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SHAMIAWALA (BIJNOR DIST.) HOARD Ol' 
SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

[Plates I-Ii.| 

In the year 1^20 some 14^ silver coins along with a number 
of fragmentary bits of scrap silver, weighing in all about 31J/2 
Tolas, were discovered in the village of Shamiawala, in Tahsil 
Najibabad, in the District of Bijnor, U.P. On removing the 
clay encrustations, it was found that there were only 135 com- 
plete coins, the remaining 4 pieces being blank pellets of 
silver of the size of the coins. 

One of the coins was a big thin round piece, in size, of a 
different fabric, probably a stray coin resembling the (ii) Surascni 
type published on Plate XXXI of Numismatic Supplement, Vo!. 
XLV. The remaining 138 were all small coins measuring from 
to 5'^ with an average weight of 25*3 grains. They were 
mostly rectilineal, but a few were circular and they could be 
divided into 3 classes as described below: — 

Class I, comprising 56 coins, bear the figure of a fish with 
3 small dots, a small circle, and a Nandipada — all placed below 
the fish. These could be further subdivided into 3 types, having 
regard to the location of the dots, the small circles, and the 
Nandipada placed erect or aslant. The number of coins of this 
class IS 56, and the average weight 25-46 grs. For illustration vide 
PI. II-A, symbols Figs., i, 2 and 3 and PI. II-B, coins Nos. i to 3. 

Class II, comprising 78 coins, is distinguished by the figure 
of an elephant with docs and Nandipada, facing left and right. 
rhe.se coins fall into eight different sub-classes, with or without a 
rider as illustrated on PI. II-A, symbols Figs., 4 to ii and PI. 
II-B, coins Nos. 4 to II, the average weight being 25-83 grs. 

Class III comprises only 2 coins with the figure of a 
Nandi facing right, with 2 Nandipadas above, as illustrated 
on PI. II-A, symbol Fig., 12; also on PI. II-B, coin No. 12, 
the weight of each coin being 24-75 grs. 

Two of the coins, one of Class I and one of Class II, were 
dissolved for quantitative chemical analysis. 

A considerable quantity of scrap silver was found with the 
coins in the shape of a broken vessel with embossed design (PI. I, 
Fig. A), small pellets of silver bullion (PI. I, Fig. B), weighing 
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from 230 to 271 grains, three pieces of thin silver foils in shape 
of ornaments (PI. 1, Fig. C), pieces of silver wire of round, square 
and semi-circular sections (PI. I, Fig. D), and small cut pieces of 
pellets (PI. I, Figs. E and F), which convey the idea that the hoard 
belonged to a dealer in silver; this is supported by the presence of 
cut pieces of silver pellets. As no punches or other minting 
instruments were found with the hoard, it cannot be said that 
the collection of coins and the scrap silver were the property of a 
private coiner; neither could such a small quantity of material be 
called the remnant of a mint. That coin making in ancient India 
was a royal prerogative has been established by several passages 
from Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 

The heavy bold embossed portion of a broken cup or jug (PI. 
I, Fig. A) is a specimen of the art of the silversmith of the period. 

The 5 big pellets (PI. I, Fig. B) are samples of silver bullion 
weighing over 270 grains, quite unlike the modern huge silver 
bricks of over a thousand ounces. 

The 3 thin foils of silver (PI. I, Fig. C) 2'' x with their 
edges turned back uniformly, and having small holes at the 
two ends, marked with a triangular design, appear to be orna- 
ments for the forehead of that period. Such thin and fragile 
ornaments can hardly be used for personal decoration, and it is 
probable that they were merely ceremonial pieces. 

As the average weight of the coins is 25*3 grains, (the 
heaviest piece weighing 27 grs.) they are apparently silver half 
Panas of 28 grains or 16 Ratis. The Rati standard of ancient 
India varied between 18 and 1-75 grains. Thomas and other 
scholars calculated the old Rati to be of r8 grs., while 
Dr. Bhandarkar came to the conclusion that it was of 1*75 grs., 
which is confirmed by my examination of over 2,000 silver 
punch-marked coins discovered in the Machhuatoli quarter of 
Patna, now in the Patna Museum, the majority of which were 
of the Maury an period, all bearing the Mauryan symbol of hill 
and crescent (vide JRAS., London, July, 1936). This large 
hoard, examined at the Patna Museum, consisted of well-pre- 
served coins of the Mauryan period, some of them showing the 
crystalinc broken sections of chisel-cut coins, and others with 
edges clear sharp in mint condition. These give an average 
weight of a little below 56 grains, which means a Rati of 1*75 grs. 

If the number of coins and the average weight of each of 
the three classes of coins be taken as an indication of the chrono- 
logical sequence, then the two coins of Class III bearing the figure 
of a Nandi must be the earliest of the lot as their average weight 
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is only 24*75 grs., the deficiency £rom the full standard being 
as much as 3*25 grains. Coins of Class I with the fish symbol 
come next in order; and the most numerous, the coins of Class 
II, with an average weight of 25*83 grains, appear to be the 
latest in the hoard. Another noticeable fact is that the coins 
of the same sub-class appear to be punched with 2 or sometimes 
with 3 similar but slightly different punches, indicating that 
the coins were stamped by several workmen at a time, each using 
a separate punch of the same design, but a little different in 
execution. 

The similarity of fabrication of these coins is a sure indication 
that they belong to a particular locality or dynasty. It is pro- 
bable that they are the coins of three rulers of the same dynasty. 

1 14 coins in the hoard are rectilineal, cut from thin bars or 
sheets of silver, only 24 of them are round, struck off from small 
flattened pellets, or round rods. 

As all the coins are stamped on one side with a small punch, 
and there are no symbols on the reverse as seen usually on other 
types of punch-marked coins, the question arises whether they 
should be classed as punch-marked coins, or among the early 
one-sided die-struck coins, examples of which are known among 
Taxila copper coins, though none have yet come to light in 
silver. As other Ardha-Panas of small size in silver bearing a 
single large symbol on one side are known, it would be safer 
to put the.se coins as well under the category of silver punch- 
marked coins. 

The three characteristic symbols occurring on these coins, 
viz., Nandi, elephant and Nandipada are found on punch- 
marked coins from very early times. 

The figures on the coins are of a crude primitive stvle, the 
hoofs of the bulls and elephants being depicted by dots, and 
the peculiar mode of showing the tufts of hair at the tail ends 
of both the bull and the elephant by thick lines is archaic. 
Such figures can be compared with those on the early coins 
of Kosala which I a.scnbc to the pre-Nanda period, as well as 
on the early silver punch-marked coins of Mathura which I attri- 
bute to the independent Surasena Kingdom of Mathura in the 5th 
or early 4th century B.C., as mentioned in the Buddhistic and 
Brahmanic literature;' these coins arc, however, of a different 
standard weight, viz., of 45 grains, roughly 24 or 25 Ratis, and 

i JBORS., Vol. I, 1915, pp. 1 ifi; “^aisunaka Chronology’ l>y K. P. 
Jayaswal. 
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thus belong to a period before Mahapadma Nanda conquered 
these independent kingdoms in the 4tb century B.C. 

It may be pointed out here that the 1,059 punch- 

marked coins excavated at Taxila with coins of Alexander the 
Great and Philip Aridaeus “fresh from the niint” in 1924-1925 
are of the Nanda period. Sir J. Marshall^ thought these coins to 
he of Hindustan. Mr. Walsh* was of opinion that they were of 
the Nanda period and some were a couple of centuries older than 
the coins of Alexander the Great. I have noticed many coins 
similar to Taxila coins arc found mixed with local coins in every 
hoard discovered in Bchar (Magadha) or the United Provinces and 
other places, showing that the early Nandas and after them the 
Mauryans introduced their imperial coinage of 32 Rati standanl 
weight, bearing the conspicuous figures of sun and a six pointed 
wheel “Sadarchnkra” in the early 5th centiir)^ B.C.; hence 
their coins are found from one end of the country to the other. 
I, therefore, conclude that the present coins belong to the early 
4th century B.C., before Mahapadma Nanda conquered the 
Kurus who were then independent (about 366-338 B.C.). The 
coins were found in the District of Bijnor, which lies within the 
boundary of the ancient Brahmavarta or Kiirukshetra region of 
the Kurus [vide Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Map of 
Bharatavarsha, pp. 514-51 5). 

The coins may be taken to be the local coins of Kurukshetra, 
when It was an independent kingdom, and before Mahapadma 
Nanda conquered it about the middle of the 4th century B.C. 
The Panas of 32 Ratis and their halves were current then. It 
may be pointed out here that I have already assigned local silver 
punch-marked coins to different independent kingdoms of the 
5th, 6th and 7th centuries B.C., viz., to Kosala, Panchala, 
Surasena, Gandhara, Kuntala, Saurastra, and Andhra, [vide : 
Numismatic Supplement, Jubilee Number, XLVII, 1938). 

The quantitative chemical analysis of coins of Classes I and 
II indicate a high percentage of silver in the alloy — about 80 per 
cent in coins of Class I and about 79-6 per cent, in the coins 
of Class II, copper and other impurities being nearly 20 to 20-4 
per cent, respectively. 

All the coins conform to 28 grains or 16 Ratis and arc 
undoubtedly Ardha Panas; other hoards of Ardha Panas from 
different places arc already known. 

Durga Prasad. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1924-25, pp. 47-8. 

3 JRAS., 1937, PP* 614-615. 



RARE OBLONG COINS FROM RAJGIR 
[Plate IILA.J 

A remarkable senes of copper coins of oblong shape from 
Rajgir, the ancient Rajagriha, obviously issued at one and the 
same early period, appears to be a distinctly original contribution 
to ancient Indian coin types. That they are coins admits of 
little doubt as they have been found along with punch-marked 
and other early cast coins at Rajgir. For the same reason they 
must be considered to be of early date. In fact the uniform 
excellence of execution which distinguish these coins makes it 
probable that they arc anterior to the rectangular cast coins with 
elephant and standard obverse and tree within railing accom- 
panied by other symbols on the reverse, several varieties of which 
have been found at Rajgir as indeed in many other parts of 
Northern India, the execution of which in comparison is crude. 
Tlie absence of any data makes it impossible to date the coins 
at present though systematic excavation at the site of ancient 
Rajagriha may help us to do so later on. For several weighty 
reasons I consider these extraordinary coins to be a senes. 
1 liey arc of an uniform oblong shape and of the same size. 
In all of them the symbol figured on the coin is enclosed within 
a raised ornamental border formed by what look like the leaves 
of the date palm tree. It may be suggested that the border is 
formed of ears of corn but it is more likely that the border consists 
of date tree leaves. The date tree is found scattered through- 
out this part of the country and the leaves arc to this day iisctl 
as ornamental decorations of gateways etc., on festive occasions. 
The tree arch as a decorative motif is at least as old as Mohenjo 
Daro. The reverse side of all the coins is plain. An examina- 
tion of the weight of different specimens in my cabinet shows 
that the coins fall into two groups — one group weighing appn^xi- 
mately 51 grs. and the other consisting of thinner and lighter 
pieces weighing only about 31 grs. As regards weight also, 
therefore, these coins may be regarded as constituting a class b\^ 
themselves. I give below a description of eleven varieties of 
this interesting and rare scries which I have come across but 
before proceeding to do so I must correct an error in a recently 
published paper entitled “The Coins of Rajgir” the author of 
which has described them as “single-die coins”. A careful 
examination of the coins, e.g., No. 2, shows that they are em- 
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phatically not die-struck but arc cast coins of rare workmanship. 
Of the varieties I have examined and described below, four only 
were known to S. Singh Roy, the writer of the above-mentioned 
paper, and have been described by him (NS., No. XL VI, Art. 
329). Mr. M. B. L. Dar informs me that he has found coins 
similar to No. i at the old site of Ramnagar in Bareily District. 
This only shows how wide was the circulation of coins even in 
ancient times. Similarly I have found coins generally assigned 
to Taxila along with finds from Rajgir. 

1. Obv. — Within a raised border formed by branches ol 

the date palm a combination of four of the 
well-known symbols which have been variously 
described as sun and crescent, ball and crescent, 
taurine or Nandipada, and which it may be 
suggested is an elementary form of the Triralna 
as illustrated in PI. Ill, 1. 

Rev, — Plain. 

AE.—S. '£55 X *45. Wt. 51 grs. 

2. Obv, — Within border as in No. i a combination of 

four of the same symbols but two of them are 
one below the other and two on either side as 
illustrated in PI. Ill, 2. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE.—S. ;55 x- 45 ' Wt. 31 gr.s. 

3. Obv. — Within raised border as in No. i an ornamental 

Swastika with the so-called taurine symbol on 
either side as illustrated in PI. Ill, 3. 

Rev.- Plain. 

AE. — S. *55 X *45. Wt. 28 grs. 

4. Obv, — Within raised border as in No. i an ornamental 

symbol, which is evidently the 'Triratna* on a 
stand. An almost similar but more ornate 
symbol is to be found on the reverse of coins 
of Jishnu Gu|:ta and Pasupati of Nepal (vide 
C.C.A.I., PI. XIII, 7). Two so-called taurines 
on either side. The coin is illustrated in 
PI. Ill, 4. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE.- S. -513 X •4£5, Wt. 52 grs. 

5. Obv. — Within raised border as in No. i a pair of 

scales with a rod on the r, side — vide: PI III, 5. 
Rev. — Plain. 

AE. — S. ’55 X *45. Wt. 31 grs. 
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6 . “Within raised border as No. i an ornamental 
design in the shape of a volute with raised uncer- 
tain object on 1., which may be only a defect in 
casting, as illustrated in PI. Ill, 6. The design 
suggests a lotus bud with stalk in the form of a 
spiral. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE. — S. *55 X *45. Wt. 33 grs. 

7. Obv. — Within raised border as in No. i figure of a 

nude woman facing front as illustrated in PI. 
Ill, 7, representing probably the abhisheka of 
Lakshmi although the elephants on cither side of 
the head are not distinct. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE.- -S. ‘55 X *45. Wt. 51 grs. 

8. Obv. — Within raised border as in No. i stag standing 

facing 1 ., taurine on 1 ., as illustrated in PI. Ill, 8. 
I have suggested above that the so-called taurine 
may be an elementary form of the Triratna, the 
most sacred of Buddhist symbols. The presence 
of the symbol on this coin lends support to this 
suggestion as the stag is also associated with 
Buddhism. 

Plain. 

AE. — S. *55 X -45. Wt. 51 grs. 

9. Obv. — Within raised border as in No. i a lady, 

probably a ^ueen, wearing what looks like a 
crown, seated with her legs stretched in front, 
holding some object, which does not look like a 
lotus 'on three specimens I have examined, in 
her right hand. A male figure is facing her 
with hands clasped. On some coins there is a 
curved line which looks like a tail and hence the 
figure has been supposed to be n monkey; but 
this is not certain as on one coin the line looks 
like a leg. The seated figure occupies the r. side 
and the other figure the 1. of the coin which is 
illustrated in PI. Ill, 9. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE. — S. *55 X *45. Wt. 30 grs. 

10. S. Singh Roy illustrates in his article above referred to 
(N.S., Art. 329, PI. No. I, No. 4) a coin similar to No. 9 above 
but slightly smaller and with the figures transposed. As in the 
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case of the other three oblong coins described by him he unfortu- 
nately omits to give any information as regards the size or weight 
of the coin. 

II. Obv- Same as No. 5 but the rod is on the 1 . side. 

Rev. — Plain. 

AE. — S. -55 X *45. Wt. 50 grs. 

Nos. 2, 8 and 9 on PI. Ill, are reproduced from coins in the 
cabinet of Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi; the remainder are in my 
own collection. 

I have now acquired a small, irregular and much worn com 
of type No. 8, weighing only 15 grs., which seems to be an 
exception to the scries. 

Aiit Giiose. 



A RARE GOLD COIN OF HUVISHKA 
[Plate IILBJ 

The coin which is published* and discussed in this note is 
in the collection of Mr. C. J. Shah, M.A., and may be described 
as follows: 

AV. 

124.5 

S. 0*8 inches. 

Obv. — Half'length, nimbate figure of the King to left, 
rising from “clouds”, dressed in armour and round 
jewelled helmet (both indistinct because worn out), 
with flames coming out from his left shoulder (?), 
‘club’ or ‘ahkusa’, or an ‘ear of corn’ in the right 
hand, in the left a spear. “ 

Legend on the left: I^aonanoPao (00 ... the rest 
of the letters cut out in the die) i.e., Shaonano 
shao Ho (Veshki Koshano), “The King of Kings. 
Huvishka, the Kushan”. 

Rev. — ‘God of War’* (ares)* nimbate standing to the 
right, wearing Greek type of helmet and armour, 
holding a spear in the right hand, and the left 
hand re.sting on shield. 

Monogram ^ to the right. 

Legend (beginning on the right from above the monogram) 
I’AO, (then the god’s head and going over and 
down to the left) t>HOPO i.e., I^aophopo i.e., 
Shaoreoro = Iranian Shahrewar. 


1 PI. III-B. 

2 Cf. Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, 1892, Scries 111 , Vol. 
XII, Bii.st type B, pi. ix. 

^ A.s called hy Smith, Catalogue of the Coins m the Indinn 
Museum. Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 79. 

4 Smith, Ibid., and Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
Britisli Mu.seum, 1886, p. 148. Cunningham, op. tit., 1892, p. ^6-7, 
agreed with the view which regarded this god as th(‘ God of Wealth 
and the Lord of Metals and equaled him with the Avestari Ksaua- 
vairya and identified him with the Indian Airavira or Kuvera. Further, 
on p. 62, n. 14, he said that as the god and his wife Riddhi presided 
over metals, they were repre.scnted in armour. 


2 
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(1) For two reasons it may be called a rarc^ coin of 

Huvishka: The ‘Sharewar’ type is not as common as some 

other types of Huvishka and the present coin is from a hitherto 
unpublished die. The Britisli Museum^ has two coins of this 
type with the god facing r., and one slightly different* in which 
he faces 1. 

( 2 ) In all published specimens, the god’s name appears 
complete in a straight or curved line either on the left or on 
the right, whereas in our coin the name begins from the left, 
from above the monogram and ends on the right, a portion being 
on either side of the figure. This in fact is the really important 
feature of this coin. 

It is interesting to note that the king looks taller and thinner 
on tins coin than on the coins published by Smith, ^ Gardner,” 
Cunningham*’ and Fleet. ^ Our coin also seems to have been 
considerably used as the legend, king’s figure, god’s armour, and 
shield are rather indistinct due to wear and tear. 

H. D. Sankaija. 


1 Smith, op. (it., p. 79. The Lahore Museum, when Whitehead 

wrote (Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 1914 , 

p. 207), did not possess a single coin of this variety, nor has a coin 

of this type been published in any of tlie recognised journals since 
these catalogues were published. 

2 Gardner, op. cit., p, 148; pi. xxviii, 17 and 19; Cunningham, 
op. cit.^ pi. xxii, 8-9. 

3 Ibid., pi. xxviii, 18; Ibid., pi. xxii, 10. 

4 Op. cit., pi. xii, 8, 10, 14, 15. 

3 Op. cit., pi. xxiii, 9. 

f) Op, cit., pi. ix and JASB., Vol. xii, p. 434-33, figs. 2 and 3. 

7 IRAS., 1908, pi. i. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE COINS OF THE 
ANDHRA PERIOD 


The Andhra period of ancient Indian history offers many 
interesting problems for study. In examining the coins and ins- 
criptions associated with the Andhras one comes across such titles 
as raja’, ‘svami’, ‘rastrapati’, e.g., ‘daksinapathapati’,*' ‘kstrapa’, 
mahakstrapa’ etc. In this connection the distinction between 
what we call a *king’ in English and a ‘raja* should be borne in 
mind. A ‘king’ is an independent ruler whereas a ‘raja’ is not 
necessarily so. The title ‘raja’ should not therefore be translated 
as ‘king’. Much confusion has resulted from this. The titles 
‘mahiiraja’, ‘rajadhiraja’ and ‘maharajadhiraja’ on the other hand 
have often been used as epithets of sovereignty. At the present 
time there has been a degradation of these terms also so that maha- 
rajas and maharajadhirajas exist who are merely landlords. 

It seems that during the Andhra period the titles kstrapa 
and mahakstrapa were originally used by provincial rulers of 
Parthian or Scythian descent acknowledging suzerainty of some 
paramount power. Very likely their relations with the paramount 
power consisted merely in the payment of tribute of some sort. 
They were free to mint their own coins, wage war against 
neighbouring provinces and act in any other way they liked. It 
is probable that a kstrapa was often subordinate to a mahakstrapa 
who was the direct tributary of the paramount power. A maha- 
kstrapa might have several kstrapas under him. Sometimes a 
kstrapa would wage war on otlier kstrapas and usurp their domi- 
nions and, perhaps by paying a higher tribute to the [)aramount 
power, would be recognized as a mahakstrapa. Mahakstrapas 
and kstrapas often 'ruled contemporaneously. [Rapson, E. /., 
Cat. of the Coins of the Andhras in the B.M., p. xxvii. n.). It 
appears also that the paramount power did not bother itself as 
to who became the kstrapa or mahakstrapa of a particular pro- 
vince so long as it received the stipulated tribute. 

In later periods, rulers of Indian descent also sometimes 
styled themselves kstrapas or mahakstrapas after having ousted 
rulers of Scythian descent from their possessions. Pcrliaps the 
association of these titles with a particular province was so firm 
owing to long continued rule by foreigners to whom the epithets 
properly belonged that when any Indian stepped into their place 
he found it more convenient to use the same designations in state 
matters as those of his predecessors. The facts collected about 
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the western satraps of the Andhra period by Rapson (Op. cit., c, 
ci) would serve to support the validity of the above assumptions. 

Rulers of different provinces under a paramount power in 
ancient India can be placed under different classes. In the first 
place, we might have kings who had lost their original indepen- 
dence as a result of aggrandisement of the paramount power and 
had become tributary to it. In describing Raghu’s conquests, 
Kalidasa compares such defeated kings with the paddy plant 
which yields grains when uprooted and planted again. The 
conqueror who after defeating an independent king reinstated 
him as tributary has been called ‘dharmavijayi’ or the righteous 
conqueror. (Raghuvamsa, 4. 37'43)- In the second place, pro- 
vincial rulers of one paramount power might transfer their alle- 
giance to another as a result of military conquest by the latter. 
Greek satrapies under Sclcukus were transferred to Chandragupta 
after the defeat of the former. In the third place, special officials 
might be appointed by the paramount power to rule over certain 
provinces, e.g. a military commander might be appointed as a 
governor in a province liable to invasions by other powers 
(Kaniska’s governors). Fourthly, princes of the royal blood and 
relations of the royal family might be appointed irrespective of 
their merits in certain provinces. Sometimes minor princes 
occupied the position of provincial rulers under the protection of 
some elderly person of the royal blood. Kharavela’s inscription 
records that he was a Yuvaraj at sixteen. 

It is conceivable that a prince of the royal line in his capa- 
city as a provincial ruler might come into conflict with a 
neighbouring governor under the same paramount power just as 
different kstrapas might fight among themselves and it is further 
conceivable that the paramount power would remain neutral in 
such fights so long as it received its revenues from one party or 
another. The posts of provincial governors, except in the cases 
of the princes of the royal blood who would succeed to the throne 
of the paramount ruler, were generally hereditary. An exami- 
nation of the coin legends and inscriptions of the Andhra period 
shows that the prefix “sri” was used only by persons of the royal 
family. The satraps, although they called themselves ‘rajas’, 
did not put the honorific ‘sri’ before their names; on the other 
hand we find legends of royal personages in which only *sri’ 
occurs and no ‘raja’; the title ‘raja’ without the ‘sri’ was very 
likely confined to provincial rulers only and when it is found 
associated with a sri’ it is even then no bar to the supposition 
that the person of the royal blood might have been a provincial 
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governor at the time the coin bearing the legend was struck or 
the inscription carved. 

The provincial rulers during the Andhra period issued coins 
and it is quite likely that a prince of the royal blood also issued 
coins in his own name during the period of his provincial gover- 
norship. Rapson writes — “Indian coin types are essentially local 
in character. At no period with which we are acquainted, 
whether in the history of ancient or of mediaeval Indist, has the 
same kind of coinage been current throughout any of the great 
empires. Each province of such an empire has, as a rule, re- 
tained Its own peculiar coinage, and this with so much conser- 
vatism in regard to the types and the fabric of the coins, that the 
main characteristics of these have often remained unchanged, not 
only by changes of dynasty but even by the transference of jx)wer 
from one race to another.’* (Rapson, op. cit., pp. xi, xii). The 
obvious conclusion that can be drawn from the facts noted by 
Rapson IS that the paramount power never troubled itself with 
the issue of coins — a function which was left to the discretion of 
the provincial rulers. The central government, it seems, before 
the Guptas at any rate, did not attach much importance to the 
minting of coins and in the case of big empires it is doubtful 
whether any special central imperial coin was ever issued. This 
would explain the absence of any coin bearing the name ol 
emperors such as Asoka on the one hand and the great prepon- 
derance of coins belonging to the satraps on the other. The 
conservatism in coin types that Rapson has noticed would make 
any guess regarding the age of a particular type of script on any 
coin in the absence of dates a hazardous game. 

In view of the indifference of the central government to 
provincial coins it is extremely unlikely that the imperial power 
would think of restriking any coin to commemorate any victory 
as has been supposed in the case of the restruck coins of 
Nahapana. It is practically impossible for any imperial power 
to call back all coins of a particular type in circulation merely for 
the purpose of restriking them. This method of commemorating 
a victory, to say the least, can only attain partial success. Then 
again in considering die problem of the restriking of coins one 
has to remember that of three Andhra kings Vasisthiputra, 
Vilivayakura, Mathariputra Sivilakura and Gautamiputra Vili- 
vayakura, all apparently belonging to the same family, each of 
the last two restruck coins of his predecessor or predecessors. 
There is no evidence to show that this was done to commemorate 
any victory of one over the other or others. 
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Double Struck coins belong to the same category as rcstruck 
coins. Such coins of Gautamiputra Vilivayakura and of Gautami- 
putra Sri Yajna Satakarni have been found. Restruck punch- 
marked coins have also been found suggesting the possibility 
that the restriking was done when the original markings got 
effaced by usage. (Walsh: Punch-marked silver coins; their 
standard of weight, age and mint, JRAS., Apr.), In 

view of these considerations the argument that rcstriking of a 
coin by another king is a proof of military victory on his part 
loses much of its force. It is difficult to say in the absence of 
any definite information what might have led to the restriking 
of particular coins. The hypothesis of military victory is only 
one possibility among many, and this hypothesis fails altogether 
when applied to double struck coins and to restriking by succes- 
sive kings belonging to the same family. It is probable that just 
as we have special coronation medals struck at the time of acces- 
sion of kings at the present time, coins were similarly restruck in 
ancient times -on special occasions for distribution as alms etc. 
This would explain the presence of coins that have been restruck 
by a king of the same family as the one issuing the original coin 
and also of double struck coins bearing the same legend of the 
same king twice. This explanation will be especially applicable 
to those cases in which there is no sign of any elfaccmcnt of the 
original stamping due to usage. Effacement of the original 
markings, whether as a result of usage or of any other factor, 
will very likely account for restriking in a certain percentage of 
cases as has already been stated. 

The denominational values of ancient coins were very likely 
in the majority of cases greater than their intrinsic values. If 
anybody was fortunate enough to discover a hoard of coins be- 
longing to a former reign in those days the only way to utilize 
the coins profitably would be to get them restamped with the 
current legend by the state mint and release them for circulation. 
Melting the coins would not be a business proposal. It is men- 
tioned in Manusarnhita and Mitaksara that if any person, other 
than a learned brahmin, discovers a hidden treasure the king shall 
appropriate one-sixth or one-twelfth of the amount. A learned 
brahmin discoverer of a hoard may keep the whole of it for him- 
self. If anybody fails to intimate the discovery of a treasure 
hoard to the state he shall forfeit the whole of it, and the king 
shall punish the discoverer suitably. (Manu. 8. 35. 39. 
Mitaksara-Vyavaharadhyaya 34, 35). It Is therefore quite likely 
that in the event of a discovery of a hoard of coins, not current 
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at the time, the government would rcstamp the coins, take a part 
of the same for its own coffers and give the rest to the discoverer. 

Since the title Vaja* was very likely associated with provin- 
cial governorship any inscription or coin legend bearing that title 
conjointly with the royal prefix ‘ 5 ri* would indicate that it was 
executed during the period of provincial reign of the prince. In 
the case of Yajna Sri of the Puranas, about whose idoatification 
with Gautamiputra Svami Sri Yajna Satakarni of the inscriptions 
not much doubt exists, the Puranas record a regnal period of 
nine years only while we find from inscriptions that he reigned 
for at least twenty seven years. A long period of provincial rule 
was not likely to be followed by another long period of imperial 
reign except in the case of a prince who happened to have ruled 
as a minor under the guardianship of somebody else during his 
governorship. If we assumes that Yajna Sri had been a provin- 
cial ruler before he became a king and that the inscription men- 
tioning the 27th year of his reign (Rapson, op. at., p. LII) was 
incised during this period we can get the total period of Yajna 
Sri’s reign by adding the minimum of 27 years as governor to 9 
years as an imperial ruler as mentioned in the Puranas. There is 
the other possibility that the inscription was carved while Yajna 
Sri was an imperial ruler; this would give a minmum of 18 years 
as the period of his provincial reign. The large variety of the 
coins that Yajna Sri struck is, from this standpoint, to be con- 
sidered as a corroborative evidence of his long period of provincial 
governorship at different places. As mentioned before no coin 
of Yajna Sri is to be expected for the period of his reign as the 
paramount lord. 

Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni like his illustrious ancestor 
and namesake Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, the 6th Andhra king, 
was a powerful monarch. The variety of his coins and the ex- 
tent of their provenance clearly show his superior position among 
the Andhra kings. For some reason which cannot be definitely 
specified restruck and double struck Andhra coins begin to 
make their appearance from the time of the Vilivayakuras down- 
wards. The restruck coins of Nahapana, however, are generally 
ascribed to Gautamiputra Satakarni, the sixth king, wrongly 
supposed to be the 23rd king. I have an impression that these 
coins, all of which, without any exception, are to be traced to 
a single hoard viz., the Joghaltembhi find, were restruck at the 
time of Yajna 5 ri. Many years had elapsed at the time of 
Yaijna 5 ri since Nahapana issued his coins. Somebody found the 
hoard and had a portion of them restruck in order to be able to 
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use the coins. That there was no original coin of Gautamiputra 
or of anybody else in the hoard is a strong proof of the fact that 
the restamping was done after the hoard had been found. 
Nahapana’s coins seem to have been restruck with different dies. 
It is likely that in order to avoid the confiscation of any part of the 
hoard by the state under the treasure-trove, act of the times the 
discoverer was getting the coins re-stamped in small quantites in 
different places representing them to be his heirloom. This must 
have been a slow process. The discoverer died leaving the hoard 
hidden, and a part of it unstamped. Scott writes: — “The great 
variety of dies used in making the counter impression is as noti- 
ceable as the variety in the case of Nahapana’s coins to which I 
have drawn attention. The work was evidently done by many 
different workmen, of very different abilities, and probably at 
many different places’". (Rev. H. R. Scott: The Nasik^Joghal- 
tembhi Hoard of Nahdpanas coins J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XXII., p. 
241). Rapson writes: — “The latter class (restruck coins of 
Naliapana), which comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
number of coins found, has, struck over the ordinary tyjxis of 
Naliapana, the Andhra types, obv, ‘Chaitya with inscr". : rev. 
‘Ujjain symbol’, which appear together on lead coins of 
Piijumavi, 5 iva 5 ri, Chanda Sati and ^ri Yajna, but which had 
not previously been found associated on coins of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. So far a.s is known at present, these types were not 
used for any independent silver coinage, but were simply employ- 
ed for the purpose of re-issuing the existing currency’’. (Rapson, 
op. cit., p. Ixxxix). 

The facts noted above will be best explained by the sup- 
position that Gautamiputra 5 ri Satakarni did not issue any coin 
having ascended the imperial throne without a probationary 
period of provincial governorship. On the other hand Yajna Sri 
had a long period of provincial reign viz., 18 years or more, and 
it is he that is responsible for all the coins bearing the legend 
‘Gautamiputra 5 ri Satakarni’. The conch-shell symbol, if it has 
been correctly deciphered, that exists in the coin ascribed to 
Gautamiputra 5 ri Satakarni (Rapson, op. cit., p. 17) is peculiar 
to Gautamiputra Yajna 5 ri Satakarni; this is another argument in 
favour of the assertion that Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, the 6th 
king, the so-called conqueror of Nahapana, did not mint any 
coin at all. 

I should like to point out that king Krsna of the Nasik 
inscription (Liiders No. 1144) and of the coin (Rapson, op. cit., 
p. 48) may not after all be the second Pauranic king of the same 
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name. There is another Krsna apparently of the Satavahana 
sub-clan, in the Pauranic list viz., No. 16 who has been called 
Nemikrsna (Vayu) or GoraksaTcrsna (Visnu-Purana — Wilson). 
He may very well be the person mentioned in the inscription and 
the coin. Martin has described two coins of Pujumavi with 
the legends ‘Siva Siri Pulumavisa* and ‘Vasithiputa Siva Siri 
Pulumavisa’ respectively. (JASB. Num. Sup., i934.^vNo. 318. 
p. 61. N). These coins raise grave doubts about the hitherto 
accepted identifications of the several Pulumavis appearing in the 
Pauranic list; in view of this find, ascribing a particular coin to 
a particular Pulumavi becomes a vety difficult if not an impos- 
sible task. There is nothing to show in the coins themselves 
whether all of them that have the legend Pulumavi belong to the 
same king or to different kings bearing the same name. 
The name found in Martin’s coins ‘Sivasri’ suggests the later 
Andhras. According to the Anandasram Matsya the name of 
the 25th king is Sivasri Puloma; Visnu calls him Satakarni 
Sivasri, the Radcliff manuscript calls him simply Sivasri. Very 
likely the coins with the legend ‘Vasisthiputra Siva Sri Pulumavi’ 
are to be ascribed to this king. K. N. Dikshit has lately described 
a copper coin with the legend ‘Rano Sivasiris Apilakasa (JRASB. 
Num. Sup. XLVII. pp. 93, 94 N). This coin may be ascribed to 
the eighth king tentatively. 


Girindrasekhar Bose. 
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WAS JIVADAMAN A MAHAKSATRAPA 
MORE THAN ONCE ? ‘ 

[Plate IIEC.] 

The relations between Jlvadaman and his uncle Rudrasimha I 
are still shrouded in mystery. The numismatic data on the 
point arc insufficient and inconclusive and have given rise to 
divergent interpretations. Rapson has advanced the view that 
Jlvadaman was a Mahaksatrapa more than once. There is no 
doubt that he was occupying this exalted position during the 
Saka years ii8 and 119. Numismatic evidence is clear on the 
point and has been accepted by all. Rapson however holds that 
it is almost certain that he was a Mahaksatrapa in the Saka year 
100, and that it is very probable that he had again acquired this 
high office during the years 1 10-12. He admits that there are no 
coins found so far which prove definitely that Jlvadaman was a 
Mahaksatrapa during this period; but since his uncle Rudrasimha 
issues coins during this period only with the title Ksatrapa, it may 
he presumed that he was reduced to this lower position by the 
successful reassertion of power by Jlvadaman. Rapson recog- 
nises the possibility of a foreign power reducing Rudrasimha 
to a subordinate position, but holds that this is not probable. 

Dr. Bhandarkar and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit dissent 
from this view. They attribute the degradation of Rudrasiniha 
during the years 110-112 to the successful invasion of Isvara- 
datta Abhira; they doubt whether Jlvadaman was at all a 
Mahaksatrapa during the years 100-103. They point out that 
even Rapson concedes the possibility of a unit or decimal figure, 
or both, having vanished from the coin in question. They 
therefore hold that Jivadaman became a Mahaksatrapa only 
after the year ii8. 

If, however, we examine the coins concerned very carefully 
from Rapson’s Catalogue, Plate XI, we arc driven to the con- 
clusion that Jivadaman must have been a Mahaksatrapa during 
two periods separated from each other by a fairly long interval. 
It is no doubt true that it is not impossible that a figure for a 
unit or a decimal or both may have disappeared from the coin 
No. 288, PI. XI, of Rapson’s Catalogue; this mere possibility 
is, however, altogether negatived by the evidence of features, 
which has escaped the attention of both Dr. Bhandarkar and 
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Prof. Rapson. Coins Nos. 289 to 291 of Rapson’s Catalogue 
were issued during the years 118-119; the features of Jlvadaman 
as shown on them, are decidedly old-looking and careworn (see 
Plate III-C, 2-3.). On the other hand, on the coin number 288, 
Jlvadaman is portrayed as an energetic, full blooded and youth- 
ful ruler, whose age could not then have been more that 25 or 
30 at the most (see Plate III-C, i.). The age worn features on 
the coins issued during the year 118-119 ^^ow that Jlvadaman 
then could not have been less than 45. It is thus clear that the 
coin No. 288 must have been issued at least 15 to 20 years earlier 
than the coins Nos. 289-291, which are definitely known to have 
been issued sometimes during the period 100- 103. It is, there- 
fore, hardly possible that it could have had any figure for the 
decimal. 

Can we rely on the evidence of features for determining 
this important point ? Were features so accurately portrayed 
by Ksatrapa mint-masters as to warrant a conclusion about the 
age of the monarchs at the time of the issue of the coins con- 
cerned ? The question has to be an^swered in the affirmative 
at least as far as the early period of tlie Ksatrapa dynasty is con- 
cerned. Rudrashimha I ruled as a Mahaksatrapa for about 15 
years witli an interval of two years. His features on the coins 
issued in the years 105-6 are decidedly much younger than those 
on his coins issued in 118 or 119 (Sec Rapson, PI. XI, Nos. 295-6, 
and 320, 321). Rudrasena I ruled for 23 years; we find similar 
difference in features between his early and late coins (Rapson, 
/hie/, PI. XII, cf. No. 328 issued in the year 121 with No. 362 
issued in the year 139). 

The evidence of features of the bust thus proves that 
Jlvadaman was a Mahaksatrapa early in his life during the 
period 100- 103, when he was a young man of about 30. It is 
clear that he was superseded in 103 by his uncle Rudrasimha I, 
who continued to keep him out of his inheritance down to the 
year 118. It would appear that he died in that year, and then 
only it became possible for Jlvadaman to ascend the throne 
once more as a Mahaksatrapa. Whether during the period 
1 10-112 Rudrasiniha was reduced to the subordinate rank of a 
Ksatrapa by Jlvadaman or by Tsvaradatta Abhira is a question 
that can be satisfactorily solved only by further discoveries of 
coins. 


A. S. Altekar. 



IMPORTANT COINS FROM BARODA STATE. 
[Plate IV.] 

The object of this paper is to place before scholars 
information regarding the varieties of pre-Muhammadan Indian 
coins so far discovered in the state including some new types of 
coins that the Archaeological Department of Baroda has come 
across and their find-spots. Some of the coins are, as far as I 
can ascertain, quite new and not met with in any of the pub- 
lished catalogues of Indian coins. Such coins I have tentatively 
classed as tribal and a full description of them is given at the 
end so that more experienced numismatists may be enabled to 
pronounce their opinion about them. Baroda yielded ancient 
coins, especially of the Western Kstrapas, as far back as 1876, 
when they were found while digging the foundation of the 
New Central Jail and the Baroda College. The inauguration of 
the Archaeological Department in Baroda under the kind patro- 
nage of H.H. the late Maharaja Sayajirao III and his enlighten- 
ed Dewan, Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, has given an added 
stimulous to the scientific study of coins and other archaeological 
finds in Baroda. The present article is due to the opportunities 
1 had of studying the pre-Muhammedan coins under my G«r«, 
Dr. Hirananda S«istri, the head of the Baroda Archarological 
Department. The coins from Amreli M'cre secured by Dr. 
Sastri either by excavation or purchase, and those from Kamrej 
(Navasari District), the ancient Kamane of Ptolemy (dr. 150 
A.D.), mainly by presentation. Amreli is head-quarters of the 
taluk of that name of the Baroda State and is situated in southern 
Kathiiwad. As elsewhere the rainy season . brings antiquities to 
the surface of ancient sites in this locality and enthusiastic 
local collectors of antiquities, like Mr. Prataprai Mehta, have 
been known to store such finds for a very long period. This 
place has yielded us 2 Avanti or Ujjain coins, an Andhra (?), 
piece several silver, copper, potin and lead coins of the Western 
Ksatrapas and a hoard of 2,000 silver coins of Kumaragupta I. Of 
these the Avanti and Ksatrapa coins are important finds. The 
find of the former coins at Amreli is unique as Avanti coins 
have so far not been obtained in Saurastra, though at least under 
Valabhi rule Saurastra and Ujjain are known to have been under 
one rule. Even in the Maurya and later days Ujjain was the 
seat of the viceroyalty governing the Western provinces includ- 
ing Kathiawad. These coins arc assigned roughly to about 200 
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B.C. Among the Ksatrapa coins found at Amreli there arc silver 
coins of Rudrasena I, one silver piece of Visvasinha and 2 silver 
coins of Svami Rudrasena III. The rest are cither square lead 
pieces of Svami Rudrasena III, or nameless pot in coins of 
Viradaman (dr. Saka 157) and a few copper coins of a totally 
new variety. A good many square lead pieces are defaced and 
blank on both the sides. In shape and weight they definitely 
resemble the known lead pieces of Svami Rudrasena III. Although 
Andhra rule was established over Sorath or Kathiawad for a short 
time, as is evidenced by the Nasik cave inscription of Queen 
Balasri, it is not possible in my opinion, to attribute these coins 
to the Andhras as no Andhra coins of similar shape and weight 
are known. It is safer to attribute them to Svami Rudrasena III. 
Important Ksatrapa coins are described in detail in this paper. 

Kamrej is the head-quarters of a talui of that name of the 
Navasari District of the Baroda Raj. It is situated on the 
banks of the Tapi about 25 miles from its mouth. Kamrej 
and another town named Kathor near it have given us coins 
of many varieties. Indeed Kamrej must have been an import- 
ant trade centre, perhaps next to Bhrigukaccha, where currency of 
sorts was used. Ptolemy mentions it as Kamane and Kamanijja 
is its name according to the Rashtrakuta grants. The earliest 
coins secured from this place are 17 punch-marked coins or 
Karsdpanas. Some of them are of silver and the rest of copper. 
They are either circular or square in shape. The can be assigned 
to the later period of punch-marked coins which are generally 
assigned to dr. 300 B.C. The other varieties found here consist 
of Avanti coins, rectangular cast coins, anomalous circular cast 
coins, Andhra pieces, Ksatrapa coins, Traikutaka, Gupta and 
Valabhi varieties, Gadhaiyas and 27 unassignable coins, which 
have been tentatively classed as tribal. The coins of the last 
variety cannot be ascribed to any known dynasty. They have on 
cither side symbols not met with elsewhere. 

The twenty-six coins described below and illustrated in the 
plate are of rare types. 

I. Avanti or Ujjain coins: — 

PI. IV, I. 30 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — A vase; railing of a tree. 

Rev. — Svastika with bars attached to the ends of the cross- 
bars, turned to the left. 

This turn to the left is generally considered 
inauspicious. The Svastika is a very ancient 
symbol and can be traced back to the Indus Valley 
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Civilization period. We know of punch-marked 
Avanci and other coins having a Svastika with a 
turn to the right. As far as I can ascertain this 
coin and the coin No. 9 described below are the 
only examples of later coins showing the svastika 
symbol with a turn to the left. This turn to the 
left was in vogue in pre-historic times as is evident 
ffrom a majority of the Mohenjo-Daro seals (Mar- 
shall, Sir J., Mohenjo-Daro, PI. XIV, 502, 508, 
506 and 515). 

PI. IV, 2. /E\ 60 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — A three-headed standing deity with a staff in the 
right hand and a kamandalti in the left — god 
Mahakiila {})\ tree to the right. 

Rev. — Part of ‘taurine’ symbol; a frog with long nails and 
without the bulging head. 

The three-headed deity and the tree arc to be 
seen on the obverse of a small circular coin illiiS" 
trated by Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient 
India, PI. X. 6, and the frog is observed in the 
same book, PI. X. 13. So our square coin gives us 
a new type with the obverse and the reverse com- 
bined from two different coins in one. We see a 
fro^ represented in some Mohenjo-Daro seals, c.g., 
CXVIII, No. 10 of Vol. Ill of Sir John Marshall’s 
book, and on punch-marked coins. Thus again 
ancient pre-historic traditions arc continued in the 
Avanti coins. Sec com No. i above. 

PI. IV, 3. /E; circular; 29 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Hill; dots; crescents; a trid.ent on a base — to its 
staff is added the sharp edge of an axe. (Cf. Coins 
of Ancient India, PI. XII. 12). 

Rev. — Dotted circular border; dots; tree, etc. 

PI. IV, 4. .^;sq.; 14 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Sun-symbol consisting of arrow-heads attached to 
the central boss; railing of a tree to its right. 

Rev. — Svastika with crescents attached to the ends of the 
bars turned to the right. 

The symbol on the obverse is found on late 
punch-marked coins and Mr. Durga Prasad calls it 
a shadara’chakra, 

PI. IV, 5. /E; sq.; 37 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — On the obverse we have a three-headed deity, pos- 
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sibly Mahakala, with a staff in the right hand and 
a kamandalti in the left — it is now not visible. 

Rev. — On the reverse we have the Ujjain symbol with 
crosses in circles. 

This coin is noteworthy on account of the 
combination of crosses with the plain usual Ujjain 
symbol. But for this feature it resembles the coin 
in CAI. PI. X, 6. 

PI. IV, 6. /£; sq.; 71 grs.; Kamrej. Cf. CAL PI. X, 5. 

Obv. — Three-headed deity with a crescent-topped staff in 
his right hand and a kamandalti in the left; tree to 
the right; some indistinct symbols. 

Rev. — 3 ‘taurine’ symbols; part of a frog. 

PI. IV, 7. /E; ear.; 32 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — On the obverse of this circular coin we have a 
human figure squatting in the oriental fashion be- 
side a tree surrounded by a railing. . Below the 
figure is probably a seat. 

Rev. — On the reverse we have a circular border of the 
‘taurine’ symbols; a circle; inside the circle there is 
the Ujjain symbol in the circles of which there arc 
dots. Taurine symbols alternate with the circles 
or dots of the Ujjain symbol. 

Whereas in the coin described by Cunningham 
in CAL PI. X, 10, the tree in railing is to the 
right of the figure, in our coin it is to its left. 
Cunningham’s coin shows no circular border of the 
taurine symbols. Thus this coin is an interesting 
new type. 

PI. IV, 8. /E\ sq.; 42 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — On the obverse of this coin we see a man squatting 
and to his left is a tree within railing. There are 
some indistinct symbols. 

Rev. — On the reverse there is the Ujjain symbol with 
bindus or dots in its circles. 

PI. IV, 9. cir.; 21 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — On the obverse is a svastika ^with part of dotted 
border. 

Rev. — On the reverse we have a vase in a border of dots 
or bindu^mala. Here as in coin No. i the bars 
attached to the intersecting lines arc turned to the 
left. 
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II. Anonymous Cast Coins. 

PI. IV, lo. /E; dr.; 33 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — 3-archccl chatty a with a crescent above. 

Rev. — Elephant facing left with a rider on its back. 

The main interest of this coin is that the rider 
is clearly seen and this feature had not been noticed 
before cither by Cunningham or Smith. 

III. Ksatrapa Coins. 

Both Amreli and Kamrej have given us new 
and interesting specimens of Ksatrapa coins. I 
notice here only important pieces : 

PI. IV, II. Viradaman potin; 13 grs.; Amreli. 

Obv. — Defaced. 

Rev. — Traces of a chaitya; wavy line; date 157. 

PL IV, 12. Viradaman (.?); potin; 19 grs.; Amreli. 

Obv. — Defaced; faint traces of an elephant. 

Rev. — 3-arched chaitya; wavy line; date 158. 

These two interesting coins were purchased at 
Amreli. Though they bear no name of the king, 
the dates read would show that they belong to the 
reign of Ksatrapa Viradaman. Prof. Rapson on 
pp. 122-23 Catalogue of Indian Coins: 

Andhras and Western Ksatrapas has described 
similar coins and has remarked that they belong to 
a period after 158 ( = 236 A.D.). He had not suc- 
ceeded in reading a date on any of the coins he has 
described. But, eminent numismatist as he was, he 
has ascribed with remarkable accuracy the coins to 
158 and after of the Saka era. In foot-note 2 on 
page 122 he remark.s — ‘In place of the date some 
meaningless dots appear in the exergue.** The 
coins described by me have a defaced obverse and 
consequently fail to show the elephant described 
by Rapson. But the reverse is quite clear and I 
have read the dates which to Rapson appeared as 
dots in the exergue. The earliest date read by me 
is 157 which is one year earlier than 158 after which 
Rapson has proposed to date this type of coins. 

PI. IV, 13. S. Rudrasena III.; lead; 9 grs.; Amreli. 

Obv. — Bull facing left. 

Rev. — Hill with clsuters of stars on both sides and , over 
the top; date at the bottom reads 28 — . 

Here and in coin No. 15 below the bull on 
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the obverse is seen facing left. In the published 
coins of this king the bull is seen facing right only. 
This is an interesting feature which makes this 
coin of a new type. 

PI. IV, 14. S. Rudrasena III.; lead; 50 grs,; Amreli. 

Obv. — Bull facing right; Sun over its back; wavy line at 
the bottom. 

Rev. — Hill; crescent over its top; wavy line at the bot- 
tom; and date below it reads 291. 

PI. IV, 15. S. Rudrasena III.; lead; 48 grs.; Amreli. 

Obv. — Bull facing left. 

Rev. — Hill, stars etc. 

PI. IV, 16. SvamI Rudrasena III (cf. Rapson, PI. XVII. 889- 
890) Lead; 39 grs. Kamrej. 

Obv. — Humped bull standing facing right; sq. border of 
dots; a crescent and two unidentified symbols above 
the bull. 

Rev. — Chatty a or hill; wavy line; the Sun and the Moon; 
a trisula; dotted border; date below Chatty a 28 — . 
This addition of a trisula on the reverse makes this 
coin interesting and it is, therefore, of a new type. 

PI. IV, 17. S. Rudrasena III.; JE; 21 grs.; Amreli. 

Obv. — Bull facing right. 

Rev. — Dotted square border; 3-archcd Chaitya; stars; 
wavy lines; traces of date. [2] 8 — . 

This is a rare copper coin. From the date read 
it would be seen that it belongs to the reign of 
Svami Rudrasena III, and it resembles in its sym- 
bols the lead coins of that king. No copper coins 
of this king are known. For similar lead coins see 
Rapson’s Catalogue of Indian Coins: Andhras and 
Western Ksatrafas, Plate XVII, Nos. 389, 390. 
Copper square coins are illustrated on Plate XII, 
Nos. 326-327 of the same work. The essential 
difference is that in our coins the bull faces right, 
while there it faces front. Those coins are des- 
cribed by Rapson as without name and date and 
assigned to a much earlier period, i.e., the second 
half of the second century A.D. The date of our 
coin partially read and its resemblance to the 
lead coins lead me to attribute it to Svami 
Rudrasena III. 

PI. 'IV, 18. Ksatrapa. 49 grs.; Kamrej. 

4 
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Obv. — ^Six-peaked hill with a crescent above it; date indis- 
tinct. 

Rev. — The Sun at the centre with legend in Brahmi round 
it : — Rajno Mahaksaira..ri\i\% is a rare type of 
Ksatrapa coin with a six-arched hill and tlic Sun 
symbol. 

IV. Unasssignable or Tribal Coins. 

PI. IV, 19. cir.; 16 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Sun symbol. 

Rev. — Legend in Brahmi '*Parama\ The Sun-symbol is 
found in punch-marked coins also. The Brahmi of 
the legend is of the early centuries of the Christian 
era. 

PI. IV, 20. Potin; rectangular; 79 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Sun-symbol as on the Ujjain coins; bull to its left 
facing right. 

Rev. — Defaced. 

PI. IV, 21. Potin; sq.; 61 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Wheel or dharmachakra (?); square dotted border. 
This symbol is found on Punch-marked coins also. 

Rev. — Square dotted border and circular spot or dot in 
relief. 

PI. IV, 22. Potin; sq.; 59 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — A squatting female in dotted circular border. 

Rev. — Dotted square border with some floral design inside. 

PI. IV, 23. /E\ sq.; 80 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv, — Horse facing right with a svastika over its head. 

Rev. — Blank. 

PI. IV, 24. /£; circular; 17 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Sankha in the centre and some illegible legend 
round it. 

Rev. — Dotted circular border with the word 'Charitra* in 
Brahmi inside it. 

PI. IV, 25. cir.; 27 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Dotted and plain circular borders, with a swan 
inside. 

Rev. — Dotted circular border with a trisula at the centre. 

PI. IV, 26. sq. 48 grs.; Kamrej. 

Obv. — Dotted square border with a flower inside. 

Rev. — Dotted square border with probably a crude re- 
presentation of a man inside. 


A. S. Gadre. 



A UNIQUE HALF DINAR OF CHANDRAGUPTA 11. 
[Plate V-A.] 

A few months back this coin was offered to and acquired 
by the Prince of Wales Museum. It is a half piece of Chandra- 
gupta II, Archer type. It is in a good state of preservation and 
on closer and detailed examination, it is found to be a genuine 
piece. The technique as well as the workmanship is quite up 
to the mark and there are signs of ample wear and tear on both 
sides. 

Weight — 57*5 Grs, Size — *6. 

Obv. — King standing left, nimbate, holding bow in left 
hand and arrow in right. Garuda standard on left. 
Legend ‘Chandra’ with letters one below the other 
under left arm between the string and the body. 

Rev. — Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding 
fillet in outstretched right hand and lotus in left hand. 
Lower stroke of ‘Kra’ of ‘Sri Vikrama’ near the left 
elbow. 

Smaller denominations of coins are to be had in India both 
before and after the Gupta coinage and their sudden dis- 
appearance during the Gupta period is almost inexplicable, the 
more so because full coins are to be had in such large numbers 
throughout the limits of the Gupta empire. It was believed that 
most probably Gupta princes never issued smaller denomina- 
tions. I was hesitating a lot before putting this coin before the 
numismatic world. I wrote to some of my friends, who are 
either collectors of Gupta coins or have specialised in them. 
Mr. Durga Prasad informs me that half dinars of Kumaragupta, 
horseman type, are known and one such is with Mr. Sri Nath 
Sail of Benares.^ All others have epressed their ignorance of the 
existence of half dinars of this type. Unfortunately I could not 
get the specimen of Mr. Sri Nath Sah and hence I am unable 
to give any particulars of that coin. 

G. V. Acharya. 

1 Mr. Sri Nath Sah’s coin is not a half dinar as the weight of 
the piece is the same as of the average Gupta gold coin, tliough the 
size is about half the usual size, it being a thicker coin. — Ed., JNSI. 



A NEW VARIETY OF THE LION^SLAYER TYPE OF 
CHANDRAGUPTA II. 

[Plate V-B.] 

er type of Chandragupta II forms such an in- 
teresting series among Gupta coins that any variety unnoticed 
before is worth recording. In Numismatic Supplement No. 
XL VI, Art. 332, 11 , I drew attention to the “Dagger variety’* of 
Samudragupta’s Standard type. I have since acquired a beauti- 
ful specimen of Chandragupta II’s Lion Slayer type, Class I, 
var. Uy in which the king is represented as wearing a dagger aslant 
on his right side.' Particulars of the coin arc given below. 

AV. S. -8. Wt. 123 grains. 

Ohv . — King standing dressed in waist cloth and sash and 
wearing jewellery, with dagger aslant at waist, left 
hand holding bow and right stretching bow string, 
lion falling backward to r. 

Inscr. — Chandra » 

Rev. — Sihhavahini (Parvati seated on lion), holding noose in 
r. and cornucopia in 1. hand, lion facing 1. 

1 1 1 scr . — Si n havik ramah. 

Symbol on 1 ., above a rov/ of five dots, cut. 


The Lion-slay 


Ajit Ghose. 



GOLD COINS OF THREE KINGS OF THE 
NALA DYNASTY. 

[Plate V-C.] 

These coins are from a hoard which was discovered in 1939 
at the village Edcnga in the Kondegaon^ tahsil of the Bastar State 
in the Eastern States Agency. Some coins of the hoard were 
melted away by a goldsmith before the State authorities came to 
know of the discovery. Ultimately thirty-two coins were re- 
covered, all of which were kindly sent for examination to the 
Central Museum, Nagpur, by Mr. E. C. Hyde, I.C.S., Ad- 
ministrator of the Bastar State. But for the prompt steps taken 
by Mr. Hyde, this unique hoard would have been completely 
lost to us. The Curator of the Museum very kindly placed the 
coins at my disposal for publication. 

All the thirty-two coins are in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion. They are round in shape and are manufactured from thin 
sheets of gold. They arc all single-die coins, with the device and 
the legend embossed in relief on the obverse. The reverse is 
blank. According to their size, the coins fall into two groups — 
the larger ones, which number ten, measure from 20 to 21 milli- 
meters in diameter and weigh from 19*7 to 24-6 grains each, 
while the smaller ones, twenty-two in number, are about 15 milli- 
meters in diameter and weigh about grains each. The space 
on the obverse of each coin is divided into two parts by lines, 
from one to three in number, drawn diameterwise. Above these 
appear the figures of the humped bull (Nandi) and the crescent 
and below the legend of the king who issued it. The figure of 
the bull is very beautifully executed especially on the coin of 
Bhavadatta. From the devices and legends on tliese coins they 
can further be classified as follows: — 

I. Coins of Varaharaja 

(A) Larger size — Here two types can be distinguished — 

Type (i) — Six coins — Av. S. 21 mm., W. 197 grs. 

Obv. — Inside a circle of dots along the edge, 
a couchant humped bull facing left with the 
crescent in front; below, the legend Sri- 
Varaharaja in a horizontal line in box-headed 
characters of the fifth century A.D. Plate 
V-C, I. 
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Type (ii) — One coin — Av. S. 20 mm., W. 20*2 grs. 

Obv. — Inside a circle of dots along the edge, 
a^ couchant humped bull facing right, with 
the crescent above its back. Below, legend as 
above. Plate V-C, 2. 

(B) Smaller size— 

Twenty-two coins — ^Av. S. 15 mm., W. 7-7 
grains. Obv. — Device as in Type (i) of the 
larger size. Legend: Sri-Vardha, 

Here two issues can be differentiated accord- 
ing to the shape of the crescent. Plate V-C, 

. 3 ' 4 - 

II. A coin of Bhavadatta 
(A) Larger size — 

One coin — Av. S. 21 mm., W. 246 grs. 
Obv. — Inside a circle of dots along the edge, 
a couchant humped bull facing right with the 
crescent behind it; below, the legend Sri- 
Bhavadattarajasya in box-headed characters of 
the fifth century A.D. Plate V-C, 5. 

III. Coins of Arthapati 

Larger size — Two coins. Here also two types can be 
distinguished — 

Type (i) — One coin — Av. S. 21 mm., W. 23*2 grs. 

Obv. — Inside a circle of dots along the edge, 
a couchant humped bull facing right with the 
crescent in front; below, the legend Sri- 

Arthapatirdjasya in a horizontal line in box- 

headed characters of the fifth century A.D. 
Plate V-C, 6. fO^y 

Type (ii) — One coin — Av. S. 21 mm., W. 22*3 grs. 

The device and the legend on the obverse are 
similar, but the crescent is behind the bull and 
the characters are somewhat cursive, the signs 
of the superscript r in rtha and the medial i 
in U are omitted. Plate V-C, 7. 

The coins of these kings are coming to light for the first 
time. From the characters the coins of Varaha appear to be the 
earliest and those of Arthapati the latest in the whole lot. It 
may again be noted that the legends on the coins of Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati, unlike that on the coin of Varaha contain the 
name of the respective king in the genitive case. In the dis- 
position of the device and the legend these coins are in the style 
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of seals affixed to copper-places or documents.’ Attention may in 
particular be drawn to the seal of the Mallar plates of Maha- 
Sivagupta,* which also comes from Chhattisgarh and contains 
the Hgure of the couchant humped bull, though the symbols 
before and behind it are different. Again its legend, though in 
verse, is written horizontally below the device like those on the 
present coins. 

The coins seem to be struck according to the indigenous 
weight system, the smaller coins representing a mas ha of five 
krishnalas and the larger ones three mdshas each. As Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has shown, ^ there were, in ancient India, coins weigh- 
ing three mdshas like those weighing only one mdsha, though we 
have not come across actual gold coins of these weights. 

I have so far described these thin pieces as coins, but it may 
be doubted in view of their thinness if they were meant for cir- 
culation. They resemble in many respects the gold plaque with 
the legend Mahendrdditya,^ described by R. B. Prayag Dayal. 
Another plaque of the same type is the so-called silver coin of 
Prasannamatra,’"* discovered by Mr. L. P. Pandeya, which Sir 
Richard Burn® takes to be a seal or a medal. All these plaques 
have several common characteristics. All of them arc manufac- 
tured from thin sheets of gold or silver. The device and the 
legend appear embossed on the obverse of all of them, while 
their reverse is completely blank. The legend on each is, again, 
in box-headed characters in a horizontal line below the device. 
If the aforementioned plaque with the legend Mahendrdditya 
was issued by Kumaragupta I,^ it must be taken to be a token, 
for it is unlike the numerous gold coins struck by that Gupta 
Emperor. It may, therefore, be suggested that the plaques under 
consideration also arc. tokens, not coins meant for circulation.^*'' 

1 Kondegaon is 8i® 39' E, and 19® 36' N. 

2 See the Basarh seals, An, Ref. A, S. /. for 1903-i^, pp. 101-20. 

3 Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 87. 

4 Numismatic Supplement XLIV, No. 309, J. A. S. B., Vol. 
XXIX, (1933). 

5 Ind. His. Quart., Vol IX, p. 595 and Proceedings of the Fifth 
Oriental Conference, Vol. 1, pp. 45611. and Plate i. 

6 Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, Vol. VIII, p. 12. 

7 Mr. Ajit Ghase suggests its ascription to Kumaragupta of the 
Bhitari Seal, Numismatic Supplement, No. 332, /. R. A. S. B. Vol. II. 

7a L»ke tlic tokens described by R. B. Prayag Dayal, some <if those 
ewns have two holes pierced at the top. 
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It should, however, be noted that the smaller among them corres- 
pond in weight to the gold coins of one masha mentioned in the 
Idtakas and the Arthasdstra of Kautilya,® and the latter, if they 
were actually in circulation, must have been very thin. Besides, 
no coins of the usual type struck by any of these kings have yet 
been discovered. I am, therefore, inclined to take these as 
coins. I must, however, add that none of them, except the coin 
of Bhavadatta, seems to have been in circulation for a considerable 
time, for the devices and legends on them arc in a state of 
excellent preservation. My friend, Mr. M. A. Suboor, sug- 
gests that like the Nisar coins of the Muhammadan Emperors” 
they may have been issued as largess-money. The coins were, 
perhaps, buried soon after they were received as gifts. 

The similarity in the devices and characters of these coins 
suggests that they belong to the same age and were evidently 
struck by members of the same royal family. The coins them- 
selves give no clue to the identification of this family. But from 
inscriptions we know of a king named Bhavadatta of the Nala 
dynasty who probably flourished towards the close of the fifth 
century A.D. A copper-plate inscription in box-headed charac- 
ters, recording a grant of this king^^ was discovered some fifteen 
years ago at Rithapiir (Riddhapura) in the Amraoti District of 
Berar. It is dated in the eleventh regnal year and records the 
donation of the village Kadambagirigrama which the king had 
made at Prayaga (Allahabad) at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna for the blessings of himself and his queen. The 
charter was issued from Nandivardhana, evidently after the king’s 
return to his capital. Nandivardhana is probably identical with 
Nandardhan (also called Nagardhan) near Riimtek in the Nagpur 
District. Towards the close of the record there is mention of 

8 D. R. Bhandarkar — Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
pp. 52, 86 and 90. 

9 H. Nelson Wright — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Vol. Ill, p. io6. 

10 If such coins were specially issued as largess-money certain 
gifts recorded in contemporary inscription would not appear exaggerated. 
The Cambay Plates of Govinda IV {Ep. Ind„ Vol. VII, pp. 26 ff. 
record, for instance, the gift of three lakhs of gold coins to Brahmanas 
and of four more lakhs to temples, besides donations of several hundred 
villages, on the occasion of his coronation ceremony. 

11 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 100 ff. 

12 Mr. Y. R. Gupte, who has edited the record in the Ep. Ind., 
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the Maharaja Arthapati, who executed the charter for the in- 
crease of the religious merit of his father and mother. The 
editor of this record took Arthapati to be an epithet (meaning the 
lord of wealth) of Bhavadatta himself.^ ^ But it is unlikely that 
Bhavadatta would say in one part of the record that the gift was 
made for the blessings of himself and his wife and in another 
part of it that it was intended for the increase of the religious 
merit of his father and mother. Arthapati was, therefore, differ- 
ent from Bhavadatta. He was evidently his son. The title 
Maharaja prefixed to his name in the Rithapur plates and the 
issue of coins in his name clearly indicate that he succeeded his 
father Bhavadatta. 

Another inscription mentioning Bhavadatta was discovered 
in 1922 at Podagadh in the Jeypore Agency of the Vizagapatam 
District in the Madras Presidency.*^ Podagadh is only about 
forty miles from the eastern boundary of the Bastar State. This 
inscription is on a stone slab and records the foundation of a 
foot-print of the god Vishnu and the grant of a town^*’ (fura) for 
the worship of it and for the establishment of a charitable feed- 
ing house. The gift was made by a son of Bhavadatta of the 
Nala dynasty in his twelfth regnal year. The name of this 
prince, which occurs at the end of line 5, has unfortunately been 
partly broken off. It has been tentatively read as Skandavarman. 
The subscript members of the ligatures ska and nda are not clear 
and in view of the close similarity between the letters s and a in 
the alphabet of that period,*** it may be suggested that the in- 
tended name was Arthavarman. But the reading Sn-Arthavar- 
mana in place of Sri-Skandavarmana in lines 5-6 of that inscrip- 
tion would involve a hiatus and it appears doubtful if the name 
Arthapati would have been shortened into Artha (or Arthavar- 
man). Besides, from his coins Arthapati seems to have been, 
like his father, a devotee of Siva. He is not, therefore, likely to 
have himself erected a temple of Vishnu. For these reasons I 
prefer to accept the reading Sri-Skandavarmana in lines 5-6 of 

prefers to identify it with the village Nandiir in the Ycotmal District, 
but gives no convincing reasons in support of it. 

13 Ef, lnd„ Vol. XIX, p. 101. 

14 /W., Vol. XXI, pp. 153 ff. 

15 See line 6 of the inscription. In line 9 also purah is the 
genitive singular of fur, a town, not an indeclinable meaning ‘in 
front', as taken by the editor. 

16 In the records of the period a and su arc often confused. 


5 
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the Podagadh inscription and to take Skandavarman as a brother 
of Arthapati. 

The names of Bhavadatta and Arthapati, who belonged to 
the Nala dynasty, are thus known from epigrapliic records of 
the fifth century A.D. The name of Varaha is, however, com- 
ing to light for the first time. Like the other two princes he 
also undoubtedly belonged to the Nala dynasty. From the evi- 
dence of palaeography he seems to have been a predecessor of 
Bhavadatta. Perhaps he was his father. 

A third inscription of the Nala dynasty was discovered at 
Raim in the Raipur District of Chhattisgarh as far back as 1825.^^ 
It is incised on a stone tablet built into the right hand wall of 
the mandapa of the temple of Rajivalochana. As it is consider- 
ably mutilated, it has not been edited so far. The extant portion 
eulogises the king Nala and mentions some members born in his 
family, of whom the names of only two viz., Prithviraj and 
Viruparaja, can now be read with certainty. On the evidence of 
its cliaracters the inscription has been referred by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar to the middle of the 8th century A.D.,*'^ but it may 
be somewhat earlier. These princes were, therefore, later des- 
cendants of Bhavadatta and Arthapati. 

The Nala dynasty was thus ruling over Dakshina Kosala 
(modern Chhattisgarh including the Bastar state and the adjoin- 
ing territory). This conclusion is also corroborated by the state- 
ments in the Vdyu and Brahmanda Ptiranas that the descendants 
of Nala would rule in Kosala. Pargiter places these princes in 
the third century A.D.;’’*’ but if Varaha was one of the earliest 
kings of that dynasty, they must be referred to the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. From the characters of their inscriptions the 
Nalas appear to have been contemporaries of the Vakatakas. 
The former ruled over Kosala and the latter over Vidarbha (which 
comprised modern Berar and the Marathi speaking districts of 
the Central Provinces.) There were occasional wars between 
them. As stated above, the Rithapur plates of the Nala king 
Bhavadatta were issued from Nandivardhana, which was situated 

17 It is mentioned in Mr. R. Jenkins* letter to Mr. W. B. Bayley, 
Vice-President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. See Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XV, p. 501. For a facsimile of the inscription see Cunningham’s 
Reports, Vol. XVII, Plate IX. 

** 18 P. R. A, S, Western Circle, for 1903-4, p. 48. 

19 See Pargiter’s Purana Texts of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
p. 51. 
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in the heart of the Vakataka kingdom and was once the Vaka- 
taka capital.^® Bhavadatta seems, therefore, to have occupied 
some portion of Vidarbha. The inscriptions of the Vakatakas 
also contain a reference to this invasion. The Balaghat plates of 
the Vakataka Prithivishena II (5th century A.D.) describe this 
king as one who raised his sunken family. We have evidently 
here a reference to a foreign invasion during the reign of Prithivi- 
shena’ s father Narendrasena. The Vakatakas, however, soon 
retrieved their position and even carried the war into the enemy’s 
territory. The aforementioned Podagadh inscription mentions 
that Bhavadatta’s son regained sovereignty and repopulated the 
capital Pushkari which had been devastated by the enemy. 
This enemy was probably the Vakataka Prithivishena II. 

The Nalas appear to have continued to reign in Kosala for 
some generations after Arthapati and Skandavarman. As stated 
before, PrithvTraja and Viruparaja mentioned in the Rajim ins- 
cription were among his descendants. The family is said to 
have been overthrown in the last quarter of the sixth century 
A.D. by Kirtivarman I of the Western Chalukya dynasty. He 
is described in some Chalukyan inscription as the Night of Des- 
truction to the Nalas. It is not, however, unlikely that some 
princes of the family continued to rule in Kosala for some gene- 
rations even after Kirtivarman I. For a similar statement is 
made about the Mauryas of North Konkan also; but wc know 
from the Aihole inscription that the Mauryas were finally over- 
thrown by Pulakcsin II, the son of Kirtivarman I. 

V. V. Mirashi. 


20 The Poona Plates of the Vakataka queen Prabhavatigupta and 
the recently discovered Belora Plates of her son Pravarasena II (which I 
am editing in the Ef. Ind.,) were issued from Naiidivardhana. 

21 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 271. 

22 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 155. 

22 See c-fir., the Aihole inscription of the reign of Pulakcsin II, 
ibid., Vol. VI, p. 4. 



A TREASURE-TROVE FIND OF SILVER COINS OF 
BENGAL SULTANS 

[Plate VI] 

Oil the i5tli November, 1937, a find of twenty silver coins 
was made by a villager while he was out looking for his strayed 
buffaloes on the bank of a dead river that once flowed 
by Hanspukur village in the Kalna sub-division, district Burd- 
wan, a place in the vicinity of which myriads of relics are 
observed of the early Muhammadan period. The coins were 
found secured in an earthen pot with a lid on, and were in a good 
state of preservation; only a few of them were covered with a 
thin layer of clay coating. After cleaning simply in pure water, 
the whole find was found, except one common specimen of 
Muhammad III ibn — Tugh-laq, Sultan of Dehli, to represent the 
issues of the early Sultans of Bengal from Shamsu-d-din Firoz 
Shah to Sikandar Shah son of Iliyas Shah, and thus covered a 
period of nearly half a century. By comparing the dates on the 
coins it may be presumed that the find was buried soon after 759 
A.H., i.c., in the early period of Sikandar Shah’s reign. A 
special feature of this find is that none of these coins are dis- 
figured with shroff-marks, which are observed extensively in the 
case of Bengal coins. 

The find includes, in addition to the specimen of 
Muhammad III ibn Tugh-laq Shah, 5 coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Firoz Shah, 3 of ’Ala-uddin ’Ali Shah, 10 of Shamsu-d-din Iliyas 
Shah and one of Sikandar ibn Iliyas Shah. 

The coin of Muhammad III (PI. VI, i) ibn Tugh-laq in this 
find is an issue of Satgaon mint and bears the date 734 A.H. 
(I.M.C. No. 324). From the numismatic evidence it appears 
that the Satgaon mint first came into being in the reign of this 
monarch. The coins of this mint issued by Muhammad III ibn 
Tugh-laq, so far found in the existing collections, are dated in 
729, 730, 731, 733 and 734, In the absence of any earlier or 
posterior issues, it may be supposed that mint Satgaon must have 
been founded in the year 729 A.H. (A.D. 1328) and that it 
passed into the hands of the Bengal Sultans soon after 734 A.H. 
(A.D. 1333). 

Of the five coins of Shamsu-d-din Firoz Shah, two only 
are fully dated; one has the date 712 (PI. VI, 2) and the other 
716, (PI. VI, 3). The present find gains a new date in 716 
which is not represented either in the Indian Museum or 
British Museum collections. All the coins of this king In this 
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find are of known types already described in the Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum. The rest of his coins are without 
mint and of doubtful date. 

Next we come to the coins of 'Alauddin ’Ali Shah. In 
this find two of his coins are dated in 741 (PI. VI. 4) and 745 
(PI. VI 5) respectively, both of Firozabad Mint; whereas the 
mint name on his third coin is deleted and the last unit ot date 
obscure. The Indian Museum cabinet has only two coins of 
this king dated 743 and 744 and the specimen in the British 
Museum bears the date 745; therefore the com in this find 
bearing the date 741 is a new discovery and an important one. 

The most Interesting portion of this find consists of the ten 
coins of Shamsu-d-din Iliyas Shah who reigned simultaneously 
with *Alauddin ’Ali Shah and after killing the latter be- 
came the absolute ruler of the whole of Western Bengal. Three 
of his coins arc the issues of Satgaon mint of which two bear the 
dates 751 (PI. VI. 6) and 757 (PI. VI. 7) respectively. It is in- 
teresting to note that no coin of this mint has, so far, been 
represented in the cabinets of the British or Indian Museums. 
Mr. A. W. Botham has, however, described three coins of this 
king minted at Satgaon but thev arc dated in 754 and 758. 
Both the coins, therefore, of this find bearing the dates 751 and 
757 are most important as they arc not represented, so far as has 
been ascertained, in any existing collection. The find includes 
seven more coins of this king. All these specimens, except one, 
arc struck at Firozabad representing the type ‘A’ of the Indian 
Museum Catalogue and bearing the dates 754 (PI. VI. 8), 756 
(PI. VI. 9) and 758. It is to be noticed in this connection that 
the last two dates viz., 756 and 758 arc wanting in tlie specimens 
of type ‘A’ of the Indian Museum cabinet and also in the 
British Museum collection. 

Last of all, but not the least, is the coin of Sikandar Shah, 
son of Iliyas Shah, in this find. The specimen bears the date 
759 written clearly in words and is similar to the type ‘C’ 
represented in the Indian Museum and British Museum cabi- 
nets. The coins in both the collections mentioned above arc 
without mint and in one coin only of the British Museum is 
recorded the date 764 which is also marked with a query by the 
author. The pre.scnt specimen of Sikandar Shah in the find is, 
therefore, a valuable addition in the field of Bengal numismatics. 
We look upon this piece with .an added interest in as much as 
it is an issue of the first year of Sikandar Shah’s reign, 

Shamsuddin Ahmad 



A GOLD COIN OF MAHMOD SHAH KHILJI. 

OF MALWA 

[Plate VILA.] 

The Prince of Wales Museum recently acquired this gold 
coin from a local dealer. So far, two varieties in gold of this 
ruler are known. They are: — 

(1) Obv . — dj »/0j 

. jCiilLL ^Ul jll 

Rev. — ^1 

Name of the mint Shadiabad in the margin. 

(2) Obv. — (AJjil ji\ ^jdalwJI 

Rev. — j;i(LJL 41)1 jU. ) 

and date. 

Of Variety No. i about half a dozen coins arc known and 
are dated 8qi, 869?, 870 and 871 A.H. 

The coins of Variety No. 2 are extremely rare and only one 
piece with date 870 is noticed by Thomas on page 347 of his 
Chronicles. 

The coin which forms the subject of this note belongs to 
Variety No, 2 and is dated 849 A.H. The script is different and 
the legend is not inscribed in cinquefoil as on No. 306 of Thomas. 
It dispels the idea tliat no gold coins were issued before 970 A.H. 
The dates 941 and 949 are clear proofs of this early currency in 
gold. We know from history that due to the heretical views of 
Nasir Khan, the Governor of Kalpi, there was a conflict between 
the armies of Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa and Mahmud 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. A general action ensued, but the result 
was indecisive. The terms proposed by the Jaunpur ruler were 
ultimately accepted by the Malwa Sultan and peace was 
declared in 849 A.H. Possibly this gold coin with date 849 
A.H. was issued when peace was declared and both the rulers 
retired to their respective territories. 

The legend is as under: — 

Obv.— yjJI Ufi ^(LUl 

Rev. — AjthLiM 4Jj| kVlk j 

The date over the - ^ of 

It weighs 168 grains. 


C. R. SiNCHAL. 



A RARE MUHR OF NIZAM SHAH BAHMANI. 

[Plate VII-B.] 

The monetary issues of Nizam Shah Bahmani, which so far 
were known only in copper, are extremely rare and the Prince of 
Wales Museum has the distinction of possessing a unique coin 
in gold. 

This ruler is generally known by the name of Nizam Shah 
but when wc turn to his currency, we do not read Nizam Shiih 
on either the obverse or the reverse of his issues. As a rule Mus- 
lim coins are struck either with the name of the king or his title, 
but on his issues, so far known, both these important features are 
missing. He is only known by the name of Ahmad Shah bin 
Humayun Shah. It is worth enquiring whether he assumed this 
name at the time of ascending the throne. As his coins bear the 
name of Ahmad Shah, one might suggest that in future he may 
be styled as Ahmad Shah III instead of Nizam Shah and this 
suggestion deserves consideration at the hands of eminent numis- 
matists. The name of a ruler is recognized by his currency and 
not by his personal name given to him in his childhood by his 
parents. The most important and interesting point in this 
Muhr, however, is that the obverse legend gives a clue also to 
this name which reads as Nizam-ud-dunya waud-din, for the first 

time. The reverse legend acI/^ ^UjI oli. ‘May God perpetuate his 

kingdom’ was used only by him and by no other ruler of this 
dynasty. 

The mint Muhammadabad (Bidar) was named by Ahmad 
Shah after the name of the saint Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Daraz. 
It was renamed as Zafarabad by Aurangzeb. 

The legend runs like this: — 

Obv . — j (xjjJI yiliJi Jpyi 

Rev. — In square 

Margin a'IV 

The weight is 170 grs. 


C. R. SiNGHAI.. 



A NEW MUHR OF MAHMOD SHAH BEGDA 
OF GUJARAT 
[Plate VII-C.J 

Some time back a local bullion merchant brought some gold 
coins for sale and it was a great pleasure to lay my hands on a 
unique gold Muhar of the famous ruler of Gujarat. In fact* the 
issue of the kings of Gujarat .were mainly confined to silver and 
copper and not more than twenty coins in gold of all the rulers 
of Gujarat were known so far. Out of the ten rulers of 
this dynasty who arc known by their currency, only five, 
it seems, were anxious to strike their money in the precious metal 
and the credit of issuing the largest number of Mnhrs goes to 
Muzaffar Shah II and his grand-son, Mahmud Shah III. 
Mahmild Shah Begda, who was the most important ruler of this 
dynasty, did not strike many gold coins of which only one piece 
in the British Museum, London, is known. That piece bears no 
mint and is dated 914 A.H. The legend on the reverse is most 
common as can be seen from his other issues. The coin which 
is described here is unique in all aspects, except the legend on the 
obverse, which is common to both. The legend on the reverse of 
this coin is very interesting. The name of the king is inscribed 

in a circle and is followed by i.e., “May his Khalifatc 

be perpetuated.” The name of the mint with its full epithet and 
date 902 A.H. can be seen in the margin. If we just peep into 
the history of these legends, we find that it was Mahmud Shah I 
who first introduced the sacred phrases of ^ 

to be struck on his few earlier coins and these were 
followed with slight variations by his successors. It seems the 

legend reserved for gold, while 

lit t 

4Jlb for his silver coins only, as these are not to 

be seen on any of his copper issues. On his later issues, these 
phrases were replaced by with the following portion 

being continued. The reverse legend was copied by 

him from the coins of his brother and grand-father Ahmad Shah II 
and Ahmad Shah I respectively. This oil was first 
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used by him on his copper issues only in the year 863 A.H., 
when he came to the throne and these coins are exactly similar 
to the billon issues of his brother Ahmad Shah 11 except the 
name and title {vide No. 144 and 259 of the Catalogue of Coins 
of the Sultans of Gujarat in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, 1935). It weighs 175*5 grs. 

The legend runs as under: — 

Obv. — In dotted circle 

I 

Rev. — In circle AliiUl jJH 

In the margin: — 

j ^ tt* # 

C. R. SlNGHAL 

A UNIQUE QUARTER-RUPEE OF SHER SHAH SORT. 
[Plate VII-D.] 

This tiny piece was purchased from a Lucknow dealer for 
the Coin Cabinet of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay. At the time of the Annual Meeting of the 
Numismatic Society of India held at Agra on 2nd January, 1927, 
Mr. Ratilal M. Antani of Udaipur had exhibited a quarter-rupee 
of Sher Shah of Agra mint (vide N.S. No. XL, article No. 265). 
But the coin which forms the subject of this note is absolutely 
different from the one already known to numismatists. This coin 
bears no mint but is dated 948 A.H. and is in a fairly good con- 
dition. The type is the same as No. 630 of Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, or No. 1073 of Mr, H. Nelson Wright’s splendid 
Catalogue of these coins. The legend reads as follows: — 

Obv. — In square, the Kalima. 

JjWI 

Margins indistinct. 

Rev. — 

aCU ajul aU. 

q |«A AidaLw ^ 

Wt. 40 grains. 

C, R. SiNCHAL. 

6 



THE GENEALOGY OF AHMAD SHAH III 
OF GUJARAT. 


An interesting inscription published by Mr. G. Yazdani in 
Efigrafhia Indo^Moslemica, 1935-6, p. 50, clears up a doutbful 
reading on certain coins of this ruler. The inscription describes 

Ahmad (III not II as stated by Mr. Yazdani) as of his pre- 
decessor Mahmud Shah III. The word though it can be 
clearly read on the coins, now that the correct reading has been 
pointed out, was read by Mr. Nelson Wright doubtfully as 

(I.M.C., II nos. 98 and 99, p. 238, and pi. 10), and by Mr. 
Singhal {Cat. Coins, Prince of Wales Museum, no. 718, pi. 8, 

and no. 732 (a), pi. 9.) as 

Mr. Yazdani, taking the ordinary meaning of ^ as uncle 

interprets this coin and the inscription as recording that Ahmad 
Shiih III was the cousin of Mahmud Shah. This, however, con- 
flicts with the genealogical table at p. 71 1, Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. 3, which Mr. Yazdani, therefore, supposed to be in- 
correct as it shows Ahmad Shah III as fifth in descent from 
Ahmad Shah I, while Mahmud Shah III is sixth in degree from 
the same common ancestor. The table would then make Ahmad 
Shah an “uncle” rather than a cousin. 

Colonel Wolseley Haig’s table has, however, the good autho- 
rity of the ''Arabic History of Gujarat,” edited by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, Vol. 2, p. 391, and the Mirat-i^Sikandari, as translated by 
Bayley, in “The History of Gujarat,” p. 454, describes him as a 
“relative” of Mahmud Shah III. Professor Margoliouth has called 
my attention to Freytag’s definition of ^4^ which is equivalent, 

translating the Latin, to “relative” or “kinsman.” In a recent 
letter Mr. Yazdani tells me that he now agrees that ^3) is used 
in a wider sense than ‘first cousin,’ and as example he says that 
the late King Faisul of Iraq described himself as of His 

Exalted Highness the present Nizam of Hyderabad, who is des- 
cended from Abu Bakr. a companion of the Prophet. The 
genealogical table in Camb. Hist. India, Vol. 3, p. 71 1, may thus 
be taken as more correct in this in.stance than those given by Mr. 
Nelson Wright and Mr. Singhal. 


R. Burn. 



NOTES ON SOME RARE GOLD MUGHAL COINS 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

[Plate VIIL] 

It has been suggested that I should send the Numismatic 
Society of India some notes on the coins of Akbar and Jahangir 
which have recently been acquired from me by the British 
Museum. In this paper I propose to deal only with the more 
outstanding gold coins. 



AKBAR 



Obv. 

Rev. 

Urdu 

Kalima in quatrefoil. 

In foliated lozcngc 

987 

In corners, reading 


Wt. 185-8 

from bottom right to 

jx(] 

PI. VIII, I. 

left: 




In corners, from 
bottom right read- 


ing to left: 
dX-U j oU. I I 

I know of no duplicate but a few rupees of similar design 
and mint are known. 

2. Agra The obverse has the Kalima in a looped 

970 and foliated pentagon and the legend and 

Wt. 166-4 arrangement of the reverse are similar to 
PI. VIII, 2. those of the coins of 971. 

The interest of this coin lies in the fact that it is the earliest 
known gold coin of the Agra Mint. 

Obv. Rev. 

3. Agra 

48 Azar x'lU 

Wt. 84 V 

PI. VIIL 3. 

This is a half rriHhr, 

The British Museum has a coin of similar denomination 
but struck in the month of This was in the cabinet of the 

late Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, I.C.S.; I can trace no others. 
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4 ' 

50 R.Y. 

Shahrewar 
Wt. 167*5 S*"^* 

PI. VIIL4. 

A mtihr of the same year and month and similar in orna- 
mentation has been described and illustrated in the Lucknow 
Museum Catalogue under No. 80. But the arrangement of the 
reverse legend is different. In the coin now figured the reverse 

reads ^ in the Lucknow nj) The British 

0 ♦ 

Museum possesses another of these rare and beautiful muhrs but 
of the month Amardad. It is similar to the Lucknow coin in the 
arrangement of the reverse. 



Obv. 

Rev, 

5. Labor 

A)) 

,J| ^^0 

40 R.Y. 


I*. 

Di 

Abu 



Wt. 181*7 grs. 

PI. VIII, 5. 

The weight of this coin shews that it is the llahi of Abul 
Fazl’s inventory in the Ain-i-Akbari weighing 12 mas has 
surkhsy i.e., about 187 grs. Muhrs of this weight were apparently 
struck up to the 45th regnal year. Thereafter the normal weight 
was II mashas (about 170 grs.) The broad flan (*95 of an inch) 
makes the coin a striking one. It also seems to be unique other- 
wise, there being no mention of any specimen of this type in 
the British Museum, Punjab and Lucknow Museum cata- 
logues, or elsewhere, so far as I know. It is further the earliest 
of the Labor gold muhrs with Akbar’s creed, though two quarter 
muhrs of the month of Azar of this year (40) and type arc 
known. Dr. White King had one (Schulman Sale Catalogue 
Pt. Ill, No. 3497) and one is still in my own cabinet. The 
latter weighs 47 grs. and was known as a ‘Man.’ 


Ohv. Rev, 

6. Labor As on No. 5 

48 R.Y. 1*/^ 

Mihr 

Wt. 84 grs. 

PI. VIII, 6. 
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This coin is apparently the only gold hali-muhr of Labor 
known. Its weight and date shew that it is a half of the round 
mfthr of Abul Fazl’s inventory. 

Ohv, 

7. Malpur Kalima in triple square, the centre one 

A.H. 984 dotted. in bottom left corner. Margins 
Wt. i 68*2 grs. cut. 

PI. VIII, 7. 

Rev. 

In oblong area enclosed by triple lines, 
the centre one dotted: 

^jJ) JlU 

Below ^ jiJL* XiUivil 

This is the only gold coin known from this mint, so far as I am 
aware. A rupee — also single and also of 984 A.H. — was in the 
cabinet of Mr. Geo. Bleazby of Allahabad and is now in the 
British Museum. The date, however, runs vertically above the 
^ of on the reverse, which is enclosed in a triple 

square similar to that on the obverse of the gold coin. Some 
copper dams are known, ranging between 983 and 986 A.H., 
but they are scarce. Malpur is one of the group of States in- 
cluded in the political agency of Mahikantha and lies sixty miles 
east of Ahmad«abad. It will be noted that the muhr and rupee 
resemble in design the coins of Ahmadabad of the same year. 
The necessity of having another mint so close to Ahmadabad is 


difficult to understand. 

Obv. 

Rev. 

8. No mint name . 



recorded. 

‘-hj c/-' 


R.Y.44 



Mihr 


1; 

Wt. 161 grs. 




PI. VIII, 8. 


The Persian couplet is the same as that on the coin of Agra 
described and figured under No. 169 in the British Museum 
Catalogue. This coin differs in having no mint name, the regnal 
year taking the place of the mint on the obverse. The reverse 
of the Agra coin records the regnal year 49 and month — Azar. 
The Agra coin also has a broader flan. 
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JAHANGIR 


9. Agra 


A.H. 1014 

R.Y. I 


Wt. 100*4 grs. 

PI. VIII, 9. 


Obv. 

Rev. 

In triple circle, the centre 
one of dots, on floral field 

As on obverse 

^1 )i) 4JI 


j> — 


41)1 jj-j 


l-ll* >/l 



1 


This important and unique piece, which is a half of the 
heavy muhr issued by Jahangir in the early years of his reign, 
has been described and illustrated by Mr. R. B. Whitehead in 
Part III of his paper “Some notable coins of the Mughal 
Emperors” in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1930, p. 6. It is a 
pre-coronation piece as shewn by the title Sultan Salmi and 
recalls the Salimi rupees of the Ahmadabad Mint. At his 
official accession the Emperor took the titles of Nuru-d-din 
Jahangir. 

Obv. Rev. 


Labor 

In triple circle on 

As on obverse 

A.H. 1032. ‘ 

floral field: 


R.Y. 17 



Wt. . 170 grs. 



PI. VIII, 10. 

(V ^(3 

sCam 3 





jyj’ 



This unique coin was also described and figured by Mr. R. 
B. Whitehead in the paper quoted above, p. 8. The same coup- 
let appears on a zodiacal muhr, sign Scorpio, of the same mint 
and the same dates in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 
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II. Sq. 

Agra 

A.H. 1020 
R.Y. 6 

Month Khurdad 
Wt. 1 68*4 grs. 

PI. vm, II. 


Ohv. 

In triple square, the 
centre one of dots, 
enclosing a double 
lined octagon with 
floral emblems in 
corners : 


Rev. 

In triple square, the 
centre one of dots, 
enclosing a double 
lined eight peaked 
star with floral em- 
blems in corners : 


12. Agra 
A.H. 1022 
R.Y. 8 

Month Farwardin 
Wt. i68 grs. 

PI. VIII, 12. 

Obv. 

In quadruple circle, the 
alternate ones of dots: 

;y 


‘j ii-ww 

\-Y- 


Rev. 

As on obverse. 
tj I 

A 

\*Yr 


Among the gold coins that passed from my cabinet to the 
British Museum were twelve mahrs of Jahangir of the Agra 
mint with dates between the fifth and twelfth years of his reign. 
From the point of view of artistic excellence these, especially 
those of the 5th and early 6th regnal years, can hardly be 
equalled in the whole range of Mughal coinage, unless it be by 
the coins of the last few years of Akbar’s reign. The following 
is an abbreviated list: 

1019- 5 Isfandarmuz square. 

1020- 6 Khurdad square. 

1020-6 Amardad. 

1020-6 Shahrewar. 

1020- 6 Di. 

1 02 1 - 7 Farwardin. 

1 02 1 -7 Shahrewar. 
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1022-8 Farwardin. 

1022-8 Amardad. 

1022-8 Shahrewar 124 grs. 

1026- 11 Isfandarmuz. 

1027- 12 Azar. 

This striking series appears to have begun in the month of 
Mihr 1019 and the coins were for the first few months of heavy 
weight and alternately round and square. Muhrs of Azar, Dai 
and Bahman 1019-5 and of Ardibihist 1020-6 are not, so far as 
I know, anywhere recorded. A look out should be kept for 
these. Of the above twelve coins I am describing and figuring 
only two. The Khurdad coin of 1020-6 seems to mark the com- 
mencement of the lighter weight series and it is noticeable for 
being square instead of round as it should have been had 
it continued the earlier and heavier series. After it all the 
muhrs are round and of light weight, though in the rupee issue 
the alternation of round and square is kept up to the end of the 
series in 1028-13. I look on the Khurdad muhr of 1020-6 with 
its legend enclosed on the obverse in an octagon and on the 
reverse in an eight-peaked star as the most beautiful coin of the 
series. It is also in very fine condition. So is the other mnhr 
figured. It is typical in its design of the gold issues struck 
between Bahman 1021 and Azar 1027 when the gold series seems 
to have ended. In the months of Shahrewar and Mihr 1022-8 
a new experiment seems to have been tried. No muhr of the 
usual type and weight is known, but coins of 124 grains take its 
place. The experiment, however, evidently met with no success 
and in Aban the former type was brought back. I do not think 
that the coins of Shahrewar and Mihr (R.Y. 8) should be regarded 
as spurious. 



Obv. 

Rev» 

13. AjWr 



A.H. 1024 

»Li 


R.Y. 10 

1 ♦ 


Wt. 1 66*7 grs. 



PI. VIII, 13. 








\»rf 


A coin of similar mint and type but of 1025-11 has been 
described and figured in the Punjab Museum Catalogue No. 890 
and another in the British Museum Catalogue No. 302. There 
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are, however, differences in the arrangement of the reverse 
legend, i.e., the dies are distinct. On the British Museum coin 
the Hijra date is in the centre of the reverse instead of at the 
bottom. On the Punjab Museum coin the regnal year is placed 
at the top of the reverse — on my coin it is at the left of the 
mint name on the obverse. 



Rev, 

Rev. 

14. Surat 



A. H. 1036 

j 

otj 

RY.- 

jjlj ^ 


Wt. i6i'2 


jy 

(a little worn.) 

PI. VIII, 14. 


jJ 

l*ri 


The British Museum has a second example of this very rare 
coin — of the same mint and date, and the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue records a Nilr Jahan muhr of Ahmadabad of 1037. 
I can find no record of any orders. Neither the Indian 
Museum and Lucknow Museum catalogues nor the sale cata- 
logue of the White King collection contain any mention of a 
gold coin in the name of Nur Jahan. 


H. Nelson Wright. 



A UNIQUE BI-MINTAL MUHR OF SHAH JAHAN. 
[Plate VII-E.] 

The coinage of the Mughal Badshahs of Hindustan, 
although generally not so artistically executed as those of the 
Imperial Guptas and some other indigenous ancient Indian coins, 
provides ample materials and information for study by research 
scholars not only of numismatics but of history and economics 
as well. 

It cannot be said that the fine arts did not sufficiently deve- 
lop during the Mughal period to leave a definite impress on 
coins nor can it be said that they deteriorated so much as to 
make it impossible to produce fine examples of artistic pieces 
in the form of coins in view of the fact that the legacy the period 
has left behind in the shape of carvings and inlaid works on 
precious and semi-precious stones, textiles and miniature paint- 
ings still remains unparalled even after nearly three centuries. 

The simplicity of execution in Mughal coinage can be 
explained for two reasons. One was their religious sentiments 
which prohibited the representation of living beings in art. 
Their artistic spirit was diverted towards ornamental writing in 
the form of Tugra and fine Nastaliq Caligraphy. Of course, the 
portrait and zodiacal coins of Jahangir and the hawk, duck and 
Ramchandri muhrs of Akbar are the only exceptions. The 
other reason was the influence of the types and forms of coins 
then in circulation in Iran and Turan which they imitated and 
from where the Pathan and Mughal soldiers of fortune had 
come over to Hindustan. 

In spite of the paucity of artistic designs as compared with 
the coinage of the Imperial Guptas etc., the Mughal coinage 
abounds in historical and other information which I can safely 
say no other system of coinage in the world, ancient or modern, 
has yet supplied to historians and numismatists. The following 
peculiarities are to be particularly noted: 

(1) The Hijra year 

(2) The regnal year 

(3) The Ilahi year 

(4) The name of the month 

(5) The name of the mint towns 

(6) The mint marks, and 

(7) The Caligraphy. 



A UNIQUE Bl-MINTAL MUHJR OF SHAH JAHAN 5I 

The mint towns themselves only give us the idea of the 
extent of the Empire of the particular Emperor, but the name of 
a new mint town in conjunction with the year on the coin of a 
particular Emperor furnishes information regarding the date of the 
real conquest by the force of arms of that particular province 
of which the mint town was the capital or a formal acknowledg- 
ment of allegiance on the part of the hereditary chiefs of the 
province; because the reading of the Khutba i.e. proclamation of 
the regnant appellation and titles of the actual occupant of the 
throne of Dehh in the Friday prayers and the stamping of coins 
were in those days universally regarded as manifestoes of 
unchallenged supremacy. 

The Mughal Badshahs of Hindustan were so particular as 
to their royal prerogative of minting coins that they carried mint 
and apparatus along with them on their march with their armies 
as well as on pleasure excursions, thus we have coins struck in 
the mint URDU (Royal Camp) urdu zafar qarin (Camp associated 
with victory) and URDU dar rah 1 dakhan (Camp on the road 
to the Dakhan). 

The mint name urdu first appears on a coin of Babur in the 
Punjab Museum and on a few coins of Akbar also. Three 
unique zodiacal muhars of Jahangir arc also of urdu mint. The 
mint name urdu zafar qarIn is only too familiar to the collec- 
tors of Akbar ’s coins as they were abundantly struck. 

URDU DAR RAH I DAKHAN is a mint Oil a unique coin of 
Jahangir in the Lucknow Museum. 

Of Shah Jahan there is only one known Nisar with the mint 
name of urdu zafar qarin. 

From the above it is clear that although there arc plenty of 
Akbar ’s coins with the mint name urdu zafar qarIn, there are 
only a few of Jahangir and Shah Jahan with the Camp as their 
mint. This fact suggests that carrying of coin-dies with the 
Camp names engraved on them gradually came into disuse, and 
the later Mughal Emperors after Akbar, whether on their military 
expeditions or on their pleasure excursions to other provinces 
carried with them coin-dies of the capital towns of cither Agra 
or Dehli from wherever they made their start, and used them for 
stamping the obverse side only and for the reverse used the die 
of the capital town of the provicc where they made a longer 
halt, and struck coins during their sojourn. This supposition is 
borne out by an interesting gold muhr of Shah Jahan, so far 
known to be uraque, which is in my cabinet. The coin has on 
the obverse the name of the Emperor with full Imjx!rial titles 
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and the mint name of Akbarabad, the execution of the die being 
exactly in the artistic Agra and Dehli type, while on the reverse 
side appears the Kalima, the mint name of Patnah, a portion of 
the regnal year 3 and the month Ardibihist; the die is engraved 
in exactly the peculiar and comparatively inartistic Caligraphy of 
Patnah as is found on all other Patnah coins of this Emperor. 

Another explanation which might be advanced is that 
obverse dies with the name of the Emperor only without any 
mint name were usually carried on such expeditions or excursions 
but on this occasion an obverse die with the name of the Emperor 
and the name of the mint town was taken from Akbarabad 
through oversight. 

The above mentioned conjectures seem to be most plausible 
and the matter is left to the judgment of eminent scholars of 
history and numismatics. 


Bahadur Singh Singhi. 



THREE BRONZE COINS OF PERSIS 
[Plate VII-F.] 

Persia is the Latinized form of a name which originally and 
strictly designated only the country lying along the north-east 
coast of the Eranian Gulf and bounded on the north by Media, 
on the north-west by Susiana and on the east by Carmania. It 
had of old its capital at Istakhr or Persepolis. the cradle and sacred 
hearth of the Achaemanian and Sasanian dynasties. This 
country and its people were anciently called Parsa. This name 
figures in the cuneiform inscription of Darius the Great (B.C. 
521-486) at Persepolis. “This land Parsa,’* says Darius, “which 
Ahura-Mazda has given to me, which is beautiful and rich in 
horses and men, according to the will of Ahura-Mazda and my- 
self it trembles before no enemy.” The Greek form nepaai 
with e for a, which all European languages follow, seems to have 
come from the lonians, who disliked to pronounce a even in 
foreign words. Thus Ttepaai would stand for Parsa. The form 
nepais is exclusively Greek. The name Persia, which with 
slight variations, is the name for Eran in all European languages, 
has its historic origin in the Greek appellation of this land. The 
Achaemcnian dynasty, which rose from this province, so extended 
its power over the whole upland country, and built up such a 
mighty empire that the name of Parsa was applied to the entire 
country and its people, and so again, when a second great empire, 
that of the Sasanians, arose from the same land, all its subjects 
began to be called Persians, and Persis or Persia was used for 
the whole Sasanian lands. The name Eran, on the other hand, 
was of much wider signification than Persia, and the whole-upland 
country from Kurdistan to Afghanistan, may be called Eran. 

After the conquest by Alexander (B.C. 331) and under the 
Greek Seleucids, who had become masters of Alexander’s 
Eastern Empire (B.C. 323-140), Persia or Pars become a satrapy, 
governed like the others by a satrap. At the time of the dis- 
solution of the Seleucid Empire, this province revolted almost 
about the same time as Parthia in B.C. 249-48, and gained its 
independence. 

Persis never became a part of the empire of the Arsacids, 
although her kings recognized their supremacy when they were 
strong. It had throughout the whole Arsacid regime held an 
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isolated position, and is so seldom mentioned by ancient writers 
that our knowledge of its history and native princes is wholly due 
to Its coins, but we cannot state whether these princes were all 
of one dynasty or more. From the different series of its coins, 
it is possible to assume that there were distinct periods in its 
history and consequently several reigning dynasties. The em- 
blems on the coins show that Persis was always loyally Zoroas- 
trian, though the Greek deities and Phil-Hellenism had pene- 
trated the court of the Arsacids. Even after the researches of 
well-known numismatists for the last fifty years, we cannot com- 
pile with certainty a list of its rulers or determine with precision 
the limits of their reigns. It must not be assumed that the 
kings followed one another in a continuous sequence, because 
allowances have to be made for the possibility of contempranc- 
ous reigns as well as the rise of usurpers and rival rulers, but we 
cannot prove such events from the coins, which are devoid of 
dates. 

The coinage of Persis covers a period beginning about B.C. 
249/48 and lasting until the rise of the Sasanian coinage in the 
first decade of the third century after Christ. It consists of 
four distinct senes, the first of which appears to date from B.C. 
249/48 to about 150, because the coins in question arc Achaeme- 
nian in style, the Achaemenian tradition being much stronger 
in Persis than in Parthia. The coins of the second series are 
characterized by the difference in style to those of the first series, 
and by the new title shah assumed by the kings, as borne by all 
the other satraps of the Arsacid Empire. It seems probable that 
during the reign of Mithradates I (B.C. 171-138), Persis was 
subdued and became one of the semi-independent satrapies of 
the Arsacid Empire. It is, therefore, possible to date this series 
of coins from about B.C. 150 to about 100. The third series 
covers the period of the first century before Christ. It is greatly 
influenced by the type of the Arsacid drachms. The head of 
the king, which is turned to the right on the coins of the earlier 
series, is here turned to the left in accordance wtih the Parthian 
fashion. This direction of the head of the king continues 
on the coins of the fourth series till the time of Ardashir 
Papakan (A.C. 211/12-241), when the old type is resumed. 
The arrangement of the inscription in a square is another feature 
copied from the Arsacid coinage. The small fire-altar is of the 
Parthian type as found on the Parthian bas-relief near Bchistun, 
on several Arsacid seals, and m strata of the Parthian age in 
Babylonian and Assyrian excavations. The inscriptions on the 
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coins of this series add the name of the father to that of the 
reigning king, which rule prevailed up to the time of the early 
coinage of Ardashir Papakan. This innovation enables us to 
arrange these coins in chronological order with certainty. In the 
fourth series of coins two groups are distinguishable, the one 
subsequent to the third series and the other immediately pre- 
ceding the Sasanian coinage. This Series naturally covers the 
remaining period upto about A.C. 210. 

The coinage of Persis offers important palaeographic evi- 
dence. The characters in the inscriptions on the coins of the 
first senes are almost identical with the Babylonian Aramaic of 
the fourth and third centuries before Christ, and the Aramaic 
inscriptions on Achacmenian seals. The early coins of the 
second series show that the script commences to deviate from 
the archaic to the Parsik form, and the coins of the third series 
display so marked a difference that the two scripts arc clearly 
distinguishable. In the fourth senes several characters have 
reached their final forms, and during the course of the first cen- 
tury after Christ the differentiation between the Aramaic and 
Parsik scripts was complete. On the later coins of this series 
the script become nearly the same as that on the coins and rock- 
cut inscriptions of the early Sasanian kings. This evolution of 
the script is very different to that which produced itself in the 
country of the Semitic language, such as Susiana and Babylonia, 
the Aramaic writing preserved for a very long time, than in 
Persis, their archaic characters. 

Pahlavi IS the name given by the followers of Zoroaster to 
the language and characters in which are written the ancient 
translations of their sacred books and other works of a critical 
character, but the correct term should be Parsik. The name 
Pahlavi means Parthian, Pahlav being the regular Parsik trans- 
formation of the older Partliava. This fact points to the conclu- 
sion that this language belongs to the Pahlav country. On the 
other hand, the name Parsik indicates that this language was 
current in the principality of Pars (Persis). Other linguistic, 
graphical and historical indications point the same way. But it 
is far from clear how the strange practice of writing Semitic 
words which were to be read as Parsik was developed. This 
system cannot be the invention of some individuals, for in that 
case this practice would have been more consistently worked out. 

With these preliminary remarks I here introduce to the 
notice of students of this epoch three bronze coins, now in the 
cabinet of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, which as far 
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as I know, are unique, for the known currency of Persls consists 
entirely of silver. These three pieces pertain to the first, second 
and third series which fact implies that bronze coins were also 
struck in Persis covering the period from about B.C. 249/48 to 
the first century before Christ. 

No. I. First Series. 

Vatafradat I (Autophradates I) 

Metal /E Wt. 180 grs. 

Axis t Size 1-25" 

0 /?v. — Head of Vatafradat I r., with short beard, wearing 
kyrbasia bound with diadems tied at back, and with 
flap to cover ear; grenctis. 

Rev. — Fire-altar, with double panelled doors, and horned 
battlements above; above it hovers an image of 
favahr (badly struck up); on 1., the king wearing 
head-dress as on obv., and long garment with sleeves, 
standing r.; r. hand raised in adoration towards the 
altar, and 1. resting on upright bow before him; on 
r., standard; iminscribed, but strokes on r. and in ex.; 
grenetis; flan concave in form. 

The inscription on the reverse of the silver coins is: — 
Vatafradat fratarakd zt alahia, ‘Vatafradat, the divine chief’. 
Frataraka, ‘the chief’, was the official title of the kings of Pars 
(Persis), and the ideograms zi alahid stand for i hagdn, ‘the 
divine.’ On some coins the mint-name is found in an abbre- 
viated form: , while on some others the full name ap- 

PR ^ 


Btrtd is the ideogram for stakhr, ‘for- 


BIRTA 
PRS 

tress’, and PRS refers to Pars, therefore^ Bhtd Pars means the 
fortress of Pars, that is the capital Istakhr or Persepolis. 

No. 2. Second Series. 

Darayav I (Darius I) 

Metal JE Wt. 76 grs. 

Axis t Size *90'^ 

Obv. — Head of Darayav I r., with close cropped beard, 
wearing kyrbasia with neck-piece, bound with diadem 
tied at back, crescent (horns upwards) on top of 
head-dress, circular ear-ring. 

Rev. — Similar to No. i, but all details more summary, and 
workmanship ruder; on r., of altar eagle 1. on upright 
rectangle; inscr. in ex.: — Darayav malka, ‘Darius 
the king’; malkd is the ideogram for shah, ‘king'. 
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No. 3. Third Scries. 

Artakhshatar II (Artaxerxes II) 

Metal Wt. 71 

Axis t Size *85" 

Obv . — Bust of Artaklisliatr II 1 ., with short beard and thick 
waved hair, wearing Pcrsepolitan crown with stepped 
battlements, diadem, torque, and cloak. 

Rev ^ — Small fire-altar; on r. the king stands I., holding 
with both hands a sword inclined towards the fire; 
inscr. in square, above (A)rtakh(sha)tr. on 1. 
malkdy in ex. bareh (Darayav), on r. (ma)lka, ‘Arda- 
shir the king, son of Darius the king’; the ideogram 
bareh stjinds for fus, *son\ A symbol (badly struck 
up) counterstruck, obliterating the letter ‘sh’ in the 
top line and the fire on the altar. 

Furdoonjee D. J. Paruck. 


8 



OBSERVATIONS ON FIVE SASANIAN COINS* 
[Plate IX.] 

I propose to describe five interesting Sasanian coins, or 
rather, without insisting on their descriptions, to point out their 
peculiarities. The reader would, therefore, examine with care 
the figures on the plate. 

The drachm No. 4 illustrates an event known in history, 
but the pieces Nos. i and 2 have the advantage of bringing for- 
ward new documents for history itself. In the total absence of 
any other document, the legends on these latter coins permit us 
to reconstruct the history of the farthest conquest in the East 
by the Sasanian kings. The third century of the Christian era 
is justly regarded as the most obscure in the whole of the Indian 
historical period. It is, therefore, necessary to collect everything 
that can throw the least light on that period. The coins Nos. i 
and 3 are preserved in the British Museum, and the drachms 
Nos. 2, 4 and 5 belong to my cabinet. 

No. I. The British Museum possesses two drachms of 
Firoz, son of Ardashir I (224-241), the reverse of which has been 
misrepresented on account of the incorrect reading of a part of 
the inscription. I, therefore, propose to give the correct reading 
and to identify the personage seated on a throne. The reverse of 
these drachms is much defaced, but we can now restore the de- 
tails by the aid of the drachm of Hormazd I (No. 2 of the 
present article). On the reverse, to the left of the fire-altar, we 
find the crowned figure of Fir 5 z, and to the right, a personage 
in whom Herzfeld recognizes a god. Behind Firoz, we read 
PEROZi MLKA, and behind the personage, the brief legend MLKA 
iNDi/ though Flerzfeld^ claims to read Badda yazde, ‘Buddha 
god’. As this reading was erroneous, 1 pointed it out to 
this savant and justified my correction.^ But he persists in 
maintaining his erroneous reading with one modification of 

* F. D. J. Paruck : ‘Observations sur cinq monnaies Sassanides’ in 
‘Revue Numismatique’, 1936, pp. 71-— 86, pi. I; translated by the 
author by kind permission of the editors of the ‘Revue Numismadque*. 
Additional notes are enclosed in brackets, thus [ ]. 

I See my book: ‘Sasanian Coins’, pp. 82 and 322. 

2. ‘Paikuli’, p. 45. 

3 ‘Revue Archeologiqiie’, 1928, p. 2^1. 
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no importance: BMa yazde^ It is fortunate that he has 
given in his Memoir an enlarged drawing of the reverse (p. 30, 
fig. 22), and the enlarged photographs of the two drachms (pi. I, 
figs. 5a, 5b). On the drawing, this brief legend begins with the 
Pahlavi letter B, but this sign does not appear on the photo- 
graphs. On the contrary, the first letter resembles the Pahlavi 
letter m in the Sasanian rock-cut inscriptions, therefore, we 
ought to read it m and not BU. The third is K without the 
horizontal stroke. This omission is not rare in the monetary 
epigraphy of that period. The second letter of the second word 
is, without any doubt, N and not z. On the reverse of the 
drachm of Hormazd I (No. 2 of the present article), the second 
letter of the word indi resembles exactly the Pahlavi letter N 
in the Sasanian rock-cut inscriptions. This confirms my reading 
iNDi on the reverse of the drachms of Firoz. I may be per- 
mitted to say that the reading Budda or Bulda yazde is impos- 
sible, for we have only to examine the photographs to convince 
ourselves that we can easily read mlka indi, that is malka Inde. 
This reading has not only a reasonable sense, but it has the 
merit of agreeing precisely with the indications afforded by the 
epigraphy of the period. 

It appears to me to be certain that the name Inde on these 
coins signifies Sind. The Pahlavi form of this name is Hind, 
but, due to Greek influence, the first letter H has been dropped. 
These drachms were struck in the kingdom of the Kushans, where 
Greek influence was profound at that time. The artistic aspect 
of the reverse, moreover, illustrates this influence very well. 
The design in fact depends more on Greco-Bactrian art than 
Sasanian. The type of the representation of the personage seated 
on a throne is derived from that of Zeus seated on a throne, as 
found on the Greco-Bactrian coins, and the style of the per- 
spective representation of the throne is also due to the same influ- 
ence. I submitted this note to Sir Aurcl Stein, and I am glad 
to say that he has approved of my identification. The brief 
legend malka Inde, to the right, depicts the personage seated on 
a throne as being the king of Sind. 

A few letters appear on the upper part of the reverse of these 
drachms. Herzfeld® proposed, at first, the reading mzd or 

4 ‘Memoirs of the Archscological Survey of India, No. 38; 
Herzfcld: Ku'hano-Sasanian G)ins\ p. 31. This Memoir requires to 
be read with caution, for it contains many fanciful conjectures. 

5 ‘Paikuli*, p. 45. 
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MLK, then later on, sml, that is Samarkand.® From the en- 
larged photographs in the Memoir (pi. i figs. 5a, 5b), I am able to 
decipher these letters as ird. There are traces of the fourth 
letter, but it is not inscribed in full for want of space. The 
word Iradati is found following the name Inde on the reverse 
of the drachm of Hormazd I (No. 2 of the present article). This 
confirms my reading ird[ti] on the reverse of the drachms of 
Firoz. Thus, we know that this word is continued in the brief 
inscription to the right, therefore, the complete reading is malkd 
Inde Irada (ti). 

The last name may be applied to the valley of the river 
Ravi, one of the five rivers of the Punjab, that of the centre, that 
is Multan, which the early Arab geographers included in the 
kingdom of Sind." I have not been able to find any reference to 
prove that the name of this river was applied to the country 
which it waters. It is difficult to say whether the Pahlavi form 
Iradati is derived from the Indian name Iravati or from its Greek 
form Hydraotes, the old course of the river Ravi. 

f Iravati, ‘rich in food’, and Hydraotes, ‘rich in waters’, arc 
obviously two distinct names of one and the same river. It seems 
probable that die form Iradati is merely the phonetic transcription of 
'the Greek name Hydraotes, the transposition of the letters ‘d’ and ‘r* 
being not an unusual occurrence. 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director General of Arcbxology 
in India, informs me that the name Iravati persists upto modern 
times, the present name Ravi being only an abbreviated form — the 
initial vowel being drop|x:d as is the tendency in the Punjab. Tlierc is, 
however, no evidence to show that the Central Punjab was named after 
the Iravati valley, although this should not be impossible.] 

The nimbus around the head of the king of Sind, on the 
reverse, attracts our attention. The solar halo is not a distinct- 
ive characteristic of the deities, but it is alstJ proper to great men. 
The principal argument of Herzfeld® is that the nimbus around 
the head is the sole distinctive attribute which permits us to 
recognise the identity of Mithra. To accept this attribution, we 
must remove many difficulties. A study of Indo-Scythian coins® 
shows that not only Mithra but even other deities were re- 
presented with the solar halo. Thus the presence of the nimbus 
does not permit us to identify the figure with Mithra. 

6 Herzfcld, Memoir, pp. 

7 Encyclopedia Britannica*, 9th edition, sub Multan. 

8 Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 29. 

() Catalo^c of the Coins of the Greek and Scytliic Kings of 
Bactria and India in the British Museum’, 1886, Pis. XXVI-XXVIII. 
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Herzfeld asserts, moreover, in his Memoir (p. 29), that it 
was the divine prerogative to hold in the hand die Sasanian 
diadem with long bands and to present this symbol of royalty 
to the king. This assertion is proved to be false by the testimony 
of the coins of several Sasanian kings. The presentation of the 
diadem by the queen and the prince, on several coins of Bahrain II 
(276-293), is an instance in point. Herzfeld has overlooked these 
Sasanian coins. On the reverse of the drachms of Firoz, the 
presentation of the diadem by the king of Sind, seated on a 
throne, appears to be the symbol of hama-zor. We have noticed 
representations of this kind not only on the coins of several 
Sasanian kings, but also on some of their bas-reliefs. Thus, on 
that of the Naqsh-i Rustom, Ardashir I is hama-zor with 
Ahura-Mazda, then between the supposed tomb of Darius II 
and that of Dams I, Narses is figured as hama-zor with 
Anahita. This conception of hama-zor is based on religious 
tradition and texts. 

1 1 he inscription on the drachms of Firoz is : — 

Obv. — Inscr. around, beginning on r., upwards, Mazdesn bagi 
Perozi raba KUsan malka, to be read Mazdesn bage Perdze 
vazurg Kusan sah, ‘Mazda-worshipping lord Firoz, the great 
Kushan king.* 

Rev. — on 1 ., downwards, Perozi malka, to be read Perdze sah, ‘king 
Firoz’; on r., upwards, malka Indi, to be read sdh [t) Hind, 
‘king of Sind’; on top, Irada (n).] 

No. 2. I have published this drachm in another journal," 
where I have attributed it to Horniazd II) 303-310), but after 
having studied it once again, I believe that it was issued by 
Hormazd I (272/73), It was not possible tor me to explain at 
that time the meaning of the inscription on the reverse to the 
riglit, and to decipher the word in the second line on the upper 
parr of the field. The legend to the right of the reverse is : A INDI 
iRDfi. By analogy with the same inscription on the drachms of 
Fir 5 z (No. I of the present article), I think that the first word is 
malka, of which the letter A only could be deciphered. As 
I have explained above, the names Inde Iradati signify Sind and 
Multan. The reading of the word in the second line on the 
upper part of the reverse remained for a long time completely 
illusive, but now I am able to propose the reading hrezi. 


10 Coyajee, J. C., in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
1926, p. ^03. 

11 Revue Arclieologique’, 1930, p. 234 sq. 
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According to all the early Arab geographers/^ the old name of 
Rajputana was Haraz. It is probable that the original form of 
this name was Harez, as on this drachm. 

[In Pahlavi the letter ‘h* has also the phonetic vaule of ‘I^’, so 
the name Harez may be pronounced Kharez. 

Cunningham has observed that “The name of the country is 
somewhat doubtful, as the unpointed Arabic characters may be read 
as Haraz or Hazar^ and K haraz or Khazar, as well as Jurz or Jttzr. 
But fortunately there is no uncertainty about its position, which is 
determined to be Rajputana by several concurring circumstances. Thus 
the merchant Suliman, in A.D. 851 (Dowson’s Elliot, I, 4), states that 
Haraz was bounded on one side by Tafek or Takin, which, as I have 
already shown, was the old name of the Punjab. It possessed silver 
mines, and could muster a larger force of cavalry than any other king- 
dom of India. All these details point unmistakably to Rajputana, 
which lies to the south east of the Punjab, possesses the only silver 
mines known in India, and has always been famous for its large bodies 
of cavalry” (‘Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India , ed. by 
Sastri, 1924, p. 358). 

It is difficult to establish the exact limits of the extension 
of the power of the Sasanian kings in India, for the old histo- 
rians use the name India in a vague sense, but the inscriptions on 
these drachms permit us to extend the eastern limits of the 
Sasanian Empire to the countries of Sind, Multan and 
Rajputana. In the absence of any positive evidence, it is not 
possible to determine whether the conquest was made by 
Shapur I (241-272) or his immediate successor to the throne. 
As Hormazd I (272/73) appears to be the first to assume the 
title of “Great Kushan, king of kings”, it is natural to suppose 
that he aggrandized the empire. This king may possibly be 
the first to penetrate so far, the conquest of his predecessor may 
have been limited. The British Museum possesses a few cop- 
per coins of Shapur I, struck in the kingdom of the Kushans, 
but unfortunately they are much defaced. The fragmentary 
inscriptions on these pieces are of no help to us. It is proper, 
therefore, to await the discovery of other coins of the same 
type, — specimens with clear and correct inscriptions, which may 
permit us to solve the question. According to the ‘Kitab-al- 
Fihrist*,^*^ Fir 5 z was the viceroy of Khorasan [that is the East], 
during the reigns of Shapur I and Hormazd I. It is, therefore, 
difficult to decide in whose reign these drachms were struck. 
These coins, however, authorise us to state that Sind, Multan 

12 ‘Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India’, ed. by Sastri, 
I 9 H P- 358- , 

13 Fluegel und Roediger, p. 428, No. 26. 
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and Rajputana were at that time in the hands of the Kushans, 
and that their king was a vassal of Hormazd I, and possibly 
also of Shapur 1. 

[Vincent Smith, in his invaluable ‘Early History of India* (3rd ed., 
p. 273), has remarked that “Absolutely nothing positive is known con- 
cerning the means by which the renewed Persian influence, as proved 
by numismatic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. Bahram II 
is known to have conducted a campaign in Sistan, at some time between 
277 and 29A; but there is no record of any Sasanian invasicon of India 
in the third century, during which period all the ordinary sources of 
historical information dry up. No inscriptions certainly referable to 
that time have been discovered, and the coinage issued by merely local 
rulers, gives hardly any help. Certain it is that two great paramount 
dynasties, the Kushan in Northern India, and the Andhra in the table- 
land of the Deccan, disappear together almost at the moment (A.D. 
226) when the Arsacidan dynasty of Persia was superseded by the 
Sasanian. It is impossible to avoid hazarding the conjecture that the 
three events may have been in some way connected, and that the per- 
sianizing of the Kushan coinage of Northern India should be explained 
by the occurrence of an unrecorded Persign invasion. But the conjecture 
is unsupported by direct evidence.” 

If Vincent Smith had been alive today, he would have been 
delighted to find a confirmation of his suggestion of “an unrecorded 
Persian invasion” in the inscriptions on the drachms of Firoz and 
Hormazd I. 

VazHrg Kiisan sah was the official title of the Sasanian viceroy of 
Khonasan, that is the East, whereas the title Vazurg Kiisan sahan sah 
implies not only the actual suzerainty over the whole of the Kushan 
kingdom, but also over the hitherto independent Kabul valley and the 
Punjab. The result of the wars of the Sasanian kings in the East, must 
have been the recognition of their claim bv the Kushan shah and the 
Kushan kings of Kabul and the Punjab, otnerwise these titles could not 
have been assumed by the Sasanian viceroy and the king. 

On the obverse of a drachm of Bahram I (273-276), the king bears 
the title of Vazurg Kiisan (see Mordtmann, in the ‘Z. D. M. G.’, 1880, 
p. 30, No. 82; and Paruck, ‘Sasanian Coins’, p. 293 sq.). This fact 
implies that this king had retained possession of the Eastern provinces 
conquered by his predecessor on the throne. 

From the Paikuli inscription wc know that several vassal kings from 
remote parts of the empire had gone to Persia to express their allegiance 
on the occasion of the accession of Narses (293-303) to the throne. 
Among these vassals were the Kushanshah, the king of Surashtra (the 
modern Kathiawad and Kacch), the king of Avanti (the modern Malwa) 
and twelve Saka kings of the adjoining hinterland. Thus we see at a 
glance the extent of the Indian dominions of the Sasanian kings. One 
fact comes out clearly from this inscription that the Sasanian kings had 
maintained their suzerainty over die countries conquered by their 
predecessors. 

Ardashir I (224-241), in his inscriptions on rocks and coins, calls 
himself sahan sah i Eran, whereas his son Shapur I (241-272) styles 
himself sahan sah i Eran Ht Aneran in his rock-cut inscriptions, but his 
son Hormazd I and his successors to the throne bear the same 
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title on their coins. The extent of the Sasanian Empire towards the 
East at the time of the death of Ardashir I is uncertain. The general 
belief appears to be that the earlier Sas^ian kings were too much 
engaged with Rome and Armenia to spare time for Eastern expeditions. 
Byzantine and oriental historians assert that the empire of Ardashir I 
extended to the Indus and the Oxus, and upon their authority Gibbon 
(‘Decline and Fall’, Vol. I, p. 349) observes that this king had obtained 
easy victories over the wild Scythians and effeminate Indians. From 
a coin collected in the )helum district, Punjab, and from a statement 
made by Firishta, the historian Vincent Smith (‘J.R.A.S.’, 1920, p. 221 
sq.) has been able to show that Ardashir I had invaded the Punjab, 
advancing as far as the neighbourhood of Sirhind or the Satlaj, and then 
retired when tlie principal Indian monarch expressed his allegiance and 
paid tribute. 

Aneran means ‘non-Eran’, and signifies the sovereignty over non- 
Eranian kingdoms. From the above mentioned titles, it appears that 
it was Shapur I, who had extended the realm beyond what was then 
known as Eran. On the obverse of one of the few known copper coins 
of Shapur I, struck in the kingdom of the Kushans, there are traces of 
the inscription Mazdesn bagt Sahpiihri Kiisan malka (see Herzfeld, 
‘Kushano-Sasanian Coins’, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 38, 1930, p. 25, fig. 16). The reason for this title was the 
conquest of the Kushan kingdom made by this king, From the coins 
of Shapur I, Firoz and Hormazd I, struck in the kingdom of the 
Kushans, we now know the exact signification of the term Anerm. The 
name of Eran signified the whole upland country from Kurdistan to 
Afghanistan, whereas the name of Aneran was applied to the provinces 
in India conquered by the early Sasanian kings. 

The drachm of Hormazd I bears the inscription : — 

Obv. — inscr. around, beginning on r., upwards, Mazdesn bagt 
Auhrmazdi raba KiHsan malkan malkd, to be read Mazdesn bage 
Ohormazdc vaznrg Kiism sahan sah, ‘Mazda-worshipping lord Hormazd, 
the great Kushan, king of kings.* 

Rev. — inscr. beginning on top first line, downwards, Auhrmazdi raba 
Ktisdn malkan malka; on r., upwards, {malk)d Indi Iradatt; on top 
second line, Harezi.] 

N. 3. We know that Hormazd II (303-310) had married 
a daughter of the Ku.shan king of Kabul. This fact has led 
several numismati.sts to attribute to Hormazd II, the two gold 
coins preserved in the British Museum. On these coins, the 
king calls himself “Hormazd the great Kushan, king of kings”. 
From a comparison of these coins with the above-mentioned 
drachm (No. 2 of the present article), it seems a proper inference 
that these three coins were issued by the same king, that is 
Hormazd I. 

The ideogram mlky, ‘royaF,’^ appears near the fire on the 
reverse of some Sasanian coins. Mr. Herzfeld'® considered its 

14 See my book, p. 288. 

15 ‘PaikuJi’, pp 46 and 217. 
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signification, at first, to be obscure and remarked that it was 
neither shah nor shahik, but in his Memoir (pp. he reads 

it shahikan, ‘royal’, and after having discussed his own sugges- 
tions, he concludes that the ideogram mlky is a mint-mark of 
the city of Merv. As this ideogram appears above the fire, on 
the reverse of these two gold coins, he says that they were struck 
in Merv. But the inscriptions on these pieces prove that they 
were struck in the kingdom of the Kushans. The city of Merv 
was never conquered by the Kushans; it belonged to the 
Sasanian king. It is, therefore, diflScult to admit that these 
pieces, bearing such inscriptions, were issued by Hormazd I in 
Merv. It is surprising that Herzfeld did not recognise this diffi- 
culty which went contrary to his identification. 

In his Memoir (p. 15), he remarks that the only scientific 
method for establishing the attribution of the mint-marks to 
different mints, is to prove their continuity till the end of the 
Umayyad period. But it is singular that he has not followed 
this method himself. The ideogram mlky is not found on 
the Arab coins, on the contrary, the name of the city is inscribed 
in full : MKV. In order to show that the mint-marks appeared 
under the form of ideograms, he cites (p. 14) the mark bba and 
identifies it with Ctesiphon. He has failed to observe that this 
mark appeared on the coins of Yezdegerd III (632-651), dated the 
years ig and 20, and after 20 years it reappeared on the Arab 
drachms bearing the bust of Khusrau III (590-628) and dated 
the year 40, though Ctesiphon was in the hands of the Arabs 
since 637. It may be noted that the year 40 is calculated after 
die era of Yezdegerd. But as this mark appears on the coins 
struck in the year of the death of Yezdegerd, it is probable that 
this mark indicates the city in the neighbourhood of Merv or 
Herat. The identifications of Herzfeld cannot but surprise those 
who know the subject. 

The obverse of the gold coins of Hormazd I resembles much 
that of the drachm (No. 2 of the present article) of this king, 
the reverse is different. However, on the reverse, two analogous 
details arrest our attention : the presentation of the diadem by 
the personage to the right, and the nimbus around his head. 
Herzfeld^" secs in him Mithra, on account of the solar halo 
around his head. But how are we to admit that Mithra, the 
god of the celestial light, was figured as adorning a terrestrial 
fire? Obviously, this personage is the king of Sind. ^ 


16 "Paikuli*, p. 46. 

9 
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The coins Nos. i, 2 and 3, of the present article, are closely 
related and form a homogeneous series. The type of the reverse 
of the drachms o£ Firoz, in reality, resembles that of the drachm 
of Hormazd I, whereas the obverse of the gold coins and the 
drachm of Hormazd I bear the same inscription and the same 
bust of the king in almost every detail. The title of these kings 
shows that these coins were struck in the kingdom of the 
Kushans, The drachms inform us, besides, that the personage 
seated on a throne, on the reverse, is the king of Sind. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to identify the personage, to the right on 
the reverse of the gold coins, with this king. 

[The coins of Firoz and Hormazd I reveal to us an interesting fact 
that the Kushan king of Sind, Multan and Rajputana was a Zoroastrian. 
The Kushan king would not have been represented, on one side of the 
fire-altar, as hama-zor with the Sasanian kmg, unless he was a follower 
of Zoroaster. 

The inscription on tlie two gold coins of Hormazd I is: — 

Obv—insev. around, beginning on r., upwards, Mazdesn bagi 
Auhrmazdt raba Kusan malkan malka. 

Rev . — the same inscr. as on obv., but above fire, malky, to be read 
sahlk, ‘royal’. 

For the reading and meaning of the inscriptions on the obverse and 
reverse, see the inscriptions on the drachm of Hormazd I given above.] 

No. 4. This drachm of Bahram I (273-276) presents 
certain peculiarities, which arc very interesting to study. The 
inscriptions on the two sides are ordinary. On the obverse, a 
rosette is found in the field to the right of the crown. The fire- 
altar, on the reverse, is of a design different to that found on the 
other coins of this king. It is formed of a pedestal of three 
steps and a fluted column supporting four slabs of stone forming 
the top. The mark skstan (Sakastan) is inscribed above the 
fire. This is the earliest instance known of a mint-mark inscribed 
in full in the Sasanian series of coins. I do not know of any 
other Sasanian coin bearing this mark. To the left of the altar, 
the king stands wearing a crown adorned with spikes and sur- 
mounted by a globe; the hair and beared in plaits as on the 
obverse. To the right, a personage stands wearing a round 
crown surmounted by a globe and having the hair in curls. 
Who is this personage? The mint-mark enlightens us about 
him. We know that the crown prince Bahram had subjugated 
the Sakastani (the Sakas), one of the most warlike of nations, 
and had obtained the title of Sakanshah. It is probable that this 
drachm was struck after the conquest of the kingdom of 
Sakastan, which included the whole of the north-west of India, 
and that Bahram Sakanshah was represented on the reverse to 
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the right of the altar. The representation of the figure of the 
heir presumptive on the coins of a reigning king is not a rare 
case for there exist — ^we know certainly — instances of coins of 
this kind. 

Vasnier^^ describes a drachm of Bahram I (273-276), in the 
Ermitage Museum (No. 177), which bears on the reverse, to the 
right of the altar, a personage wearing a mural crown surmount- 
ed by a globe, and believes (p. 268 sq.) that this personage is 
Shapur I (241-272). It is difficult to admit that a deceased king 
was represented as a guardian of the fire consecrated in the name 
of the reigning king. This would be apotheosis, which would 
be contrary to the tenets of the religion of Zoroaster. By analogy 
with the above-mentioned coin, which is in my cabinet, we can 
be convinced that the personage is not Shapur I, but a member 
of the royal family, who was the viceroy (shah) of one of the 
provinces where this drachm was struck. It appears to me to be 
certain that the personage, whom we find wearing a mural crown 
surmounted by a globe on the reverse of some coins of Bahram IE** 
(276-293), is no other than this viceroy. This means that these 
coins were struck in the same and only province. Firdausi tells us 
that a prince ruling as the viceroy wore a crown and was called 
shah, Noeldcke^'*^ expresses the opinion that this observation 
indicates a characteristic trait of the Sasanian custom. It ap- 
pears that the wearing of the globe above the crown was not a 
prerogative of the king only. This right appears to have been 
ascribed to other members of the royal family on rare occasions. 
On the reverse to the left of the field of a hemi-drachm of 
Hormazd I (272/73), in the Ermitage Museum (No. 162),^® a 
personage is found wearing a petticoat and a mural crown sur- 
mounted by a globe. This personage is evidently the queen. 
Shapur, son of Yez-degerd I (399-420), who was viceroy of 
Armenia, also wore a crown surmounted by a globe. The obol 
in the Bartholomaei Collection (pi. XI, fig. 18) is unfortunately 
pierced on the very spot where the globe ought to have been 
visible, but the obol, which is in my cabinet, shows the globe 
very distinctly. All coins of Jamasp (497-499) bear the bust of a 
^ince wearing a crown surmounted by a globe. A gold coin of 

17 ‘Numismatic Chronicle’, iqiS, p. 274, No. 24. 

18 ‘Bartholomaei Collection*, PI. IV. 

iq ‘Das Iranische Nationalepos* in the ‘Gnindriss dcr iranischen 
Philologie’, Vol, II, p. 171; and ‘Tabari*, p. 49, note 2. 

20 Vasmer, op. cit., p. 267, No. 20. 

21 Paruck in the ‘Revue Numismatique*, 1933, pi. VI, fig. 6. 
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Kobad I (488-531), in the Ermitage Museum, shows on the re- 
verse the full-length figure of the crown prince Khusrau wearing 
a crown surmounted by a globe. 

Vasmer (p. 268 sq.) asserts, moreover, that the personage 
wearing a round crown surmounted by a globe, haying plaited 
hair and beard, and standing to the right of the altar, on the 
five coins of Bahrain I (273-276), in the Ermitage Museum, is 
Ardashir I (224-241). As I have already remarked above, it is 
not probable that a deceased king was represented as a guardian 
of the fire consecrated in the name of the reigning king. Thanks 
to the kindness of Mr. Vasmer, I have received the casts of 
the 31 coins of this king, preserved in the Ermitage Museum, 
After examining these casts, I find that on the reverse of the 
five specimens in question, the crown of the king and that of 
the other personage arc similar and without spikes. Of the re- 
maining twenty-six specimens, there are no less than sixteen 
pieces on the reverse of which the crown of the king is without 
spikes. This omission is not rare on several other coins of this 
king examined by me. This shows that the personage to the 
right of the altar, on the above-mentioned five coins, is not 
Ardashir I, but that the reigning king is represented on either 
side of the altar. 

A personage wearing a mural crown without globe is 
represented on either side of the fire-altar on the reverse of most 
of the coins of Shapur I (241-272). A similar personage appears 
almost always to the right of the fire-altar, the left side beng 
reserved for the reigning king, on most of the coins of 
Hormazd I (272/73), and of his successors to the throne up 
to Hormazd II (303-310). We cannot conceive the idea that 
the one and the same person was represented on the coins of 
seven successive kings for a period of about seventy years (241- 
310). In all probability, the ’mural crown without globe was, 
therefore, an insignia of honour for a person holding an eminent 
rank. 

We know what dominant role the questions of rank and 
title played in the life of the Persians of the Sasanian period. 
The royal custom to distinguish a person by giving him a robe 
of honour was very ancient. A crown or a diadem was the 
greatest mark of honour next to the royal rank. When the 
king gave to someone a tiara, this implied the right to occupy 
a place at the royal table and to take part in the council of the 

22 See my book, pi. XVIII, fig. 394. 
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king. Even foreigners were admitted in the classes of the very 

■ 23 

eminent. 

As for the series of the supreme officials of the central 
administration, we owe to Mas‘udi,^‘ an interesting notice. This 
Arab author says that the highest officers of the State, among the 
Persians, were five, of whom the first rank was held by the 
mdbedan mobed (the high priest). Ya‘qubi^^ has given a list of 
the most important dignitaries of the Sasanian State. Immediately 
after the king of kings, he mentions the wazurg framdddr (the 
prime minister) and then the mdbedan mobed. Mr. Christensen 
(p. 30) has reason to remark that, concerning the five supreme 
posts of the empire, there is no doubt that Mas'udi has given 
exactly as he found them in the old royal almanac (gahndmak). 
Thus, the order, which Ya‘qubi has observed in his enumeration, 
responds almost to the real situation of the time of Khusrau I 
(531-579). According to the ‘Dcnkard,’^** the mdbedan mobed 
came after the king. 

From this, we may conclude that the personage wearing a 
mural crown without globe, represented on the reverse o‘f most 
of the coins of the early Sasanian kings, was the mdbedan mdbed, 
the superior of all the mdbeds, the great pontiff or the Pope of 
the Zoroastrian world. It was quite natural that the head of the 
State and the head of the Church were the guardians of the 
sacred fire. 

Mr. Vasmer (p. 299 sq.) expresses the opinion that the 
weapon held by the king and the priest is not a sword, but a 
bundle of barsom. Such questions should be interpreted in the 
light of the religious cult and the historical traditions of the 
period. There is no ceremony in the sacred writings of the 
Zoroastrians in which the barsom is held near the fire, precisely 
as it is represented on- the coins. The king and the priest are 
represented in the attitude of guardians of the sacred fire (the holy 
warrior), that is as defenders of the faith. [In the Avesta, fire is 
called ‘the holy warrior.’] The proper weapon for this service is 
a sword. Sir J. C. Coyajee^’' has conclusively proved that the 
figure with the solar halo around his head, on the Taq -1 Bostan, 

23 A Christensen, ‘L’ Empire dcs Sassanidcs’, p. qq .sq. 

24 ‘Kitab atrtanbih wa‘l-israf’, cd. by Goeje, ‘Bibl. geogr. Arab.* 
Voi. vin, p. 103, cited by Christensen, op. cit., p. 30. 

25 Ed. by Houtsma, Vol. I, p. 202, cited by Christensen, op. cit., 
P- 30- 

26 Ed. by Sanjana, Vol. VI, p. 423. 

27 ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’, 1926, pp. 391-409. 
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is Bahrain yazata, the angel of victory, and that the weapon, 
which he holds in his hands, is a sword. On comparing the 
length of the weapon on the Sasanian coins with that of the 
figure on the Taq, it seems to be certain that the weapon re- 
presented on the coins is really a sword. An equal comparison 
with the weapon held by the king on the Persid coins of the 
third series, during the first century before Christ, would give 
the same result. There appears to be a remarkable resemblance 
between the figure on the Taq, and those of the king and the 
priest on Sasanian coins, and also that of the king on the Persid 
coins, as regards the attitude and the manner of holding the 
sword. Obviously, it was a regulation manner to present the 
weapon in religious ceremonies. Other ways of holding the 
sword or other weapons on similar occasions are also found on 
Sasanian coins. 

The gradual tendency to identify or to confuse the attributes 
of the sacred fire (the holy warrior) and Bahram yazata (the angel 
of victory) was complete some centuries before Ardashir 1 (224-241) 
succeeded the Arsacids. It must be remembered that we treat of 
an epoch of syncretisms. We know from the ‘Karnamak’ that 
this king had established sacred fires of Bahram, in order to pro- 
cure favourable auspices. This identification is also found in the 
establishment of other fires of Bahram in Persia and also by the 
Parsis in India. The angel Mithra was the guardian angel of 
the Achaemenians and the Arsacids, whereas the angel Bahram 
was of the Sasanians. The ‘Karnamak* and the ‘Shahnamah’ 
both attribute to this angel the good fortune which Ardashir had 
to escape from the great dangers which threatened him. On Sasa- 
nian coins we often find kings and even a queen and a prince wear- 
ing crowns ornamented with crests representing the eagle, the 
boar, the horse and the ram, which all are the incarnations of the 
same angel. On all important occasions, the Sasanian kings testi- 
fied their devotion to their guardian angel. It may be interesting to 
remark that this angel rmains the same even at the present time, 
the guardian angel of the followers of Zoroaster. From the des- 
cription of the characteristics of Bahram yazata y such as given in 
‘Bahram Yasht’ (verses 26-27),^® we know that this angel is the 
best armed of the heavenly deities, and that he holds a sword 
with a golden blade (or a golden hilt, according to other trans- 
lators). Even at the present day, in almost all the temples, a 
sword is kept fastened on one of the walls of the room where 


28 ‘Sacred Books of the East*, Vol. XXIII, p. 238. 
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the sacred fire is installed. This fact may corroborate the opinion 
that, according to this identification, the sword is a necessary 
attribute of the sacred fire (the holy warrior) and of Bahrain 
yazata, the angel of victory. 

No. 5. On certain coins of Bahrain II (276-293), it is diffi- 
cult to determine the animal represented above the crown of the 
queen and that of the prince. Vasmer^^ has remarked that what 
we have taken for the head of an eagle above the crown of the 
prince, on certain coins, is rather that of a lion. Similarly, I 
propose to mention certain coins on which the head appears to 
me to be that of a horse instead of a boar. It must be admitted 
that these animals are generally so badly engraved that it is some- 
times difficult to determine whether the head is that of a boar or 
that of a horse. The drachm of this king, which is the subject of 
this note, bears the head of a horse above the crown of the queen 
and that of the prince. A similar piece was described by 
Mordtmann.'^ With the help of the specimen, which is in my 
cabinet, I am able to determine that on the following coins the 
head represented is that of a horse and not that of a boar. 

I. Type with the bust of the king and the prince. 

Above the crown of the prince: 

A drachm in the Ermitage Museum.^ ^ 

II. Type with the busts of the king, the queen and the prince. 

A. Above the crown of the queen: 

1. A gold coin in the Berlin Museum.^* 

2. A drachm in the Ermitage Museum (No. 214). 

B. Above the crown of the prince: 

A dracham in the cabinet of the author. 

C. Above the crowns of the queen and the prince: 

1. A drachm in the British Museum.^^ 

2. An obol in the British Museum.®^ 

3. An obol in the Ermitage Museum (No. 219). 

4. A gold coin in the Zubow Collection preserved in 
the Historical Museum in Moscow.^® 

Furdoonjee D. J. Paruck 

29 C^. cit.y p. 290. 

30 ‘Z.D.M.G.*, 1880, p. 158, No. 547. 

31 Vasmer, op, cit.y pi. XV, fig. 32. 

32 See my book pi. Vl, fig. 133. 

33 Sec my book, pi. VII, fig. 144. 

34 See my book, pi. VII, fig. 134. 

35 See my book, pi. VII, fig. 158. 

36 Vasmer in ‘Numismatik international Monatsschrift’, Oct- 
Nov., 15,33, R %• '2' 



SOME RARE AND UNPUBLISHED COINS 
OF THE SINDHIAS. 

[Plates X^XL] 

For a study of the coins of the Sindhias it is necessary to 
follow up the history of the growth and rise of this dynasty which 
once influenced the history of the whole of India. The later 
Mughals were Emperors in name and nothing but their name is 
connected with the coinage of India during the i8th and 19th 
centuries. After the invasion of Nadir in 1739, during the reign 
of Muhammad Shah most of the States and local authorities took 
over the control of currency in their own hands and consequently 
a number of mints sprang up. Almost every important district 
town had a mint during the sway of the Marathas. This holds 
good in the case of the Sindhias as well. We are here dealing 
with only a few of such mints. Though the name of the 
Mughal Emperor and his regnal year with the corresponding 
Hijri date appear on these coins, they must be assigned to the 
Sindhias on historical grounds. An overhauling re-examination, 
based on this theory, of coins assigned to later Mughals hitherto, 
is in hand. In the meanwhile, some coins in the cabinet of 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, that can be assigned to 
the Sindhias without any fear of contradiction, are being 
published here in order of mints. Coins Nos. i to 6 arc silver, 
the remainder arc copper coins. 

SHEOPUR. 

Sheopur, commonly known as Sheopuri or Sipri, is a 
district town of the Gwalior State situated in 25'' 40' N. and 
76° 42' E. on the right bank of the river Sip. The town and 
the fort here are said to have been founded by Gaur-Rajputs in 
1537. In 1567 the fort was surrendered to Akbar during his 
march to Chittor. In 1808 the country fell to Daulat Rao 
Sindhia. He granted this place and the adjoining tract to his 
general Jean Baptist Filosc, who wrested the fort from the 
Gaurs in 1809.* 

It is said that Sindhians general mentioned above established 

« 
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a mint at Sheopur with a cannon surmounted on a gun carriage 
as mint mark. It is not possible without a reference to the 
records of the State to say exactly when this mint was closed. 
But from the evidence of coins mentioned below it can be safely 
said that the mint was working down to the end of the reign 
of Jiyaji Rao II (1843 to 1886). The mint is not mentioned in 

I.M.C., Vol. IV. W. H. Valentine does not seem to have been 
aware of the existence of coins from this Mint. They were, 
however, dealt with in a paper entitled “Notes on Coins of 
Native States” by R. Hoernlc as early as 18^7 in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. LXVI, part I.), wherein 
he has given a short description of coins based almost entirely on 
materials supplied to liim by Mr. C. Maires, the then Curator 
of the Museum and Superintendent of the Horticultural Garden 
at Gwalior at the suggestion of His Highness the then Maharaja 
of Gwalior. This article includes many rare coins though the 
assignment in some cases needs revision. The coins put under 
Seorha, Ciopur and Sipri mints can all be grouped together 
under Sheopur. These coins are locally known as Sheopuri or 
Topshahi rupees. There are three specimens of this in our 
cabinet. All are in the name of Akbar II with his regnal year 
and the corresponding Hijri date. No. I was issued during the 
reign of Daulat Rao Sindhia while Nos. 2 and 3 belong to 
Jiyajirao, who seems to have continued the name and regnal 
year of Akbar II throughout, like the Holkars of Indore, irres- 
pective of the change of rulers and events at Delhi. Coin No. 
3, for instance, bears the R.Y. 113 of Akbar II corresponding 
with the Hijri year 1333 (i886 A.D.) when neither the ruler 
nor the Mughal empire existed any more. 


I. 



2. Same as above In a crude caligraphy with the date 
1271 on the obverse above ofv^a.*A:» and the initial letter 
^ of Jiyajirao on (Uaai on the reverse. 

3. Same as above except the Regnal year 113 which can 
be seen on both the sides of the coin. 


10 
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BASODA. 

Basoda is a small portion of Gwalior State comprising about 
23 villages bordering on Bhopal and is under the Bhopal agency. 
It is under the chiefship of a family of Nawabs tracing their estab- 
lishment from the middle of the i8th century. In 1817 Basoda 
fell into the hands of Sindhias and the coins said to have been 
issued from this mint bear the name of Jankoji on the reverse 
in Devanagari characters. The mint marks, however, resemble 
those of Bhopal, viz., a trident on shaft and a chauri or fly whisk 
on the reverse and the date is the 32nd regnal year of Akbar II 
together with corresponding Hijri date 1252, i.e., 1836 A.D. 
The coin reads : — 


4 - 



There is no mint name to be seen on this coin. Out of 
about half a dozen coins noticed by me, not a single coin showed 
any trace of the mint name. All the same Mr. Hocrnle has 
assigned a similar coin to this mint and it is locally also known 
as Basodi rupee. Hence it is given here. Possibly a collective 
study of a hoard of these coins may give a definite clue. 

ISAGADH. 

5. Like the Basoda rupees, on the basis of local nomen- 
clature, Hoernle has assigned a rupee and half rupee to the mint 
Isagadh.* Isagdah is a district town in Gwalior State, formerly 
belonging to the Rajas of Chanderi. It is divided into four 
Parganas with headcjuarters at Bajranggadh, Kumbhraj, Isagadh 
and Mungaoti. Hoernle describes the coins as having the 

legend on the obverse and on the reverse with 

the symbols of two cannons, one above the other, below the 
legend and □ | O above the upper cannon on the obverse, 
and on the reverse two cannons similarly placed with the letter 
5 r (ja) to the left and a bow and an arrow below. We have a 

* J.B.A.S, 1897, P. 266, Nos. 22 & 23, PI. XXII. 
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similar coin in the Prince of Wales Museum cabinet. The mint 
name cannot be seen on this coin too, but what Hoernle takes 
as two cannons are the strokes of o of and v of 

respectively on the reverse and the strokes of and ^15 

respectively on the obverse. The letter sr stands for Jankoji. 
The legend on our coin being of a better caligraphy 
clears the mystery of the two cannons on either side. It has 
the usual legend of Akbar II with the letter ^ and the symbol 
of bow and arrow on the reverse and the mark O I □ on 
the obverse, the explanation of which I have not yet been 
able to find. 

6. There is another silver coin in the aforesaid cabinet 
which does not show any mint name but can be safely assigned 
to Jankoji Sindhia. It has the usual legend of Akbar II on the 
obverse with the Hijri date 1248 corresponding with 1833, the 
year in which Jankoji took over the reins of administration from 
the queen regent Baijabai. The reverse bears the fragmentary 

portions of the usual legend of 

bols, bow and arrow and a battle axe with the regnal year 28 (of 
Akbar II). The initial letter ^ standing for Jankoji can be seen 
placed upside down in the middle. 

BURHANPUR. 

Burhanpur is at present a tahsil town in the Nimar district 
of the Central Provinces. During the Muhammadan rule it 
played a very important part in the history of India and had 
all along been a mint town. The issues of the Mughals begin 
from Akbar’s conquest of this place in 1600 A.D. In 1760 
Burhanpur was ceded by the Nizam to the Peshwa who, after 18 
years, transferred the place to Sindhia. The old mint continued 
even during this period down to the year i860 when the British 
finally got possession of the place. Coins of the Burhanpur 
mint assigned to the later Mughals after 1720 A.D. need revi- 
sion. Mr. H. N, Wright, in his Catalogue of Mughal Coins 
in the Indian Museum, is inclined to assign coins Nos. 2346 and 
2347 included therein to the Sindhias who had complete con- 
trol over the finances and administration of the place. Even 
the crude caligraphy and the symbols on the coins point towards 
the same direction. Coins of this mint, therefore, issued after 
1760 A.D. even in the name of the Mughal emperors must be 
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assigned to the Sindhias. A study of the marks on these coins 
shows that in the earlier stages they bore the same Mughal mint 
mark (No. 105 I.M.C. Ill) of a tree which continued in a 
cruder form and was finally changed into a Bower. To this 
mark was added the trident or a snake at a later stage. 

It is usually noticed that the coins issued by local authori- 
ties or various Indian States invariably bear the name of the 
Mughal emperor till 1275, i.e. 1857 A.D., the date of the Indian 
Mutiny which finally closed the possibility of the revival of the 
Mughal rule in India. From this date the States began to have 
their coins in their own names instead of the Mughal Emperor’s 
or substituted it, with that of the British sovereign. But from 
the coins published herewith, it appears that as early as 1260, 
i.e. 1842 A.D. the Sindhias had already introduced their own title 
of Alijah Bahadur on the coins. Let us now see some coins of 
this mint issued by tlic Sindhias. 

7. This is a dumpy copper coin with big Persian letters 

showing only the word of on the obverse and 

the word with the Mughal Mint mark of a tree. 

8. This is similar to No. 7 but bears the inverse stamp 

of on the obverse, which is evidently the die cutter’s 

mistake while introducing this new legend. The obverse 
chough indistinct shows the same mint mark clearly. 

9. This is a similar copper coin with the mistake corrected. 

The obverse has of in the first line and a part of 

while on the reverse we find the central mint mark 

changed into a five petalled flower with a snake to the right 
which is also a symbol of the Sindhias used even to this day on 
the copper issues in a modified form. We also find the figure 
60 to the left of the flower which is without doubt meant to be 
preceded by 12. In the lowest line can be read letters reading 
evidently of Burhanpur. So, this is definitely a coin 

issued by Madho Rao in 1260 A.H. from Burhanpur mint. 

10. This is a similar coin of Madho Rao Sindhia issued 
from this mint in the year 1275 A.H., i.e. 1857 A.D. 

The legend on this coin is the same on the obverse while 
the reverse shows the symbols of the flower and snake promi- 
nently with the date (|)rvo- The lower margin shows 
traces of the mint mark. 
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li. Thi2» is the same as No. lo but the specimen being 
clearer affords an easier reading. The coin reads : — 


On some coins of this type we find the mint name written 
in the original form as j . 

UJJAIN. 

Ujjain is a very ancient town and from a very remote age 
of the punchmarked coins down to the advent of the British 
rule, coins were issued from this place by the respective ruling 
powers at different intervals. It has been the capital of Malwa 
(the ancient Avanti of the Malava desh). Like Burhanpur, 
Ujjain also fell to the Sindhias during the declining period of 
the later Mughals. In 1726, Ranoji Sindhia, founder of the 
present house of Gwalior got the right to collect chauth (25%) 
and Sardeshmukhi (10%) in the Malwa district on behalf of 
the Peshwa Bajirao I and was allowed the remaining (65%), 
Mokassa for himself. He fixed up his capital at Ujjain and 
carried on the administration of the Province till his death in 
1745. It remained the capital of the Sindhias* dominions till 
the year 1810 when the headquarters were removed to 
Gwalior. 

As the mint marks or symbols of the Sindhias, he adopted 
a dagger or a sword, an emblem of bravery and a trident, an 
emblem of Shiva who is the presiding deity of the town, 
being sacred to the Hindus, Ujjain is the abode of Mahan- 
kaleswara, one of the 12 Jyotirlingas of Shiva. Thus their reli- 
gious zeal and military spirit are both depicted on the coins of 
the Sindhias. We have, for instance, a number of coins in the 
name of the later Mughals with one or both of these symbols 
on them. They must be assigned to the Sindhias and not to 
the Mughals, as has been done hitherto. Under the mint note 
of Ujjain in Vol, III, Nelson Wright has himself made it 
clear that the series of coins on P. 295-96 of that Catalogue can 
only by courtesy be called Mughal coins. They all bear the 
distinctive mark (sword) of the Sindhias. In a later stage these 
coins and specially the copper coins had very little of the legend 
while the symbols occupied the prominent position. 


Obv. 
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12. This is a copper coin of the Ujjain series with a sword 

on the obverse In the centre with a fragment of ^ and a 
trident in the ^ of perhaps and traces of 

above on the reverse. There is no date or mint name to be 
seen but the symbols are indicative enough of the mint and the 
issuing authority, 

13. This is a coin with a different type of dagger with 

fragments of usual legend reverse side 

below and a part of above on the reverse and some 

letters reading like y(> (Bai Baja) with the date 12 on 

the obverse. Can this be a coin of Baijabai issued during her 
regency between 1827 and 1833? This requires further 
investigation. 

14. This coin has the year 16 on the obverse and a 

prominently placed dagger of the type of coin No. 13 on the 

reverse. 

15. This is a dumpy coin with a shorter dagger surrounded 

by a dotted border leaving practically no space for any inscrip- 
tion on the obverse; on the reverse, while the upper half of the 
coin is worn out, the lower half shows crude writing which can 
be read on some coins of this type as of Ujjain. This 

mint name together with the dagger help in assigning these 
coins to the Sindhias. It is, however, impossible to assign them 
to any ruler. 

t 6. Similar to No. 15 on the obverse while the reverse 

bears a trident surrounded by dots which is again a Ujjain 

symbol of the Sindhias. 

17. There is still a third variety of. dagger to be noticed 
on this coin with a similar dotted border on the obverse and a 
trident in the lower two thirds of the reverse with a horizontal 
line above. There arc traces of some letters in the left corner 
one of which Is evidently vof 

18. Obverse, similar to No. 17 while the reverse has a few 
dots and lines which cannot be explained. 

19. This small coin bears the name of Muhammad Shah 
who ruled from 1131 to 1161 A.H. He was a weak ruler and 
most of the States issued coins in his name with their own dis- 
tinctive symbols. Here we have a trident, the Ujjain mint 
mark of the Sindhias, on the reverse with 57 as a part of the 
date 1157. This falls within the administration of the founder 
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of the dynasty Ranoji who was in power at Ujjain between 1139 
and 1158 A.H. We may, therefore, assign this coin to Ranoji 
Sindhia. The arrangement of the coin is as under: — 



20. This coin is similar in size and legends to No. 19 but 
the legend on the obverse is more fragmentary in as much as 

only of can be seen on the obverse while on 

the reverse we have fragments of 

with two symbols — a trident (of Ujjain) and a tree (the mint 
mark of Burhanpur). It cannot be said which of the Sindhias 
issued this coin with both the mint marks together, but it seems 
to have been issued, definitely later than No. 19 and earlier than 
Nos. 7 to 10. The mint is uncertain. 

21. This is a square copper coin having on the obverse 
with date 30 and a six petalled flower which may be a 

further corrupted form of the Burhanpur mint mark. On the 
reverse there is a line dividing the coin diagonally in proportion 
of and The larger area shows a part of the trident and 

inverted fragment of The traces of letters in 

the remaining portion are illegible. If we take 30 to be the 
R.Y. of Akbar II, the coin can be assigned to Jiyajirao 
(1827-1843 A.D.). 

22. This is similar to No. 21, but the date on 

of the obverse side is ;o6 which, if taken as a continued regnal 
year of Akbar II. corresponds with 1306 A.H. which falls during 
the reign of Madho Rao Sindhia. 

23 to 26, Like the above coins there is still another 
variety which bears the flower of Burhanpur on the obverse and 
a trident of Ujjain on the reverse in modified forms. These 
coins can be safely said to be the forerunners of the current 
Gwalior pice. The arrangement on these coins is as under; — 

Obv# 

T 
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Ohv,: — A shafted lance to the left and the snake above 
the flower mark to the right with the letter ^ (standing for 

Jayajirao) in the middle with 2 or 12 below, which may be a 
part of the Hijri date twelve hundred and odd. 

Rev. : — ^An ordinary or a shafted trident with the trace 

of a date standing probably for the regnal year with J of 
placed upside down. 

All the four coins seem to have been issued by Jiyaji. 
They are illustrated here to facilitate a collective study and to 
show slight differences in each of them in the ornamentation of 
the trident and lance. 

The mint is uncertain. Possibly they may have been issued 
from Gwalior by Jiyaji rao. 

In Vol. IV of the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, we 
have a dynastic list of the Sindhias beginning from Daulat Rao. 
But as in this paper we have dealt with the coins of earlier rulers 
as well, it would not be out of place to give a list of all the rulers 
of that dynasty from the founder down to the present ruler with 
Hijri and A.D. dates for ready reference. 




A.H. 

A.D. 

(0 

Ranoji 

oc 

1726-1745 

(^) 

Jayappa. or Jiyaji I 

1158-1173 

' 745- >759 

(3) 

Jankoji 

II73-.I75 

1759-1761 


(He was killcil in the 

third battle of Panipat). 


( 4 ) 

Mahatlji 

1 1 75- 1 209 

1761-1794 

( 5 ) 

Daulatrao 

1209-1243 

1794-1827 

( 6 ) (a) 

Baijabai (Queen Regent) 1243-1249 

1827-1833 

(!>) 

Jankoji Rao 

1243-1259 

1827-1843 


(He assumed power in 1833). 


(7) 

Jayajirao II 

1259-1302 

1843-1886 

(8) 

Madho Rao . . . 

1302-1341 

1886-1925 


(Obtained powers in 1 

894 on attaining majority). 


(9) (•■') 

Court of Regency 

... 1341-1353 

1925-1936 

(b) 

jeewaji Rao — 

... The present ruler installed in 


1936 A.D. 


R. G. Gyani. 



THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE IN INDIA AND THE 
PRACTICE IN DEALING WITH IT.^ 

The method by which the East India Company dealt with 
cases of treasure trove is described in Harrington’s Analysis of the 
Bengal Laws and Regulations (Vol. iii, p. 764). At the outset, 
probably following the practice of Mughal governors, the Com- 
pany appears to have claimed everything found. As this led to 
oppression a proclamation was issued in 1777 declaring that, for 
the future, ‘all treasure shall be the property of those who may 
discover it’. This sweeping renunciation of claims was modified 
later by a resolution that it should apply only to cases where the 
treasure found did not exceed a lac of rupees. Hidden treasure 
which exceeded that amount should be at the disposal of govern- 
ment if no owner' was ascertained. Inquiry was then made from 
the law officers of the Court of Sadar Diwani (or chief civil court) 
to ascertain the provisions of Muhammadan and Hindu law, and 
as their reports differed materially from each, other it was decided 
to lay down uniform principles. 

According to Hindu texts, as quoted by the Pandits, a 
learned Brahman who found a treasure was entitled to the whole. 
If the king himself discovered a treasure he should give half to 
the Brahmans and retain tlie rest. Opinions differed as to the 
rights of other finders. Manu and Yajnavalkya declared tliat the 
finder might keep one-sixth but must surrender the rest to the 
king. Gautama would give the whole to the king except a trille 
to the finder. Visnu would distinguish cases as the finder was a 
K.satnya, a Vaisya or a 5 udra, making each of them surrender 
a stated portion both to the king and to Brahmans. The Pandits 
tliought that Mann’s dictum should be followed. 

The Muslim law officers drew a distinction between treasure 
which bore a distinctly Mussalman impression, such as the 
Kalima, a verse from the Qoran or the name of a Muhammadan 


* We are indebted to Sir Richard Burn for obtaining permission 
for the re-publication of his valuable paper in this Journal so that the 
important information contained in it may be available to numismatists 
and collectors in India. As the paper was originally published in the 
Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress, 1936, it has 
been revised and brought up-to-date by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dik.shif, 
M.A., F.R.A.S.B., Director General of Archa’ology in India and Presi- 
dent of the Numismatic Society of India — Ed., J.N.S.I. 


II 
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king, and treasure bearing other impressions such as the image 
of an idol, or the name of a non-Muslim king. Muslim treasure 
became the property of the finder if after he had advertised it 
properly no claimant proved a title to it. It was added that if the 
finder were a rich person he must bestow it in alms upon the 
poor, though the pauper recipients might be his parents, children, 
or wives. 

Of non-Muslim treasure the king was entitled to a share 
of one-fifth, and the finder to the remainder if the treasure was 
found in waste land. The authorities differed as to the rights of 
the finder when the find-spot lay in appropriated land, some 
giving the four-fifths not to him but to the person to whom that 
land was first granted after the subjugation of the country by the 
faithful, or to his heirs. But it was said to be the universally 
received opinion that when an existing proprietor laid claim to 
the trove, declaring that it was deposited by himself, his declara- 
tion was to be credited. 

Regulation 5 of 1817 embodied in law the rules for dealing 
with cases. It applied to hidden treasure consisting of gold or 
silver coin, or bullion, or precious stones or other valuable pro- 
perty found buried in the earth or otherwise concealed, and it 
laid down a procedure of inquiry. A finder was required to notify 
his discovery within one month to the district or city judge, and 
to deposit the treasure in court. Failure to notify rendered him 
liable to lose his rights to it. The discovery was advertised and a 
period of six months allowed for claim. Any claim of title made 
was inquired into, and if no right was proved the finder received 
the whole treasure up to a value of one lac, any excess going to 
government. An appeal lay from the judge’s order to the pro- 
vincial court. Revenue officers had to bring forward any claim 
of right which government might appear to possess. 

Similar provisions were enacted for the Madras Presidency 
in 1832 and 1838, and were applied to territories acquired later, 
such as the Punjab, Oudh, the Central Provinces, and Burma. 
They remained in force till 1878, when Act VI of that year re- 
placed them. The reasons for new legislation are of interest. It 
was found very doubtful what law was actually in force in the 
Bombay Presidency outside the city. In the three Presidency 
towns of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta it was not certain what 
law applied and it was thought probable that English law was in 
force there. The Regulation of 1817 had been found to give 
inducements to the finder to conceal or make away with his 
treasure. Sir Steuart Bayley when he introduced the Bill stated 
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that in the last thirty years he had known no case in which 
government had benefitted by a share, as no trove had been re- 
ported exceeding a lakh in value. 

By the new Act which is still in force treasure is now defined 
as ‘anything of any value hidden in the soil, or in anything affixed 
thereto.’ A finder of treasure exceeding in amount or value ten 
rupees is required to give notice in writing to the Collector of the 
district showing the nature and amount or approximate value of 
the treasure, the place where it was found and the date of find- 
ing, and he either deposits the treasure m a government treasury 
or gives security for its production when required. A notification 
is then published calling for claims on a date between four and 
six months later. Notice is also given to the person in possession 
of the place where the treasure was found if he was not the finder. 

If the Collector sees reason to believe that the treasure was 
hidden within 100 years before the date of finding by a person 
who appears, or by some other under whom such person claims, 
he adjourns the inquiry to allow the claimant to establish his 
right in a civil court. Failing such a decision and where the 
treasure appears to be more than 100 years old the Collector may 
declare the treasure ‘ownerless’, subject to an appeal by any 
aggrieved person to the Chief Revenue Authority. If there is a 
dispute as to the ownership of the land a period is allowed for 
decision by the civil court. When all these questions are decided 
the law provides that in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary the finder takes three-fourths and the owner of the land 
one-fourth. 

But when treasure has been declared ‘ownerless’ tlie Collec- 
tor may acquire all or any part of it on behalf of government, 
and in that case he values the amount to be acquired at a sum 
equal to the value of the materials of such treasure or portion 
cogethcr with one-fifth of such value. 

This orovision for acquisition by government at a price fixed 
by the intrinsic value of the treasure plus a definite percentage 
Was explained by Sir S. Bayley as borrowed from a law in force 
in Denmark which had had the result of marking the govern- 
ment collection of national antiquities in that country the finest 
then existing. It is gratifying to know that the working of Act 
VI of 1878 has certainly improved the official collections of coins 
in India. 

Penalties for failing to report finds have been made more 
severe, as a finder who does not give notice is liable not only to 
forfeit his share, but also to fine and imprisonment. And the 
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owner of the place of finding, if he abets the finder, may also 
lose his share and be fined and imprisoned. 

Now we pass on to the measures taken to advise government 
as to what specimens should be acquired by the Collector on its 
behalf when the treasure consists of coins. In 1884 the Govern- 
ment of India issued a resolution to guide Local Governments in 
this matter, as the power of making rules under the Act of 1878 
was vested in them. They were advised to frame rules directing 
that Collectors should invariably acquire for government all old 
coins not of British mintage. They were then to send the coins to 
the Asiatic Society of the Presidency in which the coins had been 
discovered for report on the nature of the coins and their numis- 
matic value. Specimens worth acquiring were to be given to cer- 
tain public collections in a specified order and the rest sold at the 
mints. The instructions that all coins should be acquired was 
modified almost immediately and discretion was allowed, though 
in some provinces indiscriminate acquisition continued, it was re- 
ported that the Madras branch of the Royal Asiatic was practi- 
cally defunct and coins found in that Presidency were examined 
by the authorities of tlie museum. Other variations were made 
from time to time in the arrangements for skilled examination 
which need not be detailed. In 1899 it became necessary to re- 
consider this matter in the United Provinces where coins had 
latterly been examined at the Lucknow Museum and the 
Government decided to appoint a small committee of persons 
interested in numismatics, one of whom acted as secretary and 
prepared a detailed report which was circulated to other members 
for their criticisms and also contained proposals in regard to the 
acquisition and distribution of specimens. At that time and 
almost continuously since then members were and have been 
available whose joint interests covered the entire field of coins 
found in the United Provinces. 

In 1905 the Director-General of Archa:ology, Mr. (now Sir) 
John Marshall, referred the whole question to the Government 
of India at the instance of the late Mr. Henry Cousens, who was 
in charge of the Archaeological Survey of Western India. Mr. 
Cousens pointed out that though he was examining on behalf 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and report- 
ing on treasure trove found in Bombay, the Poona Museum 
which was in his charge received no specimens as it was not on 
the list drawn up by the Government of India twenty years 
earlier. Inquiries showed that the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
still responsible for examining coins from Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
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the Central Provinces, and the Punjab, while Dr. (now Sir Aiirel) 
Stein examined those found in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, and the arrangements in Madras, Bombay, and the 
United Provinces were as already described. It was also ascer- 
tained that the procedure in Bengal had not been satisfactory. 
Before Mr. Nelson Wright was appointed Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Society in 1905, no detailed record of each find was 
maintained, though in the past scholars like Blochmann and 
Hoernle had published accounts of specially interesting dis- 
coveries. Some local governments were unable to say what had 
become of treasure they had sent to Calcutta. Official attitude is 
sometimes sceptical about the value of such things. In 1891 a 
Secretary to the Government of India wrote in criticism of a 
proposal to purchase a celebrated collection ; 

‘There is perhaps no very useful object gained in making a 
complete collection of coins any more than in making a complete 
collection of postage stamps. Every new coin found may be of 
historical use and interest, but known coins described already 
are of little use and cost a good deal. If required for comparison 
duplicate sets can be obtained at any time from the British 
Museum. It IS doubtful, therefore, if any encouragement should 
be given to the purchase of known coins merely for the purpose 
of making a collection more perfect.’ 

I have heard a similar expression of belief by the author of 
a well-known book on the history of an Oriental country more 
recently, but I do not find it shared by the Keeper of the Coins 
in the British Museum or by his assistants. Fortunately it was 
not shared by the Government of India, which in 1907 issued 
general orders that still govern the main principles of dealing 
with treasure trove. 

In the first place tliey laid stress on the importance of record- 
ing the origin, surroundings, and exact nature of each find, 
pointing out that such a record might be of value for two reasons : 
it might throw light on the history of the place of discovery, 
or it might give a clue to the attribution and arrangement of 
different series of coins. To secure such records the value of 
which increases with their number and accuracy local govern- 
ments were asked to communicate with the Director-General of 
Archeology, who undertook to maintain a list of persons who 
were competent and willing to examine coins and prepare reports 
on them. At present every Province and many of the larger States 
have bedfn able to make satisfactory arrangements for examination, 
and I hope that records are being maintained. Rai Bahadur 
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Prayag Dayal, Curator of the Lucknow Museum, who is Secre- 
tary to the Committee in the United Provinces, tells me that 
for the last thirty-six years they have detailed records filed in the 
Museum of 95>326 coins which have been received as treasure 
trove. It not infrequently happens that finds are reported the 
intrinsic value of which is less than Rs. lo. In such cases the 
practice in the United Provinces is to offer the numismatic value, 
and many coins have been acquired in that way. 

One important provision made by the Government of India 
in 1921 deserves attention. According to the Treasure Trove Act 
tlie finder of a treasure is entitled only to one-fifth of the value 
in addition to the intrinsic or bullion value of a treasure. In 


order to induce the finders of treasure of exceptional value to 
report the discovery, special rewards are now allotted to the legal 
claimants by the Director General of Archeology in the case of 
valuable finds. A reward of Rs. 500/- was given in accordance 
with this provision for the find of an exceptionally rich hoard 
of Bengal Sultans at Ketecn in the Dacca District. 

It is gratifying to find that the lead of British India in res- 
pect of the Treasure Trove Act and the regulations thereunder 
is followed by several of the forward Indian States, and sucli of 
the States as have not yet enacted such laws have agreed to adopt 
the provisions in dealing with finds of Treasure Trove within 


their jurisdiction. 


Arrangements for publication vary. Important finds arc 


often described in detail in various journals, while annual notices 


arc published in Museum or Archaeological Reports and the 
Annual Reports of the Archaological Survey of India in- 
cludes a summary of all such notices as are received by the 
department. Beginning with the present issue information 
regarding Treasure Trove will be published in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India. Since 1931 a note on Indian 
numismatics has appeared in the Annual Bibliography published 
by the Kern Institute at Leyden. 

After examination, the question of the disposal of the coins 
arises, and in 1907 it was decided to alter the order in which 
collections had been arranged for the receipt of duplicates. First 
choice is given to the principal museum in the Province in which 
a treasure has been found. It had been argued that the Indian 
Museum should come first, or that a rare coin should go to the 
Museum nearest the place where it had been struck. But it was 
pointed out that local enthusiasm had made several Provincial 


Museums richer in various series than the Indian Museum and 
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chat students would be more likely to visit their own institutions 
than Calcutta. And to the second argument it was replied that 
modern territorial divisions did not coincide with ancient king- 
doms. The Indian Museum was, therefore, placed next after 
the provincial museum, and the remaining official museums in 
India, numbering about a dozen at that time, were ranged in 
order of the importance of their existing collections. After sup- 
plying specimens to all these, the British Museum was named, 
and then local museums in a province maintained by universities 
or other non-official bodies. If coins of real numismatic value 
turn up in numbers more than sufficient to supply all institutions 
on the list the extra coins arc also acquired and placed on sale at 
the museum or at one of the mints in India. Such coins arc 
advertised, and collectors may register their names to receive lists of 
them. After five years those remaining unsold arc melted down. 

One difficulty in distribution arose from the absence of cata- 
logues, as it is unnecessary in many cases to send duplicates to a 
museum. That has been remedied by the publications of Dr. 
V. A. Smith, Mr. Nelson Wright, and Mr. Allan for the Indian 
Museum, of Mr. Whitehead for Lahore, of Mr. C. J. Brown and 
Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal for Lucknow, of Drs. Thurston and 
Henderson for Madras, Mr. C. S. Botham for Assam, and of 
Messrs. Singhal and Acharya for the Gujarat coins in the Prince 
of Wales Museum at Bombay. It is to be hoped that other 
museums will follow suit. 

In this connection it is fitting to refer to the stimulus to 
numismatic .studies in India caused by the foundation of the 
Numismatic Society of India in igio through the energy of Mr. 
Nelson Wright. Its publication, the Numismatic Supplement 
to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (now the 
lournal of the Numismatic Society of India), has spread an in- 
terest throughout the country which has shown itself in advancing 
knowledge and in the enrichment of public and private collec- 
tions. We have seen and heard much lately about Federation in 
India, and are waiting to sec what is going to happen in the 
matter of administrative relations. The latest report I have 
received from Lucknow shows that in numismatics federal re- 
lations have already come into existence. As many as thirty- 
four Durbars of Indian States have entered into exchange 
relations with the United Provinces and several more desire to 
obtain by exchange certain classes of coins. The omen seems 
favourable. 


R. Burn. 
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TWO CATALOGUES OF COINS, CHIEFLY 
OF THE BENGAL SULTANS. 

Catalogue of Coins presented to the Dacca Museum by Sayyid 
A. S. M. faifoor, by N. K. Bbattasali, M.A., pIi.d. With 6 Plates. 
Pp. XX + 40. Rs. 2. 

Catalogue of Coins presented to the Dacca Museum by Hakim 
Habibar Rahman Khan, by N. K. Bbattasali, m.a., pIi.J). With 3 
Plates. Pp. 12 + 43. 

Both these collections were the outcome of many years' 
accumulation, handed down as heirlooms in their families by 
the ancestors of the two donors and added to by their own res- 
pective acquisitions. The two collections have greatly enriched 
the coin cabinet of tlie Dacca Museum and will help re.search 
in Muhammadan numismatics, especially of the Bengal period. 
I he Taifoor collection, besides a few punch-marked coins, com- 
prises the coins of five dynasties, of which the Sultans of Bengal 
and Dehli form the major portion. Hakim Habibar Rahman’s 
collection, on the other hand, represents eleven ruling houses and 
here, too, the Bengal and Dehli wSultiins predominate. 
Three coins of outstanding interest from the historical point of 
view merit mention here. Two are silver issues of Sher Shah, 
one in each of the above-named collections, dated in 945 A.H. 
Another coin of Sher Shah’s bearing this date has been described 
and illustrated by H. Nelson Wright (vide: The Coinage and 
Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli, p. 270, coin 1040 B, PI. 21), 
who also mentions a duplicate. This date puts back the corona- 
tion of Sher Shah by a year. The third notable coin is in the 
Hakim Sahib s collection and is a silver piece of Humayun 
minted at Tanda, once the capital of Bengal during its later 
rulers. The mint name cannot unfortunately be read from the 
photograph of the coin. 

Mention must be made of the author’s discovery of some 
new mint names on some coins of these two collections : he has 
found, for instance, the mint name Chandrabad in coin No. 149 
of Husain Shah, Barbakabad in No. 119 of Barbak Shah and 
Muzaffarabad in No. 132 of the same king in the Taifoor col- 
lection, and of his attempts at finding a satisfactory solution of 
the date 899 A.H., which appears on coins of Husain Shah of 
Bengal as well as on rupees of some of his successors. We regret 
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that the symbols impressed on the nine punch-marked coins 
have not been described. 

Dr. Bhattasali*s method of describing the coins is interest- 
ing and peculiarly his own. Scholars will find a ready reference 
to important and exceptionally interesting specimens. The 
plates illustrating typical specimens seem to have been prepared 
with care and attention. 

Shamsuddin Ahmed. 


12 



NEW VIEWS IN INDO-GREEK NUMISMATICS. 


In trying to recover “a lost chapter in Hellenistic hsitory”, 
Dr. W. W. Tarn, in his work entitled ‘The Greeks in Bactria 
and India’, has brought together a mass of important materials 
which, with the strikingly original contribution made by him to 
his subject, will stimulate further research. I propose to discuss 
a few points which may be of immediate interest to investigators 
in the field of Indo-Greek numismatics. Dr. Tarn makes out a 
strong case for interpreting the monograms on Indo-Grcck coins 
as denoting not mint-cities (as originally suggested by Cunning- 
ham) but names of moneyers. The recurrence of the same mono- 
gram in the coinage of several generations can be explained on 
the supposition that the moncycr’s office was hereditary, so that 
the same name but not necessarily the same personality may lie 
hidden behind one and the same monogram. The theory must, 
however, labour under one difficulty. When a particular mono- 
gram is found on coins of king X as well as on coins of king Y, 
we cannot at once infer that X and Y reigned in succession, in 
the absence of corroborative evidence. 

Perhaps the most startling suggestion is made in respect of 
the commemorative medallions associated prominently with the 
name of Agathocles. Dr. Tarn regards these issues- as 
“Agathocles’ pedigree coins”, which is the caption of one of a 
number of important Appendices. To reach this far-reaching 
conclusion he draws upon the analogy of a fictitious pedigree set 
out in a series of inscriptions for which Antiochus I of Comma- 
gene was responsible. The inscriptions arc stated to occur below 
representations of his ancestors ‘‘each inscription giving the name 
and patronymic of the corresponding figure; these inscriptions 
professedly give the respective pedigrees of his father, going back 
to Darius, and of his mother Laodice Thca Philadelphos, who 
was a Seleucid princess, a daughter of Antiochus VIII Grypus; 
and his mother s pedigree is the ordinary Seleucid pedigree but 
begins with Alexander.” Dr. Tarn offers his own explanation 
of how the descent from Alexander may have been derived ficti- 
tiously by making Seleucus Nicator’s wife, Apama, — in reality 
the daughter of the Sogdian baron Spitamenes — a daughter of 
Alexander. He then proceeds to argue that a similar pedigree 
IS intended to be proclaimed on behalf of Agathocles by his 
medallion series, admittedly struck in his reign but bearing on 
the obverse representations of Alexander, Antiochus Nikator, 
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Diodotus Soter, Euthydemus Thcos and Demctrios Aniketos. 
By affiliating the two series he draws up the “fictitious’’ genea- 
logy: Alexander — Apama {m, Scleucus I) — ^Antiochus I — 
Antiochus II ( = Antiochus Nikator) — daughter (m. Diodotus) — 
daughter [m, Euthydemus of Magnesia) — Demetrius — Agatho- 
cles. Critics will probably be slow to accept the complete 
parallelism between the inscriptions scries and the coin series; and 
the presence of a “fictitious” element will no doubt stand in the 
way of their utilisation as documents of genuine history. But 
there can be no doubt that Agathoclcs was, if not a son, at any 
rate a close relative — say a younger brother — of Demetrius; this 
is shown by the resemblance in features between Enthydemus and 
Agathoclcs. A similar resemblance may be detected between 
Demetrius and Pantaleon. And numismatists have long regarded 
Agathoclcs and Pantaleon as closely related by their coin-types 
and by their common employment of nickel for the type ‘Bust 
of king as Dionysus: Mancless lion touching vine,” which I 
have connected with the locality called Nysa, whose people con- 
vinced Alexander of their special association with Dionysus and 
the vine-cult (IHQ., 1934, p* 5ii)» Another link between Pan- 
talcon and Agathoclcs is provided by their common coin-type 
bearing on one side a ‘manelcss lion’ and on the other a female 
figure holding a lotus, usually described as a ‘dancing girl’. 
Dr. Tarn has rejected my suggestion that she is the goddess of 
Pushkalavati on the ground that “one cannot imagine the For- 
tune of a city without her mural crown and dancing, and on the 
solitary autonomous coin of Pushkalavati she wears her mural 
crown”. If, however, reference be made to the Indian Museum 
specimen figured by Smith (I.M.C., PI. II, 2) the mural crown 
will be distinctly seen. On that specimen as well as on the 
specimens figured by'‘ Gardner (B.M.C., PI. IV, 9) and by 
Whitehead (P.M.C. PI. II, 35) we find below the lotus-bearing 
civic divinity the Indian c r a n e, for which the Sanskrit 
name is 'sarasa, and 'Pushkara can in Sanskrit signify both the 
‘lotus’ and the 'sarasa , Eliminating the crane, the lotus-bearing 
divinity ceases to look like a dancing girl, although curiously 
enough the dancing pose might be justified by the fact that 
Pushkara also means the art of dancing; and, apart from the 
cricumstance that Indian deities are not always averse to poses 
usually associated with dancing, the instability of Fortune was 
proverbial and may possibly be represented by a dynamic pose. 

A brilliant interpretation is offered by Dr. Tarn (p. 158) of 
the thrce-hcadcd Hecate in the hand of Zeus on a silver type of 
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Agathocles. She is Hecate of the three ways, who was wor- 
shipped where three roads met and only one such meeting place 
of three ways can be meant, namely the meeting place of the 
three routes across the Hindu Kush from Bactria. Alexandria- 
Kapisa, that “gateway of the trade between India and the West*’ 
stood at the point of junction and Hecate of the three ways was 
doubtless worshipped there. Equally acute is the suggestion that 
Demetrius modelled much of his activity on Alexander’s 
example. His title “Aniketos”, ‘the Invincible*, is aptly con- 
nected with the story in Plutarch that, when Alexander visited 
the oracle of Delphi, the Pythea hailed him by that title. 

The Graeco-Bactrian invasion of India is reconstructed on 
the basis that it was carried out by the joint efforts of Deme- 
trius, Apollodotus and Menander. Dr. Tarn accepts Rapson’s 
theory of the contemporaneity of Demetrius, Apollodotus and 
Menander but contests the conclusion, and (I believe) rightly, 
that Menander belonged to the house of Euthydemus. It is, 
however, difficult to agree with him in his view that Apollodotus 
may have been a younger brother of Demetrius rather than a 
mere general or ‘chief*. Demetrius* confidence in him cannot 
be made a measure of originally near relationship: the same 
confidence in Menander may be presumed on Dr. Tarn’s own 
data. Dr. Tarn says that Apollodotus* regular coin-type for 
bronze is Seleucidan, but while the Seleucid type as noted by 
him has the 'Head of Apollo with Tripod lebes*; the type em- 
ployed by Apollodotus 'Standing Apollo: Tripod lebes*, as 
Rapson observes, bears “evident allusion to the king’s name”. 
Not recognising such “evident allusion”. Dr. Tarn is led to ex- 
press surprise at the circumstance that the royal portrait is ab- 
sent from the coins of two other Indo-Greek princes. I suggest 
that the absence of royal portraits in these three cases — (quite 
exceptional in view of the general rule among the Indo-Grecks) 
can be best explained by their employment of types bearing allu- 
sion to their names or distinctive epithets. As Apollodotus* 
coins represent Apollo on the obverse in lieu of his own 
portrait, so the issues of Antimachus II, who takes the epithet 
‘Nikephoros*, figure N i k e on the obverse. The case of Tele- 
phus is more interesting. Dr. Tarn goes very near what appears 
to be the true solution when he observes that the silver issue of 
Telephus “shows on the obverse a serpent-footed giant and on 
the reverse a radiate king or god facing a male figure with horns, 
a group which might belong to Iranian mythology. The giant 
suggests that the artist of the coin had seen the Pergamene frieze, 
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another sign that intercourse with the west was maintained till 
the end; if we knew why the giant occupies the place on the 
coin normally filled by the king’s head we might know who and 
what Tclephus was.” The allusion, I think, is to the mythical 
Telcphus, son of Herakles, whose legend pervades the Pergamenc 
scheme: what Apollo was to King Apollodotus, Telcphus was 
to King Telephus, One other point of numismatic interest 
relates to Dr. Tarn’s interpretation of the ‘Wheel* — symbol along 
with the ‘Palm’ on a rare type struck by Menander. The 
Wheel has hitherto been considered to represent dharmachakra, 
symbolising Buddhism; but Dr. Tarn suggests that it signifies 
Menander’s claim to political overlordship — to the status of a 
chakravartin in the political sense. I do not propose to argue 
at length here the question whether Menander became a Bud- 
dhist. But I may point out that, if the ‘Wheel’ of Menander 
had been intended to denote the status of political overlordship, 
we would hardly have found the same symbol on copper coins 
of Bhumaka, a mere satrap. Bhumaka probably ruled shortly 
after Menander, since he preceded Nahapana whose successor 
was Gautamiputra Satakarni, founder of the Vikrama era of 58 
B.C., as I hope to have shown in Zeits. f. Ind. u. Iran,, 1922, 
pp. 255 ff; and the coins of Bhumaka are found ‘in the coasting 
regions of Gujarat and Kathiawad; and also some times in 
Malwa’ (Rapson, Andhra coins &c., p. evii, citing Bhagvanlal), 
that is to say, in an area once subject to Indo-Greek sway. It 
seems more reasonable to hold that Menander’s ‘Wheel’ and 
‘Palm’ represent, in their combination, the Asokan concept of 
dharma-vijaya — the ‘Wheel’ representing dharma, the ‘Palm’ 
representing vijaya. We find the concept specially emphasised 
by Asoka (in his Rock Edict XIII) in connection with his con- 
temporary Hellenistic monarchs as also the Greek settlers (Yonas) 
in India; and Asoka exhorts his successors to pursue' his ideal of 
dharma-vijaya. It would be natural for the Indo-Greek Menan- 
der to proclaim his loyalty to the ideal; and grateful recollection 
of such loyalty would admirably account for the existence of the 
Milinda-panha. 


Harit Krishna Deb. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Ourselves : 

At the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of 
India, held in Calcutta on 26th December, 1938, the following 
Resolution was moved from the Chair and passed unanimously: 

“Resolved that henceforth the journal of the Numis- 
matic Society of India be published Independently as 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India.” 

The Resolution gave expression to a long-felt desire of the 
members of the Society to have their own journal and marked 
the termination of the arrangement under which papers contri- 
buted to the Numismatic Society of India had been published 
as the “Numismatic Supplement” to the Journal of the Asiatic 
(now Royal Asiatic) Society of Bengal. We now present our 
readers with the first issue of our Journal published in accordance 
with the above Resolution. We are in complete accord with the 
remark made by Col. H. R. Neville, c.i.E., i.e.s. (Retd.), the 
then President, eleven years ago, when a journal which the 
Society could call its own was only a vision of the future, that 
such a journal should liavc but one standard, namely the highest. 
We have, therefore, endeavoured to maintain the high standard 
of excellence set by the first editors of the Numismatic Supplc- 
ipent, the predecessor of our Journal, and have attempted to 
improve upon it wheiever possible. The present issue comprises 
fully a hundred pages, containing papers in almost every field 
of Indian numismatics and allied spheres; and nearly a dozen 
carefully prepared plates. The ‘Notes and News’ is a new 
feature and in this section we aim to give the latest available 
information regarding finds and aetjuisitions made by museums, 
both in India and abroad. News regarding treasure trove coins 
for sale will be included, whenever thought desirable. In this 
first issue we have even succeeded, through the ready collabora- 
tion of our contributors, in including exhaustive papers on some 
of the latest finds, e.g., the important find in Bastar State, C.P., 
made only a few months ago, and on some of the latest acqui- 
sitions made by museums, e.g., Mr. Nelson Wright, i.e.s. 
(Rctd.)’s paper on the recent additions to the collection of 
Mughal coins in the British Museum. We shall also keep our 
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readers informed about the publication of articles of interest in 
our field in other journals; wherever the importance of an article 
demands it we shall publish a comprehensive summary and, if 
considered desirable, the paper itself will, if possible, be repro- 
duced with additions and alterations, if necessary, and in this 
connection we would refer to two valuable papers in this issue, 
one on Sasanian coins and the other on the law and practice of 
treasure trove in India. To successfully accomplish these objects 
we look for co-operation to the Archaeological Survey of India, 
the various museums, treasure trove authoritie.^, journals devoted 
to the study of Indology and to all who are interested in Indian 
numismatics. 

Museum Reports: 

The Director General of Archaeology in India, who is at 
present also the President of the Numismatic Society of India, 
requested a number of the principal museums to forward copies 
of their annual reports to the Editor so that information of in- 
terest to numismatists could be included in the Journal. The 
following reports have been received : 

Annual Report of the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, for the year 1937' 3^- 

Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for the year ending 31st March, 1938. 

Annual Report of the Dacca Museum for i937'38, 
as well as 

Annual Report of the Dacca Museum for 1936-37, and 

A Resume of the Activities of the Dacca Museum from 
1926-27 to 1934-35 Annual Report of the 
Dacca Museum for 1935-36. 

Annual Report of the working of the Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmere, for the year ending 31st March, 1938. 

No reports have been received from the Central Museum, 
Madras, the Provincial Museum, Lucknow (except a detailed 
statement regarding acquisitions to the Coin Cabinet), the 
Central Museum, Lahore, Nagpur Museum, Peshawar Museum, 
Phayre Rangoon Museum, Victoria Museum, Karachi, and 
Historical Museum, Satara. 

Museum Acquisitions: 

British Musenm : The British Museum Quarterly, Vol. 
XII, No: 4, 1938^ mentions the acquisition of important gold 
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coins o£ Akbar and Jahangir from the collection of Mr, H. 
Nelson Wright, i.c.s. (Retd.). Mr. Nelson Wright has des- 
cribed the coins in this Journal (vide: pp. 43-49). 

The Indian Museum acquired during the current year 
the twenty silver coins described in “A Treasure Trove Find 
of Silver Coins of Bengal Sultans’* by Maulavi Shamsu-d-din 
Ahmed in this issue (vide: pp. 36-37), 

The Curator of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, reports 
that 91 coins, of which 2 were gold, 40 silver and 49 copper, 
were acquired during the year 1938. Of the two gold coins 
purchased, one is a fine muhr of Jahangir, minted at Ahmadabad 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, corresponding to A.H. 1029; 
it was formerly in the Gotha Museum. The other gold coin 
is a half muhr of Amjad ’Ali Shah of Oudh and was struck at 
Lucknow in A.H. 1258. The silver coins represent issues of 
the kings of Oudh required to fill gaps in the collection of 
Oudh coins, for which the claim is made that it is the most 
representative. 

The Prince of Wales Museum acquired during 1937-38, 
28 silver and 56 copper coins by presentation, and 23 gold, 89 
silver and 53 copper coins by purchase. Beyond a brief state- 
ment as to the number of coins added to the cabinet and a classi- 
fied list of the coins, no information is given as to whether any 
coins arc of outstanding interest to numismatists. The list, 
however, shows that 9 silver and 3 copper punch-marked coins 
were purchased along with two copper Indo-Greek, 3 Indo- 
Parthian and 12 tribal coins of copper and 63 silver Sasanian 
coins, the remaining coins being coins of the Sultans of Dehli, 
the Mu^ial Emperors and the Indian States and one Indo- 
Portugese coin. 

Patna Museum : The Machuatoli (Patna) hoard of punch- 
marked coins, consisting of 2,232 coins, was the most important 
acquisition to the coin cabinet of the Patna Museum during the 
period, according to the consolidated report for the years 1935-36, 
36-37 and 37-38 of the Coin Committees, published in the 
Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for the year ending 31st March, 1938. A very large 
number of Muhammadan and non-muhammadan coins were 
added to the Bihar Coin Cabinet, Patna Museum, by presenta- 
tion or purchase and a list is given in an appendix to the Annual 
Report, mentioned above. It is stated that a separate descriptive 
list of the Machuatoli hoard would be published later as a sup- 
plement to the Annual Report, A paper on this hoard as well 
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as on the Ramna (Patna) find has since been published by E. H. 
C. Walsh, C.S.I., i.c.s. (Retd.) in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

Dacca Mnsetim : Besides 6 silver coins of Yasomanikya- 
deva of Tippera and the Queens Laksmigauri and Jaya, dated 
1522 Saka, and i silver coin of Rajadharmanikya of Tippera and 
Queen Satyavati, dated 1508 Saka, presented to it, the Dacca 
Museum did not acquire any other important coins during the 
year 1937-38. 

The Rajputana TSduseum, Ajmere, acquired, during 1937-38, 
51 silver and 16 copper coins, being coins of the Sultans of 
Dchli and of the Mughal Emperors, with the exception of 
one coin each of Sivaji, of a Bahmani king and of a Peshwa (name 
not given) who struck a coin in the name of Shah ’Alam II. 

It is to be regretted that museum reports generally furnish 
only statistics of coins acquired and very rarely information 
regarding any coins of special numismatic interest. 

Treasure Trove Reports : 

The following report has been received : 

Triennial Report on Coins dealt with under the 
Treasure Trove Act for the years 1934-35* i935'36 and 
1936-37, published by the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Government. 

As many as forty six treasure trove finds are recorded in the 
report, comprising 78 gold, 826 silver and 177 copper coins, in 
all 1,081 coins, which were acquired by government under the 
Act. The coins included coins of Sultans of Gujarat, the 
Bahmani kings, Imadshahi dynasty of Berar, kings of Vijaya- 
nagar, Emperors of Dehli and coins of William IV, Queen 
Victoria and even of King Edward VII. Barring 20 silver and 
16 copper coins which were kept for sale at the Nagpur 
Museum, the remaining coins were distributed among various 
museums and Durbars. The latest find, that made in Bastar 
State, C.P., is later than the above Report and has been described 
in this Journal by Prof. V. V. Mirashi (vide : Gold coins of 
three kings of the Nala dynasty, pp. 29-35). 

The Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, reports that 20 silver coins of the Sultans of Bengal were 
found at Hanspukur, in the Kalna Sub-division of the Burdwan 
district, Bengal, and were acquired for the Indian Museum. 
The coins have been described by Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmed 
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in this issue {vide: A Treasure-Trove Find of Silver Coins of 
the Bengal Sultans, pp. 36-37). 

The Curator of the Patna Museum refers to the find of 
antiquities in the course of building operations in the compound 
of the Imperial Bank, Patna Branch, the most remarkable being 
a copper band, ii'^ lor^g» ^ ' wide and i/io" thick with punch 
marks found on punch-marked coins. The band has been dis- 
cussed in two articles contributed to the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society {vide: infra). 

Treasure Trove Coins For Sale: 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society forwards 
several lists of treasure trove coins available for sale at the 
Mint, Bombay. Besides 332 gold Fanams of Travancore of the 
i8th and 19th centuncs, there are a number of silver and copper 
Mughal coins for sale as well as a gold coin of Sadasivaraya of 
Vijyanagar and a silver coin of Bajirao II. 

The Central Museum, Lahore, has for sale a number of 
gold muhrs of Shah Jahan of Akbarabad mint besides a number 
of silver coins of Muhammad Shah and ’Alamgir II. 

The Central Museum, Nagpur, has a number of silver punch- 
marked coins, coins of the Western Kstrapas and of Krsna Raja 
as well as a few Gadhiya coins for sale. 

Patna Museum’s Loss: 

The Coin Room of the Patna Museum was burgled either 
on the night of the 27th April or in the early hours of the 28th 
April, 1939. As many ai 502 gold coins and about 19 gold 
articles were found missing on the morning of the 28th April. 
The Gupta gold coins included the valuable collection of 
W. E. M. Campbell, in which the most important coin was the 
second known specimen of the Asvamedha coin of Kumara- 
gupta 1 . The collection of the coins of the Sultans of Dehli 
and of the Mughal Emperors was also large and important. 
Before this, gold coins had been stolen from other museums in 
India but a burglary on such a large scale had never been attemp- 
ted. The coins have not been recovered so far. All museums 
in this country should take immediate steps to properly protect 
their coin collections. As surmised by the Bihar Government it 
is not unlikely that a gang with ramifications in several 
provinces is at work. 
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Excavation of Ramnagar: 

After examining the merits of various well-known sites in 
North India, Sir Leonard Woolley, who w?s brought out by tlic 
Government of India to advise on Archeological work in India, 
has come to the conclusion that Ramnagar, in the Bareilly dis- 
trict of the United Provinces, is the most likely to reward syste- 
matic and scientific excavation. It is understood that the excava- 
tion will be undertaken by the Archeological Department 
shortly. The choice of Ramnagar is of considerable interest to 
numismatists as the site has for a very long time yielded ancient 
Indian coins as well as Kushan and Gupta coins and further rich 
finds likely to add to our knowledge of Indian numismatics may 
be expected. 


Items of Interest from hie Periodicals: 

British Museum Quarterly, Vol. XII, iy38. No. mentions 
among recent acquisitions the gold coins acquired from Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright’s collection (described by him in this Journal, 
vide: pp. 43-49). 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXIV, 
1938, Pts. I & II). 

“Note on the Kosam coin of Bhavanaga.” By E. H. C. 
Walsh. 

Ibid., Vol. XXIV, 1938, Pt. Ill: 

“Punch-marked copper band from Patna.” By A. Banerji 
Sastri. 

Ibid., Vol. XXV, 1935^, Pt. 1 : 

“Some notes on the punch-marked copper band found at 
Patna. By E. El. C. Walsh. 

Ibid., Vol. XXV, 1939, Pt. II: 

“Notes on two hoards of silver punch-marked coins, one 
found at Ramna and one at Machuatoli.” By E. H. C. 
Walsh. 

Indian Culture, Vol. V, 1938, No. i : 

“A new type of Andhra coin.” By Sushil K. Bose. 

Ibid., No. 2, 1938: 

“Some Sunga coins — hitherto misread.” By Miss Bhramar 
Ghosh. 

Ibid., 1939, No. 4; 

“Note on some punch-marked coins of Mysore Museum.” 
By Adris Banerji. 
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JoHrnal of the United Provinces Historical Society, VoL XI, 

Pt. I: 

Ancient Indian coins as known to Panini. By V. S. 
Agrawala. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. I: 

“Foreign denominations of ancient Indian coins.” By S. K. 
Chakrabortty. 
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COINS OF NALA DYNASTY. 



COINS OF BENGAL SULTANS. 




F. COINS OF PERSIS 



The order for printing Plate VIII was placed in England with the 
Oxford University Press, but, owing to the outbreak ot the war, the 
Plate has not been received in time for inclusion in this issue; it will be 
supplied with the next issue. — Ed. JNSI. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 1945 
SugS^estions for Future Work and New Finds of Coins 

By the late Rai Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m. a.^ 

It is an unusual occurrence that we are meeting in this 
Southern Metropolis in two successive years, last year also the 
Numismatic Society having held its annual meeting at Madra.s 
along with the Eighth Session of the Indian History Congress. 
This exceptional circumstance is due to the fact that our Society 
is timed to meet here along with the Museums Association of 
India, with which it is more closely connected than with other 
All- India Conferences and Congresses. Last year you elected 
here an erudite scholar and numismatist of the type of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Principal V. V. Mirashi to be your president for 
the year. Unfortunately for us he was unable to continue as 
President very long and felt it necessary to resign owing to the 
onerous administrative duties with which he is saddled. The 
same excuse having been absent in my case, it was apparently 
decided to offer your presidentship to rr\e. I must however 
confess that having been first elected as tne President fifteen 
years ago and having worked as your editor and as President 
subsequently for some time, I thought I had tried to acquit 
myself of my obligations to the Society. However, I had to 
consent to be your President as a purely temporary measure, 
pending the selection of a younger and more energetic 
numismatist to guide your affairs. 

Madras has been the venue of the Society’s annual meeting 
more than once, but the object of Society in holding the 
meetings here may not be said to have yet been fulfilled. South 
Indian Numismatics has not apparently attracted so many 
votaries as might be expected from the rich field of research 
that awaits the investigator here, as the progress of other 
Indological studies in South India may indicate. Actually there 
is no standard book or catalogue yet available to replace 
Elloit’s ^Ooim of Southern India which is now hopelessly out 
of date. The entire numismatic record of South India from 
the punch-marked coins to the East India Company’s coinage 
is well worth serious study, and scholars are not wanting who 

^ T It is a matter“^f ^ofonad regret JUo K. N. 

Bhotlld died suddenly on the 12 of August X946 without being able to see 
the proole of hie address. 
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can do justice to the task if they apply themselves seriously to 
it for some time. Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of Archaeology, 
Mysore State, has indeed laid the foundation for such work, 
but other engagements have prevented him from preparing his 
work for the press. The Madras Museum, which has always 
had a numismatist on its staff, has accomplished a certain 
amount of spade work on finds of punch-marked coins and is 
getting ready with a catalogue of Roman Coins and I hope 
with other sections of its cabinet as well. Private cabinets such 
as those of Sir Deshikacharya and Mr. S. T. Sriniwas Gopal- 
chari have shown the potentialities of coin collecting in South 
India, but it is indeed high time that the contents of the public 
and private collections in Madras were better known. The 
Numismatic Society considers it as one of its foremost tasks 
to bring out a comprehemive work on South India in coinage from 
the earliest times to the present age. As a knowledge of South 
Indian Epigraphy is essential for dealing with South Indian 
Coins, it follows that South Indian scholars alone will be able 
to cope with this task and I wish to reiterate here my appeal to 
them to cooperate with the Numismatic Society in the realisa- 
tion of this project. 

A proposal for a new Bibliography of Indian Coins has been 
mooted and is being considered for adoption by the Society. The 
time has now come when the Society should arrange with scholars 
for the production of standard works on Numismatics not only 
in English but in ifidian languages. I have suggested above 
some work on South Indian and Deccan Numismatics. We 
urgently require a standard work on ancient North Indian coins 
upto the Muslim conquest, another on the early Muslim Numis- 
matics and a third on Mughal and later coins. The catalogues 
of most of the Indian Museum cabinets are long out of print 
and unless we are able to place in the hands of the students an 
authoritative work particularly on early Indian coins, numisma- 
tical studies in several of the Indian Universities which have 
prescribed the subject in their post-graduate course will be 
seriously handicapped. It is hoped that before long this want 
will be fulfilled through the efforts of the Numismatic Society. 

One of the features of the modern Indian Renaissance 
movement is the production of scientific literature in Indian 
languages and articles on Indian Numismatics often make 
their appearance in high class Hindi journals such as the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s Journal. One of the volumes pro- 
jected by the Sabha deals with Indian inscriptions and I hope 
at least one volume in the series will be devoted to Numis- 
matics. Such literature in the languages of the country would 
go a long way in spreading correct knowledge about Indian 
coins, showing the important part they play in the reconstruc- 
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tion of Indian History and bringing home this great heritage to 
the Indian nation. Coin collecting as a hobby deserves to be 
encouraged in our schools and colleges and for this purpose 
cheap but anthoritative literature in our Indian languages is 
essential, and this is one of the new directions in which our 
Society ought to help and encourage. 

It would not be out of place if I just refer in passing to the 
recent decision of the Government of India about reorganising 
coinage on the basis of the decimal system. In a country, which 
claims to be the original source of invention of the zero and the 
decimal system it should not be necessary to offer an apologia 
for its introduction in coinage, but the way in which the change 
is being effected without considering the convenience of the 
rural areas who are accustomed to the present ratios for at 
least several centuries, does not ensure its ready acceptance. 
Enlightened public opinion in India has deprecated piecemeal 
application of the decimal system to coinage only leaving out 
weights and measures. It is also essential that the Indian public 
ought to be prepared and educated about the advantages of the 
adoption of the metric system, so that the consensus of informed 
opinion turns in its favour. The opportunity should also 
be taken to introduce aesthetics into India’s coins, which are at 
present among the dullest and most uninspiring in the world’s 
currency. 

The abnormally high prices of bullion and the absence of 
full-weight silver and gold coins in the market invariably act as 
deterrent to villagers to bring stray coins to the shroffs and this 
no doubt reacts adversely on the numismatic discoveries, bring- 
ing fresh material for study to the notice of numismatists. 
Some of the more skilled dealers in places like Rawalpindi are 
however busy advertising some of the rarer Indo-Greek and 
Scythian issues, but it is a moot point how far one can rely on 
the genuineness of the specimens offered. Among the Treasure 
Trove coins officially brought to light during the year perhaps 
the most important is the hoard of 690 silver punch-marked 
coins from Bahai in the East Khandesh District of the Bombay 
Presidency. These coins arc a))oiit the only instance in recent 
years of this oldest currency being found in the province of 
Bombay and what is more, it has thrown new light on the 
antiquity of the site which stands in a commanding position 
on the bank of the Girna river, and whose antiquity before 
the Muslim period is vouchasafed by extant remains. If the 
site is also to be identified with Valkha, the capital pf local 
dynasty of Khandesh ruling in the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. 
recently brought to light by Principal V. V. Mirashi, it is likely 
to prove one of the most important archaeological sites in the 
Deccan. In response to the request of the Society that, in 
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accordance with the practice followed in respect of punch- 
marked coins in U. P., Bihar, etc. the Bahai hoard should be 
maintained intact in the Prince of Wales Museum cabinet at 
Bombay, so that it may in future be available for study in all 
its aspects, the Government of Bombay have agreed to keep it 
intact. If the local implications of the symbolism, the study 
of reverse symbols as indicative of wear and tear and other 
aspects of the study of punch-marked coins are to be available 
to the future numismatists, the hoard cannot be distributed. 
The more widely these special considerations which operate in 
respect of hoards of punch-marked coins are known, the better 
for all concerned, as punch-marked coins continue to be found 
in fresh localities every year, the latest finds to be brought to 
x^otice this year being from the extreme south viz. Cochin and 
Travancore. It is proposed to pass a resolution of the society 
iu this matter and to distribute it among all the Provincial and 
State Governments who have to deal with Treasure Troves. 
A short paper covering the main aspects of this hoard has 
already been published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
iljie Royal Anatie Society, 

Another important hoard worth noticing is that found 
during the year at village Ree, Tahsil Mansehra, Dist. Hazara 
(N.W.F.P.) which consisted of 367 silver coins of the Indo- 
Scythian and Indo-Greek kings. 235 of these represent the 
joint issue of Vonones and Spalahores (king on horse back and 
^eus type) and 125 coins refer themselves to the Indo-Scythian 
or Saka ruler Azes, attributable to two main types viz. mounted 
king and standing Zeus and mounted king and Pallas respecti- 
vely. Three of the former type and five of the latter are 
didrachams, while the rest are hemidrachams. Two small 
5 ilver pieces of the Indo-Greek kings are also included in the 
hoard, one of them being definitely identifiable as an issue of 
Strato whose aged bust appears on the obverse while the reverse 
is said to show pilae of the Dioscouri. This last would indeed 
be a rare issue and on the evidence of the hoard, we can also 
conclude about the comparative position of the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythian rulers. There is reason to conclude that just as 
Hermaios, the last king of Kabul, was succeeded by Kadphises, 
the first king of the Kushanas in the 1st century A.D., similarly 
StratOi,the Indo-Greek ruler was nearly contemporary with or 
was actually displaced by Azes and Spalahores of the Indo- 
Scythian or Saka series in the latter part of the first century B.C. 

In the Madras Presidency, at least two hoards consisted 
of Chinese currency, one of 1822 Chinese copper cash and five 
pieces representing Chinese spade money, knife money and ring 
money. Three other hoards consisted of gold coins totalling 
473 coins, the most important among them being a find from 
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Sidhout town, Cudappa Dist. This contained 17 Vijayanagar, 

4 Star pagodas, 3 Hyder pagodas, 6 Tipu Faruqui coins, 

5 Alamgir II, 2 Ahmedshah, 37 Shah Alum II, 228 Swami 
pagodas and 157 fanams of Hyder and Alamgir. Such finds 
illustrate the great variety of coins current in South India in the 
latter part of the 18th Century and it is high time that the 
whole numismatic wealth of the South be reduced to syste- 
matic arrangement for the benefit of the students. 

In Bengal the only mention able acquisition is that of a 
base gold coin of Skanda-gupta, representing the archer type, 
which came from the vicinity of Mahasthan (ancient Puncjra- 
vardhana) in the district of Bogra. The coin has been added 
to the cabinet of the Asutosh Museum of Art, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and a paper on it has been published in the Society’s Journal, 
Vol. VII, pp. 13-18. In the C.P. 5 cases of Treasure Trove coins 
were reported, of which 2 are still under disposal and 2 were 
not recommended for acquisition owing to their late date and 
common character. The only important hoard was that of 
14^ seers of copper coins found in an earthen pot at village 
Borkhedi, Taluk Mehekar, Dist. Buldana, (Berar) ; 529 of these 
coins which contain many dated issues of the Bahamani rulers 
have been acquired and distributed according to the standing 
rules. A comprehensive paper on the issues of the Bahamani 
Kingdom and its successors in the Deccan is one of the prime 
necessities of South Indian Numismatics and it is hoped that some 
scholar from Hyderabad will be able to take this up in the 
near future. 

We have had two issues of the Journal (Parts I and II, 
Vol. VI) during this year. Part I contains as usual a large 
number of interesting and important papers, while Part II 
is almost entirely taken up by the paper of the late Mr. Fardunji 
D. J. Paruck, on the mint-marks on the Sasanian and Arab- 
Sasanian coins. The next number is expected to .be out within 
two months. The difficulty of obtaining a quota for our ' 
Journal has been further aggravated by the inability of most 
presses to undertake printing and carry it out within a reason- 
able time. We must indeed be grateful to our chief editor, 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, for not sparing himself in the discharge of 
his onerous duties. Indeed had it not been for him the Journal 
would not have attained the high standard it has during the 
first few years of its independent existance, and it would be 
extremely difficult to find a suitable successor, now that he has 
more than once earnestly requested to be relieved of his heavy 
responsibilities. 

The special monograph on the technique of ancient cast 
coins by Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. K. S, has been printed and is 
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ready for distribution. As the cost is somewhat high, it has 
become necessary to charge a small price for the book to our 
members. 

Finally I must thank on behalf of the Society, the autho- 
rities of the Madras Museum for allowing us the use of the 
Museum Theatre, the different Provincial and State Governments 
who have continued to give us their generous support and the 
public for giving us encouragement in pursuing our studies in 
this interesting but not very popular branch of knowledge. 



NEW AND INTERESTING COINS AND SEAL 
FROM MADHYADESA (U.P.) 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

The coins and the seal that are being published in this 
paper belong to the valuable Allahabad Municipal Museum 
collection collected by Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad, 
which is already familiar to the readers of this J (mrnal as a 
very valuable reservoir of historical and numismatic informa- 
tion. Rai Bahadur Vyas, as usual, showed me the favour of 
permitting me to examine the coins at my own leisure. This 
enabled me to study them in detail and make the discoveries 
of some new kings and types noted in this paper. All the 
coins excepting Nos. 13 and 14 belong to Kausambi rulers. 

A Coin of King Mitra (?), A New King of ^KausambT 

Metal, copper; size roughly circular, diameter, •55*'; 
weight, 33*5 grams. 

Obverse : at the top, tree in railing laid on its side ; below 
the railing of the tree and above the legend a three- 
pronged symbol, with a triangle without base line 
below, also, laid on its side ; inscription at the bottom, 
Mita, PI. I, I. 

Reverse : Bull to right, above traces of Ujjain symbol. 

Many coins of kings with names ending in mitra have 
been found at Kausambi, Ayodhya, Kanauj (?) and Mathura, 
but the first member of their names is usually multi-lettered. 
Only one king has been so far found with only one letter 
before mitra, viz„ Gomitra at Mathurg,* In the case of the 
present coin also it may be argued that there is space for one 
letter before mita, midway between ma and the left edge of the 
coin ; but there are faint traces of an incuse line between them, 
which leaves hardly any space for another letter. To the left of 
ma beyond the vertical incuse line, what appears to be traces of 
a letter are most probably the traces of a symbol. It therefore 
appears that the present coin was issued by a king named Mitra, 
without any adjunct before that term. The forms of the letter 
ma and ta are Mauryan, and so the palaeography suggests that 
the king Mitra belonged to a very early time. Can it be that 
he was the first king of the mitra series of Kausambi, with Mitra 

1. We regret thet ell diaoritioal oiatka were not possible in this type. 

2. Oatalogue of Ooins i» Aneimt India, pp- 160-7O. 
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alone as his proper name, and that his successors started adding 
prefixes to that term to distinguish themselves from him ? We 
have the parallel case of king Gupta of the Gupta dynasty, 
who had no adjunct before his name, srt being merely an 
honorific prefix. Later kings started adding prefixes to Gupta, 
like Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Skanda, etc. 

The three-pronged symbol on this Coin deserved to be 
noted. A symbol closely resembling it occurs on a rather rare 
Kuninda type^ but its lower triangle has the base line, which 
is absent from the present symbol. If we suppose that one of 
the prongs of the lower part has been blurred, this symbol will 
resemble a thunderbolt. 

THE COINS OF PURAMAQHA (?) A NEW KINO 

OP kausambF. 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly circular ; diameter, about *7" ; 
weight, 40 grains of No. 2 .and 27 grains of No. 3 

Obverse : Above, tree within railing; faint traces of other 
symbols ; legend below Purama{gJia). 

Reverse : The animals are rather blurred, but in one case 
there is probably a bull to left (PK I, 2) and in 
the other, an elephant to right (PI. I, 3 ). 

The legend P'i4ramrt(gha) is fairly clear on PI, I, 2 but 
blurred on PI. I, 3 * In the case of the legend on PI, I, 2 
the letter preceding ra appears like a va But this va would 
be of the Mauryan period, whereas the coin type is clearly five 
centuries later. The upper loop of pa can also be clearly seen 
to the left of the vertical of the letter. The first letter of 
the legend therefore must be taken to be a pu of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D., with the medial u sign of pu accentuated 
into a loop. The closing of the loop on the left was not there 
on the coin at the beginning ; it began to appear accentuated 
as a result of its cleansing prior to its photographing. 

The coins belong to the well-known Magha series of 
Kausambf. Puramagha is similar in construction to .$iva- 
magha, whom we already know from coins of this series. The 
palaeography of the coins is almost Gupta, being of the eastern 
Gupta variety. Puramagha probably flourished in the 4tb 
century. 

It may be observed that elephant ii not so far known to 
haV6 figured on the Magha coins of KausSmbl. Its appearance 
on one of these coins is therefore worth noting. 


1. Allan, Mii p. 168) No. 78. 
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<YA)OAMA(OHA), A NEW KING OP KAUSAMbI 

Metal, copper ; size, circular, *4" in diameter ; weight, 
27*5 grains. 

Obverse : above to the left, tree within railing ; to the right, 
three arched hill, as on other Magha coins ; below, 
legend, -gamaigha). 

Reverse : within a dotted circle, a seven spoked wheel, 
with a thick knob at the centre. PI. lA, 4* 

This coin is very important both for its type and the name 
of its issuer. Unfortunately the latter cannot be read with 
certainty. The second letter is certainly ga and the third ina, 
but the first is doubtful and has come out only partially on 
the coin. Such traces of the letter as have been preserved 
suggest that it may have been a ya with its left limb cut off. 
I am inclined to think that the legend was Yagamagha, being 
the Prakrit of Yajfiamagha. The suggestion of my esteemed 
colleague Dr. V.S. Agrawala that the first letter may have been 
a yu rather than a ya is also worth considering. If we 
accept it, the name of the king will be Yugamagha and not 
YSgamagha. It is possible to suggest that the third letter was 
not ma but mi and then to read the legend as (Ya)gamitra^ i.c. 
Yajfiamitra* But the clear similarity of the present type with 
the known Magha series indicates that we should read the 
name rather as Yagamagha than as Yagamitra. 

In Gupta period inscriptions, ta is often without its short 
vertical when it has the medial e or o attached to it. It is 
possible to suggest that the second letter of the legend is such 
a ta and that the first letter may be a m with its left limb cut ' 
off. In that case the name of the king will be Satamagha, or 
Satamagha. All things considered, I am however at present 
inclined to take the legend as {Ya)gama{gha) rather than 
(Yu)gaYm(gTia) or {5a,)famaig1ia)> 

The reverse type of this coin is very important. So far 
we have not found any coins of the Magha series with such a 
wheel on the reverse. Usually they have the bull. A wheel 
similar to the present one is to be found only on the coins of 
king Achyuta, overthrown by Samudragupta ; but it has 
usually eight and not seven spokes and is not surrounded by 
dots; see Allan, Ccctalogne, PI. XIV, 1-3. 

The similarity of this wheel to the wheel appearing on the 
coins of Achyuta may suggest that Yajnamagha flourished by 
the middle of the 4th century A.D. 

A COIN OP KING BhImAV ARMAN (?) 

Metal, copper; size, circular, -5" in diameter; weight, 
21*8 grains. 


2 
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Obverse : above, tree in railing at the centre and a partly 
visible symbol on either of its side ; 
below Rajab}i\}ma\ PI. lA, 5. 

Reverse: bull. 

The type of the tree on the obverse is closely similar to that 
occurring on some late KausambI coins like those of Nava and 
some other kings whose names are but partly legible. The 
coin, therefore, seems to have been issued late in the 3rd or 
early in the 4th century A D. The legend presents considerable 
difficulties ; the first letter is m, the second ja and the third hJia. 
The issuer therefore may have been either king Bhadramagha 
or Bhlmavarman, who belonged to the Magha dynasty of 
KausambI. The palaeography of the coin is rather late for 
King Bhadramagha, who ruled in the 2nd century A.D. It is 
not also bearing any close similarity to the coins of that ruler 
published ante, Vol. II, PI IX, 1-2. It is therefore likely that 
the coin may have been issued by King Bhlmavarman. On 
the coins of that ruler published ante, Vol. II, PI. IX, No. 9, 
the legend has the letters mavarna. I am however not quite 
certain that the present coin belongs to this Bhlmavarman. His 
known dates 130 and 139 (in the Saka era) are rather early for 
this type. No king of the Magha series has the epithet raja 
before his name. The coin may therefore have been as well 
issued by a hither-to unknown king of the Magha dynasty, 
whose complete name can be made out only with the help of 
fresh future discoveries. 

AN UNINSCRIBED COIN OF A KUSHANA GOVERNOR OP 

KAUSAiVim. 

Metal, copper ; size, irregularly . circular, ,9" in diameter, 
weight, 72 grains. 

Obverse : Siva standing by the- bull, as on the coins of 
Wima Kadphises and Vasudeva. In the original, 
the right hand appears to be raised up, as if for 
darting a missile. 

Reverse : Within an incomplete border of dotted circle, 
another incomplete circle ; tree within railing with 
a horizontal line above and a crescent at the top. 

PI. lA, 6. 

The coin is a close imitation of the degenerated type of 
Vasudeva as far as the obverse is concerned. The reverse bears 
a tree within railing as on other KausambI coins. The coin 
appears to have been issued by some local Kushana governor, 
having a precarious hold over KausambI, before it rebelled 


I, Allan, Catalogue, PI. XXI, 8-10. 
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against the KnshSnas under the leadership of the Magha rulers. 
Imperial Kushana coins with tree within railing on the reverse 
are unknown, hence the conjecture that this type may have 
been issued by a Kushana governor, ruling at Kausambi. 

COUNTER-STRUCK COIN OP POTHAMITRA 

Metal, copper ; size circular, but broken in one corner ; 
diameter; -7"; weight 113*5 grains 

Obverse : above, in deep incuse, Nandlpada symbol ; below, 
legend, Pothamitasa. PI. lA, 7. 

Reverse : faint traces of bull to left with Ujjayini symbol 
above. 

A coin of Fothamitra, king of Kausambi, is already publi- 
shed in this Journal, {ante. Vol. IV, pp. 133-4). The present 
coin of this ruler is interesting, primarily on account of the 
nandlpada symbol, counterstruck in a deep incuse on its obverse. 
The conterstruck mark has obliterated the symbols, but luckily 
the name of the king is left undamaged. The first letter po 
however is too faint to come in the plate. Such faint 
traces as can be made out on the original coin show 
that the coin was probably having a tree within railing in the 
centre. The reverse is completely blurred and is therefore not 
illustrated. The coin is broken slightly in one corner. 

So far the coins of Agnimitra and Jyeshthamitra are 
known to have been counterstruck by the Nandlpada symbol. 
Now we have to add Fothamitra also to the same series. These 
three kings must have been closely connected in time, since the 
coins of all of them bear this countermark. Who the authority 
was which counterstruck this symbol, we do not know yet. 

The coins of Brihaspatimitra have also been counterstruck, 
but the counterstruck symbol in their case is a v-topped banner 
with two prongs to right enclosed in a railing of two storeys; 
{ante. IV. p. 143) 

A NEW COIN OP NAVIKA 

A coin of king Navika of Kausambi has been already 
published, {ante., Vol. IV., p. 136, FI. XII, 9). That coin, how- 
ever, was damaged and most of its symbols were indistinct. 
The new coin shows a number of symbols quite distinctly. It 
is also entire. 

Metal, copper; shape irregularly circular; size, 7" in 
diameter ; weight, 49 grains ; cast from mould. 

Obverse : Ujjayini symbol on the right in the upper corner ; 
below perhaps another Ujjayini symbol partly 
preserved ; to its left, a cross ; v-topped banner, 
clear on the coin published earlier, not visible on 
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this piece. The symbol at the top is indistinct. 
Legend across the coin nearly at the centre ; (No) 
vika9a. PI. lA, 8. 

Reverse : completely blurred, hence not illustrated. 
It may be added that the UjjayinI symbol is quite 
common on KausambI coins. 

A COIN OF JYESHTHAMITRA 

Metal, copper ; si;^e roughly circular, but damaged at one 
corner, about *7" in diameter ; weight, 69 grains. 

Obverse : across the centre, the legend Jethamitai^sa) ; 
below, UjjayinT symbol ; 

above, ?>topped banner laid on the side with a 
horizontal line across its staff ; probably there 
were two prongs to the right of v. The banner is 
rather indistinct on the plate but quite clear on the 
coin. PI. lA, 9. 

Reverse : Tree within railing; other symbols indistinct. 

This coin is identical with that published in the B. M. 
Catalogue^ PI. XX, 7 in its general type. But the former does 
not show any banner similar to that which can be distinctly 
seen on the present coin. 

A NEW UNINSCRIBED KAUSAMBI TYPE. 

Elephant and Bull Type* 

Metal, copper; size roughly circular, diameter 65"^ ; weight 
98 grains. 

Obverse : Elephant to right; lower part of the coin peeled 
off ; it may have had a legend. 

Reverse : Bull to the right with traces of UjjayinT symbol 
above it; another partly visible symbol to its right. 

PI. lA, 10 

. Bull is quite common on the Kaui$ambT coins; UjjayinT 
symbol occurs on its early uninscribed issues, as well as on the 
coins of Sudeva and Brihaspatimitra. Elephant is rather 
rare, but it occurs on the coins of Sudeva, where it is facing 
left. On this coin, as also on the coin of Puramagha 
illustrated above, the elephant is to right. No other coin 
from the place' has so far shown elephant on one side and 
bull on the other. 

AN UjjayinT copper coin at kausambT. 

Walking Horse and UJJayini Symbol Type. 

Metal, copper ; size irregularly rectangular, ’35" x *5^ 
weight, 17*5 grains. 
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Obverse : in a circular incuse, horse walking to right; above, 
a blurred symbol. 

Reverse: double-circled UjjayinT symbol. 

PL lA, II 

I had once thought that this was a new Kausambl type, 
the doule circled UjjayinT symbol being known to occur only on 
the coins from UjjayinT and Eran. 1 knew that it was possible 
to suggest that this coin might have been imported in Kausambl 
from UjjayinT or Eran; but this possibility appeared to me to be 
improbable because though a number of animals occurred on 
UjjayinT coins like bull, elephant and frog, the horse was 
conspicuous by its absence. Recently however a copper coin of 
this type was found among the coins found at Kasrawad in 
the Nimad district of the state of Indore, about sixty miles to 
the south of UjjayinT. The resemblance is striking and leaves 
no doubt that this tiny coin had travelled to KausambT from 
UjjayinT. There seems to have been a busy intercourse between 
the two cities, both being famous in contemporary times. 

Horse to right occurs on a blurred coin of Brihaspatimitra^, 
but it is apparently standing and has an uncertain symbol 
before it. The posture and attitude of the horse on the present 
coin bear closest resemblance to that of the same animal 
occurring on a Kada coin.^ The latter coin, however, has a 
rayed sun on the other side, and not a double circled UjjayinT 
symbol, as on the present coin. 

A SEAL OP PRatThaRA KALAHIRAKA 

Metal, copper ; size, rectangular -8" x -53" ; weight, 103*7 
grains. 

Upper line, Pratiharika 

Lower line, Kalahirakashyaist/a) 

PI. lA, la 

The seal is of an officer occupying the exalted position of 
a PratThara or royal chamberlain. The second letter of his 
name is rather indistinct, but most probably it is la ; we can 
read the legend as Kslahiraka. The genitive termination is 
spelt as shya instead of 8ya, The exact significance of the name 
KalShiraka is difficult to understand. 

The characters belong to the 4th century A.D., ha being of 
the eastern Gupta variety. Kalahiraka was probably a cham- 
berlain of the royal family ruling at KausSmbT. 

The seal of a MahalpratThara named Vinayasura was 
found at VaisalT among the Gupta seals and sealings. It bore 


1. Allan, Catalogue, p. 150, No. 15. 

2. Ibid, p. 146, No. 12. 
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the symbol of the Sun and the Moon. The present seal bears 
no symbols. 

JYESHTHADATTA, A NEW KINO OP AYODHVA. 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly square, each side about *6" ; 
weight, 18 grains. 

Obverse : bull to right, in its front, probably traces of a 
?i-topped banner ; 

above the bull, legend in a straight line Jefhadatasa. 

Reverse, blurred ; the original shows faint traces of a tree 
within railing and some other symbols too indis- 
tinct to be made out. 

PU lA, i4. 

Though Rai Bahadur Vyas found this coin at Kausambi, 
there can be no doubt that king Je^hadatta or Jyeshthadatta, 
who issued it, was ruling at Ayodhya. For the coin bears a 
striking resemblance in type, fabric and appearance to the 
rectangular cast coins from Ayodhya. Bull to the left appears 
on the coins of other kings of that city like Satyamitra, Sangha- 
mitra and Vijayamitra, who have issued the well known Bull 
and Hamm series. This series is, however, die-struck. In the 
case of cast coins, bull to right is common and appears on the 
coins of Muladeva and Dhanadeva ; the bull to left appears 
only on one variety of the latter. Among the kings repre- 
sented in the square cast series, Muladeva and Visakhadeva are 
named after lunar mansions {nok^hatrm ) ; the name Jyeshtha- 
datta would be a third one of the same series, the king being 
probably born on the Jyeshtha nakihatra. 

The time of Jyeshthadatta can at present be determined 
only with the help of the palaeography of his coin. Da opens 
to the left and ta has a remarkably long verticle. We can 
therefore, safely place Jyesthadatta early in the 2nd 
century B.C. 

AN UNDECIPHERED COIN 

I close this paper by illustrating a copper coin PI, |A, i3 
in the Allahabad Municipal Museum Collection, which is blank 
on one side and has apparently a legend on the other, along 
with some symbols. The legend seems to be arranged circularly; 
its letters are clear, but I am unable to read them. My col- 
league Dr. V. S. Agrawala suggests that the coin may be a 
faked piece forged in modern times by a die-cutter, who had 
but an imperfect knowledge of ancient epigraphy. I am unable 
to offer any suggestion. I hope that the publication of this coin 
will enable the scholars to offer suggestions about its decipher- 
ment, which may one day solve its mystery. If any collector 
has a similar but better preserved coin, he will help our task by 
sending it for publication. 



TWO INTERESTING KAUSAMBI COINS. 

By Mr. Subhendu Singh Roy, m.a., Burdwan, Bengal. 

Dr. Altekar has won the gratitude of the numismatists 
by bringing to light the names of several new kings of 
Kausambi from the very rich and varied coin collection of 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum, collected by Rai Bahadur 
B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. Tlicse discoveries will throw a 
flood of light on the history of the so-called ‘dark age’ of 
India. 

During the winter of 194J-44, I was fortunate to add 
several lots of coins to my collection from the different ancient 
sites of the United Provinces. These were either picked up 
by me locally in the ruins or purchased from the local 

inhabitants. The lots include, silver punch marked coins, cast 
coins, copper coins of the Kushana and the Gupta dynasties 
and also the issues of the Afghan Rulers of Delhi and Jaunpur. 
Acting on the advice of my learned friend, the Chief Editor 
of this Journal, I have since then, classified the coins 

comprised within each lot. While engaged thus, some coins 
which appeared to me to be new and unpublished, were 
selected for publication. Out of these I am publishing 

herewith two Kausambi coins. The rest I propose to publish 

in the next issue of this Journal. 

I. AN UNIQUE COIN OP BHIMASENA. 

A King named Bhlmasena was long known to us from 
inscriptions only. There are a few inscriptions wherein his 
name occurs. The Bhita Seal Inscription^ refers to one 
Srz Bhtmasena\ The Ginja Inscription^ records the 
name of one Maharaja §rl Bhimsena and is dated in the 
year 52. The scripts of the two inscriptions show that they 
belong to the same age. The style of the script of the Ginja 
Inscription is similar to that of the Kushanas. Hence it is 
generally held that the year 52 refers to the Saka Era. 
Dr. Jayaswal assigned it to cn*, 300 A. D.®. But the style 
and the script would suggest its assignment to 2nd century 
A.D. The year is probably to be referred to the Saka era and 
Dr. Altekar has shown how this ruler was probably the first 
ruler of the dynasty and ruled from c. 125-150 A.D.^. It is 

1. £?./. VoL II, p. 806. 

8. Luder*s list,, No. 906. 

8. History of India, p. 109, 

Ganga Nath Jha Research Institute Journal^ I. p. 164 
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now generally believed that the rulers referred to in the two 
inscriptions are identical and that king BhTmasena or Maharaja 
Bhlmasena ruled in the Kausambi region either independently 
or as a feudatory of the Kushanas towards the end of 
their rule. 

Inscriptions lately discovered from the Rewah State 
mention the name of Bhlmasena with his two successors 
Pothasiri and Bhada or Bhatadeva^ A coin of Pothasiri of 
familiar Kausambi type is long known from Bhita.* In a 
recent paper in this journal,® Dr. Motichandra contends that 
BhTmasena group of rulers belongs to the dynasty of Magha 
kings and that they preceded Sivamagha group. Now that a 
coin of BhTmasena is known, only the issues of Bhada or 
Bhatadeva remain to be identified. It may not be a matter of 
surprise if some day it is proved that Bhadramagha, known so 
long from his inscriptions and coins, is the same ruler as 
Bhada or Bhatadeva. I will now describe the coin of 
BhTmasena in my collection. 

Metal ... Bron;^e (silver white) 

Size ... *55 ,, 

Weight ... 48 grs. 

Shape ... Almost circular 

Provenance ... Bhita 

Obv. Tree in railing above; immediately below, a small 
namUpada symbol; circular legend beginning at IX 
to the left of the railing legend in bold Kushana 
script, ‘^Rajfio BJiimascna^ \_Jta is fairly clear, only 
the upper limb of j of jno has been preserved ; 
hhjd is much blurred ; ;//« is .distinct, sa is fairly 
clear, but its loop looks like a straight line and it 
has an a instead of ce matra by mistake. Only faint 
traces of 7ia have remained. A,S.A,‘] 

Rev. Humped bull to 1 ; above traces of another symbol. 

PI. IB> 1 shows the coin in an enlarged size. PI. IB, 1 A 
gives a beautiful pencil impression of the obverse 
of the coin, where the whole legend can be clearly 
read with the exception of the damaged letter bhi. 

II. A NEW TYPE OP VARUNA/V1ITRA»S COIN 
COUNTER-STRUCK 

Uptil now three coins^ of Varunamitra of the KausSmbT 
type have been published. Dr. Altekar has published two of 

1 . J.N. 8. Vol. II p. 99. n. 18 

2. A. flf. I. An. Report. 1911-12. p. 66 

3. J. N. 8. I, Vol. II. p. 99. 

4. [The ooin of Varn;iamitra, pablished ante V, p* 17, beloaga to a ruler of 
ot Ahiobohhatra and so is unrelated to the present king of Kauldmln. A, 8, A.] 
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his coins in J. N. S. Vol. IV, p. 6. and J. N. S. I., Vol.jIV. 
p. 141 and the third coin is in the Indian Museum^, where late 
Dr. Smith classed it with the coins of Avanti and read the 
legend as **runima8a" or **runama8a'\ But that it is a coin of 
Varunamitra had been concluded by me some years ago after a 
careful examination of the original piece. Although the name 
was then unknown to the numismatists, it struck me that 
the coin belonged to a king, the first letter of whose name 
was missing in the coin legend. The rest of the legend was 
certainly **rummita” and I, therefore, concluded that it was 
Varunamitra*. The type showed that it belonged to the 
KausambI series. 


The fourth coin of Varunamitra, that I am describing 
below, belongs to my collection. Its reverse type is quite 
different from the reverse of the three known coins of this king, 
and moreover it is countermarked. I will now describe the 
coin below : — 


Metal 

Shape 

Size 

Weight 

Provenance 


copper. 

irregularly circular 
.45” 

24 grs. 

Bhita. 


Obv. Above familiar Kosam tree in railing to r. ; blurred 
symbols to 1. ; below, the legend in a straight line 
‘‘Varunami (ta)”. 

Out of the letters of this legend the plate shows only faint 
traces of the first letter va ; the next letter ru is fairly clear, 
its medial u sign being joined to the following miy as on other 
earlier coins. The top of na is just touching the railing of 
the tree above. Only the two horns of ma can be seen after na ; 
the remaining letters have not come on the flan of the coin. 

Rev. Lion running to r. ; above it a horizontal counter- 
mark of a combination of Nandipada symbol and V- 
topped banner (as Dr. Altekar would call it). Above 
it, some traces of the original Ujjain symbol and 
another symbol. 

PI. IB, 2. 

[A coin of a KausambI king,...mitra, counterstruck 
precisely with the present symbol has been published by me ; see 
ante, IV pi. XII, 24 and p. 144. A. S. A.] 


1. I. 4f. C., PI. XX. 3 

It is giatifying to note that Me. Allan in hia Cat^ of coins of Ancient 
India in B, M. has also road it as saoh aud has assigned it to KauSA,mbT. [Mr. A 
Ghosh has also saggosbed the attribation of this coin to Varunamitra ; 

V, p. 18. A. 8. A.} 

3 



A LEAD COIN OF SATAKARNI 
By Principal V. V. MIrashi, Nagpur 


This coin is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmus Kaus of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) whose coin-collections have rescued so 
many kings from oblivion. In April last Mr. Kaus sent me 
three good ink impressions of the coin, one of which is 
reproduced in the accompanying plate. 

The coin is one of lead, round in shape, with a diameter 
of *9". Its weight is 282 grains and it is illustrated in PI, IL 
A, 1, It has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull in 
high relief facing right, with a triangle-headed standard in 
front, which however is rather blurred. Above the bull appears 
the legend commencing at ix, and running along the edge of 
the coin. On the reverse are seen a number of symbols, the 
most prominent of which is the tree in railing which appears 
in the centre. To the left of the tree is seen the tri-ratna 
symbol and to its right the triangle-headed standard. Besides 
these, there is a spherical object on either side of the top of the 
tree. Below appear a svastika to the left and another trvratna 
symbol to the right of the railing. The figure of the bull and 
the symbols are well formed though the coin is one of lead. 

This is one of the oldest coins of the Satavahanas. The 
legend rafio sara-SataJcanasa (for ramfio siri-Satakanisa) is in 
Prakrit as on all coins of the Satavahanas. It means ‘(The 
coin is) of the king, the illustrious Satakarni*. The characters 
are of about the second century B. C.' It may be noted that 
the horizontal bar of k is in the middle of the vertical, the 
vertical of n has not yet become elongated and the lower 
limp of t has not become round. In these respects the letters 
are of the same type as the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika^ 
which has been referred to circa B. C. 150. Again, some of 
the symbols seen on the reverse appear only on the oldest coins 
of the Satavahanas. The triangular standard, for instance, 
is noticed only on very old Satavahana coins such as the 
copper coin* of Satavahana, the founder of the dynasty, and 
the potin coins® of Satakarni who was separated from him 
by two or three generations only. I would therefore identify 
this Satakarni with the son of Simuka Satavahana and the 
husband of Naganika, i.e., the third king mentioned in the 

1. Biihler, Indian Palaeography, Table II, oolumns XXIH-XXIV. 

2. J. N. 8. 1., Vol. VII, pp. 1-4, 

9. Ra|>Bon, Coins of the Andhras eto: (B. M. 0.), PI. 1, Nos. 5. and 6f 
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Puranic list of the so-called Andhra rulers ^ The coins of 
this king discovered so far were square in form.* This is 
therefore the first round coin of this king to be discovered.® 

The provenance of the coin has not been recorded, but it 
seems to have come from some central part of the Deccan. 
That bull-type coins were current in this part of the country 
is shown by the coins of Dimabhaga and Sebaka who, as 
I have shown elsewhere*, preceded the Satavahanas. Sata- 
vShana, the founder of the dynasty, introduced the elephant- 
type in his dominion, but his descendant Satakarni seems to 
have reverted to the bull-type which, being of long standing, 
vias perhaps more popular. Bull-type coins of the Satavahanas 
are, however, rather rare. One instance of it occurs in 
Rapson’s Catalogue^ P.28, Pl.V. G.P. 5. Thiscoin is also of lead, 
but it is almost square in shape and much smaller in size. Rapson 
describes the animal as a horse in the Cataloguey but in the 
Introduction p. Ixxvii, he doubts this description. The facsimile 
clearly shows however that it was a bull. Rapson doubtfully 
read the legend as but could not identify the 

king. Other bull-type small lead coins rectangular in shape, 
but without any legend, appear as Nos. 217-232, PI. VIII of 
Rapson’s Catalogue^. One other bull-type lead coin of the 
same period not yet deciphered figures as No. 1 in PI. XV 
illustrating Mr. G. Yazdani’s article in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute. Vol, XXII, pp. 171 f. 

Both the obverse and reverse types of the present coin 
connect it with variety C of the lead coins of Sadaka^a 
Kalalaya Mahara&i^, which come from the Chitaldrug 


1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Agot p. 39. 

2. The round lead and potin coins (Nos. 1 and 2 in Hapson’s Catalogue) 
with the legend ra/?o eiri Satasa were probably struck by Sfitavahana the 
founder of the family and not by Satakarui as supposed by Kapson. £iee 
J. N. S. I. Vol. VII, p. 3. 

8. The discovery of the present coin disposes of the attemative suggestion 
of Dr. Altekar [ante, Vol. VII, p. 3, n. 1) that the ooin with the legend liartifio 
siri Sddavdhanasa published by me may have been issued by the prince 
Batavahana, the son of King Satakarpi, whose relievo appears in a cave at 
Nauaghat. This prince, according to Dr. Altekar. had Satavahana, as his 
personal name, while posterity knew him by his title Sdtaltarni preserved in the 
Purauas. This view does not ap^ar to be correct. It is doubtful if the 
prince Satavahana of the Napaghfit inscription ever came to the throne, for the 
Purapas name Puruotsanga as the successor of Batakar^i and it is not known 
\vhether he had SatavAhana and Satakarpi as his other names. It seems best 
to attribute the present ooin to Satakan.ii, the son of !$imuka, in view of its 
early characters and old symbols. 

4. J. iV. 8. 1, Vol. VI, app. and YLl, pp 94-97. 

6. Catalogue, Introduction, p Ixxvii. 

6. All these coins, according to Rapson, come however from Andhra- 

dete. 

7. Bapson, Coins of the Andhras etc., PI. VIII, No. 234# 
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District of the Mysore State The obverse of these coins 
also shows a humped bull, but the latter faces left, not right 
as on the present coin. The reverse has three symbols, the 
tree in railing in the middle, with nandipada to the left and 
the triangular standard to the right, all of which, similarly 
disposed, appear on the present coin also. These coins are 
attributed to a feudatory of the Satavahanas named Sadakana 
Kalalaya Maharathi. The fragmentary Nanaghat inscription 
mentions a Maharathi whose name also ended in Idya and 
who appears to be introduced there as the father of Naganika, 
the queen of .^rl-Satakarni. Rapson identified this Maharathi 
with the prince who issued the coins. He took Tranakayiro 
incised under a relievo in the Nanaghat cave to be the personal 
name of this ruler and Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi to be his 
full title. This does not appear to be plausible. Sadakana 
is the Parkrit form of Satakarni^. If the Maharathi Trana- 
kayiro belonged to the Satakarni family, he could not have 
given his daughter NSganika in marriage to the king Satakarpi. 

The only way in which we can reconcile all known data is 
to suppose that the name of Naganika’s father was Kalalaya 
and that he bore the title of Maharathi. He was appartenly a 
powerful feudatory of the Satavahanas and was matrimonially 
allied with the Imperial family. He must naturally have 
enjoyed considerable independence. He seems to have been 
allowed to issue his own coins — a privilege not allowed to 
ordinary feudatories, but he was required to mint them in 
the joint names of himself and the Emperor. Hence the 
coins bear the names of the Maharathi Kalalaya and also 
the Emperor Satakarni®. This is also indicated by the type 
of the coins which, as shown above, bears affinity to the 
monetory issues of the Emperor Satakarni both on the obverse 
and the reverse*. 


1. See also E^. Ind. Vol, VII, pp 60-61. In his article on a coin of this 
type, in J, R, /I S, (1903), p. 297, Rapson says that some of the coins wore 
oolleoted by Pearse in Karwar. The Maharathis were probably the chiefs of 
the Rastikas mentioned in ASoka’s edicts. They are grouped there with the 
Fetenikas (people of the country near modern Paithap in the Nizam’s State) 
which shows that they probably belonged to Wcsten Deccan. Severai 
Insoriptions of Maharathis have been found in the oaves in Western India. 
J. R. A. S, (1903), pp. 298 f. As stated below, one of their coins was found at 
EarAd in the Satara District. 

2. For the softening of t into d see the legend BaMo Siri Sddavdha- 
Inasa] of the coin of Bstavahana, J. N. S. I., Vol. Vll pp. 1-4. 

8. The legend on old S^tavahana coins begins at vii. It should bo read 
siknilarly on these coins alsa The oorreot reading would therefore appear to 
be Kalalaya Maharathisa Badakapsa. 

4. Trapakaylrb whose reliet^o appears in the Napaghat cave was a 
contemporary feudatory who held the western districts of the Satavahana 
Empire. He was probably a brother of the dowager queen Naganika and hence 
his relievo appears In the cave. His father Kalalaya must have long 
been dead at the time the relievos were carved and the inscriptions were incised. 
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Another coin of a similar style in legend was discovered 
at Karhad in the Satara District of the Bombay Presidency 
and has been described by Dr. Altekar'. He reads the 
legend as Mula Sa[dakani]sa. As no name like Mala 
Satakarni appears in the Puranic list of Satavahana kings and 
the type (lion on the obverse and the chaitya and tree in railing 
on the reverse) resembles another coin of Kalalaya Maharathi, 
Dr. Altekar he^s suggested that Mala was perhaps the son of 
Kalalaya. This is possible, but we must explain the latter 
part of the legend (viz. Sadakana) as denoting the contem- 
porary Satavahana Emperor. On this coin the title Maharathi 
of the feudatory as well as rajan of the Emperor seem to have 
been omitted for want of space. ^ 


1. J. A. S, D, (1935-3G), Num. Suppl. No. XL VI, pp. J6 f. 

2. If Sadakana (Siltakari,ii) was tho family name of the Mahfirathis as 
suggested by Hultzsoh (Ep, Ind. Vol. VII, p. 61), it is strange that it is nowhere 
mentioned in any of tho inscriptions of the Maharathis. It is noticed only on 
their coins. 

[In further support of Prin, Mirashi’s ingenious theory, it may bo pointed 
out that in the case of the legend Vas^thiputa Vilivdkura, occurring on some 
coins from Kolhapur, Dr. R, G. Bhaad.«rkar has assumed that VfiHithiputa 
was a different personage from Vilivayakura, tho former ruling at Paithan and 
the latter as his viceroy at Hippokura (I.4., 1920, p. 34; E.H,D. (3), p, 85). 
If this theory is accepted, the Kolhapur coinage also will have to be 
supported as a joint coinage. One important oircumstanoe can however 
be pointed against it. On most of the coins, which are Indisputably 
known to be joint issues of an emperor and his feudatory or heir- apparent, 
the names of the two persons appear on difierent sides ; they never appear 
on the same side and in the course of the same legend. Such for instance is 
the case with the joint coins issued by Lysias and Antialkidas, (R. ilf. ^ '.i 
XXXI, 2), Agathokleia and Strato I, (P. M G. Vol. I, V, 370), Axes and Azilises, 
tbid, XIII, 819) Vonones and Spalahores, (Ibid, XIV, 374) Vonones and 
Spalagadames (/bid, XIV, 881) Spalarises and Azes, (Ibid, XlV, 396), 
Gondophares and his general and fondatory Aspavarman, (IM, XV, 86), 
tiermaioB and Kujula Kadphises, (Ibid, XVI), 1) These however are all cases 
of foifdigh rulers and we need not suppose that the SAtavuhanas would 
neoessarily have followed their exainph'. Prin. Mirashi’s theory that the 
coins with the legend Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi may be issues issued 
under the joint authority of the emperor Satakarni and his feudatory 
kalalaya is thus a hypothesis whioh requires further and stronger evidonoe 
before it can become aooeptable. A. 8, A»] 



A NEW SATAVAHANA COIN 
By Principal V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

The coin reproduced in PI. II A, 2 is from the cabinet 
of Mr. Hurmu 2 Kaiis of Hyderabad (Deccan). . It is a coin of 
lead, round in shape, with a diameter of ‘75^. Its weight is 
115 grains. It has on the obverse the figure of an elephant 
in high relief, having the trunk in the normal position, facing 
left, with a spherical object over its back. The reverse has the 
usual Ujjain symbol, each orb of which has a pellet inside a 
double circle. 

In the absence of a legend it is difficult to identify the 
king who struck this coin. That he probably belonged to the 
Satavahana dynasty is however clear from the Ujjain symbol 
which occurs on the reverse of most of the potin and lead coins 
of the dynasty. The potin coins of several Satavahana kings 
discovered in the Dcccan have also the device of the elephant, 
but the animal appears there with uplifted trunks The recent- 
ly discovered copper coin^ Apllaka has, no doubt, an elephant 
with the trunk hanging down, but the animal faces right, not 
left as on the present coin. So none of these coins helps us in 
identifying the king who issued the present coin. 

There are however three lead coins square in shape which 
have a closely similar figure of an elephant. Their facsimiles 
appear as Nos. 16-18 in PI. XV illustrating Mr. G. Yazdani's 
article on the excavations at Kondapur in the Nizam’s State*. 
Fortunately, two of these coins bear a legend which is fairly 
clear in the facsimile. Though the blanks of these coins were 
square, their die was circular as shown by the incuse. I read 
the legend as [sara ?] rano Gautamiputasa Sa[takanisa*]. These 
coins were therefore struck by the well-known Satavahana king 
Gautamiputra Satakarni who freed Northern Maharashtra from 
Saka domination. The present coin which in its device closely 
resembles the three coins from Kondapur may likewise have 
been struck by the same Satavahana king. 

Several other Satavahana coins of various types are without 
legends. They were perhaps distinguished in ancient times 
by the symbols which appear usually over the back, but some- 
times in front, of the animal on the obverse. For instance, we 


1. J. N. a. I., Vol. II, pp. 88 f. 

2. J. S. B. (1987-88), Num. Suppl. XLVII, p, 94. 
8. A. B. 0. B. I. Vol. XXII. pp. 171 1. 
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see a symbol resembling somewhat a flat-bottomed Brahml m 
on the coin of Apllaka. The coins of Yajna Satakarni are 
characterised by the symbol of the crescent moon^. Another 
symbol consisting of two curves cut by a vertical appears over 
the horse in coins No. 105 and 106 in Rapson's Catalogue, which 
still remain unidentified. The spherical object without any 
rays over the back of the elephant which appears on the present 
coin may represent the full moon. If the identification proposed 
in this article is correct, it may be a distinctive feature of the 
legendless coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni. It has however 
to be admitted that such a spherical object has not been 
noticed on any coin of that king. The Kondapur coin No. 18 
bears a slight protuberance over the back of the elephant, 
but it does not exactly resemble the symbol on this coin. 


1. Rapson’s Oatalogxm of Coins of the Andhras etc*, PI. V, No. 148 and 

a p. 6. 

[ConBidering the striking rescmblauoe in type of this ooin with the pub- 
lished oolns of Qautamipatra Satakarni, I think that the proposed identifioation 
of Frin. Mlrashi is very plausible. 1 am not however sure that the spherical 
objeot on the back of the elephaat oan be regarded as a distinctive feature of the 
coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Prin. Mirashi has admitted that it is so far 
not known to occur on any inscribed coins of this ruler ; 1 may add that it 
occurs on some coins, which ace conjecturely attributed by Rapson to Haritiputra. 
Oatalgue, p. 26 ; also ante, Vol. VII, p. 5, This attribution is no doubt uncertain. 
But it appears equally improbable that these coins were issued by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Prin. MirashPs observations in this connection however bring out the 
necessity of the kingwise study of the ooin symbols of the SritavAhana coins. 

The type of the present coin, Elephant and CJjjaiu symbol is one of the 
types of the AndhradeSa coinage. Fabric B ; see Kapson, Catalogue^ pp. Uxviii- 
Ixxix. In types 17 & 18 listed by Rapson at the above place, wo have however 
elephant to left and not to right on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the 
reverse. The provenance of the present coin is not known, but I believe it vary 
probable that it belongs to Andhrade4a. The same probably is the case with the 
ooin of ApTlaka which may have travelled to southern Kosala (where it was 
found), from Andhrade4a. which is oontignous to south Kosala 

Typo No. 17 of Andhrades’a was issued by Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia 
Satakarni and continued by Srl-Rudra (No. 18). The present ooin would show 
that It was Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, who was the first to issue this type in 
Andhcadeta ; It wi^b later continued by two of his sucoesBorB. 

At 8, if.J 



PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM BAIRAT 


By P. L. Gupta, Asst. Editor, Sainik, Agra. 


The eight silver punch-marked coins, which are the subject 
of this paper, were discovered at Bair at in Jaipur state, about 
52 miles northeast of the capital. They have been illustrated 
on plate IV (b) in Archaeological Remains and Excavations at 
Bairaf by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, but their symbols 
have not been properly identified. 

I had an opportunity to examine these coins during my visit 
to Jaipur in 19^14 with the kind office of Mr. Haiiuman Prasad 
Vaisya, Curator of the State Museum and the then officiating 
Suprintendent of Arch?eology and Historical Research, Jaipur 
State. The illustration of the coins are reproduced here in 
plate IIB. from the block kindly lent by him. The coins, except 
Nos. 6 and 7, are fairly worn out. We now proceed to describe 
them. For facility of reference we give below a plate contain 
ing the sixteen symbols on these coins, arranged consecutively. 
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COIN 7. Oblong with two goriiers clipped off. 
'9"x. 5"x. 04". Weight 49.25 grains. PI, IIB, i. 


Size 


Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni describes the obverse of the coin 
as having ‘five or six well-preserved symbols* and mentions that 
one of them is ‘large crescent with projection in the middle 
and thick ends, dot in r, or h half ; probably not found on 
any other coins’. The coin is very much worn, but has all the 
five marks, though incomplete ; four of them may be identified 
as marks la (complete on middle left side), 2 (partly punched 
on the upper middle side), 5 (superimposed by mark la and 
only lower part i.e. hill is clear below the mark la)', 8 (two 


jir, 69, p. 50-56. 
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fishes out of four are clear on the lower right side). The fifth 
mark is indistinct between the two clips. Tho coin is of Class 
A af the large Taxila hoard*. It may either be the coin of 
variety 1 (with bull as the missing mark)** or A24 (with frog as 
missing mark)^. On the reverse of the coin Rai Bahadur Sahni 
has noticed a dim symbol, but actually on the coin is a 
three- arched hill clearly punched (with or without crescent). 
A considerable part of the symbol can be seen in Pi. If B, i. 

COIN 2. Oblong with one corner clipped off. Size 
X -35 X *06", weight 44.25 grains. PI. IIB, 2 . (2nd in the 1st 
row). 

The coin is more worn out than the above coin and only 
traces of symbols are visible on it. According to Rai Bahadur 
Sahani, the coin has four symbols, two of which resemble those 
on coin No 1. But dim traces of marks la, 3a, and 11 only 
are identifiable. On the reverse R. B. Sahani has observed dim 
traces of one or two symbols, but at least two symbols 
(6 and 15) are clear on the original coin. 

COIN 3. Oblong with one corner cut off. Size, *7" x *55" 
X 03" ; weight 45 grains. PI, IIB, 3. (1st in the 2nd row). 

The coin is worn out and symbols are not clear, but all the 
five symbols may be identified as marks lb (in the nuddle 
lower part, faded, 3a (on the upper right corner near clip), 6 
(lower right corner, only crescent and upper arch is clear), 10 
(on lower left corner) and 12 (upper left corner). The coin 
is same as 40 of Babu Dnrga Prasad’s classification^ ; II. I. 
a of Patraha hoard® and II. I. a of B M.O.; on the reverse, as 
Rai Bahadur S.ihani has observed, there is an indistinct trace 
of a symbol. 

COIN 4. Square with one corner cut off Size *55" x *5" x 
*03" ; weight 48.5 grains. PI. IIB, 4, (2nd in the 2nd row). 

Rai Bahadur Sahani has observed on the obverse df the 
coin 'six well preserved symbols including three-arched sign 
with three big dots o;. the corner’. But on the examination of 
the coin, I found only four identifiable marks, 1 a (Upper left 
corner near the edge), 3a (lower right corner), 6 (upper left 
corner) and 9 (upper right corner). The fifth mark is indistinct 
and unidentifiable. The coin is the same as 40A of Babu 


1. [The hill may or muy not have had the animal on it. < hief editor,] 

2. 29 A. of Dnrga Prasad’s oiassiheation {N, S. Vol. XLV pi. XIV) ; 
III. IV. g of Patraha hoard {}F.A,S,I. No. 62, p. 81) ; B, M. C, VI. 111. g. 

8. 29 Oi of B. Dnrga Pd. olassifioatioii (N,S. Vol. XLV. pi. XV) ; III. V, 
d. of Patraha hoard IM.A.8.1. No. 62. p. ^4) il.Af C, VI. iv, d. 

4. N. flf. Vol. XIV pi. XX. 

0. Af. A. S, L 02. p. 2, 

4 
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Durga Prasad^s classification' ; II. HI. of Patraha hoard^ and 
II.III. of B.JIf.C. On the reverse Rai Bahadur Sahni identifies 
a symbol as ‘crescent and trident back to back’, but they are 
clearly two symbols, which are so closely punched that they 
look like one symbol and have become indistinguishable. 

COINS. Square. Size. 45" x *42" x -09". Weight 50*75 
grains. PI. IIB, 5 (3rd in the 2nd row). 

Rai Bahadaur Sahni mentions four symbols on the obverse 
of the coin, but as the coin is much worn, out, only parts of 
marks lb and 3b (upper and lower right corner respectively) 
could be identified. On the reverse the Rai Bahadur sees 
‘crescent with pointed projection in the middle and bifurcated 
ends etc.’ but on the coin it is clearly nothing but the peacock- 
on- the-hill symbol (mark 16). 

COIN 6. Circular or oval. Diam. *6". Weight 51*7 grains. 
PI. IIB, 6. (1st in the 3rd row). 

The coin is in fresh mint condition with all the 5 well 
preserved symbols la, 4, 9, 7 and 13 on the obverse and the 
symbol 9 on the reverse. The coin is the same as 32 A 3 of Babu 
Durga Prasad’s classification^, II. V. of Patraha hoard^ and 
of the group II. IV of B. M* C. 

COIN 7. Circular or oval. Diam *6" thickness *05". 
Weight 52*23" grains. PI. IIB, 7. (2nd in the 3rd row). 

The coin is in a well preserved condition but not as good 
as coin 6. All the five marks on the obverse are clear and are 
lb, 3b, 6,9 and 14. On the the reverse is the mark 9 and the 
traces of another mark. The coin is the same as 40A^^ of 
Babu Durga Prasad’s classification® and II. HI. c of Patraha 
hoard and II.III. bof B. ilf. a 

COIN 8. Circular. Diam. *6". thickness *05". Weight 
48.75 grains. P|. Hi B 8 (3rd in the third row). 

The coin is considerably worn out and traces of only 4 
marks are visible on the coin, out of which marks lb, 3a, and 6 
are identifiable. On the reverse Rai Bahadur Sahni finds one 
dim and unfamiliar symbol, but it is the familiar symbol 
‘crescnt-on-the-hill. 

It is clear that all the punch-marked coins of this hoard 
are of known varieties and as such they deserve no particular 
attention. But as Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal has pointed 
out in his presidential speech at the Annual meeting of the 

1. N. 8. XLV pi. XVIII 

2. M A, S. L 62. p 12. 

8. N. 8. XLV pi. XV. 

4. M. A. 8. /. 62 p. 24. 

6. AT. fir. XIV pi. XVIII. 

5. M. A. S. L 62. p. 18, 
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Numismatic Society of India at Jaipur in 1942^, they are 
important because they enable us to determine the relative 
chronology of the symbols and varieties of the punch-marked 
coins with the help of the 28 datable Greek and Indo-Greek 
coins, that were found along with these coins. 

I he Greek coirs of this hoard included one coin of 
Heliokies (oirca 140 B. C.), a son of Eucratides, and the last 
king of Bactria ; one of Indo Greek king Appollodotos ; 16 of 
Menander ; one of Antialkidas and 6 of Hermaios (20-40 A.D.)* 
The association of the punch-markd coins with these coins 
apparently indicates that they were hoarded along with them 
some time between 140 B. ('. and 40 A. D. or a little later. 

According to the obverse symbols the punch-marked coins 
may be classified in following three classes ; — 

(1) Coins 1 and 2 are of earlier or pre-Mauryan varieties 
and belong to class A of the bigger Taxila hoard, which has 
been dated as the currency in vogue about circa 317 B. C. on 
the basis of the two Greek coins found along with the hoard, 
one of Alexander the Great and the other of his successor 
Philip Aridaeus (circa 317 B.C.)^. 

(2) 5 coins (coins Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8) are the Mauryan 
coins, as they have the crescent on the hill mark, the Imperial 
symbol of the Mauryas^. This is also supported by the fact that 
while the bigger Taxila hoard referred to above has no coin with 
this conspicuous mark, coins of another hoard of 175 punch- 
marked coi\is from the same site, found along with a gold coin 
of Diodotiis (ch'ca 248 B. C.), which were all new at the time of 
deposit, have this crescent on the hill symbol.® This fairly 
fixes the date of the currency of the coins having that symbol. 

(3) The single coin (coin No. 6) is quite different from the 
coins of above two groups Babu Durga Prasad has assigned the 
coins of this variety to group (1) i. e. pre-Mauryan® and Mr. 
Bhattacharya to group (^) i. e. MauryanT But to me it is 
rather post- Mauryan than pre-Mauryan or Mauryan and its 
date of issue or currency may be assigned with some certitude 
with the help of the associated Greek coins, and a third date 
may be added to the chronology of the punch-marked coins. 

1. J. N. 8. L Vol. V. p, 6. 

2 [The coins of Kermaios conbinuod to be Issued even after his death 
(c. 60B. 0.) till the time of Kadphises I (c 60 A. D.) The ooia illustrated 
by R, B. Dayarm Sahani in his report is artistically fine and has the arohalo 
forms of S and 0 and so may bo attributed to Hermaios himself and so 
placed in c. 60 B. 0. Chief Editor.] 

8. Jtf.il. S.I. 59, p.i. 

4. N. 8. Vol. XLVII p. 61-67. 

6. Jf. A. 8. J., 69. p. 81. 

6. 2^. Sf. XLV. PI. 

7. U. A. 8* 62. p. 24 
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Babu Durga Prasad in his monograph contended that there 
is a hoard from Ahraura (district Mirzapur) purchased by Mr. 
Srinath Shah of Benares, which does not contain any coin 
with crescent-on-the-hill symbol , but has the coin of the present 
variety^. A reference to the plates No. XVII — XX of Babu 
Durga Prasad (N. S. XIV) however shows that the hoard did 
contain the coins with the crescent-on-the-hill symbol ; he 
himself has illustrated them. Babu Srinath Shah still possesses 
the coins of this hoard which have the-crescent-on-the hill 
symbol. Thus it is clear that the Ahraura hoard was not 
apre-Mauryan deposit. 

So far only one hoard is known as having no coins with 
crescent-on-the-hill symbol, which can be assigned to pre-Mau- 
ryan period, and that is the bigger hoard from Taxila referred 
to above. On the other hand the hoard no. 3 from Kairh 
(Jaipur State) has no pre-Maiiryan coins and has all the coins 
with crescent on the hill symbol'^. None of these tivo hoards 
have any coin of the variety under diseussmi ; it, therefore, follows 
that the variety is definitely not pre-Mauryan or Mauryan. 

The coin itself has no crcscent-ointhc-hill mark on either 
side. Messrs. Durga Prasad^, Bhatiacharya^ and Puri® have 
described a number of coins of the variety, but none of them 
refers to the Mauryan symbol on either side of the coins. In 
its absence or in absence of any other evidence it is hardly fair 
to attribute it to the Mauryan period. 


It is further noteworthy that most of the hojfrds of the 
punch marked coins contained a very small number of the 
coins of this type, as will be clear from the table given below: — 



HOARD 

NO. OF 

COINS 

GROUPS 






1 

2 

3 

1. 

Patraha^ 


1703 

442 

1327 

216 

2. 

Lalganj Tahsil 







(Azamgarh)® 


331 

66 

263 

2 

3. 

Rairh (hoard no, l.)» 

326 

141 ' 

82 

43 

4. 

do do 

2 

99 

43 

20 

4 

5. 

do do 

4 

525 

348 

57 

28 

6. 

do do 

5 

1983 

1027 

417 

58 


1. N. S. XLVII p. 73 

а. I6W.XLV. PI. ?5. 

8. K. N. Puri. Excavatiom at BaifK pls. XXVII— XXIX 
4. N. S. XLV. PI. 70 

б. M.A, S. I., 62, p. 24-32 (olags II. V.) 

6. Excavations at Rairh, jph XXIX 

7. M. A, S. L 62 p. 98-94 

8. Uapablifibed hoard in my oolleotion. 

9. Excavations at Bairh, pi XXIX 
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The paucity of a paiticular coin type in any hoard can be 
assigned to one of the following two reasons : — 

1. The coin-type was the currency long before the hoar- 
ding and as the time passed on, its number diminished. 

2. The coin-type was issued shortly before the hoarding 
and had not wide currency till then. 

In the former case the coins will be light in weight and 
worn out in look due to their long currency and in the later 
case they will be fresh in look and lieavy in weight in compa- 
rision with other coins of the hoard. It is further noteworthy that 
the present coin is the heaviest in the hoard and has afresh hole. 
The heavy weight and the freshness of the present coin is not 
merely an accident as may be alleged. The two coins of 
Lalganj Tahsil hoard, which is in my collection and is still 
unpublished, are also as fresh as the present coin and heavier 
than the other coins of the hoard. This clearly shows that the 
coins were not in currency long before they were hoarded. 

Keeping all these facts in view, it will not be far fetched to 
conclude that the coins of this variety were issued after the fall 
of Mauryas and are the coins of one of the latest varieties, 
which were replaced by the silver Greek coins in the 2nd century 
B. C. As indicated by the association of the Greek and Indo- 
Greek coins in the present hoard, the earliest date of issue of 
this variety may be assigned with certitude to some time in the 
early part of the second century B. C. ; possibly it may have 
been issued even a century later. 

A NOTE ON SYMBOLS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 24 

The marks la, 2, 3a and 4 have been shown in the plate 
slightly different than those usually recognised i. e., the central 
portion of the symbols has been shown as a solid circle instead 
of a dot within a circle as is in the symbol 3b. This is no 
novelty of the present coins. In fact this is a sub-variety of 
the Sun and the Chakra symbols which are found on many 
coins along with the usual variety of these symbols ; but so far 
no notice has been taken of this fact. I have discussed it in 
detail in a seprate paper which will be presented at some later 
date. In the meanwhile, I would like to draw tiiie attentton of 
the scholars to this fact. 



FOUR NEW COINS FROM MATHURA 

By Mr. M. Nagar, M.A., Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

The ancient site of Katra Kesavadeva, situated miles 
outside the holy city of Mathura, is a veritable mine of archaeo- 
logical finds. It has recently yielded a number of coins which 
on account of their immense numismatic value, have been 
acquired for the coin cabinet of the Cur^on Museum of Archaeo- 
logy, Mathura. In the following paragraphs four of these 
coins (PI, lie, Figs 1-4) are described as they are rather rare. 

I. A Coin of Mihirakula^ 

Metal : Copper ; Size : 75", Wt : 51 grs. 

Shape : round ; fabric, die*struck. 

Obv ; Within beaded border crude bust of king to right. 
Marginal legend >4 

Rev. Within dotted border, Bull standing on a horizontal 
line in front of a trident or standard. Above cres- 
cent. Below the line ] in characters of 

circa 6th century .A. I). PI, I|C, i. 

Coins of Mihirakula, the famous Hana king who ruled 
during the first quarter of the 6th century A. D., though scares 
are not unknown. The Indian Museum Calcutta, has got a 
number of his coins, all of one type, one of which has been repro- 
duced by Dr. Smith. ^ Another coin of the saifie variety has 
been illustrated by Rapson in his Indian Coim.^ In all these 
coins, however, the standard before which the bull is standing 
in the coin under review is absent. It, therefore, presents a 
rare variety of the coins of Mihirakula and is hence important.* 

a. A Counterstruck Coin of Mihirakula, 

Metal : Copper ; Size : *65", Wt. : 41 grs. 

Shape: Irregullar round, fabric: die-struck. 

Obv. Within dotted border bust of king to right super- 
imposed with a chakra or solar symbol and a few 
indistinct letters probably, 

Rev. Within double beaded border a bull standing on a 
horizontal line in front of trident, above a crescent 

1. 1 am indebted to mj eeteemd Dr. Altekar, for the oorreot ideutifl- 
oation of this ooin. 

2. I. Jlf . C. Vol. I. PI. XXV. 5. 

3. Section 106, PI. ly. 21. 

4. [An object somewhat resembling a standard can however bee seen on some 
ooinB of this ruler, published by Prinaep, Essays, Vol I, PI. xxxlv, No 1 
and by Ounnigham in Coins of Later Indo^ScuthianSt PI. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2 
Ohiaf Editor} 
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Below ^3 J in characters of circa 6th 

century A. D* PI. HC, 2, 

The coin is identical with No. 1 except that it is counter- 
struck by a king whose identification is not possible for want of 
sufficient evidence on the coin. Still the superimposed chakra 
and the beaded double border go a long way to prove that the 
coin is a coiinterstruck one. 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

The coin published here by Mr. Nagar is a very important 
one. Chakra appears among the symbols occurring on the coins 
of Toramana, who was the predecessor of Mihirakula; on several 
of his copper pieces, where the lield on the reverse is divided 
into two parts, the upper part shows a chakra^ and the lower 
part gives a part of the legend giviiig the king’s name 
Toramana. This wheel has spokes within and dots around 
its rim, and was probably intended to he a symbol of the Sun, 
who may have been a tutelary deity of Toramana, as we may 
infer from the name Mihirakula which lie gave to his son. 
These coins are illustrated in Rapson, i. C'., Pi. IV, 19 ; 
/. M, (7., XXV, 4; Cunningham, LaUr Indo^Scythians, PI. VII, 
16 ; Prinsep, Essays on Indian Antiquitus^ PI. XXXIV, 6.17.18. 
The chakra appears as one of the symbols on the reverse on 
.some Huna coins of the Kushana-Sassanian type, illustrated by 
Prinsep in his PI. XXXIV, 7 and referred to above. An 
examination of the original coin made it clear to me that 
the wheel is counterstruck on the face of the king and not vice 
versa. Since the former is the case, some immediate successor 
of Mihirakula who wanted to revive the old symbol so 
popular in the reign of Toramana may be responsible for 
this counterstriking. If the latter had becii the case, it would 
have been an instance of Mihirakula seeking to eliminate 
from his coinage all symbols that sinncked of a respect to 
any god like the Sun or Vishnu. Por, he was a staunch 
Saivite ; an inscription from Mandsore describes how he 
never bent his head before any god other than Siva ; Cf. 

Since, however, the wheel has been counter-struck, it is 
clear that the restriker is a ruler later than both Taramana 
and Mihirakula. But this particular coin seems to have been 
originally issued by Toramana, then restamped by Mihirakula 
and then counterstruck by a third ruler ; for on the obverse, 
in the left half of the coin, one can see faint traces of the 
earlier legend Sri Tora. It is therefore very likely that the 
present coin is a piece of Toramana reissued by Mihirakula 
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after restaitiping it with his own portrait and legend, and 
later counterstruck by a third ruler with the symbol of chakra. 

3. A Coin of King Tijyavega (?) 

Metal : copper ; sbe : *6" wt. : 28 grs. 

Shape : irregular round ; fabric : cast 

Ohv, Entirely worn out. 

Rev, Symbols worn out. Legend is rather doubtful but 
seems to be Tijr/avega (sa) i. e. ‘of Tijyav^ega in characters of 
late 3rd century B. C. PI. HC, 3. 

King Tijyavega is so far absolutely unknown to us 
either from coins or inscriptions or literature. It is therefore 
difliGult to fix his age or determine his dominion. This 
difficulty is further aggravated by the absence of symbols on 
the coin. But as the coin has been discovered from the old 
isite of Kesavadeva temple at Mathura, it may be taken as 
indicating that Tijyavega was a king of Mathura, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the 3rd century B. C., 
preceeding Gomitra (220*200 B. C.) 

The reading Tijyavega, however, does not appear to be 
free from doubt and I shall be much obliged if some scholar 
suggests a better and more accurate reading. 

4. A Coin of Agachami(tapada) 

Metal ; copper ; si/e : .56" wt. : 58 grs. 

Shape : round ; fabric : die-struck. 

Obv, Sejant lion 

Rev, Tree within railing. Marginal Brahmi legend 
beginning at III Agaohami{tapada), PJ. IIC, 4. 

It is not for the first time that the coins of (Agodaka) 
Agachami (tapada) have beeii found. Mr. Allan has published 
some coins of this republic.^ A coin of this republic was also 
published by Smith though the reading given by him is 
somewhat different from what it actually exists on the coin®. 
Cunningham has also referred to a coin of this Janapada, 
though he has not reproduced the same*. In recent years a 
hoard of coins was found in excavations in 1938-39 from 
Agroha in District Hissar (Punjab) by the Arcbseological 
Survey of India^. These coins are all square and bear on 
the obverse Tree within railing and on the reverse Bull or Lion. 
Tho present coin is important as the lion on its reverse is much 
clearer than that on other specimens, specially that on the British 
Museum*. It would also tend to show that there was brisk 

Intercourse between Agrodaka and Mathura. 

‘ n Cat. of Coins in IJritish Museum, A7iciem India^ pp. 282-28^8. 

S. t tf. 6. Vol. I. p. 206. No. 11. Fl. xxiii, 12. 

^ C.C. K. r., p.^.N08 4-5. 

4, Jt N* 8. 1, vol. iv. FI. X. P. 49. 5. Allan : of. cit. PI. xlv. 28. 


A NEW COIN OF KSHATRAPA HAGAMASHA ' 


By M. M. Nagak, M. A., Provincial Museum, Lucknow 


During the first century B. C. Mathura and its neighbouring 
districts were governed by a danasty of kings who styled 
themselves as Kshatrapas. The first two rulers of this dynasty 
were probably Hagana and Hagamasha. Numismatic evidence 
shows that for some time they ruled simultaneously and struc||c 
coins conjointly. Subsequently the latter came into power and 
struck independently a large number of copper coins. These 
coins bear on obverse goddess Lakshmi standing facing on a 
peculiar symbol between a river and tree with Brahml legend 
on the margin, and on reverse a horse. ‘But recently ^ ne\y 
variety of coins of this king has come to light which is described 
below. This coin was purchased from a dealer for the 
coin cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, wherein it 
is now deposited ; its No. is 10180. Its exact provenance is 
unknown. 

Metal : copper; size : *68", wt : 65 grs. i 

Shape : irregular round ; fabric: cast 

Ohv. Tree within raiUng. To right river. Below a symbol* 
Marginal Brahml legend: Khatapa [««] [Ha] gasama 
standing for HaganuuhiUii, i. e., (the coin) ‘of Khastrapa 
Ilagama (sha)’. 

Uev' Horse walking left. 

PI. no, 5. 


The coin under review is important, firstly because it 
differs from the usual coins of Hagamasha by the absentee of 
th^ figure of Lakshmi on reverse, which is replaced ^ 
tr^ within railing, and secondly because of the curious ppsi^93 
of the letters of the legend. Evidently the reversing of letter# 
9a and ma is due to die-sinker’s oversight, while the absence of 
the 9 ha which was to follow ma on the coin is due to want of 
space. It will be significant to note in this connection that 
this is not the first instance of die-cutter’s negligence so far as 
the coins of this king arc concerned, as the^ British Museum 
possess another coin of Hagamasha in which the letters or 
the legend have been interchanged as ga(haYifia)9a for 

Hagamasha.^ 


UllaJOL : H, C., Anteni India P. 1^4, coin no. 91 ^ . 

I am lti9 my friend Ur- V. S. Agrawala M. A., Ph U., D. Uitfc., lor 

Mildly Sawing my attention to this coin. 

5 



A NEW KOSALA hoard OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Mr. K. D. Bajpai, M. A., Cuuzon Museum of 
Archaeology, Mathura 

A hoard of 22 silver punch-marked coins was discovered 
about three years back in the foundations of the house of the 
Manager, Court of Wards, Hardoi City. Rai Sahib Babu 
Janesbwar Das, who was then occupying the house as Special 
Manager, took charge of the hoard and sent it for examination 
to Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
who very kindly handed it over to me for decipherment.^ 

All of these coins are standard karshapani^^ each weighing 
about 32 rattis. 

The coins mostly belong to classes VI and II of the B,M,C. 
As I am not illustrating them here, I shall give a detailed 
description of the symbols occurring on them, so that the 
numismatists may know the varieties of symbols common on 
punch-marked coins current in a part of Kosala. 

Most of the coins have symbols on the obverse. The Sun, 
the Six-armed Symbol, the Bull, the Hare-on-Hill and the 
Elephant occur on eight out of the 22 coins. Some times the 
Branch occurs as an additional symbol on some of them. On 
12 other coins the Crescent-on-the Hill is substituted for the 
Bull, otherwise the remaining symbols being mostly the 
same. In one case the Sun and the Six-armed Symbol appear 
along with Bull, the Elephant and the Crescent-on-the Hill. 
Caduceus is rather rare on the coins in this lot ; it appears on 
the obverse only in three cases. Among other rarer symbols on 
the obverse may be mentioned triangle-headed banner with two 
taurines on either side of its staff and a central knob surrounded 
by four taurines or semi-circles. 

In two cases the reverse is plain. Thirteen coins have only 
one symbol on the reverse ; among them the Crescent-on-Hill 
occurs in five cases, Caduceus in two cases (in one of which it 
also appears on the obverse), the Sun, in one case, the circle 
with a dot and a circle within in two cases, and a rectangle 
with two diagonals in one case. Two coins have two symbols 
on the reverse, one has got three and two have got four. In 
one of these cases, three spoked wheels appear along with a 

1. lam indebted to Dc. Agrawnla |or helping me to identify som^ of t)i9 
B7mbole. 
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circle with a dot in the centre. In one case the elephant 
appears along with another symbol which is only partly visible. 

[Among the varities represented in this Kosala hoard it 
will be seen that we have the following in the BritUh Muieum 
Catalogue — 

Class VI, Group III van c : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, 

Hair-on-hill, Bull and Ele- 
phant ; six coins 

Class VI, Group III van a : As above, but Branch instead 

of Bull ; one coin. 

Class VI, Group II var. c : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Ele- 
phant, Hill and Tr angle- 
headed banner with two 
taurines on either side ; one 
coin. 

Class VI, Group HI van a : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Ele- 
phant, Hareon-Hill and 
Branch ; two coins. 

Class II, Group III var. h : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Cre- 

scent-on-Hill, Caduceus; one 
coin. 

Class II, Group IV van a : As above, the 5th Symbol being 

Knob with four semi-circles 
around. In the B. M, 0,, 
another symbol is attached to 
the last mentioned symbol ; 
two coins, but in one the 5th 
symbol is indistinct ; one coin. 

One coin resembles’ Class VI, Group III, van c, but has 
Tree within railing instead of the Bull ; another also resembles 
the same variety but has Crescent-on the-Hill instead of the 
Tank with four fish ; a third one resembles var. c of this class 
and group but has Crescent-on-the-Hill instead o^ the Bull. 

It will be thus seen that most of the coins of the present 
hoard belong to Classes II and VI of the British Museum 
Catalogue, which are closely connected together and which have 
been attributed by the late Babu Durga Prasad and Mr. Allan 
to the Maury an period. The present hoard therefore seems to 
have been buried during the upheaval that was caused at the 
break up of the Maury an Empire. Chief Editor], 



FURTHER LIGHT ON THE TERRITORY 
OF THE KUljilNDAS. 

By. Mr. S. C. Kal5, M. A,, Curator, Allahabad Museum. 

Last summer when I was in Garhwal, I went to 
Srinagar, the old capital of the Garhwal kingdom, to examine 
the collections of Lala Manohar Lai, a premier Rais of the 
place, now dead. He very kindly allowed me to examine 
his potiMana as he called it. Besides a large number of 
Ksngra miniatures and illustrated Mss. of the Moghul period 
I happened to see a go6d hoard of coins in his collection. 
Along with the recent coinage of Hyderabad, Nepal and Oudh 
I came across some coins of the Knnindas. I examined them 
very carefully and the results of my study are discussed below 
"Viie coins are of the usual type,^ but they show some variations. 
On the obverse we have the usual deer facing a female, with 
the usual symbols above the deer. But the deer faces to left 
instead of to right, which is its usual position. The reverse 
show^ the usual symbols, tree within railing, six arched hill etc. 
The obverse has the usual legend in Brahml and the reverse 
in Kharoishtri.^ 

I enquired from Lala Manohar Lai regarding the pro- 
venance of these coins. He informed that a hoard of 1000 
coins Was discovered in the year 1880 in village Simiari, just 
above the town of Srinagar — the old capital of the Rajas of 
Garhwal. The hoard was brought to Lala Manohar Lai’s 
father Lala Bal Govind who was a prominent money changer 
of the time. The coins were subsequently melted down but 
Lala Manohar Lai, who was then very young, kept some coins 
out of sheer curiosity. These coins remained in his possession 
till the time of his death (1944). No scholar ever knew of the 
collections of Lala Manohar Lai. When the Late Rai Bahadur 
Harikrishan Raturi, Dewan of Tehri state, undertook the 
writing of a systematic History of Garhwal in the year 1928, he 
tirited the house of Lala Manohar Lai in order to enquire 
about certain matters. At that time he saw these coins. He 
tdfak a photograph of one of the coins and made a vague and 


1. Allan —Coins of Ancient India, p. 159. 

2. It is to be regretted that Lain Manohar Lai is dead. It is tharefore 
diffioalt to prooure a fresh photoij;raph of the coin A rough sketch of the coin 
is printed in the History of Garhwal by the late H. K. Batnri and oven though 
the coin is roughly printed, certain features of it have oome out very clear. On 
the basis of this photograph alone it oan bo judged that the coin is of a new 
variety. 
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passing reference of the hoard in his book^ Lala Manohar 
Lai further informed me that similar coins were brought 
to him from Bahttisera and Devval-Garh, places quite near 
to the town of Srinagar in Garhwal State, 

The three find places of the Kuninda coins are all within 
a radius of 10 miles and are also places of antiquarian interest. 
The importance of these finds lie in the fact that they throw 
fresh light on the territory of the Kunindas, Cunningham was 
of opinion that the Kunindas occupied the hill districts on both 
the Sides of Sutlej*. Their coins have been further found at 
Tappa Mewa in the Hamirpur District of the Punjab, Sunet 
near Ludhiyana, Karnal, Jwalamukhi and Behat near 
Saharanpur. The provenance of the coins shows that the 
Kunindas roughly occupied the narrow strip of land lying 
between Jamuna and the Sutlej at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills*. 

The discovery of the Kuninda Coins in the very heart c4 
Garhwal proves that the territory of the Kunindas must have 
included the hilly districts of Kumaun. About seventeen years 
ago Mr. J. C. Powell Price had also discussed the probability 
of the Kunindas ruling in the Hill Districts*. A similar 
statement was made by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal who 
succeeded in procuring certain coins of the Kupindas from 
Srinagar*. 


1, ISiAtxLti-^Oarhml Ka Ttihas, P. 241. (Garkwali PMi, 
Dehradaxx), 

2. Oannigham — Coins of Ancient India, p. 70, 

8, Allan — Coins of Ancient India, p. oiii. 

4. J. U. P. H. IV, Part II, 1980, pp. 9-14. 

5. I6idp.l0. 


CRESCENT ON THE GUPTA COINS. 

By Mr. P. L. Gupia, Asst. EinroK, Sainik, Agra. 

On the following Gupta coins a crescent is seen to the 
left of the king’s head above the standard : — 

1. Samudragupta, Standard type (B. M. C. pi. I, 1-4) ; 
Archer type (B. M. C., pi. IV, 5-6) ; Battle-axe type (B. M. 0. 
pi. IV, 1M2). 

2. Chandragupta II, Archer type (B. M. C. PI. VII, 
12-14) ; Horseman type, class I and II (B. M. C. pi. X, 3-5 ; 
10 - 12 ). 

Mr. Allan, holding the view that the early Gupta coins 
are the close copy of the later coins of Knshana type and there 
is hardly any change in the details of the coins, traced the 
origin of this crescent to the letter O in the original Greek legend, 
which on such coins has degenerated into a crescent*. 

This could have been true about the coins of Samudra- 
gupta, but as is noted above, the coins of Chandragupta II 
also, which display considerable originality of type, have this 
symbol. The crescent is also seen on the coins of Chandra- 
gupta-Kumaradevi type, above between the heads of the king 
and the queen (B. M, 0. pi. I). And recently Mr. J. K. Agrawal 
has published a coin of Archer type of Samudragupta, which 
has the crescent over the head of the king^. There is another 
coin of standard type of this king in the Lucknow Museum, 
which has the crescent over the king’s head.® Keeping 
this fact in view, which was not before Mr. Allan, Mr. Agrawal 
asserted that the crescent did not descend from Greek 
O, as crescent is an ancient symbol originally appearing on 
the indegenous Punch-marked coins. Its reoccurrence on the 
Gupta coins is therefore purely a matter of sequence^. But the 
chief editor of this journal. Dr. A. S. Alteker, did not agree 
with him and considered his arguments weak and suppored Mr. 
Allan’s view in his editorial note.® 

The position of the crescent on all these coins is such 
that it may become plausible to suggest that it is the corrupt 
form of the Greek 0, whether it is placed over the standard 
or the head of the king. But if the following facts are taken 
into consideration, it will be clear that the crescent on the 


1. B. M, 0 . introdnotiou p. Ixxt 

2. AnUt Yol. 1X1, pp. 84-85. 

8. X. 0. coin 1. 

4 . Op, cit» p. 84. 5. Ibid$ p. 86. 
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Gupta coins is an original feature with its own important 
significance. 

On the following coins, it is seen over the name of the 
king, written perpendicularly under the right arm, a place 
where no legend ever occurred on any Greek coins. 

1. Kumaragupta I, Archer type (B. M 0., XII. 1,2,3, 7) ; 
Tiger type (B. M. (7., XV, 1-4) ; Swordsman type (B. M. C., 
XII, 15). 

2. Skandagupta, Archer type (B. M. ( 7 ., XII, 15). 

3. Puragupta (/A M. 0.^ XXI, 22). 

4. Narasimhagupta (B. Af. (/., XII, 7,1,12). 

5. Kumaragupta 11 (B. Af. XII, 13; XIII, 15). 

6. Vishnugupta (B. Af. ( 7 ., XXIII, 9-12). 

7. Vainyagupta (S. A/. XXIII, 6 8; described there 
as Chandragupta III). 

8. Ghatotkachagupta (fi. M. (K XXIV, 3). 

It is evident that from Chandragupta I down to Vainya- 
gupta, there is not a single Gupta king, on whose coins, the 
crescent symbol is not placed at one place or the other. This 
is enough to show that it had some importaiit significance, and 
was not in any way the copy of any Greek legend. 

At present it is not possible to suggest the exact signifi- 
cance, but I may point out that the position of the crescent 
is worth noticing. It is seen above the head of the king, above 
the standard and above the initial name of the king. AU the 
three represent sovereignity. Has it any thing to do with it ? 
The standard before the adoption of Gariida, is seen with 
crescent. (B. M, 6\, pi. I, 1-12). 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE. 

While commenting on the views of Mr. J. K. Agrawala, 
ante, Vol. Ill, p. 85, I had observed as follows: — 

‘The crescent may be an Indian symbol, and yet its 
appearance here (i.e. above the head of the king or the 
standard or near either of the two objects) may be due to 
the original presence of the Greek legend there. On the 
obverse of Gupta silver coins we have several crescents and 
circles ; (Allan, Pis. XVI and XVII). Can any one doubt that 
they are the traces of the original Greek legend ? On the gold 
coins only one crescent is to be seen near the head of the king, 
because the rest of the space was occupied by the circular 
Brahml legend.* 

It is to be noticed that neither Mr. Allan nor I assert that 
the crescent is definitely and certainly a remnant of the Greek 
legend ; both of us think that it is most probably to be traced 
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to it. It is quite possible that the presence of the crescent 
above the name of the king may be due to some cause like a 
belief in its auspiciousness, whereas its occurrence near the 
king’s head may be due to the unconscious influence of the 
Greek legend, 

Mr* Gupta has done well in drawing the attention of the 
scholars to the presence of the crescent under the ^rm of the 
king on the coins of all Gupta rulers from Kumaragupta I to 
Vainyagupta. He tentatively suggests that it may have been 
regarded as a symbol of royalty. This is a plausible 
suggestion, but we must observe that in that case, we would 
have expected the crescent not only on some coins of all the 
Gupta rulers, but on all the types of all tlie Gupta rulers. 
Such is not the case. Thus while it appears on the Archer, 
Tiger and Swordsman types of Kumaragupta, it does not occur 
on his Asvaraedha, Lion-slayer, Peacock and Pratapa types. 
Nor does it occur on the King and Laksbml type of 
Skandagupta. 

Th« significance of the crescent at the different places on 
the Gupta coins is still a mystery and 1 shall be glad to publish 
further views on the point from numismatists. 



THE SILVER MASHAKA COINS AND THEIR SYMBOLS. 


By Dr. V. S. Agrawala., Central Asian Museum, 
New Delhi. 

The minute mashaica coins of silver are of rare occurrence. 
Mr. Allan describes four specimens resembling in weight and 
si^e, three of which were obtained from Thathari in C P. in 
1925 and one was presented by Mr. Nelson Wright in 1926. 
(Allan, Cut. of Coins, pp. 286-287; PI. XLVI, Nos. 18, 19) 

Recently Mr. Walsh in his Memoir on the Taxila Hoard 
describing the punch-marked coins from Bhir Mound makes 
mention of 79 minute coins varying in size from T5" to *2" 
and in weight from 2 3 to 2*86 gis. Mr. Walsh is of opinion 
that these coins are silver maxims of 2 rattis. We have the 
well-known quotation from Manu saying that a silver masha 
was equal in weight to two rattis : 

t I VIII. 135. 

Manu also adds that 16 silver mashaku coins made one 
dharam or silver puram (VIII. 136), Thus a silver mdshaka 
weighed 2 rattis or about 3 to 3*5 grains. This theoretical 
weight can be verified in very few specimens published so far. 
The highest weight in Bhir Mound was 2’86 grains, and the 
lowest 2*3 grs. Amongst the present lot the highest weight is 
2‘96 grains approximating very closely the theoretical standard. 
On the basis of their weight these minute coins can be definitely 
identified with the ancient ranpya-mdslmkas which belonged to 
the lowest denomination of the silver punch-marked series. 

Panini refers to a mdsha coin in sidra V. 1*34 after pana 
pada ( ). There is no certain indication here 

whether the mdsha intended was of silver or copper. Probably 
the grammatical rule held good from the point of view of 
word formation both in the case of silver and copper specimens 
irrespective of the metal. Another name of mdsha was 
mdshaka. According to the Stliuladi group (Panini. V. 4-3) 
mdshaka is derived from mdsha in the sense of ‘resembjing that* 
iprakdravachana). Kautilya uses the word mdsha, and the 
adjectival form mdshikd, i. e., consisting of one mdsha, but he 
does not know mdshaka. The distinction in meaning between 
mdsha and mdshaka is not clear. Manu besides referring to a 
silver Mdshaka {Raupya Mdshaka) also mentions a gold coin as 
hairanya mdshaka (VIII. 393). The Gangamala Jataka refers to 
the water-carrier addha-mdsaka who was so named from his 

§ 
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excessive attachment to an addha-maBaha coin which he kept 
hidden in the wall of the town. This addha masaJca must be 
taken to be a copper coin which was half of a copper mashaka. 
We do not find mention of the {ardha mdnhaka) coin 

of silver in Panini and Kautilya. Patanjali always refers to 
the minute silver coin by the name mdsha, e. g., 

w«?ra; i 

‘Out of this Karshapana please distribute one mdsha to each of 
these two persons.' 

Symbols 

These minute coins always bear a single mark on the 
obverse and are blank on the reverse. The Taxila coins bear 
six varieties of the six-armed symbol which is a regular feature 
of the silver punch-marked coins. Besides, four other symbols 
are illustrated on PL I, figs B-K by Mr. Walsh, in his Memoir 
on Punchmarked Coins from Taxila, 

These symbols are hardly repeated on the 23 coins 
examined by me, which are as follows : — 

I. 2 coins from Thathari, Dist. Bilaspur, received as 
Treasure Trove from the Director of Industries, C. P. 
(Lucknow Museum 7007-8) one bearing a six-armed 
symbol combining Taurines and Arrows and the other 
Caduceus. 

II. Five coins included in the collection of the late B. Durga 
Prasad of Benares and acquired for the Lucknow 
Museum as part of his collection of silver punch-marked 
coins. Three of them came from Rawalpindi. One 
has a clear symbol consisting of two Taurines, a 
Parimandala and a crescent. The symbol on the second 
showing Taurines and Ovals is similar to Fig. C of 
Walsh. The symbol on the third is indistinct. The 
fourth coin is from Kosambi (Wt. 2*3 grs) bearing the 
same symbol as Fig. C as given in Mr. Walsh’s memoir. 
The fifth coin (Wt. 2*5 grs.) is interesting. B. Durga 
Prasad says about this coin ; ‘The coin was found 
adhering to a cast copper coin of A^oka or Chandragupta. 
T-wo similar coins are in the Patna Museum. A similar 
coins was found adhering to a cast copper coin of Asoka 
obtained from Kosambi, now in the Allahabad Museum. 
Mr. Martin has got double of such coins.’ The obverse 
symbol consists of three Taurines and three Arrowheads . 
This type of the six-armed symbol is usually found on 
later punch-marked coins, which include in the regular 
groups of 5 symbols the Crescent on Chaitya and the 
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Peacock on Chaitya, which are taken to be of the 
Mauryan age. 

Recently Mr. J. K. Agrawala of the Lucknow University 
obtained from Rawalpindi 16 minute coins of -silver having 
an average weight of 2‘34 grs. Each coin* bears one symbol 
on the obverse side and has blank reverse. Three of them are 
•15", the rest ’ 2 " in diameter. 



A STANDARD TYPE COIN OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 


Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, Daily Sainik, 

Agra. 

Bharat Kala Bhawan (Museum of Art and Archaeology) 
of Benares has recently purchased a gold Gupta coin from 
Lucknow, thanks to the munificence of the well-known in- 
dustrialist Lala Ram Ratan Gupta of Cawnpore. It is a new 
variety of class a (of B. M. Catalogue) of Samudragupta, 
Standard Type. It may be described as follows : — 

Obverse : King standing left, nimbate, wearing close 
fitting cap, coat and trousers, earings, necklace, holding in left 
hand standard bound with fillet, dropping incense on altar with 
his right hand. On left, behind altar is Garuda standard 
without fillet. Beneath king's left arm, vertically Samudra. 
Legend SarmraSatavitatavijayojitarL 

Reverse : Lakshmi seated facing on throne, two legs 
of which are visible, nimbate, wearing loose robe, necklace and 
armlet, holding ^55a in outstreched right hand and cornucopaj 
in left arm ; her feet rest on lotus. Symbols in upper right 
and left corners. On right Parakrama. Pi. ill, 3 

The chief interest of this coin lies in the legend on the 
obverse. Usually the legend on the coins of this variety is 
stexiiohQ SamavaSatavitatavijayo jitaripurajito divam jayati. At 
first sight it appears that the legend on the present coin is a 
part of the above legend, but it is not so. While the usual 
legend contains 23 letters and begins from right at II o’clock 
point (5. M. C, pi. I, 5) and ends near about XI o’clock point 
(B. M. 0. pi. I, 1-2), the legend on the present coin contains 
14 letters, and it too begins from right at II o’clock point and 
ends little above X o’clock point and leaves no space for the 
remaining part of the above legend. So, to me it looks that 
the legend on the present coin is complete in itself and the coin 
constitutes a new sub-variety. 

I am unable to agree with^Dr. Altekar’s view given in his 
note below that the mint-engraver failed to anticipate the space 
required for all the letters in a long legend. One may commit 
an error of judgment about the space for two or three letters 
but not for as many as nine. There is nothing in the coin to 
suggest that it was engraved at the hands of an inexperienced 
and immature engraver. As such, the omission can only be 
accounted as deliberate and it would not be correct to assume 
the omission of the latter part of the legend on the present 
coin simply as the negligence of the engraver. 
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There is another coin of this type (i.e. standard type) of 
this king with this short legend in the British Museum (B. M. C. 
pi. I. 11), which is similar in fabric and execution to the 
present coin. The only difference between them is that the 
legend of the British Museum coin begins from left at VII 
o’clock point and ends near about V o’clock point. If Dr. 
Altekar’s suggestion be accepted, it may be pointed out that the 
engraver could have engraved on this coin at least one more 
letter at the end, as there was a clear space for the same. But 
he did not do so ; it shows that the legend was to be engraved 
on these coins in their present form and omission was not the 
engraver’s mistake due carelessness. 

Therefore, the coins having this short legend constitute a 
different variety of the Standard Type and the present coin is 
the sub-variety 1 with the legend beginning from right and the 
B. M. C. coin is the sub-variety 2 with the legend beginning from 
the left. The former sub-variety is being published for the 
first time and the latter remained till now undistinguished from 
the other varieties. 

Even if we assume that the legend on the present coin is not 
different, still it is an interesting piece. I do not know any 
parallel instance in the Gupta numismatics where the engravers 
have omitted such a big portion of the legend. As such these 
coins may be considered as interesting freaks. 

Another notable feature of the present coin is that the 
die is within the flan of the coin leaving sufficient space on both 
the sides, which is rarely noticed on the Gupta coins ; and the 
legend is inscribed in two straight lines, one to the left of the 
Garuda standard and the other to the right of the standard, 
while the legends are usually inscribed in circle on the coins. 



CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE. 


The Standard type of Samiidragupta’s coin, published 
here, is interesting because it is a new variety of the coin publi- 
shed in B M. 0, PL I, 11 ; the writer’s theory that it gives a 
new legend complete in itself is altogether untenable. The 
most obvious and conclusive argument against this view is that 
the legend gives no meaning whatsover, if we regard it as 
complete by itself. We know that Gupta legends are metrical 
in most cases ; the legend on this coin. samaraSatavitatavijayojitari 
gives the first 14 letters of the usual legend on this type, vi^., 
samarasatavitatavijayo jitaripurnjito divam jayati ; there can there- 
fore be no doubt that it is the same as the usual legend, but 
only partly engraved owing to the artist having failed to accom- 
modate the entire legend on the die, as he started engraving in 
bold letters. 

Mr. Gupta’s view that the artist may commit an error of 
judgment as regards the space required for two or three letters, 
but not for as many as nine letters, when the original entire 
legend was of 23 letters, has not much force in it. An exami- 
nation of the published Gupta coins shows that the Gupta die- 
cutters have misjudged the space required not only in the case 
of two or three letters out of a long legend, but also in the 
case of a considerable portion of the legend. On the coins 
illustrated in B,M\C, IV. 14 and VIII, 6 we no doubt find only 
a few letters unaccommodated. In the former case the die 
omits only the last letter of the legend kritantaparaSurjayatya- 
jitarajajetdjitah ; in the latter case the die-cutter has failed to 
accommodate the three concluding letters of the legend kshiti- 
mavajitya sucJiaritairdivam jayati Vikramddityah. 

Cases of a considerable part of the legend not being accom- 
modated on the die by the die-cutter are also not few. In 
the case of the Battle-axe type of Samudragupta, illustrated in 
B. M. O.f IV. 8, as many as the last six letters of the legend 
kritantaparasurjayatyajitardjajetajitah are left unengraved 
on the die. Here in a legend of 17 letters the die-cutter has 
misjudged the space for as many as six. In the case of the 
Archer type of Kumaragupta, illustrated in B.M.C, XII. 3, the 
last five letters of the legend vijitavanira-vanipatih Kumara- 
gupto divath jayati are left unengraved. Two coins of the Horse- 
man type of the same ruler, illustrated in B. Jf. 0. XIII. 6 
and 8, omit six last letters of the legend kshitipatirajito vijay^ 
Kumdragupto divam jayati. These instances will show that 
the Gupta die-cutters’ error of judgement with regard the space 
required for the legend often excluded a considerable part of 
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the concluding portion. The same is the case with reference to 
the coin illustrated here. 

The present coin is a new variety of the type illustrated in 
B. iK. C\ I. 11. In both cases the legend is not circular but 
written in straight lines. In the B. M. 0. piece the legend 
begins on the left, here it begins on the right. The present 
piece is also superior to the B. M. one both in artistic merit and 
fine preservation. 



AN INTERESTING TYPE OF SKANDAGUPTA'S 
COINS. 

By Prof. Jagan Nath, M.A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

Amongst the gold coins of the old standard weight of 
132 grains of Skandagupta there is a well known type on the 
obverse of which is the portrait of the King standing in a 
reclining posture and facing a female figure of youthful 
appearance holding a lotus in her hand. On the reverse is the 
figure of the goddess Lakshm! seated on a lotus. Dr. V.A. Smith 
identified the female figure on the obverse as that of Skanda- 
gupta’s queen and named this variety as ‘King and Queen* type. ^ 
Mr. Allan did not agree with Dr. Smith’s view. In his opinion 
the female figure on the obverse is not Skandagupta’s queen, 
but is the goddess Lakshml.^ The main considerations on 
which Mr. Allan based his views are the following. 

Firstly she holds a lotus in her hand. Therefore ‘‘we 
need have no hesitation in identifying the lady as the goddess 
Lakshmi, as her attributes show”. Secondly Mr. Allan saw 
no reason why the queen of Skandagupta should figure on the 
coins. He further contended that the present type was struck 
to honour the goddess Lakshmi to whose intervention was due 
in a large measure, the restoration of the fallen fortunes of the 
Gupta Dynasty. Mr. Allan compares the present female figure 
with that of Lakshmi on the Chatra type of Candragupta IPs 
coins.® 

Let us examine these arguments. No dubt the lotus 
flower is an attribute of Lakshmi, but it is by no means 
exclusively associated with her. Both literary and archaeologi- 
cal evidence show that it was a favourite even with mortal 
maidens, in ancient India. The Izlakamala (sport lotus; is 
frequently mentioned in Sanskrit literature. 

The following are a few examples. 

Kumarasambhavat VI. 84. 

Meghadsta, 11. 2. 


1. Indian Museum Catalogue^ p. 117. 

2. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta DynasUeSt p. XOI?C. 

3. iWd^Pl. V1II,7. 
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Kavyadarsa, II, 261. 

In some of the Ajanta paintings we find ladies holding a 
lotus with a long stalk. Therefore the mere presence of the 
lotus cannot prove that the female figure on the obverse of the 
coin is Lakshmi. On the other hand the absence of the ‘halo’ 
round the face, which is almost invariably found in the case 
of divine forms, indicates that she is a mortal. This argument 
has particular force when we remember that on this very type, 
the goddess Lakshmi o:i the reverse has got the halo. The figure 
of Lakshmi on coin No. 7 in Plate VUI with which Mr. Allan 
compares the present figure, has a ‘halo’ round the face and so 
the comparison is inapt and cannot support Mr. Allan’s con- 
tention. Further, the coin has on the reverse the figure of 
Lakshmi. We cannot expect this monotonous repetition from 
the Gupta artist. If tin: female figure on the obverse had been 
of the goddess Lakshmi, the artist would have changed the 
design on the reverse. On a close examination of the King’s por- 
trait we find that he has been depicted in the pose of rapt atten- 
tion. He is looking towards the female figure like an enchanted 
lover. The lady must therefore, bo his favourite queen. Her 
raised forefinger suggests that she is arguing a point or perhaps 
remonstrating with the king, who out of intense love is listening 
to the arguments and stands, as if charmed (mygdlia) like a 
snake. The bewitching influence of the Queen’s presence more 
than her arguments is responsible for the amatory expression on 
the king’s face. The king’s attitude is not devotional, not even 
reverential, as it should have been towards a goddes ‘to whose 
intervention Skandagupta attributed the restoration of the 
family fortune’. I do not agree with Dr. Altekar’s view given 
below that the Goddess is offering something to the king; in 
that case his hand would have been in the afij di pose. 

Of course Sanskrit poets often speak of Lakshmi as a royal 
consort, but a representation of the idea w'as probably never 
tolerated. We have a significant remark from Kalidasa : — 

We find here that Lakshmi while supposed to be attending 
upon the King is kept invisible. Her presence is to be inferred 
from the halo. 

Hence I conclude that for the various reasons given above 
the female figure on the obverse is not of Lakshmi but that of 
Skandagupta’s queen and Smith was right in designating the 
type as ‘King and Queen Type’. The motif was quite familiar 
to the Gupta mint masters, from the Chaiidragupta Kumaradevi 
type. Skandagupta too, must have desired to perpetuate the 
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memoryof a beloved queen whose relations had probably render- 
ed valuable services in the wars against theHunas and Pushya- 
mitras. Unfortunately we have no evidence on the point, as 
Skandagupta did not leave a son in whose records we could get 
a reference to the powerful family of his mother. 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

The arguments advanced above by Prof. Jagannath are 
no doubt interesting but not convincing It is undoubtedly true 
that if the lady on the obverse was Lakshmi, we should have 
expected her to be nimbate. It may be h' wever pointed out 
that in some cases the Gupta mint-masters have not shown the 
deities with a halo round their beads ; compare, for instance, the 
goddess Ganga on the reverse of the Tiger-slaying type of 
Samudragupta ; Allan, Catalogue, PI, II, 14-15. Lakshmi also 
is occasionally portrayed without her halo; compare, Allan Ibid, 
PI. VJl, 10, 13. 14, 15, 16, 19; XII, 11, 1., 16, etc, The 
absence of the halo does not therefore conclusively show that 
the lady is not Lakshmi but the queen. Lildkama'a w'as 
favourite with ladies of fashion, but they did not conceal it 
behind their person, as is done by the lady on the coin. She 
holds the lotus in the manner usually associated whith Lakshmi 
by the Gupta mint-masters. It is doubtful wdiether the attitude 
of the king suggests any amorousness and whether Hindu taste 
would have permitted its exhibiticMi in the case of kings and 
queens, portrayed on the coins intended for public circulation. 

I think that the expression on the king’s face is one of 
curiosity rather than that of the rapt attention of a lover in 
amatory mood. The bow and the arrow in his hands may 
s^SS^st that he is on the battlefield. It is therefore quite likely 
that the idea is to represent Jayalakshml offering on the battle 
field to the king something indicative of success and sovereignty 
at which he is looking with curiosity and interest. I wonder 
whether the attitude of the lady is of a person who is arguing a 
point with her forefinger raised up; it would be also inconsistent 
with the amatory attitude of the king suggested by Prof. 
Jagan Nath. One of her fingers is raised up, but the thumb 
and the other fingers seem to be holding something in the hand, 
which is being shown to the king, to which he is looking with 
curiosity. The afijali pose will follow when the king has 
perceived the object and proceeds to accept it. 



SOME RARE INDO-BACTRIAN COINS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

The coins which are described and discussed in this paper 
belong to the collection of Mr. K. R. Coachman, 16 Cowasji 
Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. They were purchased by him 
in Bombay about three years ago from a Pathan, who used to 
deal in herbs, medicines and coins. T'he Pathan had some 
Mughal coins as well, which were first purchased by another 
person in Bombay. Later on the Indo-Bactrian pieces were 
bought by Mr. Coachman. It appeared that the Pathan in 
question had collected these coins in the North-West Frontier 
Province and some of them appear to have been purchased 
from Mr. Siri Chand, one of the coin-dealers in Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Coachman sent these coins to me for examination and 
publication if worth publishing. On a careful examination of 
the coins I found that most of them were both rare and 
genuine ; I am, therefore, publishing them here. 

The collection of Mr. Coachman consists of 13 silver pieces. 
Out of these one is a rather inferior and very late Asiatic imita- 
tion of Athenian tetradrachms, similar to those published in the 
Cambridge Kutory of Indian Vol. 1 PL 1 No. 8. It has on the 
obverse the head of Athena to right, wearing helmet adorned 
with olive leaves ; the reverse shows owl to right with crescent 
and olive spray behind and the legend A@E in front. P|. IV, i. 
Out of the remaining 12 coins, two are of Menander and 
Antialidas each, three of Philoxenus, and one each of Demetrius, 
Diomedes, Artcinidorus, Amyntas and Hermaius and Callioppe 
with conjugate bust. Most of these coins are rare and some 
unique, and I, therefore, proceed to discuss them, 

Demetrius 

Metal, silver; size, 1.25" in diam ; weight, 251 grs. 

Obverse : bust of the king facing right with elephant’s 
scalp on the head. 

Reverse : Heracles, standing facing, crowning himself with 
right hand and holding club in the left from 
which lion’s skin is hanging down. Legend, 
BASIAEB2 on the right and AHMHTPIOY on the 
left. Monogram. 

PK IV, u 

The face of the king on this coin looks younger than that 
On the tetradrachm and drachm published in B. M. 0., II, 
9 and 10. Younger face of the king strikingly similar to the 
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present one can, however, be seen on the obol published in 
B, M, (7., II, 11. The monogram on the present coin occurs 
on 6. M. 0, Demetrius No. 6, which has not been illustrated. 
It also occurs on I\ M* 0. PI. I, 18 ; but there it is obliterated 
almost out of recognition. Wear and tear have made the 
present coin fairly smooth. Its weight is, therefore, 251 grains. 
The tetradrachm of the P. M. 0. weighs 255 grains and those 
in the B. M. C. vary from 259 to 265 grains in weight 

The coin is a fine example of Greek art in India and 
gives us a younger face of the king in the tetradrachm size. 

Menander Coins with Owl on the Reverse* 

Menander issued a very large number of interesting types, 
among which several lower animals like the lion, ox, and owl 
are prominent. The coins with owl reverse are rather rare. 
The British Museum Catalogue illustrates one owl reverse coin, 
but it is a copper piece, square in size. Cunningham possessed 
a hemi-drachm^ of Menander with owl on the reverse, which has 
been illustrated in B, M. 0. XXXI, 8. P. M. 0. VI, 380 
illustrates another owl hemi-drachm of this ruler. Silver di- 
drachms with owl reverse have not yet been published. Major- 
General H.L. Haughton, however, possesses one such hemi-dra- 
chm, which he exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Numismatic 
Society held at London on the 18th of May, 1944. At 
this meeting he also exhibited two gold staters of Menander 
with the head of Athene on one side and owl on the other. 

The collection of Mr. Coachman has two coins of Men- 
ander with owl on the reverse ; one of these is a didrachm 
and the other a hemi-drachm. I recently purchased for the 
Hindu University cabinet one owl ‘ didrachm of Menander 
from Mr, Govindram, a coin dealer of Rawalpindi. I publish 
all these coins together now. 

Didrachms 

Obverse ; Helmeted bust of the king to right ; legend, 
beginning at IX, BASIXEliS SOTHpOS, below, 
MENANAPOY. 

Reverse ; owl facing perched on a branch ; KharoshthI 
legend and running continuously, (from XII) 
Maharajasa trataraga Mimdraga. Monogram. 

Mr. Coachman's didrachm, PI, IV, 3. 

Hindu University didrachm, PI, IV. i4. 

■.T'. ' ' ■ ■■ ■ — — 

1. The term is intended to denobe the silver ooins of the later Indo* 
Baotrian ralerg 'weighing abont 85*88 grains though the original weight of this 
denomination was 88 grains. Similarly ooins of this period weighing about 
150 grains have been desoribed as didcaohma of a higher weight standard. 
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The Hindu University didrachm is *95" in diameter ; 
its photograph in the plate is somewhat smaller than the 
actual size. Mr. Coachman’s didrachm is slightly smaller, 
its diameter being *9" only. The weight of the former is 147 
grains ; the weight of the latter is 146 grains. 

The weights of the two didrachms of Menander 
published in B. M. 6\, XI, 7 and 8 is 149 and 149*5 grains 
respectively. The weights of the ten didrachms in the 
Punjab Museum varies from 1 J5 to 145 grains ; see P. M. C. 
pp. 54-5. The features of the king on both the didrachms 
bear a close resemblance to those in B. M. 0. PI. XI, 7. The 
loop in the brim of the helmet is tp be seen on both the present 
coins as also in B, M, C. PI. XL 8, where, how^ever, it is rather 
blurred. The inequality in the space betw een the letters P,0 
and S is characteristic of both the di drachms, a peculiarity 
which they share with the coin of this ruler illustrated in 
B. M. C. Fl. XI. 8. The monogram is the same on both the 
didrachms ; it also occurs on the silver owl hemi-drachm of the 
P. M. C.t PI. VI, 480, as also on the silver hemi-drachm of Mr. 
Coachman described further on. Mr. Coachman’s didrachm 
being slightly smaller in size, the upper p.irts of the KharoshthI 
letter Mi and sa have been truncated ; the Hindu University 
coin being slightly larger, all its Kharoshthi as well as Greek 
letters have come out completely. 

Hemi-drachm with Owl Reverse* 

Metal, silver ; size, .6" in diameter ; weight 34 grains. 

Obverse, bust of the king to right with helmet having a 
loop in its edge ; continuous Greek legend begin- 
ning at XII, BA2IXE02 SOTHPOS MENANAPOY 

Reverse : Owl facing, perched on a branch ; Kharoshthi 
legend commencing at XII and running continu- 
ously, Maharajasa tratarasa Minadrasa. Upper 
parts of the letters m Mina cut off owing to the 
flan being small. Monogram the same as on 
the didrachms above described and on the 
P. M. 0. owl hemi-drachm, PI. VI, 480. 

PI. IV, 4 

Protruding points, that can be seen in the circular edge 
of this coin, is a peculiarity that it shares with many other 
hemi-drachms of this ruler; compare P. M, (7., VI, 402, 432, 
456, etc. 

Didrachms of Antlalkidas with Zeus and Elephant 
First Didrachm. 

Metal, silver ; size 1" ; weight 145.5 grains. 
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Obverse : diademed bust of the king to right; 

legend (VIII) BASlXEOS NIKHOOPOY 
below ANTIAXKIAOY 

Reverse : elephant walking to left, trunk at salute and 
Nike carrying garland on its head; bell 
round its neck ; Zeus aureate facing and walking 
by its side. Monogram. Kharoshthl legend (III) 
MaharajaBa jayadharusa above, and Antialikidasa 
below. 

PI. IV, 6 


The Second Didrachm 


Metal, silver ; size, I" ; weight, 145.5 grains. 

Obverse : diademed bust of the king to left thrusting 
javelin ; legend as on the above didrachm. 

Reverse ; as on P|. IV. 6 ; but upper parts of the letters 
viahara are truncated, the flan being placed on the 
die rather carelessly, 

PI IV, 5 


Both these didrachms are very rare. In P. M, C. Mr. 
Whitehead has noted at p. 36 that two didrachms of the 
first of the above types are in Europe, one in B.M. and the other 
in the White King Sale collection. He refers to a didrachm 
of the second type above as unpublished without indicating its 
location. Later on he published one didrachm of the first 
of the above types in Numismatic Chronicle^ 1923, PI. XV, 5. 
Siri Chand, a coin dealer of Rawalpindi, had also one piece of 
this type about two years ago, which was offered for sale to me. 

There is nothing suspicious about either of the didrachms 
being published here. Their weight is 145*5 grains ; the 
weight of the didrachm published in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle is 146.5. The features of the king show the same half 
worried expression which we can see on his, coins illustrated in 
B. M, (7., PI. 9-14. The monogram on the present didrachms 
occurs on the coins of Antialkidas, B, M. 0. Nos. 6,15 and 23 
and PI. VII. 14. The same monogram occurs on the didra- 
chm illustrated by Mr. Whitehead in Numisynatic Chronicle^ 
1923, PI. XV, No. 5. There is a certain disparity in the heights 
of the letters o> I^> 0 and Y but it occurs on the coin of this ruler 
illustrated in B. M. C\, VII, 12. 

The diademed didrachm here illustrated is -in a much 
better state of preservation than the one illustrated by Mr; 
Whitehead in Numismatics Chronicle^ 1923, PI. XV, 5. The 
latter piece is rather worn and so parts of its Greek and Kharo- 
shthl legends are rather faint. On the piece here illustrated 
they are quite distinct. 
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The Javelin thrusting type of Antialkidas with Zeus and 
elephant on the reverse here illustrated is in a sense unique. 
According to Mr. Whitehead, the British Museum possesses 
one such didrachm (Num, Chr., 1923, p. 326) ; but it is in a 
very poor condition and so was not published. The present 
didrachm is thus probably the first of its type to see the light 
of the day. 

On both the didrachms, rays can be clearly seen radia- 
ting from the head of Zeus. Mr. Whitehead publishes a di- 
drachm of Diomedes, where the radiation from the head of the 
deity is equally distinct [Numk. (Jhr., 1923 PI. XVII, 10). 

It is interesting to study the treatment of the ends of 
the diadem of the king in the Javeliivthrusting type. On 
some coins both the ends of the diadem are tucked up above 
the hand which wields the javelin ; this is the case with some 
coins of Menander of this type; see PI. XI. 11, 12. 

On the coins of Archebius of this type, the treatment is 
different ; sometimes we find both the ends of the diadem 
falling down the shoulder below the javelin as on 
PI. IX, 4 ; sometimes, as on the present coin, one end flies 
above the javelin and the other hangs on the shoulder below 
the javelin as in B. PI. IX, 5. This arrangement of the dia- 
dem ends is also to be seen on the didrachm of Philoxenos, 
described below and illustrated on PI. IV, 8. On the 
coins of Menander, however, we find both the ends of the 
diadem tucked up above the hand, which wields the javelin ; 
see PI. XI, 1M2. 

The type Zeus walking by the side of an elephant having 
Nike on its head is quite a novel one. It offers an occular 
proof of how the Greeks had identified the deity, which was the 
genius presiding over the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain at KapisI with 
their Zeus, residing high in heaven. The name of the hill 
meant one, solid as elephant, and there are some rare coins from 
KapisI, where Zeus is shown seated on the throne with the 
background of a mountain and elephant. 

The present coins show that Zeus came to be closely 
associated with the elephant deity, which was made to carry 
his Nike on its head. 

Philoxenus* Diademed Bust Didrachm 

Didrachms of Philoxenus are not common. Mr. Coach- 
man’s collection contains one of the diademed bust type. It 
is a fine piece with good portrait and is, therefore, illustrated 
here. 

- c Metal, silver ; size, *95 ; weight, 145-5 grains, 
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Obverse ; diademed bust of the king to right ; 
legend, BAmEOS ANIKHTOY 
below, <()IAOHENOY 

Reveise; king helmeted and diademed on a prancing 
horse to right. Monogram. Legend, Maharajasa 
jayadharasa ; below, Philasinasa. 

PI. IV, 7. 

Features of the king on this coin closely resemble those on 
B. M. C.i PI. XIII, 6. Lower part of about half the Kharoshthl 
letters have been cut off owing to the flan being not properly 
adjusted on the die. 

Javelin-thrusting: Didrachm, 

Metal, silver; size, 1" ; weight, 146*5 grains, slightly 
broken at the edge at IX. 

Obverse ; helmeted bust of the king facing left and 
thrusting javelin ; one end of the diadem tucked 
up above the javelin and the other hanging 
down on the shoulder ; a loop in the edge of 
the helmet. Legend BAmEOS ANIKHTOY; 
below 4)UOHENOY 

Reverse ; diademed and helmeted king on a horse prancing 
to right ; legend in Kharoshthl, Maharajasa 
jayadhurasa ; below, Philasimsa. Only one Greek 
monogram. 

PI. IV, 8 

A second Coin of the same Type 

Metal, silver ; size, *95" ; weight, 144 grains. 

Obverse ; as on PI, IV, 8 above. The name of the king is 
here inscribed right across and above his bust, a 
peculiarity to be seen also on the didrachm 
of this ruler illustrated by Mr. Whitehead in 
Num. Chr, 1923, PI. XVI, 12 

Reverse ; as on PI. IV, 8 above, but two Greek monograms, 
each different from the one occurring on the 
above coin. PI. IV, 9 

It may be pointed out that there is some difference in the 
features of the king as they appear on the diademed type and 
on the javelin-thrusting type. One can, however, notice a 
similar differentiation in features on the coins of this king 
illustrated in 5, M, (7. ; cf. for instance, B,M. 6\, PI. XIII, 5^8. 
The features on the present didrachms are, however, exactly 
similar to those on the didrachm illustrated by Mr. Whitehead 
in Num. Chr. 1923, PI. XVI, 12. Both the monograms on the 
latter recur on the second of our didrachm, PI. IV, 9* 
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The Monogram on PI. IV, 8 above does not occur on any silver 
coins of Philoxenus ; but it can be seen on some of his published 
copper pieces ; see P. M, (7., VII, 590 ; B. M. (7., PI. XIII, 9-10. 
The letter na of Philasinasa is almost a line on the present 
pieces as on the other coins of this ruler. The flan was slightly 
moved when the coin on PI, IV, 9 was struck ; in consequence 
the Kharoshtbi letters na and sa show slight double marks. 

Artemidorus* 

Metal, silver ; size, 1.05" ; weight 147 grains. 

Obverse ; Helmeted bust of the king to right ; 
legend, BASIXEOS ANIKHTOY 
below, APTEMIAQPOY 

Reverse : Artemis facing right, shooting arrow ; monogram; 
Maharajasa apadihatasa ; below Artemidorasa^ 

PI. IV, 10. 

I am not quite sure about the genuineness of this piece, 
and am publishing it to elicit the opinion of scholars. Di- 
drachms of this ruler so far published weigh considerably less 
than the present piece ; the P.M. piece weighs 128 grains, which 
is also the weight of the coin in the British Museum. We need 
not, however, suppose that all the didrachms of this ruler 
were of this weight ; for the weight of the didrachm 
published by Mr. Whitehead in Num Chr. 1923, PL XVII, 2 
is 139 grains. The weight of this coin is 147, and it is lower 
than the standard weight of 152 grains, that was prevailing 
at this time. The features of the face of this ruler on his 
published coins are not similar ; compare for instance the faces 
on P. M. (7., VII, 551 and 552. The prominently protruding 
tip of the nose, which is characteristic of the present piece, is 
a peculiarity which it shares with the tv^o coins of this ruler, 
the drawings of which are given in B, M. (7., XXXII, 3 and 4. 
The right hand of Artemis is not shown properly grasping at the 
bowstring ; but the same is the case with B,M.C., PI. XXXII, 4. 
The monogram of this piece occurs on others published before. 
All things considered, I am inclined to think that this is a genu- 
ine piece and shows that Artemidorus did issue didrachms of 
the normal weight standard. 

DIomedes 

Metal, silver; size, .95" ; weight 150 grains. 

Obverse: helmeted bust of the king to right, helmet 
having a loop on its edge and the ears and horns 
of the bull upon it ; 
legend, BASIXEOS SOTHPOY 
below, AIOMHAOY 

$ 
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Reverse : Legend, Maharajasa trataram Diyamida^a, 
Dioscuri charging on horseback; monogram. 

PI IV, II. 

The helmeted bust type of this king is so far known only in 
thehemi-drachm type; this is the first didrachm to be published 
with the helmeted bust. The king’s features on this coin are 
similar to those on the hemi-drachm of this type published in 
P,M,0. IV, 215. The monogram on this piece occurs on the hel- 
meted bust type, thrusting javelin, published by Mr. Whitehead 
in Num, Ghr, 1923, XVI, 10., as also on P. iIf.O., IV, 213. 
As is usually the case, the didrachm has the same reverse 
type which we see on the corresponding drachm in P,M,C., 
IV, 215. The head of the second Dioscuri on the present coin 
is jammed between the heads of the two horses, a peculiarity 
which it shares with a drachm of luicratides published in 
V, 9. 


Amyntas- 

Metal, silver ; size, 1", weight, 147 grains. 

Obverse ; helmeted bust of the king to right, thrusting 
javelin ; bull’s ears and horns on the helmet; 
legend, BASIXE02 NIKHTOPOY, below; AMYNTOY. 

Reverse, Ztws seated on throne with rays radiating from 
head and holding Athena in the outstretched 
hand; monogram; legend, MaharajaBa jayadharasut 
below Amitasa, 

PI. IV. 12. 

A didrachm of this type was first published by Mr. 
Whitehead in Nmi. Ghr. 19:13, PI. XVI, 10. The monogram 
on this coin is different from that on the piece published by Mr. 
Whitehead; but it occurs on the coin of this ruler published in 
M. (7., XIV, 9. 

As on the didrachm published by Mr. Whitehead, Zeus 
on the reverse is carrying in his outstretched hand not Nike as 
is Usually the case, but Athena carrying Zeus’ aegis in her left 
hand. In the specimen published by Mr. Whitehead, the hand 
wielding the spear is between the ends of the diadem J here 
both the ends are shown as falling down as is the case with 
the javelin-thrusting type of Archebius illustrated in B. M. C., 
PI. IX, 4. King’s shoulder is covered with Medusa helmet, 
as is the case on the coin published by Mr. Whitehead. 

Almost all the known faces of this ruler emphasise the 
prominence of his nose, in some cases in the cartoonist’s 
manner ; here, however, such is not the case. The edge of the 
javeline should have been lower than what is shown. These 
two circumstances raise sortie doubt about this coin. I 
however, publishing the coin to elicit opinion. 
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Hermaios and Kalliope* Conjugate Type. 

Metal, silver ; size, 9"; weight 145 grains. 

Obverse, Conjugate busts of Hernaaios and Kalioppe 
to right ; legend BASIXEOS SOTHPOY EPMAIOY, 
below, KAI KAXXlOUnHS. 

Reverse; king on prancing horse to right, in full war 
panoply ; spear on one side of the horse and 
bow in bow case on the othe other ; legend, 
maharajaia tratara»a Heramaycua ; Kaliyapaya 
Monogrm. 

PI. IV, 13 

Two didrachms of this type were first discovered in the 
Kabul valley find, which are illustrated by Mr. Whitehead 
Num. Ohr., 1923, PI. XVII, 7 and 8. The faces of the king 
and the queen on this coin resemble those on the larger of 
the two didrachms published by Mr. Whitehead ; viz , 
PI. XVII, 7 ; the monogram of the present piece is identical 
with that on the same coin. But the size of the coin is equal 
to that of the smaller one published by Mr. Whitehead, 
XVII, 7; A glance at the features of the queen and the king 
as seen on the two coins published by Mr. Whitehead shows 
that the art of portraiture had declined considerably by 
this time. 

Pbiloxenus* Hemi-drachm of the Javelin-thrusting Type. 

Mr. Whitehead has observed in P. M. (7. at p. 73 that 
the coins of Philoxenus of the javelin-thrusting type are known 
in the didrachm size only. I have, however, aquired 
recently a rectangular hemi-drachm of Philoxenus for the 
Hindu University cabinet from Mr. Govind Ram of Rawalpindi. 
I am illustrating it here along with the coins of Mr. Coachman 
for the sake of convenience and comparison. 

Metal, silver ; size, ’S" x •6"; weight 33 grams. 

Obverse ; diademed bust of the king to left thrusting 
javelin ; legend, to left BASIAEOS at th^ top 
ANIKHTOY : to the right, ^lAORNOY. 

Reverse ; king on horseback, prancing to right, legend : to 
right, Maharajaia, at the top apa^ihata{ia) to the left, PhilatU 
rum ; monogram. This monogram, which is a combination of 
P and K occurs on another silver square hemi-drachm of this 
ruler ; see R. M. 0., PI. XIII, 8. PI. IV, i5. 



A KANISHKA COIN OF AROOASPO TYPE. 


Dr. a. S. Altekar, Benares. 

It is well-known how the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
show a large galaxy of deities belonging to Greek, Iranian, 
Hindu and Buddhist religions. Among these deities, the 
Iranian deities are rather rare, and among the latter Arooaspo 
is one of the rarest. The British Museum possesses two coins 
of this type of which one is illustrated in its Catalogue, pi. xxvi. 7. 
Cunningham has published one coin of this type issued by 
Kanishka and another issued by Huvishka.* A coin of Kanishka 
of this type was recently acquired by me for the Benares Hindu 
University and I am publishing it here on account of its rarity. 

Metal, gold; size, diameter, ‘75" ; weight, 121 grains. 

Obv; King standing and offiering incense at the altar; 
spear in left hand. Legend (VII) (PAONANOPAO) KA 
NHPKI KOPANO. 

Rev. : Bearded deity Arooaspo standing to right, 
clad in a sleeved overcoat ; ends of the diadem tyed 
behind in a circular knot and hanging down ; it holds a wreath 
in right hand ; caparisoned and briddled horse standing beside 

the ddty. PI. Ill, i. 

The features of Arooaspo are more rugged on the coin of 
Huvishka, illustrated by Cunningham in PI. XXI. 2. The 

legend on that coin is divided into two parts by the deity’s 

head. It is in a continuous line on the present coin of Kanishka, 
as also on the piece illustrated in B, M. C, PI. XXVI. 7. 

There is a difference of opinion about the nature of this 
deity. One view is that the first letter of the legend is not 
A but X and therefore the legend is intended to stand for 
LuhrSsp or Loharasp. The other view is that the first letter 

is A and no X, and so the legend is to be read as Arooaspo, 

standing for Aurvat-ashpa ‘The swift-horsed one’, which was 
an Avestan epithet of the Sun or Mihira. Arvatashpa of 
Avesta probably corresponds with Apam-napat of the Vedic 
pantheon. 


Cnnaingham, Coitu of the IndoSeythians, FI. XVI, 16. XXI. 2. 



A COIN OF KANISHKA WITH THE FIGURE OF 
THE BUDDHA. 

By V. S. Agrawala, M. A., Ph. D., 

Central Asian Museum, New Delhi. 

This coin was picked up somewhere from an old mound 
in the Basti district by Mr. Harshavardhan Naithani, M. A., 
who at my request kindly presented it to the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, where it is now deposited (Reg. No. 10156). 

The coin is of copper and is similar to the usual thick 
and large copper pieces of the Kushanas. 

Obverse — Figure of Kanishka standing at altar. The 
king is wearing a long coat, trousers and padded 
boots, — his usual northern dress. His left hand is 
bent at the elbow and raised towards the head. It 
was holding a spear which is now obliterated. The 
right hand is pouring oblation on a fire-altar. 

Legend — blurred, but to judge from other specimens it 
probably read as Shag Kaneshki. 

Only the ‘o' of ‘Shoo’ is now somewhat clear on the 
original coin. It has not come out in the cast or plate. 

Reverse — Buddha seated cross-legged on a chauhi with 
broad feet. The right hand is held near the chest 
in abhayamudra and the left hand with the clenched 
fist resting on the thigh ; head nimbate ; ears elon- 
gated ; border of dots. Traces of drapery on both 
shoulders. 

PI- HI. a. 

This type with the figure of the Buddha is extremely 
rare. Gardner in his Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British 
Museum'. Greek and Soythie Kings, records the existence of 
one specimen in the Berlin Museum (p. 175) which he has also 
illustrated in outline (pi. XXXII, 14). 

Unfortunately the reverse legend on our specimen is 
almost worn out and does not enable us to confirm the various 
suggestions about its reading discussed at length in such detail 
by Von Sallet^. 

1. Die Naekfolger, Alexanders Dee Groesttt in SaMrien mtd Ihdien 
{The taccestors of AUxamder the Oreat in Bactria and India), pp. 101-6. 01. alio 
Whitehead, Pimjdb Museum Oatalogue, VoL I, p. 214, PI. XX, (No, viii). 
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Prof. Wilson had^noted from the Masson collection three 
coins of this type but with the figure of the Buddha standing 
(Ariigna Antiqm, p. 370, pi. XIII, 1, 2, 3) Cunningham also 
published several coins of this class 1845, 439) and 

was inclined to read the words in the reverse 

legend, which however requires further confirmation (cf. Princep, 
Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 135-136). 

I am not aware of the existence of any specimen of 
the present type in the cabinets of the museum in India. In 
case there be any either in gold or copper, scholars may 
kindly communicate it to the Numismatic Journal so that the 
precise reading and the significance of the legend on the 
reverse side of the coin may be settled. 

[In his Coins of Later Indo- Scythians, Cunningham illustrate 
es two coins of Kanishka with the seated Buddha on the reverse 
(pp. 81-2 and pi. XVIII, 12,14); our present coin resembles 
No. 12 in Cunningham’s book, and differs only in having the 
legend obliterated. The representation of the Buddha on 
No. 14 in Cunningham’s work is very crude. Another coin 
of this type was found in the excavations at Taxila during 
1915-16 at the site of the Dharmarajika Stnpa and is illustrated 
in AM,, AM L 1915-16 PI. XXV 20. The Taxila coin shows 
traces of legends both on the obverse and reverse, but they are 
very much blurred. Chief Editor.'] 



SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EAST KHANDESH 
HOARD. 

By Prof. D. D. Kosambi, Bombay. 

This hoard of silver punch-marked coins was described in 
part by Mr. S. N. Chakravarty\ who divided the specimens 
into three classes according to thickness and described 218 out of 
the total of 690. The hoard then came to me for inspection, 
by courtesy of the council of the BBRAS. I weighed and 
examined all the coins, and found that only about 73 were too 
battered for proper classification. A few had been misclassified 
in the original study, but this is inevitable in view of the 
difficulty of reading the marks. My most serious differences 
with the author cited arise, however, in his conclusions as well 
as general method, so that this note is devoted principally to 
the general problem, and to the advantages of studying coins 
in hoards 

Mr. Chakravarty describes the hoard as of 685 pieces and 
5 fragments. Of the latter, three are really halves cut from 
“round” punch-marked coins, which is particularly interesting 
in that this type of dichotomy seems to have been practised 
even at Mohenjo-Daro^ ; it amounts, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, to a method of making small change by cutting a 
coin into two roughly equal pieces. The remaining two frag- 
ments, however, fit nicely together to form a complete “square” 
coin which wns not cut but has been broken by design or 
accident into the two pieces at hand. All the coins are of the 
5-mark-obverse type, as correctly noted by Chakravarty, but 
his three classes are not mutually exclusive. Therefore, his 
conclusion that the three groups represented different denomi- 
nations^ is the most curious of the considerable number of 
conjectures that over-load so brief a note. Among the most 
glaring of his oversights, we may note the omission of the 
rhinoceros mark, which occurs on several of his “classified” 
coins with the six-armed-symbol [which I shall hereafter call 
the %'ha4(irac}iahra\ labelled by him 7.6., so that Chakravarty*s 
Group A, Class V is definitely misleading. In this connection, 
we may note that the mark is correctly given by Walsh* in 
his own group M, but with the wrong BJiadaraeTiakra, 


1. N.S., XX (1944). pp. 88-87. 

2. D. D. EoBambl, Current Setenoe, X, 1941, 806-400, 
8. J,i}.aB.,4.S.,N.S..XX.,p.e4. 

4. 8f.4>S4., No. Bf. 
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Chakra varty’s symbols Nos. 10 and 12 seem to need 
additions, while his No. 30 should have a taurine symbol in front 
giving it the appearance of a bovine creature with head lowered 
and turned. Nearly 50 coins with his mark 47 were among the 
“unclassified"’ portion, which shows incidentally that coins of 
the same fabric could belong to more than one of his three 
major classes. 

Among the “unclassified** coins of the East Khandesh 
hoard were four that are particularly difficult to read But seem 
worth publishing. These are shown in p|, VB> i — 4, where 
the unpractised reader is warned that the punched area sunk 
below the rest of the surface appears darkest. Occasionally, 
the eye sees this as raised, so that one is led to read the 
conjugate area as meaningless meanders. 

None of these have any reverse marks worth noting, 
beyond very light single pricks which might be fortuitous, 
exc^t No 3 which has a small irregular rectangle on the 
reverse. p| VB, i is undoubtedly the most interesting coin of 
the hoard, and its last two marks (lower right and top left) of 
special interest, being a female figure with child supported on 
her left arm ; and an archer (all facing right). The sun- 
symbol gives no special information, being universal. The 
shadarachakra cannot be specially identified, as its points have 
been obliterated. The third mark may be a crossed square, 
or the bottom half of a “tree-with-railing”. If the latter, this 
could belong to some Mauryan emperor in spite of the absence 
of the crescent-on-hill [arches] mark, which characterizes 
all Mauryan silver coins in the direct line. But the strikingly 
graceful outline of the female figure on the fourth mark 
(lower right) is unique ; the coin being among the heaviest in 
the hoard [though worn] is presumably among the latest. 
Conclusions set forth in greater detail elsewhere^ make it 
highly likely that the hoard itself was of coins punched as 
late as to the end of the Mauryan period, and still in use till 
its deposit a century or two later. 

The second coin PI. VB, 2 may have the first three marks in 
common with its predecessor, but the remaining cannot be 
identified at all, as far as my own knowledge of such material 
extends. The third coin, PI. VB, 3 has the unmistakable outline 
of the humped bull, and what looks like the fore-end of a 
galloping horse (lower left). This last mark, but in a far clearer 
impression, was to be seen in 1941 on a silver punch-marked 
coin of the Srinath Sah collection at Benares. The fourth 


1. See DiD.Kosambi, Current Science, X, 395-400, 372-874 ; XI, 287-30 ; 
^.1.4., Jll, 156-69, IV, lr62, 
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coin PI. VB, 4 causes difficulties only because two of the marks 
overlap fully ; it approximates to No. 80 of Durga Prasad’s list, 
[K, plate 16], but with a crescent-on-arches. 

The most serious objection to the type of analysis pre- 
sented by numismatists like Mr. Chakravarty is not that new 
types escape classification in spite of the attention concentrated 
upon thesu marks, but that not a single one of the coins was 
weighed accurately. The marks themselves, from their regu- 
larity, are heraldic ; there appears to be no serious chance of 
ascribing alphabetic equivalents to them, though the sigillary 
copper band described recently* seemed to many to offer such 
hopes. But it will not be contested that silver coins are 
intendend to present, for purposes of general circulation, a certain 
amount of the precious metal weighed according to the stan- 
dard set at the time. Each person who handles the coin rubs 
off a certain amount of the metal, which, though infinitesimal for 
each transaction, will reduce the weight of the coin notably, if it 
has been long enough in circulation. The precise effect of the 
circulation, as can be shown*, amounts to a regular decrease 
of weight with the years of use, coupled with an increase of 
variation in the weights of individual specimens. This holds 
for modern as well as for ancient currency, as has been veri- 
fied by weighing thousands of specimens of known period. 
Thus, if the coins can be classified by their marks or legends, 
at least the chronological order of the classes is determined by 
the inverse order of the average weight per group. But it is 
essential foj this method to be applicable that all the coins be 
of comparable manufacture and belong to the same hoard or 
or period, i. e. huve the same group history as regards circula- 
. tion except, of course, for the differences occasioned by varying 
dates of minting. The method, for example, does not apply 
to Allan’s British Museum coin list* in which specimens are 
presented which bear the same mark but have been found at 
widely separated spots, sometimes on the surface. In India, 
particularly, the statistical numismatist has to be rather careful. 
A silver coin of Menander was purchased in the open bazaar of 
Poona by Mr. S. A. Joglekar five years ago, and would probably 
have been passed off for current coin fifty years earlier. 

One other factor limits the use of the statistical method in 
the study of hoards : the natural variation of weight among 
the specimens. To eliminate the effects of this, it is essential 
to deal with large numbers of coins for calculating the average 
weight of each group. Only then does the sampling error cease 
to cast doubt upon the result. 

l. P. D. Gapfta. J. N. 8. L VI pp. 5. 8 

D. D, Koaambi, CurrstU Scieneet XI, 237-280 ; X, 872-874 

8. ' Altaa, OiUatogue oj the Coins oj Ancient India in British 14!a80Qa[l 
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GADHIA COINS WITH HORSEMAN REVERSE 
By Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, Curator, Museum, Indore, 

In the Huzur Jawahirkhana Indore, there is a collection 
ol 1150 so-called Gadhia Coins. They seem to have been 
a^cquired by the State by a Treasure Trove find, but 
unfortunately the details as to when and where the hoard 
was discovered are not known. Most of these coins are thick 
dumpy pieces, and are of the generally known type. 

But there are some coins in this collection which are rare. 
They show on the obverse the human face almost distinctly 
with a high clean-shaved head, pointed long nose, thin lips 
and deep-socketed eyes. The lines and symbols on both sides 
of the head are also distinctly seen ; on the reverse are 
clearly seen as usual the star mark with the dots and lines, 
and two brackets, and the sun expresed by seven dots around 
one dot, and the moon expressed by a small circle which is 
some time incomplete on either side of what looks like a sikhara 
of a temple. This type of the Gadhia coins is already illustrated 
by V. Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum^ 
Calcutta^ Vol. I, pi. XXV-11 & 12. In the last number of the 
J.N.S.l. (Vol. VII, 1945), Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, I.C.S., has 
brought to light the Uruli (Poona District) hoard of Gadhia coins 
which contains a number of Gadhia coins of this type with a 
recognisable head wearing a helmet. These coins called 
transitional pieces by V. Smith, must have been minted at 
a period earlier than that when tne usual type of the Gadhia 
coins with the perfectly defaced forms became common and 
later than the Indo-Sassanian type with the very marked head 
of the Sassanian King as illustrated by V. Smith {f6id-Pl. 
XXV, No. 8) was current. 

About 70 coins of this collection are quite unique. The 
obverse is exactly as we usually find it on the dumpy Gadhia 
pieces which are extremely degraded forms of the Indo- 
Sassanian type and contains a number of lines and symbols 
around the unrecognisable head of the king (Pl., VA, i, a). But 
on the reverse instead of the usual star mark surrounded by a 
number of dots and lines and the two brackets and the 
symbols of the sun and the moon and the sikhara^ there is the 
figure of a horse soldier fighting with his sword raised over 
his head against one or more foot-soldiers. One of the foot- 
soldiers is fighting desperately from the front (PL VB, i-S) 
while the other is seen fallen down defeated or killed 
(PI. VB^ 4, 5, p). A third foot-soldier whpse lower portion 
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from the thighs only is preserved iu some coins (PI. VB, 5, 7» lo) 
seems to be attacking from behind, or it may be that the back 
man is an attendant of the horse-soldier.^ 

The weapons the foot-soldiers held in their hands are not 
clearly seen but from a sword which is seen fallen on the 
ground (PI. VB, 9, 10) it seems that one of them at least held 
the sword. In some coins a bow (P|. VB, 3, 6) and a long 
spear (P|. VB, 3, 7, 8) are seen behind the figure of the horse 
soldier which might have been held by the third foot-soldier, 
or by the attendant. 

A big circle which is seen above the heads of the horse- 
soldier and the foot -soldier fighting in the front most probably 
stands for the moon as it is in the place where the symbol of 
of the moon is found in the Gadhia coins hitherto known. 
But in the present type the corresponding figure of the sun is 

not seen in any of the coins even in the coin in which the 

portion which is likely to contain it is well preserved. Can it 
he that it is intended to show the symbol of the moon alone to 
denote the time ol the rising moon when the fight took place ? 
P|. VB, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

• A dotted circle, partly visible on some coins (P|. VB, 6,9) 
was intended to form the border of the entire scene. 

Several varieties of this type seem to have been issued 

as the scene of the fight is not exactly the same in all the coins 

found iu our collection. As pointed above, the horse-soldier is 
fighting generally with two foot-soldiers, but in a few cases the 
second soldier killed down is not shown, the space being occu- 
pied only by a sword ; PI VB, 9, 10. Similarly the third foot- 
soldier at the back is to be but rarely sceen. In some coins, 
even when the horse is- galloping with full speed the rider is 
sitting in his saddle iu an erect position; see PL VB, 3:5, 8; 
while on some coins he is seen almost falling on the neck of 
the galloping liorse ; PI. VB, 7, Similarly, different positions 
of the man attacking from the front are seen ; in some coins he 
is seen standing face to face with the horse soldier and engaged 
in the desperate fight PI VB, i, 8, 4, while in others, he is seen 
almost sinking down by the blow of the horse-soldier ; Pi. VB, 
2*1 9, 10. The second foot-soldier is lying quite prostrate in some 


[1. Dr. J. M. CJnwala writes to me to saggest that the origin of this 
reverse type may he sought, if not in earlier coins, in the Saesanian bas-reliefs 
of Shapur and Naqshe Rustam which show two equestrian figures with two 
figures lying between under their horse’s heels, the foruier being Ohrmazd and 
Atdeshir and the latter subdued Ahrman and Artabanus V. In another 
soulpture at these places we see Shapur 1 on horsebaok with Valerian falling 
on knee before his horse’s legs Tlie latter soulpture would resemble our coin 
^7P6 jdiost and may have inspired it, as suggested by Dr. Unwala. But the 
motif is 80 common that it oould have been independently oonoelved as well. 

A.S.A,-] 
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coins, PI. VB, 5, 6, 7, p while in others his fore portion is raised 
up A little. PI. VB« 2 , p, lo. 

What incident in Indian History is represented by the 
scene of the horseman’s fight on the Gadhia coins cannot be 
said with certainty. It is well known that the so-called Gadhia 
coins are an extremely degraded form of the ancient Sassanian 
type. It is also known that the coins of the Huna rulers 
Toramana and Mihirakula contain on the obverse a rude copy 
of a Sassanian bust. It is further known that the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas, who ruled for a long time over all the provinces 
where the Gadhia coins are found, are often mentioned in books 
and inscriptions in association with the Hfinas with whon> they 
were possilily allied in blood Let us see if thefee facts help us 
in identifying the scene of the fight which we have found on 
some of the Gadhia coins. 

The Hunas are known to have made at least two un- 
successful efforts to invade the Gupta empire in the reign of 
Kumaragupta 1, and Skandagupta in about 450 and 470 A. D. 
respectively. The names of the leaders in the campaigns are 
not known, but two Huna rulers named Toramana and 
Mihirakula are known from inscriptions and coins. A careful 
examination of all these shows that there were two Toramanas 
and Mihirakulas who ruled at different places and in different 
times.^ The first Toramana Shah whose inscription found at 
Kura in the Punjab records the construction of a Buddhist 
convent, seems to have ruled in the 5th century. His silver 
coins contain on the obverse a rude copy of a Sassanian bust 
and on the reverse a solar wheel and a BramI legend. Mihira- 
kula, whose coins found in the Punjab shoW a similar 
Sassanian bust with a Brahml legend on the obverse, and a 
bull and a Brahml legend on the reverse, seems also to have 
lived in the 5th, century A.D., though his relation with 
Toramana is not known. The two rulers Toramana and his 
son l.Iihirakula known from the Eran and Gwalior incriptions 
in Central India, must on the other hand have lived in the 
first half of the 6th. century A.D. I have already shown* that 
the Eran inscription, dated Gupta samvatf 181 (510'A.D.)o{ 
the time of Bhanugupta, refers to a great battle fought between 
the Honas under Toramana and the Guptas under Bhruui- 
gupta, in which the latter was defeated in spite of the great 
valour of Bhanugupta and their general Goparaja was killed. 
The Guptas were driven back to the east and Dhanyavishnu, 
the Vishyupati of the Guptas over the province of Eran, at 
once transferred his allegiance to Toramana. The other Eran 


1. Buhler also held iihat they ware dlSajrent, 1.$ 
9. J, B. B. B, A. 6'.. Vol. II (N.S.) 1924. p. 178. 
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inscription recording the first year of ToramSna’s rule must 
therefore be of 511 A.D. The late Mr. R. b, Banerji also 
arrived at the same conclusion, but he was not quite certain 
about it' 

Toramttna of the Kura inscription and of the coins found 
in the Punjab cannot be placed so late. Toramana’s son 
Mihirkula whose inscription dated in his 15th regnal year is 
found at Gwalior must have ended his rule in Central India 
sometime before 533 A D., as one of the Mandasore inscriptions 
of that year makes a mention of his defeat at the hands of 
Ya^odharman. 

From all these facts, it seems that the Hfmas had settled 
in Kashmir and the Punjab long before the fourth century 
A’. D. and had become Hinduised. Their rulers Torama^a and 
Mihirakula ruled in the 4th. or the 5th. century A D. Subse- 
quently, seeing the weakness of the Gupta rule, they attempted 
to invade the Gupta empire at least twice, but had failed to 
get a firm footing. Some years after their new leader, also 
named Toramana made a fresh attempt to penetrate into the 
south and succeeded in seii^ing the western part of the Gupta 
empire and found'ng an independent kingdom in 510 A.D. 
which his son Mihirakula continued to govern till he was defeat- 
ed and driven out by a local ruler named Yasodharman in 
about 532 A.D. But this does not mean that the Hunas left 
the conntry one and alb They had well settled in the province 
ae is seen from a respectful mention of some Huna names in 
inscriptions from this time onwards. It is likely that the so- 
called Gadhia coins of the transitional type might have been 
issued by ToramSna and Mihirakula during their twenty-two 
years of undisturbed rule in Central India. The coins found 
a very wide circulation specially because the silver coins of 
Skandagupta had already become very scarce and his succes- 
sors whose hold over western India had become very weak, do 
not seem to have issued any silver coins at all. 

It is well known that the Hanas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
are often mentioned together in books and inscriptions. It is 
therefore very likely that the Gurjaras were allied in blood to 
the Hunas and they had both settled in the Punjab before the 
fourth century of the Christian era. The Gurjara colony was 
so large that one ef the districts in the Punjab came subsequent- 
ly to be named after them. They later on settled in Central 
India and in the adjoining provinces of Rajputana and Gujarat 

1, Baaerji : History of Pre-hiitork, Ancient amx Hindu India, p« 

[Mr. R. D. Baneiji has not snbsocibed to the theory of their being two 
Toiamaaas and MihirAkolas in the book; he merely states that />10.1 A.D. is 
the ftrst regnal yeitr of Toraipuna. 1 do not think that there ie eofidoient evi- 
dence to show t^ there w^ere two Xoramaiueii MlhUekqJlgB. Chief 
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and in course of time they attained so much importance as to 
found some principalities one of which subsequently attained 
imperial power in the 8th. and 9th century A.D. We know that 
a powerful ruler of this time named VatsarSja defeated several 
smaller princelings and founded a strong Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire, which was further strengthened by his son Nagabhata. 
One of his descendants named Bhoja became much more power- 
ful and issued a large number of coins which are degradations 
of the Sassanian type and which further suggest a closer 
connection between the Hunas and the Gurjar-Pratiharas. 
It may therefore be suggested that the Gadhia coins of the 
dumpy form which undoubtedly show a type considerably 
later than the transitional type were put in circulation by the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas. ♦ 

Now let us see who might have issued the few Gadhia- 
coins, on the reverse of which is the figure of a horsesoldier 
fighting with his enemies. The obverse of these coins is of the 
usual type; only the reverse shows a change. It is however 
so remarkable that it appears to be a restriking of the old type 
by a conqueror, who had inflicted a defeat upon the house of 
the rulers vs ho were issuing the normal type. The new reverse 
reminds us of the Satavahana king Gotamiputra Satakarni, 
was restruck the coins of his antagonist Kshatrapa Nahapana 
with his own name. A victor who effected defeat of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara rulers was the Rashtrakuta king Dhruvaraja 
and his powerful son Govinda III. It may be inferred that 
Govind III, might have begun to re-cast the Gadhia coins to 
commemorate his victory over the Gur jana-PratIharas, thinking 
it better and more economical to recast the old type, than to 
issue an altogether new one. But as Govind III could not 
keep his hold long on the conquered country, the number of 
the re-cast Gadhia coins is very small and they are found in 
a solitary hoard,' 

CHIEF EDITOR'S NOTE. 

That the Horseman reverse type of the Gadhia coins 
represents a currency started by the Rashtraku^as after their 
Victoria over the Gurjara-Pratiharas, is of course a theory and 
it will require further evidence of a more substantial nature 
before it can become generally acceptable. In support of 
Mr. Diskalkar’s view that it was the great Rash(rakQ{a emperar 
Govinda III, who issued these coins, may be pointed out a 
further circumstance, which’ would lend some additional 

1. The Urall (Poona) hoard of Gadhlya coins mentioned above lends 
support to this view and shows that Gadhija ooins introduced by Govind III 
re current in theDeooan during the rule of the RAsh|raka^s, 
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weight to the theory. Govinda III was renowned as a famous 
horseman ; his Kadba plates, issued in 814 A. D. describe him 
as the Lord of Royal Glory, captured in a victory secured 
solely by means of his own horse; c. nijaturangamaihivijaydnlta^ 
Tdjalakshmhsandthah (JE. /., IV, p 340). We need not then be 
surprised if Govinda had selected the particular horseman 
device on the reverse, which we see on the present type of the 
Gadhia coins. It is however but natural that Govinda should 
have introduced this type in his own dominions also to an- 
nounce his victories to his home subjects of the Deccan and 
Karnatak. If such coins are found in the home provinces of 
the Rashtrakuta empire, the theory of Mr. Diskalkar will 
gain additional support. As it is. we have to remember that 
this type does not amount to a restriking or counterstriking, as 
is the case with the coins of Nahapana found in the Nasik 
hoard. And it is not unlikely that some local opponents of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharos may have issued this type to com- 
memorate a local victory. We know that there were more 
than one Pratihara families ruling in Rajputana and northern 
India. 



A Medieval gold coin 

By G. tt. Khare, Curator, B. I. S. Mandala^ PoOSA 

The gold coin which I wish to bring to the notice of 
numismatists in this note belongs to my friend Mr. K. R. 
Mayadeva, B. A., LL. B , pleader of Mangalvedha (Sholapur), 
whd has very kindly lent it to me for study and publication. 
This coin and five others were bought by him from a local 
t/Atff^Aln-persons belonging to this class, subsist by sifting 
ashes, sand, dust etc. a:id selling the valuable things thus 
acquired. The other coins, each of which weighs about 
120 mgms (less than 2 grains), though smaller in size, have a 
close similarity to coins no. 52, 53 and 74 reproduced on 
plate II of Colm of Southern India by W. Elliot, except that 
the lions on the former coins invariably face to the left and 
the letters inscribed differ from those on the latter coins. The 
shape of the gold coin to some extent resembles either the 
inverted block letter U or a horse-shoe. It must have been 
given that form by flattening a curved piece of wire. Its 
weight is 528 mgms )more than 8 grains) and size *8 X'9 cms. 
Only one side of the coin is imprinted, the other being left 
blank. The curve has a figure of some animal, most probably 
a bull or a lion, facing to the left. Both its bind legs, the 
slightly lifted long tail and the left haunch are clearly 
discernable. But the forepart of the animal has been cut off 
by the punch and the animal cannot be well identified. It 
appears that somebody with probably four hands is sitting just 
on the neck of the animal with three of his hands stretched out 
and holding some indistinct objects. One end has the Kanada 
letter srt and the other has the Kanada letter td. There is 
some thing after tis which is only partly visible ; hence I am 
not able to make it out. PI. HI, 5. 

It is well nigh impossible to say anything definitely about 
the date and the king who issued this type of coins. There 
was a feudatory Kadamba king by name TSyimadeva who 
was ruling Banavase twelve thousand (Vanvasi in Karwar 
district) and Panumgal five hundred (Hangal in Dharwar 
district) in 5aka 988 or 1066 A. D. and the only two 
characters which are visible on the coin are not altogether 
irreconcilable with the age to which Toyimadeva belonged. 
This is only what we can say about this coin in the absence 
of more specimens. But I hope to get more coins of this type 
in the near future which may perhaps shed further light on 
the point, 



A UNIQUE SILVER COIN OF AKBAR 

By G. H. Khare, Mandala, Poona. 

The coin which forms the subject of this note belongs to 
Sardar Vinayak Dhundiraj alias Babasahib Biwalkar of Poona, 
who very kindly lent it to me for study and publication if 
necessary. It can be described thus : 


Metal : silver. Weight : 
1*87 cms. in diameter. 

5*672 gms. (87*5 grains). Size : 

Obverse 

Reverse 

In square with peaked sides 


c> 


UiUl 


kl& 




PI. Ill, 4 


The legends on both the sides are only partially visible ; 
but I have reconstructed them with the help of coins Nos. I 89 
and 190 from the Catalogue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans in 
the Prince of Wales Museum^ Bombay, which are ascribed to 
the Gujarat sultan Mahmud Shah I, and to which this coin 
bears a striking resemblance. 

From the name of the emperor Akbar appearing on the 
reverse, it is quite evident that the coin in all probability must 
have been struck immediately after Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat 
in 980 A. H./1572 A.D. But this is only a surmise. The 
question will remain undecided till we get dated specimens of 
this type. 

While studying this coin two questions occur to my mind, 
which I am unable to solve in a satisfactory way as yet. Why 
should Akbar, who styled himself as Bsdshah, have also used 
the title As-sultan ? Does the word sultan imply superiority 
to Badshah ? It certainly does not. Otherwise other Mughal 
emperors, who were equally keen to record their suzerainty 
everywhere, would have certainly taken that title to themselves. 
Then why should that title appear on this type of coin ? Is 
it only an unconscious imitation ? 

Had Akbar selected for the imprint of his name only this 
particular coin-type of Mahmud Shah I of Gujarat, who 
reigned more than sixty years before Akbar’s conquest of 

10 
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A UNIQUE SILVER COIN OF AKBAR 


Gujarat ? Or had he as a natural course imprinted his name in 
some form or other on all the coins current at the time of the 
conquest as a temporary measure, and Mahmad Shsh’s coins 
being most extensively current, a specimen has been found ? 
The British have actually followed the former mj^thod in 
Maharashtra in connection with some coin-types at least immedia- 
tely after 1317 A, Akbar must have done the same 
with respect to some Gujarat sultan coins, as is apparent fro.iu 
this specjixien. But like the British he also seeius to have taken 
care of minting independent gold and silver issues in his name 
at Ahmadabad in 980 A.H./1572 A.D., the year of the temporary 
conquest of Gujarat by him.^ Has any body any coin of this 
type bearing some date and some other legend of the Gujarat 
or other sultans ? It will certainly help a good deal in solving 
this question in a satisfactory way. 

It is to be noted here that Mughal coins of the Gujarat 
fabric have already been published ; but they do not bear any 
Gujarat sultan legend.® On the other hand this coin has both 
the Gujarat sultan fabric and legend. 

How should we denominate this coin ? Is it a half rupee 
or a Surat Mahmudl dealt with at length in the N. aS\ for 
1905, p. 266 ? In weight it can be reconciled to both ; for 
while this coin weighs 87*5 grains, the half rupee and the Surat 
Mahmudl weighed 90 grains each approximately. I would, 
therefore, like to wait till some more specimens come to light, 


1*. The esaminAtkm of 4 flllves ooinB of two diflereat typei from tbe 
Sholapur district and town showed that besides ai^ hicpiuplet^ ^riiAO' 
most probably of Shah *Alam II and Hijra as well as regnal ywti they 
OQei|awe4 the.Axabio oumberg 1819 and 1925 reapeotlvely, whlok faei indioatee 
mi they were str^pk in the B;itishj;eglme. 

I- i'- I** 

a. N. S tot 1904, p. 386? to M05 p. 368. 


A BULL AND HORSEMAN TYPE OF COIN OF THE 
ABBASID CALIPH AL MUQTADIR BILIAH }A’AFAR. 

By Dr. a. 8. Altbkar, Benares Hindu Univemity^ 

CoiQAge of a country influencing that of its neigllbiltiris 
both A rare and interesting phenomenon in tiie hikory Of 
Numismatics. The recent discovery^ of another coin of the 
Abbasid Caliph A1 Muqtadir Billah Ja'afar (295 to 320 A. H. 
e. 9i!7-932 A. D.) in a suburb of Baghdad, showing |he Bull 
and Horseman type, is therefore an important event. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Naji al A§il, tite l>it«etor- 
General of Archaeology in Iraq, for supplying We details OhOUt 
tim discovery and fOr sending me a ptaStDgra^ Of the cohi 
with kind permission to reproduce it in our JownHS^ * I i*m Sufe 
that the readers of this Journal will highly appreciate the hinid 
courtesy that the Director-General has ^own to the Society ift 
this matter. We trust that there will be greitttr and greater 
intellectual and cultural cooperation between Indian and Iraq 
scholarship in future, leading to better mutual understanding 
and also to the solution of many Indian problems of pre-history, 
which can be solved only if we are fortunate in getting more 
li|^t from the ancient land of Iraq. 

The discovery of the coin was made in 1945 quite 
accidentally. Some school boys of Kadhimain Qadha in the 
suburb of Baghdad were digging the ground while playing. 
About a metre below the surface they found a small earthen 
ware jar which contained 700 silver dirhams, a few one-third 
dinar pieces and also some gold dinars. These coins were 
mostly the issues of Caliph al Muqtadir Billah, only a few 
being the coins of earlier and later Abbaad Caliphs. One 
coin was of Al Qa’im bil-haq Yahya bin Al Hussain a king of 
Sa'da in the Yemen, of the Kassite dynasty. 

Most of the coins of Caliph Al Muqtadir were of the \isual 
type* but <Mie of them was of the Bull and Horseman type. 
This is of course not tiie first occasion on which a coin of this 
Cal^ in tbk type has been discovered. A amilar coin has 
been mentioned in Melange* Sgriens Offert a Momimr lUni 
ihuiaitM par net ami$ ei $es divei Tom I, 1939, p. 4l8, PI. I, 


1. r am indebted to my oollaagoe Dc V.S. Agrawt^ for drawing m/ 
Mtinititon to thle dtkoolvtry, ithloh wee firtt reported tn the LdMdn TtMef ' Of 
eta Ates in Mamie OviUm, April im 

^ aSlie oefar rlglht the photo is reefttvoi by «ie dteheelegMal 

I^patthidttt, Government of Iraq. 
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16. Mr. Naji al A§il informs me that this coin is now in the 
Syrian Museum. 

We should not however suppose that these are the only 
two coins of this Caliph issued in the Bull and Horseman type, 
Cunningham has mentioned a coin of exactly this type in 
silver in his Qoim of Medieval India, p. 57. He does not, however, 
state where it was found, nor does his work illustrate it. 
Nearly a hundred years ago E. Thomas had described and 
illustrated another coin of this type in 1848, p. 187, 

PI, no. 19 ; my attention was drawn to this reference by my 
colleague Dr. V. S. Agrawala, It is thus clear that the coins 
of this Caliph in this type are not quite rare. 

Thinks to the courtesy of the Director General of 
Archaeology of Iraq, I am able to illustrate this type in the 
Journal. PI, 111, 6 shows the Horseman side of the coin 
enlarged ; P|. Ill, 7. shows the obverse and reverse of the 
new coin in its natural size ; and PI, 111, 8 gives a Bull and 
Horseman type coin of the Sahi king Spalapatideva, which 
gives the prototype of the rare Baghdad pieces. From the 
details kindly supplied to me by Mr Naji al Asil, I describe the 
new coin as under : — 

Metal, silver; weight, 3. 30 grammes or 51 grains; 
diameter, 19 mms. or ’7"; condition, very well preserved. 

Obverse: A figure of the Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah on 
horseback, holding his horse’s reins with the right 
hand, contrary to what is known of the Arab 
horseman, who usually holds the reins with the 
left hand in order to leave the right hand free 
to draw the sword when necessary. The horse- 
man wields a sword in the left hand in stead of 
the spear, which occurs on the prototype. The 
coin is sufficiently well preserved to enable us to 
get a distinctive impression of the bearing and 
appearance of the Caliph from its photograph 
reproduced in the plate. Around the head of 
the rider in a decorative Kufic writing, Lillali 
* Ja'afar. 

Reverse : a figure of the Indian humped bull, recumbant, with 
trappings. Above in the field is a decorative Kufic 
monogram ; legend, Al Muqtadir Billah; PI. Ill, 7* 
A comparison of this ^type with the Bull and Horseman 
type of the S§hi kings is instructive. If we compare this coin 
with that of king Spalapatideva of this series, illustrated in 
PI. Ill, 8, we find that the size and weight of both is the same. 
The weight of the Sahi coin is also 50 grains and its diameter 
about 7". In both the Bull is facing left and the king’s name 
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is engraved above the animal. The Horseman side shows 
some variations, but they are of a minor nature. The 
Horseman faces right on the Sahi coins ; he faces left on the 
coins of the Caliph. 

We can trace the ancestry of the Bull and Horseman 
type of the Sahi rulers to the earlier coins of the Scythian and 
Greek kings, who had used the Hoseman type and the Bull 
type on several of their issues, though not in conjunction. 
The type is quite a foreign one in the coinage of the Caliphs 
and naturally. Theological considerations have usually 
dissuaded pious Muslim rulers from giving their protraiture on 
their coins. Hindu rulers had no such scruples and were 
accustomed to give their portraits on their monetary issues. 

The chronology of the ^ahi rulers is unfortunately not 
definitely fixed, but it is generally agreed that the dynasty was 
founded in the 3rd quarter of the 9th century in the Kabul 
valley. Samantadeva, who was the first ruler of the dynasty 
to introduce this type, seems to have ruled from c. 870 to 890 
A. D. He was thus about fifty years earlier than Caliph 
Muqtadir of Baghdad, and we may therefore legitimately 
suggest that the rare Bull and Horseman type dirhams of the 
Baghdad Caliph are due to the influence of the coinage of the 
Sahis of the Kabul valley, who were his neighbours on the 
eastern frontier. It appears that some coins of this type may 
have reached Baghdad either through trade or conquest ; 
Kabul had fallen before the Arabs in 871 A.D. And some of the 
mint-masters of the Caliphs seem to have taken a fancy to this 
type and appear to have been permitted to issue a few coins 
in it in spite of theological objections. It was not A1 Muqtadir 
alone who issued coins in this rather heterodox type ; for 
Cunningham states that he had a copper coin of A1 Mutaki 
Billah, having exactly this very type (C. M, J., p. 57). The 
Vienna Museum has a coin of Caliph A1 Mutawakkil showing 
his bust and face. In India also the reverse of this type, the 
Bull, was extensively copied by almost all the successors of 
Mahamud of Ghazni and the obverse type, the Horseman, by 
Mahmud bin Sam and some of his successors. 

We should not however suppose that the influence was 
only onesided. It appears that some of the coins of Samanta- 
deva and Spalapatideva have dates in Arabic numerals in front 
of the horsed These dates are 811, and 812 and 814 ; and 
ii we refer them to the Saka era, they fall within the reigns 
of the rulers concerned. Cunningham denies the occurrence 
of dates in Arabic numerals*, but they seem to be clear, at 
least, on some specimens. 

1. I. M. C.,Voh l.p724t>. 2, C. Jr. f.. p. 68. : 77 
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tbe existence of dStes in Araibic nttmer&ls is 'a point in 
dispute, the existence of a legend on the Horseman side of the 
eoihs of Spaiapatideva, which has been described as in nnknown 
characters is admitted on all hands. This nntead legen'd in 
uaknown charaCtets occurs only on the coins of Spaiapatideva 
jand it can be clearly seen in the specimen illustrated in onr 
Pl,'lli,'8. May it not be that this unread legend in Unknown 
characters may be an effort to cc^y the Kiffic legend occunlnrg 
on the contemporary coins of the Califs of Baghdad by a nthit- 
mSiSter who was not fully conversant with the script ? Part of 
Afghanistan bad been conquered by the Arabs in 871 and 
Spaiapatideva, on whose coins this legend occurs, seems to haUe 
ruled from a. 890-900 A.D. I trust that our friends, die 
scholars in Iraq, will pursue this inquiry further and let us know 
whether they can identify the unread legend in unknown ebarae* 
ters as Kufic and can give us its reading. If they succeed in 
doing ao, they will be shedding welcome light on the history 
of the period. 

Before concluding this short note, I would like to refer to 
an alteruative explanation of this type suggested by M. A. dU 
Longperier. He thought that the coins of this type may have 
been isKied by some quondam Hindu chief newly converted to 
Islam, and in some way connected with the state of Kabul. * 
In this case, however, we would have expected the issuer to 
indteate his identity by putting his own name, or at least his 
sdggcsttvu monogram on the coin. The coins of this type should 
have been also found in the Punjab and Afghanistan, wbnch 
have given us- thousands of the coins of the Sabi house of the 
KlaiMil valley. 

The mystery of the type can be solved only by fottber 
Study and discoveries. We would like to dtaw the attention 
Pf the Iraq Scholars coming for the Inter-Asian Confctence 
taking place this month (Match 1947) to this mteicstlng 
ptcbtetti. 


1 . 1848 , 187 . 


THE SEAL-STAMP OF BRAHMADEVA 
By Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu, Madras, 

In the Journal of ike Numismatic Society of India (Vol. IJI, 
Pt. II, December 1941, pp. lOlff.). Prof. Mirashi deals with 
certain seal-impressions or stamps from the Central Provinces, 
Among these is one. No. 5, of his plate which he assigns to one 
BrahmaUta (Brahmagupta) (ibid., p. 102); while on p. 101 bc 
reads the legend as ‘Bhavadeva’ . It is difficult to understand 
what has led the professor into these two variant readings of 
the same legend. So far as I know he does not seem to have 
rectified the inconsistency so far. It has to be observed that 
lx)th the readings of Prof. Mirashi are inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. A careful examination of the facsimile would give the 
reading ;-r- 

1. Brakmade' 

2. va 

This name on the seal-stamp is quite natural on the analogy 
of the name Rudradeva found in the other two seal -stamps 
published with the above (Nos. 3 and 4). The characters ^ 
the legend may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd century A.D, 
and the letters deva would appear to resemble very closely 
the letters deva in line 10 of the Mathura Door-jamb 
Inscription No. VII (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, plate opp. p. 195). 

PROF. MIR ASH PS REPLY 

I am thankful to Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu 
for pointing out the mistakes in the numbering of the Seals 3 
and 4 in my descriptions of them on p. 101 of Vol. Ill of this 
Journal. In the paragraphs describing the seals Nos. 3 and 4 
on that page, the figures 4 and 5 stand for figures 3 and 4 
respwcfively. Tbeae mistakes arose because the editor re- 
arranged the seels for the. convenience of phot^raf^ng, I 
iM^d. originally arranged the seals chronologically, placing Seal 
llo. 5 as No. 1. So seals Nos. 3 and 4 bore originally the 
Nqs. 4 and 5. These original numbers in. the paragraphs 
describing the seals 3 and 4 remained uncprrected and. h fip oft 
the mistakes. 

But I m&iutain that there is no mistake in n>y readings. 
I give below my readings of the seals in the Plate on p. 99 
of VoU IlJ.tg prevent further confuaon — 

No., l-^Apranada. No. 2— SAqgdtiflrfS. 

No* 3— iJadradeiw. No. Bhavadeva. 

No. S — BrahmatiHa^ 
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It will thus be seen that I do not read the legend of 
Seal No. 5 as Bhavadeva in one place and as Brahmautta in 
another. 

The reading Brahmadeva of Seal No. 5 proposed by the 
Rao Bahadur is impossible, as will be seen from the eye copy 
of the seal legend reproduced on p. 81 for ready reference. 
The third ahshara which appears almost like the figure of an 
angle signifies ?/. It clearly resembles the form of that letter 
in Btihler’s IndUche Palm-graphie, Plate III, 4, XI and XIII 
(Nasik Cave inscriptions of Pulumavi and others). It cannot 
be read as di\ The Rao Bahadur has again ignored the 
akshara after w, which appears in the same line on the edge 
of the seal. It is clearly tta. So the reading Brahmafitta is 
quite certain. 

There are two symbols below the legend, one in the left 
and the other in the right corner. R. Krishnamacharlu 
reads the symbol in the right corner as vuy but in the period to 
which the seal belongs, va had not the shape of an equilateral 
triangle as here, but had already begun to develop a vertical. 
See the forms of the letter in Buhler’s Plate III, 34, XI -XVII I. 
R. B. Krishnamachnrlu has drawn attention to the form of 
va in 1. 10 of the Mathura door jamb inscription, (No. VII 
Up, Ind.y Vol. XXIV, PI. opposite p, 195b but not only in that 
line, but in other lines as well of that record va has clearly a 
triangular top which is not noticed in the symbol appearing 
in the lower right corner of my Seal No. 5. If the symbol 
denotes a letter (which is very doubtful), it can only signify e, 
not va. Besides, it would be very strange indeed, if only a 
single akshara of the legend Brahmadeva was left over and 
written in the second line. I have not come across such 
cases elsewhere. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu’s remarks on the above. 

What Prof, Mirashi takes as u is only the e-sign of de, I 
have not ignored the akshara after Prof. Mirasi’s w; it is da. 

Prof. Mirashi*s conception of the existence of two symbols 
below the legend is a misleading one. The first is the repha 
sign Bra in Brahmadeva. The second symbol is only the 
letter va of dm, according to my reading. 

It is not at all strange to engrave a letter or letters at the 
end of a succeeding line for reasons of space or convenience. 
In the present instance the r of Bra and m of hma have 
compelled the engraver to shift his va to the end of the line. 

For examples, cf. Up. Ind, XXIV, pi. opp. p. 181,1-31 and 
% Jwd. XXIII, pi. opp. p. 228, 1.28 
(last two letters). 
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Prof. Mirashi’s Rejoinder 

Even a cursory glance at the Seal-stamp No. 5 on p. 99, 
J. N. 8. L, Vol. IJI will, show that it has/owr afahfras in the 
first line, not tAree. I . give an eye-copy of the legend below 
which will show this clearly. 



The , third akthara is not the e-sign of the next letter, nor 
is that letter d- -The third ukshara which I have read as u may 
be da and the legend may be Brahrmdatta ; but d has generally 
a curved top. In any case the third letter cannot be the 
«-matra. 

I wanted to know an instance of a single akghara of a 
name being left out of the first line for want of >space and 
written at the end of the second line on the face of a coin or a 
teed. The 'instances cited by R. B. Krishnamacbarlu are from 
copper-plate grants about which there is no dispute. 


11 



A PROPOSED CORPUS OF GUPTA COIN 
A CIRCULAR LETTER PROM Mr. P. L. GUPTA. 


Dear Sir, 

As you may be aware, there are almost innumerable 
types and varieties in the famous series of coins struck and 
issued by the Imperial Guptas. A fairly good catalogue of 
these coins was published by Mr. J. Allan of the British Museum 
in 1914. But since then many more types have come to light 
which are deposited in various Museums and Collections. It 
is now an urgent scientific need that an uptodate Corpus of 
Gupta Coins be compiled in order to bring together all .the 
known and available historical and artistic evidence furnished 
by Gupta Numismatics. 


1 have now taken it upon myself as a matter of love for 
knowledge to prepare a Corpus of Gupta Coins. In this 
work I have the privilege of being guided by Dr. V. S. Agra* 
wala. I have already completed my work on a card index 
system and utilised the material so far published by Smith, 
Allan and Brown in their Catalogues and by many other contri- 
butors in the pages of the Numismatic Supplements, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, J. N. S. 1., etc. 


But such a Corpus will remain incomplete unless new ly 
added material in your Museum or in your private Collection 
is incorporated in the volume. To this end I seek your kind 
co-operation and request you to kindly enlighten me about 
the following : — 


(a) Has any catalogue or list of your Gupta coins been 
published ? * 


(b) If there is no printed list, is there a typed list ? 

(c) Have any papers describing special specimens of your 
collation been published ? If so, kindly give reference or, if 
possible, please favour me with an off-print, which would be 
greatly appreciated. 


^ (d) What particular specimens of your collection, in your 
opinion, should be included in the proposed Corpus ? 

This selation should be made from there points of view, 
VIZ., (ft) noveltira m Gupta coinage, (b) coins bearing remarka- 

emperors (c) coins which have a 
distinctly aesthetic interest and are worthy of publication. 
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On hearing from you, I shall solicit your leave to examine 
your collection at your place and convenience With the 
published data about the types and varieties already card 
indexed by my side, I hope 1 shall be able to examine ypur 
ddllfedtion fh k manner that rtiay prove advantageous to both 
of us. 

I hope that you appreciate the utility of a Corpus of Gupta 
Goins On the above lines and I may colilit upon your kind 
co-operation in the completion of this work. 

Thanking you, Yours truly, 

Aj, Office, Benares. P. L. Gupta. 

1 - 3 . 1947 . 
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The Late Rao Bahadur K. N- DIkahIt, M-A*, (i88p*— 1946) 

(By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University) 

The late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, who died quite 
unexpectedly in August 1946, was undoubtedly one of the most 
eminent Indian archseologists of the 20th century. ' Early in 
his life he gave promise of his future greatness ; for he could 
tide over the family crisis caused by the death of his father 
by the numerous scholarships he won for standing first in 
several University examinations. He had already acquired a 
thorough grounding in Sanskrit, when he decided to devote 
his life to Archaeology. By sheer dint of merit, he gradually 
rose in the archaeological department from the lowest rung of 
its ladder to the highest, — from the position of an Archaeo- 
logical Scholar to that of the Director-General of Archaeology, 
A keen memory and a wonderful power of grasp 
enabled Rao Bahadur Dikshit to master even most intricate 
subjects in a remarkably short time. There was no branch 
of archaeology in which he was not a thorough expert, for he 
was as equally at home in reading and editing coins and 
inscriptions as in excavating and conserving ancient sites and 
monuments. His excavation at Ramnagar will be long 
remembered as one of the most scientifically planned excavation 
ever attempted. It is a great pity that he should not have 
been spared to write its account. There were hardly any 
archaeologists among his contemporaries who had so intimate 
and extensive a knowledge of Indian archaeological monuments. 
And he always delighted in sharing it with others. His Report 
on the Excavations at Paharpur is a masterly production 
and one could see the flashes of his genius in the Reports of 
the Archagological Survey edited by him, as also in his 
numerous presidential addresses. He had toiled hard in the 
Mohenjo-Daro excavations, and his Meyer Lectures delivered 
on the Indus Valley Civilisation disclose how intimately he 
was acquainted with the subject. He was the moving and 
guiding spirit of the Museums Association, of which he was the 
President. , H^ had been honoured by being elected as a Fellow 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and President of the Indian 
History Congress, which had also entrusted him with the work 
of editing volume I of its History. 

Raq Bahaur Dikshit gave a great stimulas to archaeology 
by guiding the activeities of the archaeological departments 
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in Indian States and by infusting young scholars \vith his own 
enthusiasum for the subject. He was a lively conversationist 
and his listners derived both knowledge and delight from his 
sprightly talks. 

Much of the numismatic work of the late Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit is shrowded in the pages of the ponderous archseolo- 
gical reports. He has also contributed to the pages of this 
Journal and its predecessor, the NumUmatic Supplements^ whose 
list is given at the end of this note. He was once the editor 
of the Numismatic Supplements and twice the President 
of the Numismatic Society. Perhaps the last literary work 
done by the late Rao Bahadur was the examination, at 
my instance, of the Indo-Bactrian coins of Mr. Ghosal, a 
paper on which will appear in the next number of the 
Journal. The scholarly world naturally expected a good crop 
of literary and research work from the mature pen of the late 
Rao Bahadur during the relative rest of retirement, but the 
cruel hand of death has dashed all these hopes. 

The Rao Bahadur leaves behind him his widow, a cultured 
lady of rare benevolence and sweet nature and four sons and 
one daughter, all able and intelligent. The Numismatic 
Society offers them all its heartfelt condolences and prays 
eternal peace for the soul of the deceased. 

List of the Kao Bahadur Dikshit’s papers on Numismatics 

N. B. — Numbers after the names of the papers refer to the 
numbering in the Numismatic Suplements, They are 
followed by the year of publication. 

1 — Ni§5rs of Shahjahan, (207) 1920. 

2 — A new Jaunpur Mohur of Akbar, (208) 1920. 

3 — A Coin of the ‘Abbasids found at Paharpur, Bengal, 
(321) 1934, 

4 — A Gold Coin of Virasiihha, (333) 1935-36. 

5 — A Note on the bilingual Coins of Sultan Mahmund of 
Ghazni, (334) 1955-36. 

6 — A New Andhra Coin (344) (Silver Jubilee Number), 
1937-38. 

7— Important Coins and Seal found at Rairh, J. N S. 
1941. 

8 — New Coins of Sita, J. N. S. i., 1944. 

9— -Presidential Address, J. N, S. I. 1946. 



tHE V.lSt 01^ OLD INDIAN COINS 
FOR SALE. 

Krishna & co., numismatists* 

CHOWK, LUCKNOW. INDIA. 

1, 20 dija»rent silver punch-marked coins .... Rb. ^I- 

2. 6 different copper KushSna coins in good 

condition .... .... .... „ 6/- 

3. 3 silver rupees of five kings of Ondh (Fine 

set^ .... .... 5 * 

4, Silver coin of Raja -Jaichand .... .... „ 3/- 

6. Silver coin of Raja Bhoj Deva .... „ 2/- 

6. Five ancient copper coins, one each, from 

Kosam Rajgir, Mathura, Ujjain & Takila „ 12/- 

7. Kosam Lanky Bull Type copp6r coin ... „ 10/- 

. 8, Queen Victoria Alwar or Bikaner rupees, each „ 8/- 

2. Silver rupees of Indian States, Bundi, Datia, 

Gwalior, Jodhpur, Srinagar (Bundel- 
khand), Udaipur, Nizam, etc. each .... „ 2/8 

10. K. G. VI Mint Error Goins, such as 2 as. 

obverse and reverse brokages, 2 as. bot^ 
sides plain, 2 as. shifted, das. shifted, das. 
both sides plain, etc. etc. A good assort- 
ment in 8took....Eaoh .... .... „ 3/- 

11. List of Gold Gupta and Moghal coins and 

also Silver Moghal coins will be supplied 
free on application. 

WANTED 

1, Sscond-hand Catalogues on Indian coins. 

% Gvdd Gupta and Gold Moghal coins of Nnmismatio 
value. 

3. Silver and hopper punch-marked coins. 

4. Any speciaHsed coin collection in any particular 

period of Indian coins, 

K.O. JARIA, 
Ebishna & Co., 
Chowk, Lucknow, India, 
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PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM BAHAL. 





PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Circumstances partly unfortunate and partly accidental 
have suddenly forced me into the presidential chair at the 
11th hour. The distinguished scholar and archaeologist whom 
you elected to the presidential chair last year, Rao Bahadur 
K N. Dikshit, died suddenly last August. I was naturally 
expecting that our Vice-President, Rao Bahadur Prayag Dayal, 
would step into the unfortunate breach and act as the 
President. But a week ago I learnt that he was unable to 
attend the meeting and that I, as the Chief Editor, would have 
to take his place I was wondering for a while whether I 
should accept such a heavy responsibility at so short a notice, 
but I discovered that there was hardly any alternative. 

The Late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 

The Society is overwhelmed with intense grief at the 
sudden, tragic and premature death of Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit. When we elected him President last year, we all 
hoped that the Society will be benefited by his wise and 
skilful guidance for a number of years; I was hoping that 
as he was relieved of the onerous duties of the Director General 
of Archseology, he would kindly relieve me of the Chief 
Editorship of the Journal of the Society, which I had accepted 
at his pressing request seven years ago. But fate had willed 
it otherwise. He had not even begun to draw his pension 
when death suddenly snatched him away. His varied 
experience and mature scholarship were expected to flower 
into a number of valuable publications and activities during 
the comparative* leisure of retirement, but all these hopes are 
dashed to pieces. The late R. B. Dikshit rose by sheer force 
of merit ; had he not obtained a number of scholarships for 
standing first in his Matriculation Examination, he would not 
have been able to become a graduate. He was a thorough 
Sanskritist, but had a real liking for archaeology. His 
excavation work at Mohenjo-Daro, Pahadpur and Ramanagar 
has led to remarkable discoveries and established his reputation 
as a great archseologist. The Numismatic Society was always 
dear to his heart. He was its member for sixteen years and 
was twice elected to its presidentship. He was also working 

1. I>8liv6red at the 87th Annaal Meeting of the Numismatie Society of 
India held at Patna on S9-18-1946. 
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as editor of the "Numismatic Supplement for some time and 
has contributed many papers of high numismatic importance. 

Progress of the Society 

Let us now take a bird’s eye view of the progress and con- 
dition of the Society. Our membership is gradually on the in- 
crease. Numismatics is no doubt a very technical subject, which 
is properly taught only in two or three universities of India. 
Our membership cannot be therefore very large ; it is in fact 
much larger than the membership of the History Congress, which 
undoubtedly makes a wider appeal. Nevertheless it must be 
observed that we all must make efforts to increase our 
membership. This is very necessary not only to stabilise our 
finances, but also to increase the number of field workers who 
would be collecting coins. The progress of numismatic studies 
depends to a great extent on the success of coin collectors. 

It was in 1939 that we decided to have our own 
independent Journal. In the beginning it was published once in 
the year but soon it became a six-monthly publication. There 
can be no doubt that the Society took a wise step in deciding to 
have its own independent Journal. It has given a greater 
impetus to research work in the field of Numismatics. The 
Numismatic Supplements that we published during the decade 
1929 to 1938 covered 565 pages. We were having 55 pages 
a year on the average. The seven volumes of the Journal from 
1939 to 1945 cover 1040 pages giving on the average 150 pages 
a year, in spite of the paper difficulty. During this period the 
Journal has brought to light about 20 new kings of ancient India, 
whose existence was not even dreampt of by the scholars work- 
ing in the field. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
number of contributors who send scholarly papers is also on the 
increase. There was a time when the editors were required 
to find material for the greater part of the pages of the 
Journal ; now good papers are beginning to come from a large 
number of persons. It is however a matter of regret that 
scholars working in the field of Medieval and Modern history 
should be showing not suffeient interest in the numismatics of 
the period. We get very few papers bearing on Medieval 
coinages. Papers bearing on Ancient Indian numismatics 
published in the Journal are about four times more numerous 
than those published on Medieval Indian numismatics. Papers 
on South Indian Numismatics are also rarely received for 
publication. I would appeal to scholars in Medieval 
South Indian history to take greater interest in thiS' rather 
neglected branch of the subject. As soon as the present 
printing and press difficulties disappear, it should be our 
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endeavour to issue the Journal as a quarterly publication. 
This step is necessary to ensure a speedier publication 
of the research material. Under the present arrangement 
many important papers remain unpublished for seven or eight 
months, which is very depressing and unfortunate. 

The quarterly^ publication of the Journal containing 
numerous research papers is no doubt good in its own way, but 
we should not be content with this achievement. The time has 
come when the Society should plan and carry out a more 
ambitious and enduring scheme of Research Publications. We 
have no doubt a number of excellent catalogues of the coins in 
the different Museums, but they are going out of print and also 
becoming incomplete owing to fresh additions and discoveries. 
Besides they are not very convenient for study by students and 
research workers, who would be glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of consulting several catalogues and journals for the 
numismatic material of a single dynasty or period. It is 
therefore urgently necessary to publish corpus volumes on the 
coinages of all the dynasties and states of ancient and 
medieval India. A still more pressing necessity is to have 
Standard Works of Reference for the Ancient, and 
Medieval numismatics, the .absence of which is very 
adversely affecting the popularisation of numismatic studies. 
If our Society undertakes and carries out the above schemes of 
publication, it will undoubtedly have monumental and enduring 
work to its credit and attain an eminent position as a Research 
Society, not only holding annual conferences, but also doing 
substantial and solid work. No other body in the country is in 
a position to do this work. 

Side by side with this solid and scholarly work, we must 
also organise the publication of a number of small and 
popular manuals, preferably in different Indian languages, 
which should aim at spreading the knowledge of the broad 
outlines of the science of numismatics to the general public. 
It is from among its rank that we can recruit our future coin 
collectors and numismatic scholars. 

Appeal to Governments for Help 

You may well enquire whether it will be ever possible for 
the Society with its slender financial resources to undertake 
this ambitious and costly programme of publication. I per- 
sonally see no insuperable difficulties in the matter. It is true 
that the time was not far distant when we found ourselves in 
the unenviable position of having to finance a publication 
bill amounting to about double the income of our regular 
naembership. We however succeeded in tiding over the diffi- 
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culty by securing small recurring grants from some of the 
Provincial Governments and Indiaii States like the Governments 
of Bombay, U. P., Punjab, Orissa and Hyderabad. There is 
no reason why we should not get greater and greater assistance 
from all governments if we produce more and more useful and 
substantial work. 

Numismatics is an important branch of Archaeology, 
but curiously enough it has been receiving a rather step- 
motherly treatment both from the majority of Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Central Government. Provincial Governments 
expect that the Society should give due publicity to the new 
additions to their museum collections in the pages of its Journal 
bearing all the heavy cost of photographing, block-making and 
printing. The Government of India do not seem to have yet 
realised that Numismatics is a part of Archaeology. They are 
rightly taking all proper steps to publish old and historical 
inscriptions through two official Journals of their own, Epigra- 
phia Indica and Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. For this purpose 
they have maintained an effcient epigraphical department costing 
them about Rs. 36,000 in the salaries of editors and assistant 
editors and about an equal sum for the printing of the two 
Journals. While the Government of India thus spends more than 
Rs. 70,000 for publishing new epigraphic material, if is strange, 
nay almost unbelievable, that it should not have organised a 
similar Journal for publishing new numismatic material, so valu- 
able for the recovery and reconstruction of history. I must how- 
ever confess that our Society is to a great extent responsible for 
this relative neglect of the Government of India. It was of 
itself organising the proper publication of all new numismatic 
material first in its Numismatic Supplements and later in its 
Journal, leaving no scope for the Government to do any thing 
further in the matter. The programme, however, that I have 
outlined above is clearly beyond the slender means of the 
Society and can be carried out only with the help and co-opera- 
tion of the Central, States, and Provincial Governments. I have 
no doubt that governments will respond favourably to our rea- 
sonable representations in this matter. 

Publications in the Year 
During the year 1946, the joint number for 1945 was 
brought out in July 1946. It covers 126 pages and contains 
28 papers on different subjects. It is to be regretted that the 
June Number of 1946 is not yet out. We are however still 
living in abnormal times. All good presses are tremendously 
overworked and it is almost impossible to get printing done 
satisfactorily and in time. Paper difficulty is still acute. Had 
it not come in the way, wc may have succeeded in bringing 
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out the June Number by this time. I may however be per- 
mitted to observe that our Journal appears much more regularly 
and in a much less attenuated size than is the case with most of 
the learned Journals in India or abroad. 

Problem of Indo-Bactrian Coins 

Let me now turn to matters of academic and research 
importance. During the last two years problems connected 
with Indo-Bactrian coinage have been engaging my attention 
and I think I may profitably discuss them in this learned 
gathering. There is no doubt that the coins of this series are 
extensively forged because of the fancy prices they fetch from 
European and American purchasers. But it is equally true 
that genuine coins too are sometimes discovered and some of 
them are historically important. To make the matters more 
complicated, these genuine coins are often mixed up with forged 
pieces and this association naturally raises further suspicions 
about them. The task of the Chief Editor, when Indo- 
Bactrian coins are sent to him for publication, thus becomes 
very difficult. If he rejects genuine coins on the suspicion 
that they may be spurious, he becomes guilty of suppressing the 
publication of important historical material. If, on the other 
hand, he commits an error of judgment and publishes as 
genuine coins which are forged, he becomes^ guilty of misleading 
the research workers in a field of history, which is still 
shrowded in deep mystery. 

I was faced with this dilemma two years ago when I 
eventually decided to publish some didrachms of Hermaios in 
Vol. VI of our Journal. One of these didrachms contained 
a monogram, till then known to be occurring on the coins 
only of Vonones, Spalahores and Spalagadames. If this 
didrachm of Hermaios was genuine, it clearly tended to show 
that part of the kingdom of Hermaios was annexed by Vonones 
soon after his death. He would be his successor and not 
Kadpheses I, as was apparently suggested by the so-called joint 
coinage. Now if this coin was genuine but bad been refused 
publication on the suspicion of forgery, an important piece of 
historical evidence would have been suppressed. If on the 
other hand, it was a forgery and still published as genuine, 
scholars would have been misled. After carefully weighing 
all evidence, I felt, that the coin was genuine and I published 
it. Within a month of its publication, Major-General Sir 
Gordon Jolly of Simla and Dr. Unwala of Naosari wrote to 
me to say that they had in their coin cabinets didrachms of 
Hermaios with precisely the same Indo-Scythian monogram. 
It became clear that the didrachm published was not a solitary 
specimen fabricated by a historian anxious to disprove the 
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contemporaneity of Hermaios and Kadphises, but that there 
were many other coins of the same class not noticed before. 
The refusal to publish this coin on the ground of its uniqueness 
tending to suggest forgery would have been a mistake. 

During the last two years a large number of Indo-Greek 
coins were submitted to me for examination and publication 
and I decided to study* the whole problem very carefully. I 
ransacked old Journals giving the views of General Cunning- 
ham, who was undoubtedly the greatest coin collector. I 
spent about a week in Taxila and Lahore comparing carefully 
the coins that were rejected as forgeries with those that were 
accepted ns genuine in the Museums at these places. I came 
to the conclusion that while an unskilful forgery from a mould 
or a die could be easily detected, there will always be a 
fair number of cases where opinions will differ according to 
personal judgment. For instance, the Punjab Museum tetra- 
drachm of Encratides No. 66, appeared to me as suspicious, 
because the features of the king are quite unlike those 
appearing on his genuine coins. The hemidrachms of Apollo- 
dotus showed such a striking variety of features that it 
appeared difficult for me to hold that they were all genuine. 
But such an authority as Whitehead has classed them all as 
genuine. Probably he held that the dominions of Apollodotus 
were extensive and that the crude hemidrachms were issued 
from out of the way mints, which were not manned by skilful 
mint-masters 

It is fairly easy to detect forgeries from moulds. The 
cast coins have usually a kind of dull and frosty appearance ; 
they hardly show small reliefs of the original. There is an 
excess of sharpness at the edge and if the letters on the original 
are crowded, they are voften linked rip in the forged piece. 
Sometimes there are minute holes on the surface or obtrusions 
due to air bubbles. 

In the case of forgeries from dies, Cunningham has 
admitted that it would be impossible to detect a forgery from 
a genuine coin, if the die-fcutter is very skilful. Usually 
however such is not the case. He sometimes forgets to copy 
small details like the upright stroke of a monogram, sometimes 
he leaves out the first or the last letter of the legend, even 
when there is space for them ; sometimes his workmanship 
does not come up to the original standard. The edges are 
usually not worn out and sometimes they show unusual and 
sharp cuta. If however these mistakes are avoided, it will be 
difficult to detect a forgery. The only certain proof of the 
genuineness of Indo-Greek coins would be their discovery in 
archaeological excavations in the appropriate strata. 
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I think that it is in the interest of history that we should 
proceed to publish new Indo-Greek coins after as careful a 
scrutiny as possible. Recently two lots of these coins came to 
me for examination. One of it contained 24 coins, of which 
17 were spurious and 7 genuine in my opinion. I sent this lot 
to the Late Rao Bahadur Dikshit, and asked him to make an 
independent examination. He concurred with my findings 
•except in one case. One coin rejected by me as spurious was 
thought by him to be genuine. The late Rao Bahadur wrote 
to me to say how an absolute agreement was difficult and 
how he and Sir Gordon Jolly used to spend hours in trying to 
arrive at an agreement about the genuineness or otherwise of 
suspicious. Indo-Greek coins. The other lot of In do Greek 
coins contained 13 pieces, some of which were very rare. All 
these coins except one appe.*ire<i to me to be genuine for various 
reasons that are explained in the relevant paper that is being 
published in Journal Vol. VUI pp. 51-59.* I have come 
to the conclusion that we should follow a moie helpful policy 
in connection with the Indo-Greek coins by accepting them 
for publication ; their facsimiles will enable them to be studied 
by the numismatists here and abroad, and they also will be 
in a position to express their opinion in the subsequent numbers 
of the Journal, 


New discoveries : 

A NEW variety OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

Let me now turn to the new discoveries of the year. A 
new type of punch-marked coins has recently come to light. 
Where these coins were found is not known, but they were 
offered to me for sale by a coin dealer from Lucknow. I have 
got here the photographs of five of them which were purchased 
for the Hindu University, and members will see from them that 
these coins are larger and thinner than the so-colled Kosala 
variety of the Punch-Marked coins published by the late Babu 
Durga Prasad. These coins have no symbols on the reverse. 
The symbols on the obverse are usually five. Among them 
the Six-armed Symbol, the Branch and the Sun are the usual 
ones, but in addition they show the Arrow strung to the Bow 
and another peculiar symbol consisting of a Knob with dots all 
round. Both these symbols are new to the punch-marked 
series and the present coins undoubtedly constitute a new 
variety. I hope to publish a paper upon these coins in the 
J'aurnd in 4ue course 


X. This namber of the Journal has sinoe been pnbllshedi 
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Hermaios— Kadphises Coins 

Let me now make a few observations about the so-called 
joint coinage of Hermaios and Kadphises 1. During my visit to 
Taxila in the Christmas of 1945, Mr. A. Ghosh, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, showed me a number of coins picked up at 
that place in the fields after the rains. Among them there 
were five of the well-known Hermaios-Kodphises type, but 
showing unmistakably how the type was being mechanically 
copied by barbarous rulers after the death of Hermaios. The 
photographs of the coins will show^that in the majority of cases 
the features bear no resemblance whatsoever to those 
of Hermaios. This group of five coins, whose photographs are 
here with me today, illustrates much more clearly than the 
coins so far published in the different catalogue and show, that it 
would be wrong to suppose that Hermaios and Kadphises I were 
contemporaries. We have to assume that the Hermaios type 
continued to be mechanically copied in a progressively degraded 
form by a number of rulers after the disappearance of Hermaios 
and that Kadpjfiises I was probably the last of them. We have 
to give up the view that those two rulers were contemporaries 
because of the-so-called joint coinage. These coins will be 
published and illustrated in a paper in this Journal in due 
course. 


The Kasarwad hoard 

The discovery of a lot of 130 Ujjain coins at one 
place during the excavations at Kasarwad in Malwa throws 
important light on the coinage of the province during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Its importance has beerv 
discussed by me and Mr. Diskalkar in our paper published later 
in this number at pp. 99-106. 

Coins of the Sebaka dynasty 

Mr. H. Kaus of Hyderabad (Deccan) has made a very 
valuable coin collection of Deccan coins and Principal Mirashi 
has already shown with its help how we have now definite 
evidence of the actual existence of a king named Sstavahana, 
after whom the dynasty was named. The same coin collection 
has recently enabled Prin. Mirashi to throw important light 
on the mystery of the Andhra-Bhritya dynasty. Elsewhere 
in this number is a paper from the valuable pen of Prin. 
Mirashi on the coins of king Prakasa-Siva Sebaka and some 
other members of his dynasty, showing that there actually did 
flourish a Sebaka or Bhritya dynasty after the downfall of 
the Andhras ; it appears to have been described as Andhra- 
Bhfityas by the Pura^as, probably because it was originally a 
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feudatory of the Andhras. This discovery of Prin. Mirashi 
is a very improtant one. 

A NEW SXtavahana Coin 

The Tarhala board of the Satavibana coins had enabled 
Prin. Mirashi to bring many new Satavahana kings to light, 
not mentioned in the long list of the Puranas, Mr. Kaus’ 
collection has now enabled him to discover one more Sata- 
vahana king Kausikl-putra Satakarni so far altogether unknown 
to us. His paper on his coin appears elsewhere in this number. 

Inscribed Gadhia Coins 

Mr. Roshanlal Samar, an advocate of Udaipur, recently 
sent me some interesting coins for examination. Apart from 
some new varieties of the well-known coinage of the Sibi 
Janapada, they have some coins of the Indo-Sassanian type, 
which have short cryptic legends in front of the face of the 
king. A preliminary inspection has shown to me that some of 
these legends are Srlhaka or Srihara Srlvara, Sriga and 
Kugovasri. Indo-Sassanian coins with legends are rare and 
so the importance of the discovery of these coins cannot be 
minimised. When they are carefully studied, they will enable 
us to throw considerable light on the history of southern 
Rajputana during the 7th and 8th centuries. 

A Hoard of Yadava Coins 

A small but interesting hoard of five gold coins was disco- 
vered in a field in the village Parsadih in the Raigarh state in 
Central Provinces. Mr. J. Mahant, Bar-at-law. was good 
enough to send these coins to me for examination and publication. 
On examining the five coins, I found that one of them was a 
Mohur of Nasiru-d-din Muhmud I, de jure emperor of Delhi 
during 1246-1266, and four were the Padmatankas of the Yadava 
dynasty. Out of four, three were the issues of the famous and 
powerful Yadava king Singhaija (1210 to 1247 A. D.), and 
the name of the issuer of the fourth is not preserved well 
enough for decipherment. The historical importance of this 
discovery is being discussed by me in a paper published later 
in this number. 

Moghal Coins from Kolhapur. 

During his recent travels in south India Dr. Pannalal had 
an occasion to visit Kolhapur and examine Moghul coins recently 
discovered in the excavations at Brahmapuri near the city. He 
reports the discovery of a hither-to-unknown mint named 
TirSmatl, from which Muhmad Shah (1719-1748) had issued 

2 
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some coins. His paper on this interesting topic appears elsewhere 
in this number. 

Zodiac Silver eight anna piece. 

Mr. Gyani, our Secretary, has made a very interesting 
discovery of a silver eight anna piece of Jahangir’s Zodiac. 
It bears the sign gemini and is dated 1027 A.H. No silver 
eight anna piece of this type was so far known. 

Dravyapariksha a new work on Numismatics. 

Works on Numismatics either in Sanskrit or Prakrit are 
so far unknown and so the discovery of a Prakrit work on the 
subject by Fern is undoubtedly an important event ; I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. R.G. Gyani for drawing my attention to it. Fern was 
a Jain of Srimala family, who had risen to high office under 
Allauddin Khalji. He appears to have been in charge of his 
mint. From a note on the work written by Muni Kantisagar, 
it appears that the work was composed in 1329 A.D. and that 
it takes a survey of the coins then current or known. The weight, 
values, names and metallic contents of the coins known as Deva- 
giri, Khurasani, Vikramarka, Ajayapuri, Bhimapuri, Malavi, 
Jalandhari, Chandarika and Nalapuri, The coins of Kanhapur, 
Sodhalapur, Bhimapura and Visalapura are also described. 
The work naturally devotes considerable space to the descrip- 
tion of the coins of Allauddin and Kutubuddin, the former of 
whom is described by the other as KalikalachakravartL 
Dravyapariksha is undoubtedly a work of great numismatic 
importance, and when properly edited and published, will throw 
considerable light on late Hindu and early Muslim coinage. 

A NEW Hoard of Gupta gold coins 

The most sensational discovery of the year is however that 
of a large hoard of gold Gupta coins made in the state of Bharat- 
pur quite recently. The exact number of the coins in this 
hoard is not yet definitely known, but I understand on good 
authority that it is in the vicinity of two thousand. If so, 
this would be the largest single hoard of Gupta coins to be so 
far discovered and recovered in the country. Prof. Sharma 
of Bharatpur was good enough to show me 24 coins of this 
hoard. These contained some of the well known types of 
Chandragupta I, Kachagupta, Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, 
and Kumargupta I. Whether the collection that is brought to 
Patna by Prof. Sharma is a representative one, I do not know ; 
but there is no doubt that if this huge hoard is carefully and 
scientifically studied, it will throw important light on many of 
the obscure points of the Gupta history. Even in the 24 coins 
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brought here, there is one type probably of Kumaragupta I, 
hitherto unknown to us. On the obverse of this coin, we have 
the Chhatra type, but on the reverse the king as horseman is 
shown as hunting a rhinoceros, standing just in front of his 
horse. Lion-slayer and Tiger-slayer types of the Gupta em- 
perors were known so far, but the Rhinoceros-slayer type is 
absolutely unique. In the coins examined by me there was one 
of the so-called Pratapa type of Kumaragupta I. So far only 
one coin of this type was known to exist and that is in the British 
Museum. Its legend on the obverse is very indistinct and illegi- 
ble. The coin seen by me shows clearer traces of the legend, 
and what is more gratifying, I understand that there are 12 
coins of this type in this hoard. I feel sanguine that we shall be 
now in a position to understand the mystery of the other side 
of this type, where we find two young and assertive ladies 
arguing before a figure which looks like that of the Buddha. 

H. H. Maharja of Bharatpiir and his state are to be con- 
gratulated on the discovery of this important hoard, which 
seems to have put them in the proud possession of the largest 
hoard of Gupta coins ever discovered in the country. I would 
request the Maharaja to get the hoard carefully examined and 
classihed by a competent authority, so that it may be properly 
and fully utilised for the reconstruction of our past history. 
No coins of the hoard should be distributed or disposed of before 
this is done. I also trust that Bharatpur government will 
see to it that no rare and unique coins of the hoard leave the 
shores of our country. India has already suffered heavily by 
most of its rare coins being exported out of the country during 
the last and this century. I trust that the different governments 
and museums will seize this opportunity to make their own 
collections full and representative, when later on the Bharatpur 
government may decide to dispose of the duplicate types. 

This survey of the new numismatic discoveries made 
during the course of the year will thus show that there is still 
ample scope for research in the field of numismatics both for 
the field worker and the researcher. There are still many 
gaps in our knowledge of the history of our motherland which 
can be filled only by numismatic discoveries and researches. 
It is very necessary that the numismatics should become a 
popular hobby, at least among the village teachers, mukJiias 
and accountants. I shudder to think of the large number of 
coins that go to the melting pot every year after the rainy 
season owing to the sheer ignorance of our village folk. It is 
high time that the various governments should realise that they 
we as much responsible for the prevention of the melting of 
coins as for the prevention of dacoities and murders. They 
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ought to send circulars to all their village officers to despach to 
the collector all old coins that may peep out of mounds and 
fields after the rainy season, specially in the vicinity of sites 
known to be ancient. The Collectors ought to send these coins 
to the coin committees of different provinces ; which should 
consist of real workers in numismatics and not merely of big 
officers. When these coins are studied year after year, we 
shall continue to make important discoveries. It is very 
urgent that the number of workers in medieval and south 
Indian coinage should increase considerably ; their dearth is 
undoubtedly affecting the progress of numismatic studies in 
these spheres. It is essential that the finances of our society 
should become sounder and stronger, so that it may be enabled 
to issue its Journal as a quarterly and undertake the publication 
of Standard Works of Reference on numismatics and Corpus 
Volumes on the coins of different dynasties, the absence of 
which is seriously affecting the progress of numismatic studies 
and researches. 



KASARWAD HOARD OF ‘UJJAIN’ COINS 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares 

AND 

Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Curator, Indore Museum. 

Indore. 

‘Ujjain’ coins have been known to numismatists for 
nearly a century, but their precise find spots have not been 
properly noted. Hoards of these coins have hardly ever been 
recorded and analysed. The discovery of a lot of 130 copper 
coins, which were picked at one place at Ka^arwad during the 
excavations of 1939-40, is therefore an interesting event. 
Kasarwad is a village situated in the Nemar district of Indore 
State, about 70 miles almost due south of Ujjayini. It is six 
miles south of Maheshwar, ancient Mahashmatl, the capital of 
southern Avanti. Antiquities discovered at Kasarwad, like the 
relics of Stupa, show that it was a Buddhist site in the first 
century B C. A piece of pottery was found inscribed with the 
legend nigata vihara^nirgantha vihara The coins found 
in the excavation were later sent to Indore Museum. They were 
cleansed and assorted there and are now being published in 
this Journal. 

Out of 130 coins, 64 are too much blurred fo be deciphered 
and described. They however seem to have belonged to most 
of the types that can be distinguished clearly on the 
remaining coins. 

Kasarwad is about 70 miles almost due south of Ujjayini, 
and it is therefore no wonder that the hoard should have 
predominently consisted of the so-called ‘Ujjain* types. It is 
however natural that it should contain a few coins which 
appear to have been imported in the locality from outside. 
The most notable coin belonging to this category is a Magha 
coin (PI. VI, i8), which must have travelled to Kasarwad, 
probably along with a pilgrim coming from KausambI to 
Ujjayini. Unfortunately the coin is too blurred to permit 
the identification of the issuer, but the last letter mat which 
formed part of the ending epithet magha is quite distinct. The 
first letter looks like a blurred va and it is quite possible that 
the issuer may have been Vijayamagha, whose coins have 
been published by one of us, ante, Vol. IV, p. 11, PI. I, Nos. 


!• No. 4966 el the Indore Musenxn Register. 
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12-13. Even if the personal name of the issuer may be in 
doubt, there can be no doubt that he belonged to the so-called 
Magha dynasty of Kausambi, which ruled from c. 120 to 300 
A. D. ^ For the type of the present coin is the same as that 
of the Magha coins ; we have the bull on the reverse, and on 
the obverse there are rather indistinct traces of the ladder-like 
object below, above which we have the legend in a straight 
line, over which there is the well-known Tree within railing. 

The discovery of this coin in the present hoard shows that 
UjjayinI continued to have its old uninscribed coinage for 
several centuries. It no doubt started in the Maury an period, 
if not earlier, and went on being issued in the different parts 
of the kingdom of UjjayinI down at least to c. 250 A. D., 
which seems to be the probable date of Vijayamagha.* It is 
clear that the mint-masters of UjjayinI were not much 
influenced by the foreign currency of the Irido-Greeks, Indo- 
Parthians, or the Indo-Scythians. The Satavahanas of the 
Deccan introduced inscribed currency in c. 200 B. C. UjjayinI 
however continued its old tradition down to the 3rd century 
A. D., if not to a later date. 

At the time when this hoard was buried, there is no doubt 
that UjjayinI was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas. 
The copper currency of the latter is known, but it is much 
less extensive than their silver currency and comes almost to 
a stop after c. 240 A. D. The Kasarwad hoard now enables 
us to understand this mystery of the relative paucity of the 
coinage of the Western Kshatrapas. It appears that these 
rulers did not long continue their experiment in copper currency, 
because in Malwa the old uninscribed copper types were 
extremely popular. Probably they did not think it worthwhile 
to take the trouble of issuing copper currency in small denomina- 
tions. They seem to have authorised cities, corporations, 
shroffs or local authorities to continue the old and time- 
hallowed types. 

Most of the coins in the Kasarwad hoard are square or 
rectangular in shape ; very few of the indigenous coins are 
round. As will be presently shown, they belong to the UjjayinI 
class rather than the Eran one. This circumstance will there- 
fore show that the theory that the coins of UjjayinI were round 
in shape as contrasted with those of Eran, which were rectangu- 
lar or square, is not supported by the present hoard, whose pro- 
venance is definitely known. As Kasarwad is only about 70 


1. Majamdai and Altekar : A new JSistory of Indian People Vol. VI, 
pp. 41-46. 

2. Jlnd * p, 46. 
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miles south of Ujjayinl, and 200 miles south-west of Eran, we 
naturally expect the coins to belong to the Ujjayini types. 

The hoard contains about 20 coins of a large size with 
several symbols on the obverse and usually the ‘Ujjain’ symbol 
on the reverse. They can be well compared with the known 
types from Eran and Ujjayinl. Like the uninscribed coins 
from Eran (Allan, Oatalogue, XVIII, 11-23) these coins have on 
the obverse, a Horse, ‘Ujjain’ symbol and Tree within railing. 
But the triangle-headed banner, the elephant, the six-armed 
symbol, and a symbol closely resembling the sun are absent. 
The vast majority of the Eran coins published in B.M.C. are 
plain on the reverse ; most of the coins of this hoard have the 
‘Ujjain’ symbol there. On the majority of the Eran coins, the 
symbols have been punched successively and so overlap one 
another very often. Overlapping of symbols is however rare 
on the coins of the present hoard. On some of them all the 
symbols appear in deep incuse and seem to have been arranged 
on a die (PI. VI. 4-6), which was impressed on the flan when 
the metal was in a semi-molten condition. 

The larger rectangular coins which we are discussing here 
have more points of contact and similarity to the Ujjayinl 
coins of the same class. Many of the symbols of the present 
type are to be seen on Class I, variety a, of the Ujjayinl coins 
of the B.M.C. Tree within railing, ‘Ujjain’ symbol, River 
with fish. Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas around, and Line of 
Taurine and SvasHkas are common with the coins of this hoard 
and Class I, Var. a, referred to above. But these coins do 
not have Tank with fish and Cross with two additional lines 
to right which occur on the B.M.C. coins. Unlike the B. M. C. 
coins, which are round, these coins are rectangular in shape. 
On the other hand the Horse in the centre, which is the most 
characteristic feature of the present class, is absent on the 
Ujjayinl coins of the above class. They in fact supply quite a 
new class of Ujjayini coins. We now proceed to describe them. 

Class I, var. a 

Metal, copper; size, rectangular, •6*’ x ‘5" ; weight, 108 
grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre, (1) Horse walking to right ; in 
front (2) Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
around ; above (3) the ‘Ujjain’ symbol ; beyond 
it traces of (4) the line of Svastikas and taurines ; 
behind the horse, (5) Tree in railing, under it 
(6) River with fishes. 

Reverse; ‘Ujjain’ Symbol. 


PI. VI. 1 
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Class I, Var. b 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly rectangular, ‘5" x •65*' ; 
weight, 65 grains. 

Obverse; Symbols Nos. 1, 2, 5„ 6, above ; Double circle 
with a handle, an incomplete symbol. Flag 
and Triskelis. 

Reverse ; ‘Ujjain’ symbol with one of its knobs replaced by 
the spoked wheel with eight umbrellas around ; 
River with fishes below. Horse, Wheel and Sun 
are thus to be seen both on the obv. and rev. of 
this coin. PI. Vi a. 

Class I, Var. c. 

Metal, copper; size, roughly rectangular, •7"X‘6;" 
weight, 85 grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre. Lion walking to right ; all other 
symbols are the same as those on Class I, var. a, 
except that the spoked wheel, No. 2 above, is 
absent. The line of two taurines and one Svastika 
is very clear. 

Reverse; ‘Ujjain’ symbol with Sva»tikas and taurines in the 
intervals between the knobs. PI. VI, 3. 

Var. I). 

Metal : copper; size, roughly rectangular, x •&"; weight, 
120 grains. 

Same as above, but the symbols are all in deep 
incuse, impressed by one die. 

PI. VI. 4 

CL.^SS I, VAR. E. 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly sqaure, *7" ; weight, 112 grains. 

Obverse ; Bull (?) walking right to the centre ; other 
symbols as in var. d, but indistinct. They are 
all in a deep incuse. Pl. VI. 5 

Metal, copper, size rectangular, ’5"x'S"; weight, 112grains. 

Same as above 

P|. VI, 6 

Class I, var. F. 

Metal, copper ; size roughly rectangular, •9*'x •75*' ; weight, 
132 grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre. Bull walking to right, above KSrti- 
keya standing, with Sakti in his band ; to his 
left. Tank with fish; b^nd the bull. Tree 
within railing ; in its front traces of Spoked 
wheel surrounded by eight umbrellas. PI, VI. 7 

Reverse ; ‘Ujjain’ symbol, with double circles. 

The symbols on this coin have been much blurred. 
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Class I var. g. 

Metal, copper; size, roughly rectangular, *7" -65"; weight, 
112 grains. 

This coin is damaged and all its symbols cannot be made 
out. 

Tree within railing is rather small; ‘Ujjain* symbol is clear, 
but other symbols are damaged. Pl, vi, 8 

Reverse ; As in pi, vi, 3. 

The hoard contains three coins of B. M. 0. Class I, var. i, 
(P. XXX VI, 10) having on the obverse Standing deity, Tree 
within railing a symbol consisting of two Mauryan yas^ one 
above the other, (pi. VI, lo) Its weight is 46-3 grains. One of 
these coins has on the reverse Pull in addition to the ‘Ujjain* 
symbol, which is rather rare (p|. V|, n) Its weight is 31 grains. 

It contains only one round coin, exactly corresponding to 
B, .1/. (7,, Class I, var. a. (PI, XXXVI, 20). It has on the 
obverse Tree within railing, Taurine and Simtihay ‘Ujjain’ 
symbol, Tank with fish, Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
arouiul, and a Mauryan ku with two additional horizontal lines 
on the right. 

In the case of one coin there is only Branch of a tree and 
some other obscure symbol on the obverse (pi, VI, 9.) and 
‘Ujjain’ symbol on reverse. It weighs 70 grains. 

The hoard contains two coins of the Class I, which 
appear to be cast from moulds. They are however too worn 
to be reproduced on the plate. 

Class 2 : Rectangular but smaller size. 

The coins of this class bear a general resemblance to 
B, M, Cn Class I, varied. Both are rectangular in size and have 
an animal on the obverse. The B. ilf. 0. XXXVII, 17 has 
Sun above the Horse and Tree within railing on the left ; our 
coins however show some variations. 

In one case there is the Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
above the horse to left and in its front there is the ‘Ujjain’ 
symbol (p|. vi. la). Its weight is 24 grains. In another case 
the Horse is to right and there seems to be a human figure in its 
front and the Mauryan yya symbol above it ; (pi, vi. i3). Its 
weight is 30 grains. In the third case there seems to be Bull to 
left with no other symbols. (PI. VI* i4); Its weight is 17 grains 
I am unable to make the animal on the fourth coin of 
this class (p|, vi. i5). Its weight is 19 grains only. On the 
reverse of all these coins, there is the ‘Ujjain* symbol of the 
simplest variety. 

3 
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Class III: Cast coins. 

All the Ujjayini and Eran coins so far published are 
die-struck. The present hoard contains 16 coins which are cast 
from moulds. Unfortunately most of them are too much worn 
out for their symbols to be identified. But most of them have 
the ‘Ujjain’ symbol on the reverse. The largest of them 
(PI. VI, i6) weighs 53 grains. It seems to have had an animal 
in the centre as on P|. VI, i“a. On a coin of intermediate weight 
standard, weighing 31 grains, the ‘Ujjain’ symbol can be seen 
clearly on the obverse. On a third piece, which is only 8 grains 
in weight, we have a trident and possibly a human figure 
(PI, VI, i7) ; they may be referring to the diety Mahakala of 
Ujjayini and his ayudha trident. One more coin of this type 
was found later at Kasarwad. 

Class IV : Small denominations coins. 

The metrology of anceint Indian copper coinage has not 
yet been properly studied. Most of the catalogues generally 
publish coins of larger denominations only. It is only in the 
case of the Malava coinage that we have coins of small 
denominations fully described to us. 

The Yaudheya or Kushana copper coins, weighing about 
180 or 200 grains in weight, corresponded to the old heavy two 
pice coin. The purchasing power of each piece was equal to that 
of the four anna piece in 1930 and that of one rupee in 1947. 

How then did the people carry on their daily transac- 
tions which required smaller currency corresponding to two 
anna, anna or pice pieces or lesser denominations ? One 
answer to this question is supplied by the Chinese pilgrim Fa 
Hien, who describes how cowries were in extensive use in the 
bazars of the Gupta cities. 

The present hoard however shows that in many localities 
the government, the cities or the corporations also issued copper 
currency of various denominations, including some of the 
smallest ones. If we analyse the weights of coins so far 
referred to in this paper, it will be seen that they belonged 
to various denominations. Thus No. 6 is 132 grains in weight, 
No. 4 120 grains. Nos. 5 and 7 112 grains, and No. 1, 108 
grains. The weight of No. 3 is 85 grains and that of No. 9 is 
70 ; No. 2 weighs 65 grains. The weights of Nos. 16, 18, 19, 
20 and 21 vary from 50 to 55 grains. No. 15 weighs 15 grains. 
No. 13, 30 grains and No. 10, 46 grains. What weight system 
was followed is difficult to judge from this datum ; many ol 
the coins are very much worn and their original weights cannot 
be conjectured with certainty. 

The hoard however is interesting as it contains some coins 
of very small weights. They are illustrated on pi, VI, »-3o- 
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Their weights are as under 


No. 22 weighs 

10-5 

grains. 

No. 23 weighs 

9-6 

grains. 

No. 24 weighs 

7-7 

grains. 

No. 25 weighs 

7-6 

grains. 

No, 26 weighs 

6-5 

grains. 

No. 27 weighs 

4-6 

grains. 

No. 28 weighs 

4 

grains. 

No. 29 weighs 

3 

grains. 

No. 30 weighs 

3 

grains. 


Coins of such small denominations are known only in 
connection with a very few places in ancient India. They were 
issued by the Malava republic at about the beginning of the 
Christian era, when its jurisdiction does not seem to have 
extended beyond the Udaipur state and Ajmer. The state of 
Avanti followed the same tradition and issued coins of small 
denomonations. Some of the coins of the Malava republic are 
however even lighter than Nos. 29 and 30 which weigh only 3 
grains. For some Malava coins weigh as light as 2’6 and 1*7 
grains only. ’ 

The process of manufacturing copper coins of such light 
denominations must have been an exacting one ; it must have 
hardly paid the labour involved in the manufacture. Where 
therefore cowries were available, the state does not appear to 
have undertaken the trouble of manufacturing such small 
pieces. 

The coins p|. VI, 3a-3o however show that the state or the 
corporation concerned was not content merely by issuing small 
uninscribed or unstamped cop[ier pieces in the case of the coins 
of these very small denominations. We find them stamped 
with the usual symbols comparatively reduced in size, In some 
cases the symbols are blurred owing to wear and tear, but in 
most cases they can be recognised. ‘Ujjain’ symbol can be 
recognised on the reverse of most of these pieces. On the 
obverse of PI. VI, aa, a4 we can see the Horse, which had 
figured on many of the larger coins of this hoard ; see P|. 
I, a. PI- VI, a3, has a Dotted circle, pi. vi, aS the Six-armed 
symbol, Pi. Vl, ad part of a Branch, p|. Vl, aS the Solar orb, and 
M. VI, 3o the Crescented hill. 

The hoard, though of copper coins, contains some which 
were imports into the locality. One such coin, which hailed 
from KausSmbT, and belonged to the Magha series, has been 
already described (PI. VI, i8). It weighs 55 grains. Among 
others worthy of note are five cast copper pieces, having 


1. I. jr. 0., 1, p. 168, 
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Hollow cross, Tree within railing, Taurine and the Crescented 
hill on one side and Elephant before a triangle-headed banner 
above a ladder-like object on the other. They exactly corres- 
pond to the var. j of the uninscribed cast coins described in the 
B. M, (7., PI. XI, 8. Nothing definite is known about the 
findspots of these coins. Mr. Allan therefore tentatively 
suggests that they were probably current in the United Pro- 
vinces and Central India. As there are five coins of this type, 
but lighter in weight, in the present hoard, it is difficult to state 
whether they were issued locally or were imported from outside. 
If they were local, the present hoard will support Mr. Allan’s 
view that Nthcy were probably current in Central India. If 
they were imported, we may well imagine that they came to 
Kasarwad with a pilgrim from Benares going to Ujjayini on 
a pilgrimage ; for Cunningham ascribes the present type to 
Benares ^ 

The hoard contained 10 punch-marked copper coins, one 
round and the rest rectangular. The round coin, which is *5" 
in diameter and 55 grains in weight, is a well preserved piece 
and has on the obverse, the Sun, the Branch, the Six-armed 
symbol, and a Bird, possibly a peacock perched upon a stick. 
On the reverse there are the Caduceus and the ‘Ujjain’ symbol 
(PI VI, 19) This seems to be an unpublished type. Most of 
the rectangular punch-marked coins have not been well 
preserved ; but they seem to have had the Sun, the Six-armed 
symbol, the Branch and some other indistinct symbols. In 
one case the Six-armed symbol is both on the obverse and 
the reverse, which is rather rare (PI. VJ, 20 ) ; the weight of 
this coins is 50 grains. The narrower punch-marked coins 
which weigh 53 grains and are •:)"x’25" in size, have only 
two symbols, the Sun and the Six-armed symbol (See PI. VI, 21 ); 
they could not accommodate more. The coins illustrated in 
the plate are about *2" in thickness. 


1. U. A. I, p. 60. 



A COIN OF PRAKASaSIVA SEBAKA 
By Principal V, V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. 

The coin published here for the first time (P|. VII, i) is 
from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmuz Kaus of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
In June last Mr. Kaus very kindly sent me excellent ink estamp- 
ages of both the sides of this unique coin and supplied me 
information about its metal and weight. As desired by him, I 
publish the coin in this Journal. Mr. Kaus deserves the grateful 
thanks of all students of ancient Indian history for his 
readiness to publish such unique coins in his rich collection. 

The provenance of the coin has not been recorded, but 
it seems to have been found somewhere in the Hyderabad 
State. The coin is of lead, round in shape, with a diameter of 
•9". It weighs 110 grains. It has on the obverse the figure 
of a horse facing left with the symboP resembling Brahmi 
yya above his back and a wheel in front of him. The existing 
legend which is plainly incomplete commences at vi and runs 
round the edge of the coin up to xii. The reverse shows, 
inside a double-border*, a large arch probably representing a 
Stapa, with a wavy line symbolising a river below. Pi, VII, i. 

The existing legend reads kasuBiva-Sebakasa. It is clearly 
incomplete. 1 inquired of Mr. Kaus whether he had any other 
coins of this type and he sent me an impression of another 
(PI, VII, 2)1 but it was without any legend. I therefore con- 
jecturally restore the legend as Pakasasiva-Sebakasa for 
Pakasasiva-Sebakasa (Sanskrit, Prakasasiva-Sebakasya^), This 
legend must have been preceded by the usual ramfio, but the 
letters have not come out on the present coin. 

The characters are of about the middle of the third century 
A. D. Worthy of note are the forms of k with the lower end 
of the vertical turned to the left, v with a flat base and s with 
the right prong of its fork raised as high as the left. These 
characters, especially k, show that the coin belongs to the same 
age as those of Karna Satakarni^, a successor of Yajna 
Satakarni. 

1 . Tl^is symbol appears on the ooins of Tazila, Mathura and CJjjain. See 
Allan, Coins of Andsnt India (JB.iif.O.), pp. 169, 229-80, and 244. The lower part 
oi the symbol has not oome ont well in the estampage ; but what has oome 
oat of it leaves no doubt as to what it originally was. 

2* The border la olearly visible on two sides, at the bottom and on the 
right side. 

S, The first ahshara of the name is oonjeoturally supplied ; its oorreot- 
uess will have to be tested by futare discoveries. 

4. See Plate VIII, No, 27 illustrating my article on the Batavahana 
ooina Irom Twhaia. (Am,, Vol. II, pp. 88 ft) 
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If the legend restored above is correct, it would mean that 
•the coin is of Prakaia^iva-Sebaka*. The addition of siva to 
the personal name of the king is noteworthy. In later times 
this became a distinctive sign of the name of the Saiva ascetics, 
especially of the Mattamayura sect. Praka^asiva-Sebaka was, 
as his name indicates, probably a descendant of the king 
Sebaka, whose coin I have recently published in this Journal^. 
The present coin shows that Sebaka, like Satavahana, was 
the progenitor of a royal family known after him. The 
rulers of this family used his name as a dynastic appellation. 
The coins of Sebaka and Prakasasiva differ from each other 
in shape, fabric and type. The coin of Sebaka published in 
this journal is nearly square, though rather irregular in shape ; 
the execution of letters and symbols, though bold, is not very 
neat and the figure of the bull facing right is not well 
drawn. Prakasasiva’s coin is far superior to it in all these 
respects. It is perfectly round in shape ; the letters and 
symbols are beautifully formed and the horse facing left is 
drawn with vigour. 1 have placed Sebaka in the latter half 
of the third century B. C. on the ground of palaeography and 
fabric of his coin. Prakasasiva, the fabric and characters of 
whose coin resemble those of the monetory issues of later 
Satavahanas, could not have flourished earlier than about the 
middle of the third century A. D. 

Horse-type coins are known to have been issued by Yajna 
Satakarni. On some of these the animal faces right and the sym- 
bol over its back is the crescent moon^. On some other coins of 
this king the horse faces left as here, but these coins show no 
symbol either over the back or in front of the animal*. Neither 
of these types is therefore exactly similar to that of the present 
coin. All these coins have the Ujjain symbol on their reverse. 
Some other coins listed by Rapson (e. g., PI. V, G. P. 4 and 
No. 112) have, no doubt, the same device and symbols on 
their obverse as the present coin, but their legends are illegible. 
Again, the Ujjain symbol on the reverse of one of these shows 
that it was issued by a king of the Satavahana, and not of the 
Sebaka, dynasty. These coins are said to have been found in 
the Kpshna and Godavari districts. Another coin with the 
obverse type exactly resembling that of the present coin was 
discovered at Kondapur and has been published by Mr. G. 
Yazdani in the plate illustrating his article on ‘ExcAvations at 
Kondapur*.’ As the plate was not quite clear, I requested 


1 . 

2 . 

a. p. 6. 
8 . 
4. 


Ante, Vol. VII, pp. 94 fi. 

Rapson, Coins of the Andhras eto. (B. M. 0.), PI. VI, No. 148 and 

Ibid., PI. VII, No. 166, Q. P. 1. 

A. B. 0. B. I., Vol. XXII, PI. XV, No, 15. 
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Mr. K. M. Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad State, to 
supply me with a fresh photograph of that and any other horse- 
type coins he may have discovered ; and he very kindly sent me 
excellent photographs of three coins, one found at Kon<Japur 
and two at Panigiri.^ The Konclapur coin (pi. vil, 3), it will 
be noticed, resembles our coin very closely, though unlike the 
latter, it is almost square in shape. Its reverse does not show 
any symbol, but curious as it might appear, it shows faint 
traces of two letters nasa^ which may have formed part of a 
name like mtakamm. There are traces of letters on the obverse 
also, below the feet of the horse which read Satukani [m]. As 
the complete legend has not been preserved and as several 
members of the Satav§hana dynasty had their names ending in 
satakarni, it is difficult to identify this king with certainty, but 
he was probably one of the immediate successors of Yajna 
Satakarni; for the latter is known to have issued horse-type 
coins similar to, though not exactly of the variety of, this coin. 
If this conjecture is correct, Prakasasiva who imitated this type 
may have flourished some time after Yajna Satakarni. The 
characters of his coin also show that he must be referred to a 
slightly later age. 

One of the coins found at Panigiri, which is produced here 
(pi. VII-, 4)) probably belonged to the same dynasty. It is 
square in shape and has on the obverse the figure of a horse 
facing left, with the same symbol over his back as on the 
present coin. The wheel in front of the animal has apparently 
been cut out. The reverse of this coin shows a similar semi- 
circular arch with this difference, viz., that it has some dots 
inside, probably representing the stones and bricks inside the 
StQpa. There is a border of double line on the left and an 
indistinct taurine symbol to the right of the Stapa. The 
obverse has remnants of a legend along the upper and right 
edge, but the aksharas are not completely legible. The last 
three of them appear clearly to be -vakasa. The akshara before 
va, which is not quite clear, may have been se. This coin seems 
therefore to have been minted by a king of the Sevaka dynasty 
which is plainly identical with the Sebaka dynasty mentioned 
above. 

As stated before, the Sebakas imitated the monetory issues 
of the so-called Andhra or Satavahana kings. As the dynasty 
was founded as early as the second half of the third century B.C., 
several of its members must have been contemporaneous with, 
and therefore feudatories of, the Satavahanas ; for their princi- 
pality, which must have been situated somewhere in Central 
Deccan, must have been included in the Satavahana Empire. 

1* I am indebeted to Mr. E. M. Ahmad for permlBsion to publish these 

oolns. 
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They probably declared their independence during the decline 
of the Satavahana power, in token of which they issued their 
own coinage. In course of time the dynasty came to be known 
as Sf^vakut v and b being interchangeable. As these Sevakas 
were previously feudatories of the Satavahanas or Andhras, 
they are mentioned in the Puranas as Andhra-bhrityas or 
‘Servants of theAndhras.^ The PurSnas state that after the 
empire of the A ndhras or Satavahanas comes to an end, their 
servants who are further specified as Andhras, Srl-parvatlyas, 
Abhiras and others, will rule the earth.^ The Sri-parvatlyas 
were probably the Ikshvaku kings whose inscriptions have been 
discovered at Jaggayyapet and Nagarjunikonda. Andhras 
coupled with them may have been descendants of Sebaka. 
The Puranas tell us that they were seven in number and ruled 
for 52 years. ^ One of these was Prakasa^iva whose coin has 
been published here. Let us hope that the names of the other 
members of this dynasty will soon be revealed by future 
discoveries. 


1. The Par&i:ia8 disfcingntsh between the Andhras or Satavahanas and 
Andhrabhritjas or tbe fendaWdes of the Andhras. Dr. H. G. Bhandarkar 
Identified the two families and took Andhrc^hritya to mean 'Andhras who were 
oDoe servants or dependants*, signifying Simaka and his desoendants. Early 
History of thv Decean^ Section V, This does not appear to be oorreot. The 
Andhrabbrit/as are mentioned after the Andhra or Sdtavahana kings. They 
were therefore feadatories of the Andhras. 

2. See'Andhrapaih saihsthlte rajyetesham bbrlty-anvaya nrlp&Ii I flapt= 
ai?« Andhra bhaviahyanti dafS= Abhiras tatha nripah || • Fargiter, Dynastiis of the 
Kali Age. p. 46. 

01. 'Andhrati drlparvatlyaiMoha te dvLpafiohasataih samabA t 

pi 



A NEW SILVER COIN OF GAUTAMIPUTRA. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekah, Benares Hindu University 

We have got a fairly extensive coinage of the kings of 
the iatavahana dynasty, but it is mostly in base metals like 
lead and copper. So far only one king of the dynasty, 
Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni, is known to have issued 
coins in silver. They closely imitate the Kshatrapa type and 
supply us the only known portrnit of a Satavabana ruler. 
Only four coins of this type have been known so far; three 
of them were published in Catalogue of the Coim of 

the Andhra Dynasty in the British Afifseum^ PI. Vll and the 
4th one was found among the coins of the Sarvania hoard, 
mostly consisting of Kshatrapa currency, and published and 
discussed by Dr. D. R. Bhaiidarkar in the Annual Report of 
the Archceoloyical /Survey of India^ 1913-4 pp. 213-4. 

The silver Satavahana coin that I publishing today is 
the 5th known silver piece of the dynasty. It was purchased 
by me in August 1946 from a dealer in Mathura, who stated 
that he had acquired it from UjjayinI, which be had visited 
some months ago. This statement* of his may well be trusted, 
for most of the coins that he showed me on this occasion 
were silver Kshatrapa coins, so common at Ujjayim, 

I shall first describe the coin and then discuss the identi- 
fication of the issuer. 

Metal, silver ; size, *7" in diameter ; weight, 30 grains. 

Obv. Six-arched hill with dots in each arch, on a 
platform below a wavy line ; BrahmT inscription 
commencing from the top of the hill, Rafio Gotami,,, 

Rev. ‘Ujjain* symbol with a pellet in each orb. 

PI. Vll, 5 

As unfortunately the legend is not fully accommodated 
and preserved on the coin, the identification of Gotamiputra, 
who issued this coin, will have to be determined by such other 
evidence and indications that may be available. The famous 
Gautamiputra Satakarni is known to have wrested several 
provinces from Nahapana, as is specifically stated in a record 
issued in bis son's reign. Malwa was one of the provinces 
annexed by the Satavahana conqueror and it is plausible to 
that the coins of the present type may have been issued 
by him to commemorate his achievement. 

4 
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Gautamiputra Satakarni however is not known to have 
issued any independent silver coinage of his own. He contented 
himself merely by recalling the currency of Nahapana, whom 
he had overthrown, and restamping it with his own name 
and symbols. His legend on these coins reads Bafio Gfatamh 
putasa Satakanisa, and as the present incomplete legend also 
begins with Rafio Gotamiy it may be argued that Gautamiputra 
not only restamped the currency of Nahapana, but also issued 
his own independent silver currency bearing the same legend. 

This conclusion however does not appear to be sound. 
The reverse symbol on the silver coins restamped by 
Gautamiputra is also a Hill with pellets in each arch ; but 
it is three-arched and not six-arched, as is the case with the 
symbol on the reverse of the present coin. After analysing 
the data of the available coins, Rapsori had come to the 
conclusion that the change from a three arched chaitya (hill) 
to a six- arched one probably took place in the reign of 
Gautamiputra STi Yajna Satakarni (Cataloyuey Introduction, 
pp. Ixxii-lxxiii). The hill is surmounted by a crescent in some 
cases, but not iii others. 

The present coin as a matter of fact bears greatest resem- 
blance to some of the known issues of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna 
Satakarni found in Andhradesa and illustrated in Rapson’s 
Cataloguey F\, Wl, On the obverse of these coins we 

have a six-arched hill surmounted by a crescent, as is the case 
with the present coin. The arches of the hill have a pellet in 
both cases, and the platform and the wavy line below nre also 
common to both the types. The reverse of the present coin is 
‘Ujjaiii’ symbol with a pellet in each orb, which also is the case 
with the published lead coins of Gautamiputra 5ri Yajfla 
Satakuini of the present type. 1'he size of the present coin is 
also the same as that of the coins of this ruler above referred to. 

It therefore appears very probable that the present coin 
was also issued by the same ruler, and we may safely complete 
its legend as Rafio Gotarni (putat^a, Siri Yajna Satakanisa). 

There was a temporary revival of the Satavahana power 
towards the end of the 2nd century A.D. under the leadership 
of Gautamiputra Sri Yajfta Satakarni. He succeeded in re- 
conquering portions of Gujarat and Malw^a and annexing them 
to the Satavahana dominions. He signalised his success not 
only by issuing his silver portrait coins, but also by striking 
inscribed silver coins of the Andhra-desa type with a crescented 
six-arched Hill on the reverte. 

Coins of both these types were intended for circulation in 
Gujarat and Malwa, where they have been found* 
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Yftjnft Sri Satftkarni seems to h&ve achieved his successes 
towards the end of his reign and his effete successors could not 
only not succeed in retaining the newly conquered provinces but 
also in maintaining the integrity of the home provinces of the 
Empire. This seems to be the reason for the extreme paucity 
of the silver coins of this ruler. 

The present coin is thus a unique one, as no other silver 
coin of this type was so far known to have been issued either 
by Gautamiputra J?ri Yajna Satakarni or by any of his prede- 
cessor or successor. 



*A KARE-GREEK COIN. 

By M.M. Bishveshvak Nath Keu 
Archaeological Superintendent, Jodhpur. 

This coin, the description and photograph of which is 
published here for the opinion of the numismatists, was obtained 
by me from a coin-dealer of Rawalpindi in May 1938. 

This is a rare coin not found in any of the catalogues 
hitherto published in India. 

This silver coin measures 5/16 of an inch (or about *4 inch 
or 10 millimeters) in diameter and its weight is 24 grains (or 
1*555 gramms). 

On its obverse is the head of the king facing to the right 
and perhaps crowned with ivy; on its reverse is a cancer 
and under its short tail is some sort of support or a symbol 
of water, beneath which there was perhaps a legend which 
is no longer legible. 

PI- VII, 7 (natural aize) 
PI. VII, 6 (enlarged alze) 

in my opinion this coin is of Alexander the Great, the 
famous king of Macedonia, who invaded India in 327 B. C. 

The cancer on the reverse may possibly represent one of 
the 1 2 Zodiacal signs connected either with the birth of the king 
himself or some noteworthy event in his life 

I hope that scholars will kindly examine the photograph of 
the coin and throw some more light on it and its inscription. 


Chief Editor's Note 


M. M. Reu has done well in drawing attention of the 
numismatists to this rare and interesting piece. But it is very 
doubtful whether we can ascribe the piece to Alexander the 
Great. In his own lifetime he did not issue any coins bearing 
his own bust. Nor does the bust on the present coin show any 
marked resemblance to the bust of Alexander as given on the 
coins issued in his name after his death. The coin seems to 
belong to an early period when the obverse was still reserved 


for the representation of a deity. The crab which occurs on 
the reverse of this coin is known to occur on some coins issued 
by Acragus, after its resettlement by Timoleon. On one of 
its type we have a prancing horse to right on the obverse and 
a crab on the reverse, as on the reverse of the present coin. A 
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coin of this type has been illustrated in Vol. II of the Plates 
accompanying Cambridge Ancient Historp in the plate facing 
p 8, numbered as h. This coin is lightly larger in size than 
the present piece and weighs 31 grains. I hope some 
numismatists who are specialists in ancient Greek coinage, will 
throw light on the present coin. 



A COIN OF KAUSIKIPUTRA SATAKARNI 
By Principal V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

This coin, published here for the first time (Pl, VIII, A, i), 
is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmn^ Kaiis, the well-known 
coin-collector and numismatist of Hyderabad (Deccan). I am 
thankful to Mr. Kaus for sending me its excellent impressions 
as well as information about its sii:e and weight for publication 
in this Journal, 

The coin is of copper, rectangular in shape, measuring 
*80*' by *60". It weighs 65 grains. It has on its obverse the 
figure of an elephant facing right, with the trunk uplifted. 
There is a symbol consisting of two flattened rings cut by a 
vertical bar over the back of the elephant and traces of what 
may be "a svastika in front of him, The legend given below 
begins at the lower left corner and runs round the animal 
Some aksharas of it at the beginning and the end have evidently 
been cut off. Besides, two more ahharas which must have 
occurred over the trunk of the elephant are now 
illegible and one in the upper right corner is partially cut. 
The reverse shows the well-known Ujjain symbol, each orb of 
which has a pellet within a double circle and the same symbol 
of flattened rings cut by a vertical bar in the upper right and 
left corners between two orbs of the Ujjain symbol. Similar 
symbols in the lower corners have been cut off. It may be 
noted that the type is imitated from old coins of the Satavahana 
dynasty, such as that of the king Satavahana recently published 
in this Journal^ . 

The existing portion of the legend on the obverse reads 
Ko9ikipu[ta8a] Sa-, The ahharas in the brackets are now 
indistinct and have been restored conjecturally. The last 
akshara m is again only partially seen. The characters are of 
about the second century A. D , slightly later than those of the 
inscriptions of the Satavahanas in the Nasik caves. The 
vertical bar of k is elongated in fta, but it is shortened in ki, 
evidently for want of space. S in si has a broadened shape, 
such as occurs in the inscriptions of the Kushanas. P in pu 
is angular, with both its verticals of the same length. There 
are very faint traces of what looks like ta after pu. The final 
akshara^ though partially cut, resembles the second akshara 
ft and is probably sa (or sa). The legend is thus Kosikiputasa 
Sa-. At least two aksharas (ramfio) seem to have been lost in the 


1. Ante, Vol. VII, pp. 1 f. 
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beginning and some more at the end of the existing legend. 
The language is Prakrit. The legend means ‘(This coin is) of 
(the king) Kausikiputra Sa-\ 

The elephant device on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse indicate that the coi \ is probably of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty ^ Large hoards . f this type ‘Elephant with 
uplifted trunk’ oii the obverse ar.*.! Ujjain symbol on the reverse 
have been discovered in the • hrn da and Akola districts of the 
Central Provinces and Berar,*' but coins in those hoards 
differ from this in certain respects. They are of potin and 
round in shape. Again, the eleplnmt ims trappings round his 
neck, and there is no symbol of Haltened ri 'igs on the obverse 
and reverse as in this ca.se. Hic [)rovenn.nce of the present 
coin has not been recorded, ])nt it seems to have come from 
some part of the Central Decca..i, as it bears unmistakable 
affinity to the coiiis of S.itavaha.ui found in the A\irangabad 
and Warangal districts of the Nizam’s State. 

Kausikiputra was evidently a metronymic of the king, 
whose personal name has not come out completely on this 
coin. We kiiuvv of the following metronymics of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty from their coii^s^ — 

1. Gautamiputra Satakaini. 

2. V asishthi putra Puluma v i . 

3. Vasishthipntra S'ivasrI Satakarni (?). 

4. Gautamiputra Yajna Satakarni, 

5. \ asishthi putra sri-Chanda Sati 

Besides these, VvC know of a Vasishlhi putra Satakarni and 
Mnthariputra S'akasena from the Puranas and Kanheri inscrip- 
tions*. Again, the coii.s f nuid at Kolhapur mention three metro- 
nymics, via., Vasirihtjiiputra of Vilivayakiira, Madliariputra of 
Sivalakura and Gautamiputra of a second Vilivayakura®, but it 
is ‘doubtful whether these princes belonged to the Satavahana 
dynasty. The metronymics are supposed to be a characteristic 
of the coins found in the Andhradesa, but they have also been 
noticed in the legend on the silver coins of Yajna Satakarni 
found in Kathiawad® as well as in that stamped by Gautaml- 

1. The type wag copied later on by the Saka successors of the Sata- 
vahsnas. See mv article entitled An Anolont daka Dynasty of Mabishmati* 
I H. 0., Vol. XXII, pp. 84 f. 

2. Ante, Vol. II 88 f. 

8. Coins of the Andhras (B. M, 0.), pp. 20; 29; 31: 34. 

The oolns of VasishthTputra Siva-Sn Sfitakarpi published by Rapson do not 
Qontalu the name Satakarpl ; they may therefore have been of Slvagrl 
Bulumavi, whose coins were diBooveruvl in the Akolfi hoard and who is mentioned 
l^y that name in the Parfiuag. 

.4. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali p. 4^ ; ,4. 8. W, L, Vol. V, p. 79. 

5» Rapson, C Ans of the Andhras eto., pp. 6 f.; Ind. Ant* Vol. XII, p. 278. 

Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc. p. 46 
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putra ' Satakarpi on the issues of Nahapana current in MahlrS- 

shtra^ 

The metronymic KausikTputra is noticed for the first time 
on this coin. From inscriptions we know, of course, of several 
Kausikiputras. One of them, KaujSikiputra Dhanadeva, 
belonged to the Sunga famiy and is known from a stone 
inscription found at Ayodhya*. He is not likely to have 
struck this coin, for he ruled far away in the North®. Several 
Maharatbis who bore this metronymic are known from inscrip- 
tions of the early centuries of the Christian era, found in 
Konkao and Maharashtra One of them, Maharathi Vinhudata 
(Vishpudatta) made a gift of a cistern near a cave at Bhaja*. 
Another, Maharathi Mitradeva of the Okhalakiyas, is mentioned 
in an inscription of his son Vasishthiputra, a feudatory of 
Pulumavi, incised in a cave at Karle*^. But neither of these 
Maharafhis is likely to have struck this coin, for though the 
SatavShanas, in very rate cases, allowed their powerful 
feudatories to issue coins in their own names®, there is no 
evidence to show that either of these Maharathis was so powerful. 
It is therefore very likely that the coin was struck by a king 
of the Sstavahana dynasty, and if the reading of the last 
akshqra is correct, he may have be en one of the Satakarnis 
mentioned in the Puranas. The complete legend may, in that 
case, have been liamHo Kosikiputasa Satakanisa meaning ‘(This 
coin is) of KausikTputra SMakarni’. The palseographic 
evidence detailed above shows that this Satakaroi was probably 
one of the later kings of the dynasty ai^d may have been one 
of the successors of GautamTputra Satakarni. Several of them 
are known to have borne the name of Satakarni and issued 
coins, vi^., Skanda Satakarni, Yajfia Satakarni, Vijaya 
Satakarni, Chanda Satakarni, Kumbha Satakarni, Karna 
Satakarni and S'aka Satakarni^, but except in the case of 
Yajna, Chanda and S'aka®, we do not know the names of their 
queen-mothers. KausikTputra may have been the metronymic 
of one of these later Satakarnis. 


1. I6id., pp. 68 f. 

2, Ep. Tnd . Vol. XX, p. 67. 

8. This Dhanadeva may be identioal with the homonymous king whose 
oolna have been discovered at Ayodhya. See, Allan., Coins of Ancient India^ pp. 
182*3 

4. Bhagwanlal Indraji and BargPSB, In>fcripiicns from Ihe Cave Temples 
qf TTsitemMia, pi 24. 

6. ,Ep. /nd., Vol. VII, pp 61 f, 

6. See xny article ‘A Coin of Satakarpi* ante Vol. VIII, pp. 19 1. In which I 
have ahown that Kalalaya Maharathi, who was a feudatroy of Satakarni, Isaued 
ooins in the joint names of himself and his suzerain. 

7. Ante, Vol. II, pp. 89 f. 

8. YaJfla .S&takarol’s mother was GantamI, Chapda's Vasishthl. and 

taka's Mftthan, 



SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM BAHAL 
(BOMBAY PRESIDENCY). 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, Aj, Benares. 

Introduction. 

Mr. S. N. Chakravarti has published a paper on a 
hoard of £90 silver punch-marked coins which was found 
in 1945 at the village Bahai in Chalisgaon Taluka of the East 
Khandesh district in Bombay Presidency.* This is the largest 
hoard of the punch-marked coins ever discovered in that 
province.® 

The coins are of ‘various shapes — square, rectangular, 
polygonal, round and oval’ and have the group of five symbols 
on the obverse — four constant and the fifth varying*. Of the 
four constant symbols, two, — sun and the six-armed symbol — , 
occur on every coin. Mr. Chakravarti has grouped them on 
the basis of their fabric and size in three groups A, B and C. 
The group A comprises of 106 coins, which are thin and large, 
while the group C has 352 coins which are thick and small. 
The group B with 232 coins, forms a 'connecting link between 
A and C.* The coins of each group have been divided into 
different classes and sub-classes with reference to symbols 
on the obverse. Each coin class bears on the obverse a group 
of four constant symbols and the sub-class is formed by the 
fifth symbol. Out of the entire hoard only 216 coins, — 84 in 
group A, 100 in group B and 30 in group C — ,are classified in 
the said paper.® 

Certain New Theories. 

Mr. Chakravarti has suggested in his paper that these 
groups of the punch-marked coins, based on fabric and size 
represent denominations ;® this view can hardly be accepted. 
Fortunately enough, he has recorded the weight of 12 coins 
of the hoard, four from each group in table 4 of his paper. 
The weight of these coins varies between 46 J to 51 grains. 

1. This inolades five fragmentary pieces. Of them 3 are halves oat from 
round ooins, and the remaining two fragments fit nioely to form a oomplete 
^aate ooin, which has been broken by design or aooident into two pieces. 
4nfs, 4. Vol. VIII, p. 68. 

2. J, B. B. B. A, S» Vol XX (n. a) pp. 88-87 ; A new find of Bllyot punoh- 
marked ooins from the Bombay Presidency. 

8. J* iV. S. I. Vol V p. 169. 

4. Op. Cit, p, 83. 

8. IWdp. 86-87. 

8* Qp» cUt p. 84. 

5 
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We wonder how one could suggest in the light of such a small 
and negligible difference that they represent various denomina- 
tions. We do not know any instance in the history of the 
currency of the world, where coins were issued, even if they 
were tokens, of various denominations, with so little a 
difference of weight. Moreover the weight of the coins of 
various denominations varies in some proportion in accordance 
with the value of the coins. Here the difference in the weight 
of the coins may easily be attributed to the wearage in the use. 
In a number of hoards the coins having the same symbol group 
have been found varying in weight according to the condition 
of the coins. For example, the coins of class II, group IX 
var. b of Patraha hoard vary in weight between 46*6 to 53 
grains' having the difference of 5*4 grains, which is much 
more than the difference shown above. Can this difference be 
attributed to a difference in denomination ? Certainly not. 
The coins which were more in currency look much worn and 
are lesser in weight than those which look less worn or look 
like fresh. The coins of the present hoard are of one denomi- 
nation, which is of 32 ratiis standard. 

Mr. Chakravarti, presenting the above utterly untenable 
theory, refutes the idea that fabric and size had any relation 
with the periods of their currency*. We do not know if any 
scholars have so far accepted the fabric and size as the scientific 
basis of the classification of the coins ; nevertheless they did 
suggest them as broad basis of distinction between the two 
periods. Cunningham says, ‘The earlier coins are generally 
thin and broad and of irregular shape. Some are oblong and 
some are nearly round*. Mr. Durga Prasad says, ‘The coins 
of earlier period are broader and thinner, of irregular shape 
with round corners, of a different standard of weight and 
impressed with a group of 4 crudely designed symbols^. 
But we are not here concerned with these suggestions as they 
refer to the coins of four symbols. The coins of five symbols, 
according to Durga Prasad, are of comparatively later period 
(middle and later or Mauryan). Regarding them he says, 
‘They are more geometrical in shape, being circular, elliptical, 
oblong and square, with clear corners, clipped or undipped, 
thicker and smaller’*. Mr. Walsh says that the punch- 
marked coins of the small square thick type are of a later 
period than the larger thin type . 

1. M.A. S,I, No. 62 : A hoard of silver punch-marked coinB from Purnea* 
p. 41-42. 

2. Op. cit. p. 84. 

8. C. C. A. J. p. 43. ^ ^ 

4. J. A. 8. n. NumrSupl No. XLVII: Observations on different types 
of silver Fnnoli>n)arked coins, their period and looale ; p. 61. 

6. Ibid. p. 61. 

6. M. A, S* L Noi 59 : Puneh^marked coins from Tcunlat p< 81* 
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In 1924 a hoard of 1171 silver Punch-marked coins was 
found in the Bhir mound at Taxila. Of them 33 are long bar 
coins, 79 are minute coins and the rest are thin and large and 
bear on the obverse five symbols, of which two are always the 
sun and the six-armed symbol and are square, rectangular, 
polygonal, round and oval in shape^. They correspond with 
the coins of the groups A and B of the present find. Along 
with that hoard were found two gold coins of Alexander the 
Great and one of Philip Aredaeus. These coins fix the date 
of the deposit at about 317 B.C. and it implies that the coins 
of the varieties, fabric, size and shape of the coins of that 
hoard were current at that period. It can safely be said with 
the aid of that hoard, that the coins of the group A and B of 
the present hoard were in currency as early as 317 B.C. 

Another hoard of 157 silver punch-marked coins was 
found from the same site in 1912, which were small, square 
and thick^. They correspond to the coins of group C of the 
present hoard. Along with the coins of that hoard was found 
a gold coin of Diodotus, which fixes the date of the deposit 
as early as 248 B.C. and the coins of the hoard may be taken 
to be in currency in that period. 

But Mr. Chakravarti objects to these conclusions and says 
that ‘the absence of the small thick coins in Bhir mound larger 
find would not imply that they were not in circulation at the 
time of the deposit of the find^. Further he says that it 
would not be correct to account for the absence of the thin 
large coins in Bhir mound smaller find by saying that they 
were out of circulation and were no longer issued then**. 
Apparently the contention looks sound but in view of the 
evidence available, it is not tenable. 

There is clear evidence to show that the small thick 
coins were not in circulation, when the larger Bhir mound 
hoard was deposited near about 317 B. C. It is admitted that 
the hoard was deposited at such a date which may be called 
as pre-Mauryan and that the smaller hoard at such a period 
which was Mauryan. There is also the undenying fact that 
most of the coins of the smaller hoard have ‘crescent on the hill’ 
mark as one of their obverse symbols ; and that this symbol 
was the imperial mark of the Mauryan kings has been establi- 
shed beyond doubt on substantial grounds by late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal*. The coins having ‘crescent on the hill* symbol on 
the obverse are, as such, undoubtedly the coins of the Mauryan 


1* Ibid p. 1. 

9. IMdp. 81. 

8. Op, cit p« S4. 

4. Ibid, p. 84. 

6. J. R, A. S. (July 1986), p. 489 
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period. Then how could they be found in a hoard deposited 
earlier ? 

It is true that the absence of thin large coins in the smaller 
find of the Bhir Mound cannot be ascribed to their being out of 
circulation at the time of deposit of the hoard, as the present 
hoard and a number of other hoards contain both the varieties 
of the coins and show that they were simultaneously in circu- 
lation. And this fact has never been denied by Mr. Wadsh 
or any other scholar. But at the same time the absence of the 
earlier coins in the hoard of later coins, when both were simul- 
taneously in currency, is not improbable, though it looks some- 
what very strange. In the excavations at Rairh in Jaipur State 
in 1938-39, three hoards of punch-marked coins — 1933, 535 and 
132 in number— were found within the area of 30 feet and at 
17.34, 17.14 and 16.35 feet, respectively, above the datum line. 
All the three hoards were deposited in the Mauryan period and 
probably at very short intervals ; but while the first two hoards 
consist of both the varieties of the coins, the third hoard has 
only the coins with ‘crescent on the hill’ symbol, thick and 
small, ^ which are undoubtedly later. 

With all these facts, there is hardly any doubt that the 
fabric, size and shape have something to do with the period of 
currency of the coins, though uptil now no systematic approach 
has been made in this direction. 

Mr. Chakravarti makes another suggestion. It concerns 
with the obverse symbols on the punch-marked coins. Of the 
four constant symbols, he thinks, the common symbols on all 
the coins probably have religious significance; of the other two 
symbols, one may be of locality, where it was struck and the 
other of the mint-master. Fifth may be of the authorities 
issuing the coinage.^ In this respect, Mr. Walsh’s suggestion is 
that, ‘One mark may represent the state, one the king or local 
government, one the place where the coin was struck and 
perhaps one religious mark, recognizing the presiding deity ; 
also the master of mint’ may have had his mark, which would 
fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional varying 
marks may have been those of the nanghaSy village communities 
or janapada» or nigamas in which the coin was current.® Mr. 
Durga Prasad, keeping silenqe about the two common or cons- 
tant symbols, expresses his views that tlie variation of the third 
symbol is for the king, the remaining two for the change of 
years and places most probably.* Likewise other scholars 
may have their own views about the symbols on the obverse of 


1. K. N. Purl : Excavatimis at Baifh P. 12 ; pi. XXVII— XXIX 

2. Op» at. p 84. 

3. Op, cU. p. 5. 

4. Op, cit. p* so. 
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the coins, but it is clear that all these suggestions are mere 
conjectures and have nothing substantial in their support. So 
far no genuine effort has been made to interpret the significance 
of the symbols on the coins. No useful purpose could be served 
by simply repeating the oft quoted passage from the visuddU- 
magga^ unless a proper, systematic and scientific classification 
of the symbols and symbol groups is presented after the critical 
Study of the maximum number of hoards available. 

Study of the coins 

Now let us come to the study of the coins of the present 
hoard. Out of 690 coins only 218 coins are classified by Mr. 
Chakravarti in his paper. He has given no reason for excluding 
more than two-third (A12 coins) from the classification. In the 
absence of their classification, we are unable to know if they 
had any interfesting coins ^ To me it appears that all those 
coins were probably so worn that either they might have become 
plain or ‘ that they had very indistinct traces of the marks or 
that only one or two .marks could be identified on them*. 
This might have led Mr. Chakravarti to exclude them from 
classification. Nevertheless, if it was so, he should have 
mentioned these facts. If our conjecture is corect, we would 
like to point out that while 84 out of 106 coins of group A and 
100 coins out of 232 of group B are classified, only 30 coins 
out of 352 coins of group C have found place in the classifica- 
tion. It shows that most of the coins of thick and small type 
were badly worn. This case is not peculiar to the present hoard; 
it holds good of some other hoard as well. In a hoard of 332 
coins from Lalganj Tahsil (A^amgarh, U. P.), which is in my 
collection, 71 coins are so worn that either they have become 
plain or only indistinct traces of marks are visible on them ; 
on 30 coins one mark and that mostly of sun could be 
identified ; on 48 coins two marks could be identified. And 
mostly all these coins are of small and thick variety, while 
none of the coins of thin and larger variety in the hoard has 
less than three identifiable marks. In another hoard from 
U.P. (Treasure trove no 28 of 1916) now deposited in Lucknow 
Museum, out of 41 later coins only 13 are sufficiently clear 
for all the five marks to be deciphered^. These facts shed 
an interesting light on the metallurgy of the coins and lead 
us to conclude that the metal of the earlier — thin and larger^ 
coins was hard and could sustain the long currency, while the 
metal of the later thick and smaU coins was soft and could 

1. Beoentiy Frol. D.D. Koeambl has pablUhed 4 inteieeting ooins from 
these nnolaBBified coins. Ante Vol VII, p. 64-65. 

a. Since then. Prof. D. D. Kosambi has examined and reolassided the 
hoard ; he found only 78 coins as too battered for proper olassifloation. Ibid 63. 

8. Volin.p. 2 
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not bear a long circulation. Chemical analysis of the metal 
of the coins should be made to verify this conclusion. 

Identification of symbols. 

As regards the identification of the obverse symbols we 
wish to point out that in most of the cases only a portion of 
any mark appears on the punch-marked coins and in such 
cases, when the complete mark does not appear on any of the 
coins, it has to be determined from the different portions of 
the mark found on separate coins. But even then occasions arise, 
where the complete mark could not be determined with 
certainty on the coins of the same hoard. In such cases com- 
parative study of other hoards often proves useful. But it 
seems to me that in the study of the present hoard, Mr. 
Chakravarti relied entirely on the coins of this hoard alone and 
sometimes on single coins only. His paper shows that he 
could not identify several marks completely or accurately. 
Sometimes he has misidentified the symbols. Symbols lO, 11| 
12, 17, 19, 20, 22, 25, 30 37, 40, 42, and 46 are inaccurately 
or imcompletely identified by Mr. Chakravarti on the present 
coins. ^ The accurate symbols on these coins are illustrated 
on PI, IX and the references to the similar symbols in 
various other hoards are given in Appendix B accompanying 
this paper. In the case of symbol No. 37, Mr. Chakravarti has 
confused two symbols as one. One is symbol 42 as corrected 
on our plate and the other consists of the symbols, which 
have been replaced for the present symbol on the plate. 

Often it is not easy to distinguish between the two 
varieties of a symbol or between two different symbols, unless 
one is very conversant with the distinctions of the symbols. 
The confusion mostly happens in the case of the six- armed 
symbols. In such cases, the fact is often ignored by the scholars, 
that every symbol has its own group of symbols, i. e. particular 
symbols are to be found only with a particular type of six- 
armed symbol, or a particular six-armed symbol is found only 
with a group of particular symbols. In his study Mr. 
Chakravarti could not distinguish five undescribed varieties of 
the six-armed symbol from those he has described and the 
other variety of the symbols 7 and 46. So the coins having 
these symbols have been attributed by him to one or the other 
varieties of these symbols. Such seven undescribed symbols 
are illustrated on Pi, ix as li, Ij, Ik, 11, Im, 7a and 
46a and the references to these symbols in other hoards are 
given in the Appendix B. 

1. Prof. DfD. Eosambi has noticed inaooaraolea in symbols 10, 12, 80 and 
87. VoL VIII, p. 64. 
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In his table 3 Mr. Chakravarti has described a symbol 13a 
on a coin of class VIII in group C, but it is not illustrated on 
plate I of his paper. We believe the symbol is the same as we 
have illustrated on PI. IX as 13a and described in the 
Appendix B. 

Of the illustrated symbols on plate I of Mr. Chakravarti’s 
paper, symbol 50 is a doubtful symbol. It is probably an 
incomplete or a misidentified symbol. (See Appendix A, table 3, 
Var. 44). 

Symbols Ic, 5 and 41 should be omitted for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

Ic is the same symbol as symbol la. It is rather strange 
how one could imagine of an eight-armed symbol, when the 
symbol of six arms only is known on the punch-marked coins. 
The coins to which it is attributed arc of the same variety, to 
which symbol la is ascribed. 

Symbol 5 is illustrated on plate I of Mr. Chakravarti*s 
paper, but it is not attributed by him to any variety of the coins 
in the present hoard. It is the same symbol as symbol 42 as 
corrected on PI. IX. 

Symbol 41 is the lower part of the well-known symbol 
having bull at the top, which it seems is not punched on the 
coin. Other symbols on the coin help in correctly identifying 
the mark. 

Of the remaining symbols 21, 32 and 35 are new symbols, 
if they are properly identified. Without the examination of 
the coins nothing more definite could be said about these 
symbols. As regards symbol 35, 1 have some doubt. It may 
be part of the well-known symbol, which is the same as 
PL IX, 5i. 


Classification of the coins. 

Apart from the inaccurate or wrong identification of 
symbols, Mr. Chakravarti’s classification of coins, as far as the 
division of classes and sub-classes is concerned, is quite 
satisfactory and needs no comment. But as his classification 
is primarily based on groups, grouped on the basis of fabric 
and size, a number of coins, having the same symbol-group on 
the obverse, are grouped in more than one group, which is 
confusing. The coins having the same symbol groups on the 
obverse are of one and the same variety in spite of the diffe- 
rence in fabric and size. 

Here I have tabulated the varieties in Appendix A under 
four tables. In Table 1, those varieties of coins are classified 
which are properly identified with their obverse marks and are 
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^11-known from other hoards. In Table 2 are grouped those 
varieties which are well-know from other hoards, but Mr. 
Chakravarti has erred in identifying some of the symbols. 
These varieties have some other symbols than those as identified 
on them. In Table 3 are given those varieties, which ma^y 
be known varieties, but the identification of their symbols is so 
inaccurate that they could not be properly classified unless 
they are re-examined. Table 4 contains those verieties, which 
are new, i. e. are not known from any other hoards, so far 
published. But their classification as new only holds good, 
if the symbols are correctly identified. 

Reverse symbols 

Mr. Chakravarti has not attached any importance to the 
symbols on the reverse. He has made no reference to them in 
the paper, but has contented himself with a general remark of 
one sentence only. But for this, he is not to be blamed alone. 
The reverse symbols did not have the due share of attention 
from any of the scholars interested in this topic of the Indian 
numismatics. No attempt has yet been made for their proper 
classification, except recognizing the fact that they have some 
relation, whatever that may be, with the symbols on the obverse. 

Conclusion 

The present study is presented without a study of the 
original coins or their photographs. It is based merely on a 
critical examination of the facts presented by Mr. Chakravarti in 
the light of the knowledge attained from other sources. But I 
hope that my observations and conclusions are to a great extent 
accurate. In the interest of the furtherance of the study of' 
the subject, the coins should be re-examined in the light 
suggested herein, and every coin of the hoard be classified and 
the weight, obverse and reverse symbols should be properly 
and accurately recorded ; they should be published in a mono- 
graph with the illustrations of the coins. May I hope that the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, with which the 
hoard is deposited, will take early steps to publish such an 
exhaustive study ? 



APPENDIX A 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM BAHAL. 

Table I. 

Properly Olamfied Varietiee, 

Note:— The symbol number printed in bold indicate that 
it was inaccurately or partly identified by Mr. Chakravarti on 
the coins. The correct symbol is as illustrated on P|. ix 
accompanying this paper and not as illustrated by him oii the 
plate accompanying his paper. 
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Class 

1 

Group 

A 

1 Group , Group 
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1. 1 
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1.8 
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9 
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10 
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i, 4 


12 
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13 


VII, 2 


14 

vii 

1 


15 

II. 1 

II, 2 


16 

II, 3 1 



17 

II, 5 



18 


ii’i 


19 

III, 1 

IV 
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21 

22 ' 

V 

V,12 


... 

23 

VJ2 


24 

« t • 

• • • 

Ill 

25 



I 

X 

26 

••• 

... 


Symbols 


If, 2, 6, 3, 7a, 
If, 2, 6, 3, 8 
If, 2, 6, 3, 12 
If, 2, 6, 3, 14 
If, 2, 6, 3, 15 
If, 2, 6, .3, 18 
If, 2, 6, 3, 20 
If, 2, 6, 3, 26 
If. 2, 6, 3, 19 
If, 2, 6, 3, 34 
If, 2, 6, 3. 22 
If, 2,6,36.7a2 
If. 2,6,25,7a2 
Id, 2, 6, 17 , 8 s 
If, 2, 4, 16, 8 
If, 2, 4, 16, 20 
If, 2, 4, 16,33a! 

l f, 2, 4, 16, 18 
Id, 2, 11,16,8 

l d, 2, 11,16,33 
lb, 2,37,38,18 

le, 2, 27, 7, 24 
le, 2, 27, 7, 47 

l g, 2,44,19,43 
la, 2, 28, 7, 29, 

l h, 2, 48, 7, 49 


References from other 
hoards 


B.M.C. 


D.P, 


VI, IVa 
VI, IIIc 


VI, Ille 
VI, Illd 

Vl.’illf 


VI, IVb 
VI, IVf 

Vl,''lle 


VI, Ih 
VI, Ij 
VI, Id 
II, Illf 
n, ivb 
II, Vc 
II, IXa 
II. IVq 


29A2 

29A6 

29A1( 

29A3 


29A4 

29A5 

29A7 

29B3 

29B2 

25A1 


2A1 

6B2 


24 A 1 
31 A I 
30A1 
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sh 'charya 

A2 
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A3 
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iii,ivk 
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A6 
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A5 
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A4 
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C5 
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• •• • 
III, IC 

ii, ivj 

ii, xh 
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• • • 
11, V, i 


M nu ° ^ as oiass u is assigaea wiDd symbol la by 

Ohakravarti, but no ooin with this symbol is known any where. It seems 
0 be a wrong identlfioatlon for If. But It Is more likely that it may not 
Qlong to this Glass at all, as its fabric suggests. 

7 « oolns are assigned with mark 7 bat aotnally they have mark 

I a variety of the same mark. 

Purrs Excavation at Rairh, pi. XXIV coin 41 ; pi. XXXIV, Vat 8, 

6 
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Table 2. 

Known varieties, but attributed with wrong symbols. 

Following varieties have been attributed by Mr. Chakravarti 
as having symbols, other than those known on them from the 
coins of other hoards. Such wrongly attributed marks are 
printed in bold in the column of the symbols. Some of the 
symbols on these coins are inaccurately or partly identified. 
They are indicated here with italics. Correct symbols are 
illustated on PI. iX. 
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38 
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lA 
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II,Xlh 


30 
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II.XIb 


31 
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Vlll 

le,2,9.4;?,7 
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ll.VIIh 

39B6 

... 

Il,XIo 


22 


1X2 
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le,2,9,4^?,13 

11,2,9,42,13 

Il.VIb 

S9B8 

B(e)2 

U.XIf 
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IV2 

le,2,9,37,23 
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II,VIIj 

36K2 
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II.XIb 
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•• 
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40H1 
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Il.XIa 
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Ig, 2 ,27,19,48 

le.-2,27,19,43 

11, Vb 
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II, Xb 


86 

87 


VIII 

Vll 

10.2,28,7, 9 

16,3,48,7,47 

1»,2,28,7,29 

lj,2,4r),7476 

II,IXi 

lI,lVo 

31AI 

82A8 
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Il.Vj 

8ame 
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88 

*** 

... j 

V 

1,2,46,46,16 

Ik, 46, 46,15 

II,IXb 

... 

.0. 

II,Vld 


39 


XI 

III 

1,2,30,31,13 

11,2,80,31.1, 

II, Xb 

22A2 

... 

II,XIf 


40 


... 

VIII 

la,2, 20, 23a« 

46 

lm,2,10,18a 

46 

... 

S6A2 

... 

II,VIIb 
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Table 3 

Varieties with d<mbtful assignment of symbols. 

Class Symbols Remarks. 


41 A. I. 10 If, 2,6,3,35 The coin belongs to the class repre- 
sented by series 1-11 in this hoard. The 
fifth mark as deciphered by Mr. Chakra- 
varti is not seen on any of the coins of 
this series or any other series in any 
known hoard. This mark surrounded 
by a hollow cross (fig. 51) forms a fifth 
mark on a number of coins of this series. 
It is very likely that the coin is of the 
same variety as is D.P. 29 A 11/1 ; Bhatta- 
charya hi. iiic ; Puri PI. XX 1 1 coin 38, 
j I and here the mark is partly identified. 

I But if the mark is correctly identified, 

then the coin represents a new variety. 

*12 ‘B.VL 1 le, 2,27,7,8 The coin belongs to the well known 
j series represented in the present hoard 

; with var. 22 and 23, but the fifth mark 

j i.e. symbol 8 (elephant) is not known in 

j the series, except in the sub-class having 

j symbol 42 as the fourth mark (D. P.: 

4 OH 3), On the coins having symbol 
7 as the fourth mark, the elephant 
I is seen as the part of a complex symbol, 

illustrated here on plate IX (fig. 52). 
It is very likely that the coin is of the 
same variety as is Bhattacharya i. iv.h 
and the mark is identified in its incom- 
plete form. But if the mark is correctly 
identified as symbol 8, then the coin 
represents a new variety. 

43 B.IX.l le, 2. 13,42,7 Of the five marks, the symbol 42 

is identified on the coin incomplete. It 
should be as shown on the accompanying 
plate. Of the remaining marks symbol 
13 and 7 are the fifth marks and they 
never occur on one and the same coin. 
So the identification of atleast one mark 
is incorrect On the present coin I think 
some other mark has been mistaken as 


Serial 

No. 
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Class Symbols Remarks 


symbol 7. The coin may be of the 
variety 31 of the present hoard or 
40E7 of D. P. If the coin belongs to 
the former class then the mark identified 
as symbol 7 is symbol 9 and symbol le 
is li. But if it is of the later variety 
then the mark identified as symbol 

7 is symbol 27 and mark le is correct. 

44 C. V Id, 2,6,8,26 Symbols 8 and 26 are the fifth 

marks. They cannot occur on one and 
the same coin. So one of them is erred 
for some fourth mark. Here we think 
mark 8 has been mistaken for mark 3. 
Hinder portion of both the marks are 
alike. The coin is most likely of variety 

8 of the present hoard. 

45 C.VIIl If, 2,6,7,12 Symbol 7 and 12 are the fifth marks. 

They cannot occur on one and the 
same coin. So one of them is mistaken 
for some fourth mark, but which one is 
wrongly identified cannot be suggested 
off hand in the present case. 

46 C. XI le, 2,50,x,15 Only four marks of the coins are 

identified. Mark 50 as identified by 
Mr. Chakravarti is not seen on any coin 
in any hoard. Probably it is an incom- 
plete or misidentified symbol. If the 
I identification of le is correct, then symbol 

50 is misidentified for symbol 27 and the 
coin belongs to 40A1 or 40G7 of D. P. 
the two varieties of the two sub-classes 
having different fourth symbols. It is 
also probable that the symbol 50 might 
have been misidentified for symbol 9. 
In that case symbol le will be li. 





Serial 
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Table 4. 

New Varieties of the eoinst not known from any other source. 

2 Class Symbols Remarks. 

4 / A.I.12 id, 2, 6, 3, 33a The coin belongs to a well known 

series, which is represented in the 
hoards with series 1-11, but it has a 
different first and new fifth mark. Coins 
having If and 33 as first and fifth mark 
are known from Walsh (A12a), but with 
Id and 33a is not known so far. Coins 
with Id is known in this series (Walsh 
A31; Puri: PI. XXXIX, coin 8) but 
they have symbol 17 and elephant 
(symbol 8) as fourth and fifth marks. 
Probably this coin is another variety of 
the same with another variety of the 
fig. 17 as fig. 53. But if 33a is correctly 
identified, even then it is a new variety. 

48 A.II.2 If, 2, 4, 16, 14 The coin belongs to the class represen- 

ted by series 15-18 in this hoard. Mark 
14 is so far seen only on var. 4 of this 
hoard which is same as 29A10 of D.P. 
and AlO of Walsh. It is seen for the first 
time on the coins of this class. So the 

49 AJI.4 coin represents an entirely new variety. 

B.II.4 If, 2, 4, 16, 21 The coin belongs to above class with 

a new fifth mark 21, which is not known 
on any coin of this or any other class of 
any hoard. If the mark is correctly 
identified, then the variety is new. 

50 B.II.l lf,2,4,16,7 The coin belongs to above class and 

the fifth mark 7 is a well known symbol, 
which is seen for the first time in this 
series. It is atributed to one coin If the 
identification is correct, it adds a new 
variety to the series. 

51 B.X If, 2, 32, 3, 8 Mark 32 on the coin is entirely new 

and represents the class mark, as the 
other two marks, besides the two constant 
marks, are the well known fourth and 
fifth marks. If the identification is correct 
or the symbol is complete, then it suggests 
altogether a new class of coins which are 
hitherto unknown. 


APPENDIX B. 


OBVERSE MARKS ON THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM BAHAL. 

Italicised figures in column 1 show the symbols, which 
were inaccurately or partly identified on the coins, by Mr. 
Chakravarti. The Bold figures indicate the symbols that were 
not identified and described by him. The symbol marked 
with asterisk has doubtful identification. In the last are 
those marks, which are refered as probable symbols on the 
coins, noted against them. 
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Bhatt 

la 

25 

21 

1 

2d 

lb 

21 

i 

i 

i 4 

1 

1 

2al 


Id 14,19,20,41,46 i 2 * i if 


le 22,23,25,37,44,51 1 28 


If 1-13,15-18,27,42,45 20 

Ig 24 19 

Ih 26,28 11 


Remarks 


Was also attribu- 
ted to Var. 1 (group 
C class IX) and 40. 
For Var. 1 see App. 
A, Tab. B. It has 
If. Var. 40 has un- 
discribed symbol Im. 

Omitted Same as la. 

Was also attribut- 
ed to Var. 28, which 
has sym. I h. 

Was also attribut- 
ed to var. 29-34 and 
43, which have un- 
describbed sym. li. 
Var. 35 was attribut- 
ed with var. Ig. 

Was also attri- 
buted to var. 35, 
which has sym. le. 

Var. 28 was attri- 
buted with symbol 
Id. 


II 29-34 


This mark is often 
mistaken as le. For 
detailed discussion 
see J.N.SJ. Vol IV 
p. 109, § 35. 
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37 
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buted with sym. le 
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Var. 40 was wrongly attri- 
buted with sym. la. 
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as sym. 7 
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13 

31,39,43 
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13a 
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72a 
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1 Identified other than symbol 
13 on class Vlll group C 
but was not illustrated in 

1 Mr. Chakravarti’s plate. 
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5,38,44 
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15-20,27,48,50 
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‘This symbol is described by 
Walsh and Bhattacharya 






as 22a and 106 respectively, 
but both have given incom 
plete mark. It is seen in its 
complete form on coin 41, 






XXIV of Puri’s ExeaveUioni 
at Bairh. 
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Symbol 

Seen on ' 
varities 

References 

Remarks 

D. P. 

Walsh. 

Bhatta 

18 

6,18,21 
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19 

9,24,25 

59 

8a 
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41 
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New ; not seen elsewhere. 
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.54, but they have sym. 42 






as corrected. 
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Omitted ; part of sym. 4. 
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29-32, 43 
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44 
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24 
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38 
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38 
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39 
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40 

32d 
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23,37 
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34 


48 

26.37 

66b 


29 


49 

26 
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68 


•50 

44 




doubtful ; incomplete. 

51 





Probably on Var. 41. 

52 





Probably on Var. 42. 

53 





Probably op Var. 47. 
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•‘HREZr’ ON A COIN OF HORMAZD I OR II 
By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Calcutta U nivernty. 

In a very interesting paper entitled “Observations on 
Five Sasanian Coins”, above, Vol I, pp. 58-71, Mr. Furdoonjee 
D. J. Paruck refers to a drachm which he originally attributed 
(cf. Revue ArcUologique, 1930, p. 234 ff.) to the Sasanian 
emperor Hormazd II (303-10 A.D.), but was later inclined, after 
further study, to assign to Hormazd I (272-73 A. D.). In the 
legend of the coin in question Mr. Paruck reads the names of 
three territories forming parts of the Sasanian empire as Inde, 
Iradate and Harezi, which he identifies respectively with Sindh, 
Multan and Rajputana, Whatever, however, be the value of the 
reading and interpretation of the words Inde and Iradatt, 
there is absolutely no doubt that the suggestion regarding the 
third word is wrong. Mr. Paruck says. “The reading of the 
word in the second line on the upper part of the reverse 
remained for a long time completely illusive, but now I am 
able to propose the reading HREZI. According to all the 
early Arab geographers, the old name of Rajputana was Haraz. 
It is probable that the original form of this name was Harez, 
as on this drachm” (loc. cit,, pp. 61-62). He refers to Cunning- 
ham’s Ancient Geography of India, Calcutta, 1924, p. 358, 
and quotes the following passage in support of the identification 
of Harez and Rajputana : “The name of the country is some- 
what doubtful as the unpointed Arabic characters may be read 
as Haraz or Hazar ()H and Kharaz or Khazar 
as well as Jurz ( 3 ^ 9 .) or Juzr ())?.). But fortunately there 
is no uncertainty about its position which is determined 

to be Rajputana by several concurring circumstances ” 

It is a matter of regret, however, that Cunningham’s views 
have not been quoted faithfully and completely. For immed- 
iately before the above passage he says, “All the early Arab 
geographers speak of a Kingdom named Jurz or Juzr which 
from its position would appear to be the same as the Kiuche-lo 
of Hwen Thsang.” Cunningham further says “Edrisi, quoting 
Ibn Khordadbeh, states that Juzr or Huzr was the hereditary 
title of the King as well as the name of the country. This 
statement confirms my identification of Juzr with Guzr or 
Gujar, which is a very numerous tribe, whose name is attached 
to many important places in the north-west India and the 
Punjab and more especially to the great peninsula of Gujarat.” 
It will be seen that, according to Cunningham, the ancient 

7 
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name of RajputSnS was Gujar or Gurjara and not Harez as 
suggested by Mr. Paruck. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
the suggestion of the great Indologist, made on insufficient 
data as early as 1871 A. D., has later been proved definitely 
by unimpeachable epigraphic evidence. The editor of the 
Calcutta edition of Cunningham’s work, consulted by Mr. 
Paruck, remarks (pp. 696-97), “The inscriptions of the 9th 
century also applied the name Gurjara rathfra to the country 
north of Ajmer and Sambhar Lake {Imp, 0-a». Ind , XII, 
p. 350). Its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo is modern Bhinmal, : 5°N. 
and 76° 16'E, a town in the Jaswantpur district of Jodhpur 
{Imp. Oaz. Ind., VIII, p. 111). Bhinmal or Bbillamala, the 
plateau of the Bhils, was the capital of the Gurjara- Pratiharas 
who transferred their headquarters to Kanauj.” The statement, 
although it confuses the Gurjara-Pratihara empire with the 
Gurjara country and is not strictly accurate, is sufficient to 
disprove Mr. Paruck’s contention. 

That Hiuen-tsang’s Kiu-che-lo and its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo 
stand respectively for Gurjara and BhillamSla is supported 
by the Daulatpura inscription of 843 A. D. {Ep. Ind , V, 
p. 211 £f.), according to which the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor 
Vatsaraja {eirea 780-805 A. D.) granted the village of Siva 
in the Dendavlnaka vishaya (modern Didwana in the Jodhpur 
State, Rajputana) of the Gurjaratra bhUmi. In the days of 
the early Arab geopraphers, therefore, the name of the Jodhpur 
region of Rajputana was Gurjaratra or Gujarat which was 
derived from the name of the Gurjara people. That, however, 
this country included the present Alwar and Bharatpur States 
in eastern Rajputana is suggested by the celebrated Arab 
writer AlbironI who composed his work on India about 
1030 A. D. AlbirOnl refers to 'Bazana, the capital of 
GuzarSt” and places it 25 fartahh (about 92 miles) to the north 
of the kingdom of Mewar (capital Jattaraur, i.e. Chitrakota or 
Chitor) and 15 fartakh (about 55 miles) from Rajaur! lying 
on the route towards the south-west from Kanoj. Rajauri 
(i.e., Rsjyapurl) is no doubt identical with Rajyapura (modern 
Rajorgadh in the Alwar State, Rajputana), which was the 
capital of Maharijadhiraja Mathanadeva of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara lineage according to an inscription of 960 A. D. 
AlbIrQni further says, “The distance between Mathura and Kanoj 
is the same as that between Kanoj and Bazana, viz. 28 far$akh 
(about 103 miles).” The above indications show almost 
beyond doubt that Bazana is no other than the modern Bayana 
in the Bharatpur State of Rajputana. It may be jwinted 
out that Bazana seems to have ceased to be the capital of 
Gujarat in the days of AlblrOnl, as he says, “This town is 
called Narayan by our people. After it had fallen into decay, 
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the inhabitants migrated to another place called Jadura.” 
The name Narayana was apparently derived from a celebrated 
temple of that god at Bayana. As regards Jadura, Sachau 
says, “This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the signs of 
the Arabic text ^^cw|) ftre the name of a place.” It, 

however, seems that the reading intended is Rajauri, i. e. 
Rajyapurl or Rajyapura which is the same as the modern 
Rajor. It may further be pointed out that Alblrunl’s Canon 
Ma%ud%em gives the latitudes and longitudes of both Bazana 
(or Narayan) and Bhillamala, longitudes being reckoned from 
the coast of the Atlantic and Bagdad being located at 70"^. 
As however the longitude recorded for Bazana is palpably 
wrong, it hardly helps us in locating the city. 

The above discussion will show that Harez was never 
the name of Rajputana. According to the combined testimony 
of inscriptions and of Hiuen-tsang (7th century) and Albirunl 
(11th century), the capital of Gurjaratra or the Gurjara 
country in Rajputana was at first at Bhinmal in the Jodhpur 
State, next it was at Bayana in the Bharatpur State, and 
afterwards at Rajorgadh in the Alwar State. The Arab 
Geographers, therefore, speak of Gurjara and not of Harez. 



WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINAGE OF 
MEDIAEVAL GUJARAT 


By Prof. Bhogilal J. Sandesara, M. A., 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, 

Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

We have very scanty information about weights, measures 
and coinage current in mediaeval Gujarat — that is, Gujarat 
under the Chaulukya or Solanki dynasty which ruled in 
Anahilawad Patan from the end of the tenth century of the 
Vikrama era upto V. S. 1360, when the armies of Sultan 
Allauddin Khilji invaded and conquered Gujarat. 

Politically, culturally and economically the Chaulukya 
period was the most prosperous period in the history of 
Gujarat. Literary and inscriptional evidence bears ample 
testimony to it. Splendour of Gujarat under SidhharSja and 
Kumarapala has become legendary. But it is very strange 
that not a single coin struck by the Chaulukya kings has been 
found as yet 1 

History of Gujarat before the Chanlukyas has come 
to light mainly through epigraphic and numismatic evidence. 
Coins of the Indo-Greek rulers, the Kshatraps, the Traikutakas, 
the Bodhis, the Guptas, the Valabhis, the Rashtrakutas and 
the Hanas are found in Gujarat in large numbers, but it is 
simply astonishing that we have not, as yet, come across a 
single coin of the Chaulukya kings, who ruled in comparatively 
later times, and whose reign witnessed a great commercial 
development. From this, some scholars are led to believe 
that the Chaulukya kings might not have struck their own coins 
and only certain types of metal-pieces were current as coins; 
while others believe that a great amount of foreign currency 
was present in Gujarat, and hence the rulers might not have 
found it necessary to strike coins in their own mints* ; they 
had issued only certain copper-coins known as Tc^nkas. 

But either of these two surmises cannot be correct in 
their entirety, because we get the names of so many coins 
from the contemporary Jain prabandhas (which are historical 
works composed from religious point of view), mahakavya^i 


[ It is possible that a fair percentage of the Oadhiya silver pieces, so 
commonly found in Gujarat and Maiwa, may have been issued by the 
Chaulukya rulers. A, 8. A, ] 
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kathanakas and inscriptions* Even the Dvyasratfa-mahakavya 
of great Hemachandra alone fiirnisiies valuable information 
in this matter. At several places in the prahandhas the 
Tafikanalan (mints) are referred to. and some standard coins are 
mentioned as the Bhimapriifa, Vimlapriyit, etc., which shows 
that the Chaulukya kings of Gujarat had got their own mints, 
and that coins of some of those kings, eg., Hhimadeva, 
Visaladeva, etc., were known thioiigb their own names. 

Information regarding weights and measures which is 
available from contemporary evidence is even more scanty, and 
we can hardly get a complete picture of the system prevalent 
in mediaeval Gujarat. 

Hence the old Gujarati commentary on the Oanitasdra of 
^ridharacharya, which gives almost complete table of weights, 
measures and coinage, will be useful to the students of this 
subject. The only copy availabh^ of this rare work is preserved 
in the Oriental Institute of Bai oda, and 1 am highly indebted 
to Dr. B, Bhattacharya, Director of the Institute, for putting 
the manuscript at my disposal for my study. The manuscript 
contains 7 pages written in fine DevanagarT script. It was 
copied down in Anahilwad Patan, the mediaeval capital of 
Gujarat, in V. S. 1 149 by one Rajakirtimisra, for instruction 
of the children of a wealthy Modha Bania family, which shows 
that the weights, measures and coins mectioned therein were 
of current use. 

In the beginning of the manuscript 'there is some miscel- 
laneous writing about arithmetic, which I have omitted here. 
Then begins the Ganitasdra, The anonymous old Gujarati 
commentator of the woik has added a great deal of new' 
information in his commentary, which is not to be found in the 
original And hence the importance of the work. Names of 
many weights, measures and coins referred to in the com- 
mentary, w’hich is written at Patan in North Gujarat, are found 
in the inscriptions at MSngrol in southern Kathiawad and at 
Nadol in Marwar, which shows that they w'cre current all 
over Gujarat and also in Marwad, which was a part of 
mediaeval Gujarat politically, culturally and linguistically. This 
commentary is the only source available, wherein we get 
systematic tables of weights, measures and coins of this period, 
and as such, I take the opportunity to publish it here with 
relevant notes. But I must say that the subject is so important 
and interesting that it deserves to be treated in a separate 
monograph. 

The text of Ganitasdra with the old Gujarati commentary, 
as given in the manuscript, is as follows — 
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I. «wrr ftr# i 

sftw^i^r4: 1) 

si«r?firfir s«3«r i tol i ft i «« 

*rft?w I I nftcrftrwsm- 

sniwJw I ft*r^ sRfflft I ^«wiffnn«r r ft f?«n i ft«f sRfr i 

ft5 ftg i #?iwftq^g, 

««4?fl5w*i3. ft’spng ftof (N ?rg s«R«re ^nnnr- 

HU *r»ft5 9W«r snftqr ci«n ejft, en^*r «r«{fJi3a[^'' 

«#N^wi§ nftg sreaflf 5 

Sir: ftf^fts: I ft«p*?r5f nftci?: I ?r4?i5n4*Trf l 

STTRS: Slftssf srr«Ri: I 

snn ^ sft«rei^: » 

giftsjg T^er «flw, iftin, ftft 

^r, iftnftft ?ffre ^qr-qcisf *i"?« 

[After this comes some unimportant writing about arith- 
metical numbers, which has been omitted here.] 

TI. ^«sirq«i: giiift qiiil i 

•t^ t {WKIZV Noftf «WT, ^ wtqt^ 

^ V, ^ ’to iB3t #1^, V «fWl qg, 

'rft giig^i ^ ^ «nf'l«, v qrifl^ tftg, ^ v 

ftf , ftff 3 i9i '» ?rg, joft ^an, ?rfii ^ 

OT», wft ^ wtfvr, ?rft ^o HlgaOw, wft v# eiqqf, wftj tfo nqi- 
sift ^I, Wft Voo qnftHT 

III. g^ft« qigtiW anftqi «ift enq^ «» 
ftiftfWl®< ajnrt ? 

(0 h 

«R^ trw ftfet ar^ « ^air *i«n ftg^ q^ q^r noif 8lf^ 
qtft ^an' 1 «frs, in% qg\ ?r5t v «ft qg, >Qqfe qjqg, n 

qft afWig, qft qg, «|o qft qift, t* wft NR, qft qft 

iiR«q "i 
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IV. % *n5?r1w swmn » 

*f5n"i^ «u5fli35f5T - 5*ria»^.*r'5ftf ga»>i^: ii 

I? iq<fiq?jn: 14'«qfo«?n Wff^ I 

< ^ 3r(^ ^?fl, ^ qig, ^ <5 qifis iq^g qq^ 

«WWft^I3, IS qTf« »T3[|qf3, ?H 1 «. cf^ 1'^ aflj 

V. ^?fl«r aft 'aipPTf an? aifa ig 4 
ft«aRr«pt gaar^ «h qisIqEl^ a2% ^qfta ) 
a^fsTO a5r%a ^ar qqi»t saaficftrl?: 11 

ftsaia^ aofts a?g, %f? ai^ ajra, 
afti ag ^ -. 

VI. ga<nift« arg^i5aaai«in 1 ia<Sa:«ia^'^n3afta^a- 

ai^?««fi5jT5tq??rfat tif^fa ciai qsi’caiRagtfcralaig^a- 

1 sftfsalafaft aajftaiqifJr a?# ^ifk 1 
i» afaaftr as. ga'n^ift as i«> a^ai^r, astj^ as 
ss *R0q|9ni^aiggiaiaag^i(f^^ifraaiaa. 

VII. ^a ai^afaa ^iftiat aas afa aiRt <1 %^ftrs. 9 % 
*— 

aii?«f a)«^ftRf^ag?ia*l a^a • 

JW^agfia^iaa a«: Mmg’faaa 11 
sTia'i aaa r«aa 9 ?^ ? ’\^ aqaif^^ 1 fsf. v jwg, v sfta 
waf, 'T «na(« arg, is aiP> 

VIII. saaf^ aisaafaa aiPiar aaq aifa i« 1 aififtrs. 
fisfira I 

ag««l ^ftag afiSaiat aaftaai afaaaiaafta 1 
5^: aftar agf«r: ^^fa«nat a5S%a 5nft 11 

9i|— V qqi5S aRj), v arat aig, v ai^r Ilf, ia ai3r aaf, 
^ art frtj, V ai«ft, «wi«Ri< ai»ftaf 1 

S- ...t ’i aJftr? aan^a, ’i qai^ eraarsft, ^ ^laanfl 

V ai^ moif, v qi5r ^f, < If fiaa, is If i- 

W 1» gaf "IS* H W 

*Bn{ M’l® araai^, » 5 rf i*^v. aaraf, gjif 
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< 

IX. wnfq-?! 3 ii(5i^t aoif e?p4 i<r*ri i r»?f! en^i'i \ 

[The ari/a is not written in the ms., probably owing to the 
copyist’s oversight.] 

4^ fij5! siq, V 5!*n?, Y giuR ^ 'n^i^ «n4?5^|, 

If qi^a! «i§, 75, '* 7Rj ^5s, Yo ^Rr 

3n^3, Y qn^. c ^5^ 3?qq^j, 

\o arqqH'flt, 

qiq«l, q'?? arq^iq®!, qq^ 2?!q ; 

^ qR qqqt qqq? i 

X. i«^qPiq ^(Riqr qq? auql i 55 )%?. f%q| 05 q 3?ra*i t 
5^^sf3|qgcq? qf^Rjqqr qoq: 1 

^qq*lq’ qgt^SETH II 

8fiq^ qqf f%q^ a?! a « qi:<uq ag, ^ qfq erfsa, M aitgRi fig, 
Y ?iRr , q«oo Tpifti qiq, •* qrq ^913, ^vfq 1 

XI. ^aql q^qifqqgg^q q<^%fiiqqq^ qqRq 1 

q^fe^rlqHqsiqRqif: q3?q?rqR^q?q«ftU: || 

1^ qqf f%qq 313' a q>f wfgRs fig, < fr(^ ^’5, ^ 5(f% ^g, 
qRr ^ag. q* ^af^ fsqifq qq 1 

[Here we find some slokas giving information about 
Puranic geography and division of time, and also the 
commentary on those slokaa, which being not relevant to our 
purpose, I have not given here.] 

t^ef q?q? q(qqqi< «#|q^iqi4srf qqiHH, I 

q^sRq Jiqq^^ f^rC )*qqRq 1 

q^qisqqi^ qsRr qftqfq4 qrgqnpf qsRr 11 
qiwf pq% «i aiwf Rifetf qqi 1 
g?qg^ qnwr qlq» q ll 

qfqisRRlXapql JUT%»ref^ 3 1 
Ifaftaf sq^q qq» filfTrl H 
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««^5i f5sf«5t 511^ n 

w«if a«fl?«BTOr5Hf^ wfiiHi# ufa i sfl4l3r8Rft?i 

«ii^ioit <n5!ui5 =5ii«Jii^ ( i ) qsrjferw 

fl#uisr^ II 0 II g*t 5 ^^W(384t! II II 

NOTES 

The manuscript of the Oanitasara was copied down in 
V. S. 1449, i. e. about 89 years after Gujarat was conquered 
by the Moslems (V.S. 1360). The commentary in old Gujarati 
must have been composed sometime before this date, probably 
during the Rajput rule. But from the form of the language, 
it is evident that the work can hardly be earlier than the first 
half of the fourteenth century of the Vikrama Era. The date 
of the copying down of the work and the fact that it was copied 
dowii for the instruction of the children of a family of the 
merchant class, possibly by the family teacher, shows that 
the tables of the weights, measures and coins which were 
prevalent during the Hindu rule were also generally current 
even after the Moslem rule was established. 

I. The author says that he is writing this commentary 
for BMavabodhana ---{hat is, for the enlightenment of the 
common people. It would be interesting to note that in old 
Gujarati, especially in the Jain literature, Gujarati com- 
mentaries of Sanskrit or Prakrit works are generally known as 
BalavabodhaB. 

II. This is the table of coins. Names of several coins 
mentioned in this table are found in some inscriptions from 
Gujarat and Marwad, while others like Lohadiut Vdukudiu, 
and Dramadha, etc., are known for the first time. The name 
VifhsopaJea^ is found in an inscription of Thakkur Rajapaladeva 
from Nadol, dated V. S. 1200. The VUd in this table is the 
same as Vimsopdka. It was a small coin of copper. The 
word is spelled as Vtsopaka also*. The word Ruo has been 
used in an inscription of above mentioned RajapSladeva dated 
V. S. 1202*. In an inscription in the Sodhadi Vav at Mangrol 


1* Jiuavij^yaji : pTnchifich L^kha Sdrhgrahat Vol. 2, No 383. 
2. JbifI, No. 384. 

8. Ibid. 

8 
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in the Southern Kathiawad, dated V. S. 1202, the word 
Rupaka is mentioned as follows — OTf 

'^he Rupaha of this inscription and Ruo of 
above mentioned Rajapaladeva’s inscription are probably 
indentical with Rfio in our table. Acharya Hemachandra men- 
tions Ruadau in an Apabhraihsa verse quoted in his Prakrit 
Grammar — (4-419), 'He does not spend even 
a rupee after dharma*. This Ruadau is the same as Run. 

In the Mangrol inscription we also find the word 
Karshapana. This coin is very old. We find it in the Smfitis of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya andNarada. Kdrshapam was sometimes con- 
sidered equal to 1 pana and sometimes to 16 pami^^. Our table 
says—if|^?[rw: ; which indicates that Piirdm may be a 

synonym of the silver panut which was equalled to 16 copper 
panas. It is evident from the table that the Pam was a copper 
coin, and that its price was equal to 80 cowries. 

In the beginning of the table we find — ^ 

I The word hodt mentioned herein is old. In an 
Apabhrarhsa verse quoted by Acharya Hemachandra in his 
Prakrit grammar, we find — lift 

(4-335), “The lion does not get even a bodt, while the elephant 
is bought at lakhs of rupees.” The Sanskrit commentary 
called Do4hakavritti on the Apabhrariiga quotations of 
Hemachandra explains the word as Kapardika (cowrie), but 
our table definitely shows that KaginI (Sk. Kakini) or BodI was 
not a cowrie, but its price was equal to 20 cowries. As the 
verse quoted by Hemachandra indicates, it was a token of 
insignificant value. 

The word drama or dramma is found very often in literature 
and inscriptions. It is current as dama in several modern 
Indian vernaculars. Originally the Sanskrit word dramma is 
derived from the Greek word drachme. Dirham used for the 
coins of Moslem rulers like Mahmud of Ghazna was also from 
this word. It was the largest standard coin, and was made 
of gold or silver. Our table says that dramma was equal to 
5 Mupakas, 

Several coins which are not referred to in our table are 
found in the commentary on the Dvy^rayu Mahdkaya of 
Hemachandra. In addition to the Bnpaka, the coin for half a 
Bupaki was also current, and it was known as Bhagdka 

1. G. V. Ao.Tcya : Historical Inscrijotions of Gujarat^ Vol 2. no. 146. 

2* When pana was merely a oontraotion of kdrshapana, it was equated 
to it ; when it is stated that one pana was equal to 16 paniu the rates of valae 
between the copper pana (roughly equal to 80 rcUUs) and silver ^ana (roughly 
equal to 82 raitis) is stated* 
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(17-94). There are references of the coins equal in price to 20 
Eupahu (17, 81). These must be golden coins. Among 
other golden coins, Bitta and NUKka are referred to. The 
weight of NUKka was 108 suvarmpdat (17, 83-84), and of 
Bitta, 16 MSshat (4,445). According to our tables (see 111, IX), 
pda was equal to 4 Kars has, and it shows that Nishka must be a 
golden coin of very large size. Surpa was a small coin ; a 
flower garland could be had for a Surpa (17, 48). Prastha is 
also referred to as a coin. 

Ill, IV, V. These are the tables of weights for precious 
metals like gold and silver. The table given by the Smritikaras 
Manu,Yajnavalkya and NSrada is like it. There was cona- 
derable difference of opinion among the authors from different 
provinces of India regarding the weight of masha, kariha, etc. 
Almost all the weights referred to in these tables are already 
known from various other sources. But even then, the present 
tables are particularly important in as much as they state for 
the first time, whnt system of weights was used in a commercial 
province like Gujarat for precious metals. 

It is not mentioned here as to from what substance these 
weights were made. But elsewhere we are told that either they 
were made of iron or of the stones from rivers Gandaki or 
Narmada, which being very hard would not be easily worn 
out. 


VI. Our table says that one and the same weight carried 
different values with reference to different articles. In case 
of perfumes like saffron, and precious metals like gold one 
pala was equal to 10 Oadianas, while in case of fine textiles, it 
was equal to 16 gadia0s. The commentary adds that this 
system of weights was prevalent in the countries of Kanoj, 
Malva and Gujarat. 

VII. These are the weights for corn. They date from a 
very old time. We find them in the Arthasastra of Kaujilya, 
and also in the Bhavisyapuram and the Padmapura^. In the 
Puranai the table has been given c.xactly like this, but in addi- 
tion, two more items are mentioned : 2 Pdas = I Prasrti, 2 
Pratrtit^l Kudava. It seems that the Kudava was = 16 tolas, 
prasihatatA tolas, Adhaka=:2% tolas, and .^o?»a=1024 tolas. 

VIII. These are also the weights for corn. They are 
especially important, because very few of them are current in 
Wodern Gujarat and Marwad ; and only a small number of 
them is known from the literary and inscriptional sources. 
PavSla and PMi of this table are synonymous respectively with 
Pails and Paili, The word Paila is mentioned in the Smjaka 
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grant of Karna Solanki of V. S. 1200, and also in the Madol 
inscriptions of Tbakkur RajapSladeva of V. S. 1200 and 1202. 
Paila was equal to four lbs. 

The weight Muia is referred to in the table. It is said 
that one JlfudS was equal to 10 hdatU. In the present day 
Gujarat, iToItMt is = 16 maunds. As the table says that one 
Kalan^ 16 8ei, we may take Sei as equivalent to one maund. 

From the literary sources like the Jaga4ueartra of Sarva- 
nandasari it is known that Jaga(jushah, that great philanthropist 
from Cutch, had distributed thousands of muda$ of corn among 
the poor during the great three year famine of V. S. 1313>15. 
During the Cbaulukya period, Cutch was a part of the Gujarat 
empire, and there is no wonder if an identical system ot weights 
and measures was prevalent in Gujarat and Cutch. 

The Pvy^raya commentary of Purnakalaga furnishes a 
useful new reference. It gives a weight achit, and adds that 
it was equal to 10 bh3ras (4*45). At several other places Sakaf 
(a cartload) has been given as synonym of achit, and its weight 
is said to be 6400000 Ou/hjat. In the same work a measure 
called LoMta is also given (17,82) 

IX. Measures for liquids like oil and ghee. Several of 
the names are known for the first time from this table. 

X, XI. Measures for land. Most of the measures given in 
this table are quite well known and are current in many parts 
of modern India. In the inscriptions the word Hdvau is given 
as Bdavaha (modern Gujarati Hdava — “a piece of land which 
can be tilled by one plough”) The measure Netam is known for 
the first time, as far as my information goes. 



A NEW FIND OF GOLD COINS IN RAIGARH STATE 
By Pr. a. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 


The five gold coins that are discussed in this paper were 
found together in a field in Kharsia circle of Raigarh state 
in Central Provinces along with a broken and twisted copper 
pot. The exact place of the find is the bed of the outlet of 
a field in village Parsadih, 13 miles from the Kharsia Railway 
Station of B. N. Railway, 74 miles east of Bilaspur. The find 
was reported to me by Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandeya, Hon. 
Secretary, Mahakosal Historical Research Society. I then wrote 
to Mr. J. Mahanta, Bar-at-law, Dewan Saheb of Raigarh State, 
for a loan of the coins for examination and photographing. 
He readily acceded to my request and placed the coins at my 
disposal for publication. I'he numismatic world owes him a 
great debt of gratitute for the facilities given by him in the 
publication of the coins. The broken and twisted copper 
pot found along with them is most probably a part of the pot 
in which the hoard was originally kept. The pot however was 
a small one and could hardly have contained more than 
twenty coins of the Padma-fahka type. 


This discovery sheds considerable light on the medieval 
history of south Ko^ala. Of the five coins, one belongs to the 
Muslim period. It was deciphered for me by Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal. It is a mohur of Nasifu-d*din Mahmud I, who 
is known to have ruled at Delhi between 1246 and 1266 A. D. 
He was a pious and abstemious ruler ; government was carried 
on by Balban ; but the de jure ruler was permitted to issue 
coins. The date of the coin is off the flan. It must have 
been some year between 660 and 669 A. H. Whatever the 
full date may have been, it clearly falls within the known 
dates of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud. The coin is an issue of the 
Dehli mint. It measures IT". I give below its description. 


Obverse. In double circle 

Margin— 

aCJ) SjA 

Small circles over ^ 
and 


Reverse. In double circle 

Margin — 
jXmJ) Jii® 
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Translation of legend on obverse, Traces of date are 

‘In the time (of) the Imam visible, but it cannot be 

A1 must‘a§im’ made out with certainty. 

Commander of the faithful.’ 

PI. XA, S 

Of the remaining four gold coins in the find three are 
Padma~t<i^iia8 of the Yadava king Singhana, o. 1210 to <?. 1247 
A, D. The Padrm-tahhas of this type have been long known to 
numismatists. They were first published by Eliot in his 

Coim of South India ; he conjecturally ascribed them to the 

Kadamba dynasty ruling in the 5th or the 6th century A. D.' 
Rapson also accepted this attribution to the Kadamba dynasty, 
but doubted whether the coins can be as old as the 6th 

century A. D.* 

It was Mr. Srinivas Raghav Aiyangar who for the first 
time advanced the theory that these Padma tahha9 are really 
the coins of the Yadava rulers who were in power in the 13th 
century A. D. In Numismatic Supplement^ No. 250, he has 
published and illustrated the coins of four Yadava rulers, 
Sihghana, Krishna, Mahadeva and Ramachandra®. 

Three of the four Padma-fankas found in the present find 
bear a close resemblance to the coins of Singhana illustrated by 
Mr. Aiyangar. They are all cup-shaped, concave on one side 
and convex on the other. The reverse is quite blank. The 
obverse has got a lotus in the centre and four marks punched 
in four corners. At each, end of one diagonal there is a partly 
preserved letter Sri in the old Kannada Telugii script. At one 
of the ends of the other diagonal we have the name of the king 
and at the other the auspicious mark of a conch. 

On the three coins of Singhana, his name can be read 
fairly well on the original pieces. But as the coins are concave, 
it is difficult to photograph them so well as to render the 
legend legible in the photograph. I have therefore given a draw- 
ing of the first of them, which faithfully represents the legend 
in the original form and characters. In the case of coin No. 1, 
the plate gives two photographs, la and lb, with different ex- 
posures, and also its drawing, Ic. The first letter sa is very clear 
on all the three coins. Its upper left limb is truncated on coin 
No. 1, PI. XA, la ; its remaining portion can be clearly seen in the 
drawing (PI. XA, ic) which will enable the reader to make out 
its outlines on the coins illustrated in PI. XA, a-4. The first letter 


1. Eliot : Coins of South India, p. 56, 

2. fiapaon : Indian Coins, p. 82 pi. V, IS. 

8. J* A. 8. B., 1925, Namiamatio Bupplement, p. 6. 
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is simply la on coins Nos. 1 and 2, P|. XA, i*a. but nS (standing 
for al with its mStrS truncated) in coin No. 3, Pl< XAi 3. The 
letter ffha is also clear on all the three coins ; its form can be 
made out in the drawing of coin No. 1, PI. XA, ic which will 
enable the reader to trace it in the rather dim photographs. 
Oha is followed by «a which is of the modern Nigarl variety, 
with three prominent lines hanging down. It is quite clear on all 
the coins in the original and its form is faithfully reproduced 
in the drawing of coin No. 1. It is hoped that it will enable 
the reader to trace its outlines on Pi. XA, i-3. 

There can thus be no doubt that the full legend is Sihgha- 
pa, and that these coins were issued by the famous ruler of the 
YSdava dynasty of that name. 

The upper part of the letters on the fourth coin, (PI. XA, i-a) 
has been truncated ; it is therefore difficult to conjecture what 
the name of the king was who issued the coin. I am however 
publishing a photograph of the coin in the hope that it may 
be later found useful for comparison when better preserved 
specimens of this type are found. 

On the coins of Singhana below his name there is an 
object, which can best be described as a sword in its sheath. 
There are two dot-like objects attached to the sword ; 
they may be intended to indicate the handle of the sword 
or the loop of the sheath. 

On the fourth Padma-tanka, we have a bow below the 
legend instead of the sword A similar bow can be seen on 
the Padma-ianka published by Eliot in Coins of South India, 

PI. I, 8. 

This discovery of the three coins of the Yadava king 
Sihgha^a along with a coin of Na$iru-d-dln Mahmud in the 
fields of the village Parsadih in Raigarh state in Eastern C. P. 
or ancient south Kosala throws important new light on the 
history of the Ysdavas. In his well-known prasatH, Hemadri 
claims that the Yadava king Singhana had captured an 
elephant corps belonging to king Jajalla and deprived king 
Kakkula of his sovereignty.’ Patana inscription, dated in 
1206 A.D., states that kings of Mathura and Benares had felt 
the sting of the Yidava power and that a petty general of 
Sihgbapa had defeated a Muslim ruler.* In the absence of 

» v. 4i. 
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cori‘o'borative evidence these claitns were usually teken to be 
untbunded. Jsjalla II, the last Easterti Chedi ruler of that 
name ruling in South KoSala or Chhattisgarh, died in o. 1170. 
The dynasty did riot however terminate with hirri ; Jajalladeva 
II was succeeded by Ratribdeva III and the latter perhaps by 
Prithvideva III. No Jajalladeva III is however known to have 
succeeded these rulers in the first decade of the ISth century. 

The discovery of three coins of Singhana Ih the very 
heart of the kingdom of the Chedis of Ratanpur now enables 
us to understand the statements in Hemadri’s prasatti better. 
It is possible that Prithvideva III may have been succeeded 
by Jajalladeva III j only we have yet got no definite evidence 
to prove his existence or rule. Or it may be that in c. 1270 
A. D. when Hemadri composed his eulogy, there was no definite 
information at Devagiri about the name of the Eastern Chedi 
king defeated by Singhana about 60 years before. Jajalladeva 
was however a name closely associated with the Eastern Chedi 
dynasty, and Hemadri may have thought it convenient to 
introduce it in connection with the exploits of his patron’s 
grand -father. It is well known how Chaucer introduces 
[Djemetrius as king of Ind in his Knight’s Tale, the incidents 
in which occurred more than 1500 years after the death of 
that Indo-Bactrian king. Hemadri may have done the same, 
if it is conclusively proved that Prithvideva III was really 
never succeeded by a Jajalladeva III, ruling in Chattisgarh in 
the first decade of the 13th century. 

While admitting that the gold coins often travel over long 
distances with traders and pilgrims, it has to be recognised 
that the discovery of the three coins oj Singhana in Raigarh 
state, which formed the very heart of the old Eastern Chedi 
kingdom, now makes it very probable that Hemadri was not 
merely drawing on his imagination, when he referred to the 
defeat of king Jsjalla by Sifighana. It would appear that 
Sifighaiija not only defeated his contemporary in Chhattisgarh, 
but also occupied the country for some time as claimed by a 
YSdava inscription found in Mysore.^ Eastern Chedi rule had 
practically come to an end by the beginning of the 13th 
century, and it is not unlikely that after the defeat of 
Jajalla III, the Yadavas may have occupied a portion of the 
kingdom for a few decades. It must have been during this 
period of occupation that gold coins of the conqueror began to 
circulate in Chhatisgarh, some of which were included in the 
hoard that was discovered in Parsadih village. 



An. Bejf. X'ftat* At. B., idS9, p. 14% 


[: Ohikka Bakkanna 
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The statement of Hemadri and the Patana plates that 
Singhana deprived king Kakkiila of his sovereignty must also 
be taken to mean that he defeated the contemporary ruler of 
the Western Chedi house of Jubblepore, rather than a king of 
that very name. It now appears probable that the Yadavas 
were in a position to retain the Chedi dominions for two or 
three decades. While they held Jubblepore and Ratanpur, 
they may have made an effort to capture Benares also ; hence 
the statement of the Patana inscription that the king of 
Benares felt the sting of the Yadava power. Whether the 
Yadavas ever penetrated upto Mathura as claimed by the 
Patana inscription must be left aii open question in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

The Yadavas probably held the Chedi dominions for about 
three decades. The discovery of the coin of Nasiru-d-din 
Mahmud along with the three coins of Singhana shows that it 
was probably during his rule that the Yadavas had to evacuate 
this territory owing to the pressure of the Muslim advance. 
The claim of the Patana inscription quoted on p. 149 above, 
that a petty general of Singhana defeated a Muslim general 
may refer to some of the incidents of the conflicts between 
the two powers in Chhattisgarh. It is however also likely 
that it may refer to some skirmishes on the outskirts of Malwa, 
where also conflicts between the two powers were possible. 


9 



DIRHAM OF AL MUQTADIR 


By Mr. Naji Al Asil, Director General of 
Antiquities, Iraq. 

[A paper on a Bull and Horseman type of coin of the 
Abbasid Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah Jaafar has been published 
by me in this Volume on pp. 75-78. I had requested Mr. Naji 
Al Asil, Director General of Antiquities, to throw further light on 
the coin. I am printing below his communication, which was 
received too late to be published along with my original paper. 

A. S. A.] 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated 25/11/1946 in which 
you enquired about the Dirham of Al Muqtadir, which was 
found by this Department, we append below some explanations. 
Other detailed information will be included in a future number 
of ** Sumer". 

1. To our knowledge no dirham has been found on one 
side of which is a picture of a bull and on the other 
a mounted horseman except the Dirham of Al 
Muqtadir in question. 

2. This is not an ordinary dirham used in currency. It 
must be of the kind called “Silat” dirhams, which are 
usually struck on occasions such as “Ids” and festive 
celebrations. 

3. To our knowledge, the most ancient Abbasid pictorial 
coin is that of Al Mutawakkil Allah. On one side 
of it is the picture of the Caliph with a camel and 
driver. It was struck in 241 A.H. 

4. The coins which were struck by the Shahi kings of 
Kabul valley and the Punjab, bearing the pictures 
of the bull and the horseman, (i. e. those which 
resemble the dirham of Muqtadir and are published 
in the first Volume of the Catalogue of the Coint in the 
Indian Muteum by V. A. Smith, pp. 259, Plate No. 26, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) bear Indian inscriptions, while the 
dirham of Al Muqtadir has its beautiful Kufic 
lettering. 

5. These coins which were struck by the Shabis of Kabul 
have been thus referred to by Shaikh Ja’afar bin Ali 
of Damascus in his book “Mabasin Al Tijarah” 
which he wrote in the year 670. A.H. 
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The Author says ; 

‘•I was sitting one day in Tripoli in Syria in the market 
when an auctioneer came with broken silver amongst which 
there was a sound dirham. Its weight exceeded one “mithcal"; 
on one side of it there was a picture of bull, on the other an 
image of a mounted horseman with a very handsome face. 
On both sides there were inscriptions in a language I do not 
understand. I bought ’the silver and the dirham remained in 
my hands. One of the learned men of Damascus, Persian in 
origin, saw it with me. He told me that he knows the origin 
of this dirham. It is, as he said, struck in India, and is being 
used extensively in Gazna. He recited some verse in Persian 
in this dirham. 

He told me further that the translation of the inscriptions 
on one side is : — 

“Anyone who keeps this dirham and does not spend it 
except in a reasonable way, on religous commands, is like the 
horseman who is master of the animal and himself. ^ 

On the other side the inscription is ; — 

“He who spends this is like the bull in discrimination. He 
does not know himself or anything else.” 

6. It is our opinion that the minter who struck the 
dirham of Muqtadir provided the model for the coins 
of the Shahis of Kabul. The bull resembles an 
Indian bull in appearance. The other interpretation 
is that the dirham is of Indian origin. The horseman 
is represented carrying the reins in his right hand 
contrary to the' Arab cus*^om. The right hand is 
reserved usually for the sw ^ <1. 

[I am looking forward with great interest for further 
information on this interesting coin type, which the Director 
General of Antiquities has promised to publish in a future 
number of the Sumer. I had referred to two possibilities 
about the interpretation of this type. (1) That the coin 
type may have been borrowed by the Baghdad Caliph from the 
Shshi rulers of the Kabul valley (2) That it may have been 
issued by some Hindu chief recently converted to Islam, who 
was a feudatory of the Caliph. I have already indicated that 
the first of the above two views appeared to me as probable. 


pChe tisnslatioa of the obverse legend, as glvM by the learned scholar of 
f^amasons to Shaikh Ja’afarbin All, is a pore fiction. This side has only the 
name of the king. The reverse has no inscription at all, except in the case of 
the Mins of Spalapatldeva, the legend on which has not yet been deciphered. 

At St 
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The insuperable difficulty in accepting the Director General’s 
view that the Hindu rulers of the Kabul valley borrowed this 
type from the dirham of A1 Muqdadir is that there is clear evi- 
dence to show that they started this coin type in c. 875 A,D., i.e. 
about fifty years before the time of the Caliph A1 Muqtadir. 
It will be possible to accept the view that the type first 
originated in Baghdad, if it could be proved that it bad 
been started by some predecessor of A1 Muqtadir earlier than 
(?. 875 A. D. 

It is further worth noting that the type was not one ordi- 
narily used in currency, as Mr. Naji al Asil has himself observed 
above. There is no evidence whatever to show that its 
specimens were current in the Kabul valley rendering their 
imitation probable. The coins are so rare that they are a 
numismatic novelty. The coins of the Shahi rulers were on 
the other hand quite common at Ghazna and well known in 
Western Asia, as shown by the testimony of the Arab Author 
quoted by Mr. Naji Al Asil. They could therefore well have 
been borrowed in Baghdad. A.S.A^ 



SOME INTERESTING COINS IN WATSON MUSEUM. 


By Mr. B. L. Mankad, B. A., LL. B., Curator, 

^ Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

I publish in this paper few coins of Rana Vikramaditya of 
Porbandar and of Zorawar and Bismilla, the Rulers of 
Radhanpur which are in the coin-cabinet of the Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. They differ in some respects from the coins 
of the same rulers in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as described 
by Mr. Allan in Volume IV of Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, They therefore deserve to be brought to the notice of 
the numismatists. 

Coins of Rana Vikramaditya of Porbandar 

Like the early coins of Nawanagar, the reverse of these 
coins of Rana Vikramaditya contains the design adopted from 
a Gujarat coin of Muzaffar Shah III which reads ^UaiJ! 

Below this is added in NagarT >41 On the obverse are found 
the portions of the legend j Mi (Pl- XC, i-a)* 

There are seven silver and eighteen copper coins in the Museum 
of this type. The weights and sizes of silver coins vary from 
15 to 68 grains and *3 to "55 inches respectively, while those of 
copper coins vary from 58 to 170 grains and *48 to *3 3 inches 
respectively. 

The coins described in Mr. Allan’s Catalogue resemble 
these coins in several respects, but they differ from them in 
having on the reverse instead of It would be 

worthwhile ascertaining what import the word could have 
on these coins. The word would of course denote the 
title of the rulers. These coins were issued from 1831 A. D. 
and onwards. 

Coins of Zorawar & Bismilla, Rulers of Radhanpur, 

Kings Zorawar and Bismilla ruled at Radhanpur from 
1824 to 1874 and 1874 to 1895 A. D. Their coins in the 
museum are thick and misshapen. On the coins of Zorawar 
we have a uniface impression Jo on the reverse (PI. XC, 3) 
and on those of Bismilla we have at the same place the uniface 
impression Bl in Gujarati written in Balbodha style, i- e. 
a top line (PI. XC, 4). The obverse is quite blank in both the 
cases. There are seventeen copper coins of Zorawar m 
this Museum and their weights and sizes vary from 90 to 1 56 
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grains and •35x'48 to *5 x 7 inches respectively, as they are 
oblong in shape. There are only two coins of Bismilla 
weighing and measuring 122 and 143 grs. and ‘5x. 6 and ‘5x.S 
respectively. 

The coins of Zorawar as described in Mr. Allan’s Oatdogite 
have the uniface impression Gh> while those of Bismills^bave 
the impression Ji. We fail to understand what connotation 
the letter Q-o can have on the coins of Zorawar ; similarly, the 
significance of letter Ji on the coins of Bismilla cannot be 
understood. The letters J o and Bi would, of course, represent 
the first letters of the names Zorawar and Bismilla respectively. 

We hope the numismatic scholars would throw more 
light on this. 



NOTE ON INDO-SASSANIAN COINS. 

By Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 

Fifty coins selected from a hoard of more than 3000 coins, 
discovered at Piplaj in Ajmer-Merwara, had been kindly sent to 
me for inspection last December by Mr. U. C. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., Curator of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. They per- 
tain to the type of coins, commonly called Indo-Sassanian. 
This term can be easily explained as referring to coins of the 
Sassanian type, particularly of the reverse-type of the fire-altar 
flanked by an attendant on either side, but struck in India. That 
the coins in question have nothing to do with the Sassanian 
coinage, even with the satrapal coinage, is absolutely certain. 

All these coins of the Piplaj hoard are without legend or 
symbol of any type whatsoever ; the presumed obverse marks, 
as given on p. 99 of The Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
Indiut vol. VII, parts I & II, seem to be only traits pertaining 
to the extremely rough outlines of a bust, facing right, even in 
spite of the learned note of the Chief Editor^ (i6id.,p. 99, note 1). 

The reverse of these coins, PI. VIII B, Fig. 1, as deduced 
from four well preserved coins, is comparable to that of a coin 
of the Major General A. Cunningham’s Collection, illustrated in 
his Coins of Mediceval India pi. VI, No. 14 etc. and reproduced 
here in P|. VIII B, i4. It is derived from the reverse of the 
coins of the Sassanian king Firu;^, through the intermediary 
of the reverse of the Hephthalite coin No. 3 of pi. IV, 
^facing p. 36 of J, Num, Soc, India, vol. VII, parts I & II. 

It seems that Indo-Sassanian coins are degenerate speci- 
mens of the Hephthalite coinage, once current in India as far 
east as Rajputana and Malwa. From the standpoint of the 
more or less summary treatment of their obverse and reverse 
types, these Indo-Sassanian coins can be classed into three 
groups ; the first group comprising the coins of the Uruli hoard, 
discovered at Uruli in Poona district in September 1944 (cf. 
pi. Ill, facing p. 20 of J. Num, Soc, India, vol. VII, parts I 
and II), the second group comprising thick pieces of the 
Gadhaiya type (cf. Coins of the Mediceval India etc,, pi. VI, 
No. 7), and the third group comprising coins of the Piplaj hoard. 

[1. Beoently some insoribed Gadhla ooins were sent to me by Mr. Roshan 
Lai Bamar of Udaipur, whiob had oUariy engraved ia front of the king’s face 

legends like gtlla Srihara. SrTga.... f^rivara, gribha..., eto. It is thus olear 

that the symbol in question oan be aAa also, sinoe it resembles that letter most 
oonvinoingly. I had sent rubbings of these ooins to Dr. Unvala for his oon- 
sideration, but he replied saying *1 am still inolined to consider the symbol as 
part of the obverse motif, the counterpart of the filet on the left, of course In 
the contrary sense, whose beginnings we find in the flat and thin series.* 1 
personally hold that the discovery of a fairly large number of Insoribed Gadhla 
pieces now makes it almost certain that the symltol in question is the letter 
hm, being the initial of the issuer’s name. A paper on these new coins will 
ap^r in due course in this Journal, A, A.] 
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As regards the obverse of Iiido-Sassanian coins, the 
treatment of the wings of the crown on coins of the Uruli hoaid 
reminds us of the obverse of the Hephthalite coins, illustrated 
in J. Num, Soc. Indian vol. IV, part I, pL IV, Nos. 12 and 13. 
On coins of the first and second group, i.e. on those of the Uruli 
hoard and the Qadhaiya ones, the element shaped like an 
inverted S over the right shoulder of the prince is repeated in 
the reversed sense, i e. like an S over the left shoulder for the 
sake of symmetry as on Sassanian seals, especially on seals 
with monograms. It represents most probably the undulated 
stem of a flower as on a Hephthalite coin, illustrated in Numis- 
matic Chronicle, London 189^, Series III, vol. XIV, pi. XI, 
No. 10, or rather the filet of the diadem as on Sassanian coins. 

The reverse of these coins shows two types, one with the 
fire-altar without attendants, the other on which the fire-altar 
is flanked on either side by an attendant. The first type is 
found on coins of the Uruli hoard and on those of the Gadhaiya 
series. On the former, the fire-altar is figured as consisting of 
a pedestal with three graded steps, a short shaft, indicated 
either by a six-rayed star as on the Uruli coins or by the sign 
of multiplication as on Gadhaiya coins,* and the fire-receptacle, 
indicated also by three graded steps by way of symmetry. 
The flame is represented by three rows of dots, surmounted by 
one elongated dot. The roundness of the receptacle seems to 
have been suggested by two curved lines. Two slantic rows of 
dots on either side represent the filets fluttering downwards 
with which the shaft is decorated ; by way of symmetry, two 
slantic lines, directed upwards are added on either side (see 
PI. VIII B, 7, reproduced from Ooin9 of the Mediceval India etc,, 
PI. VI, No. 7). The Uruli coins show even the crescent on 
right and the star on left of the flame which are common on 
late Sassanian coinage. The second type of the reverse is 
found on the coins of the Piplaj hoard, as mentioned above. 
But here it is highly stylised, the attendants holding the lance 
(see J, Num. Soc. India, vol. IV, part I, pi. Ill, nos. 1 — 8) 
are shown only by three vertical rows of blurred dots. The 
two curved lines indicating the roundness of the receptacle 
on Uruli coins are also found on those of the Piplaj hoard. 

The Uruli coins are certainly earlier than those of the 
Piplaj hoard, as the treatment of the details of their obverse 
and reverse show. The latter can be dated later than the 
eigth century A.D. 

The weight of well preserved coins varies between 3 
.316 gm. and 4.11 gm. 


1. Compare with this five-altar, the aim depleted im OoifM o/iA# 
0 val lnd%a etc*, pL VI, No. 18 and reproduced here in PI. VIII B, No. 18. 



A HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED MUGHAL MINT- 
TOWN: DALIPNAGAR. 

Mr. D. N. Marshall, M. A., Bombay. 


About three years ago, Mr. Vicaji D. B. Taraporewala, a 
senior and enthusiastic member of the Numismatic Society of 
India, brought to my notice a Mughal coin in his possession, 
mint-town whereof he could not find in the hitherto published 
lists of Mughal mint-towns. On a careful scrutiny of the 
literature available on the subject, it was found that save for 
its mention by Mr. P. C. Tarapore in the paper contributed by 
him, in 1930, to the Numismatic Supplement to Vol. XXVI of 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ 
no references to this mint town were available. Even in that 
paper, a coin of SJiah Alam II bearing the name of this mint- 
town is, among others, just described, and a bald statement is 
added that “if the reading of the Mint is correct, this is a new 
Mint.*’ No further details are given, and this minStown, so 
far, therefore, has remained unidentified. 


The coin in the possession of Mr. Vicaji D. B. Tarapore- 
wala is described below and illustrated in Plate XI ; The size 
is enlarged four times for the facility of reading, 

AR, wt. : 173*5 grains ; size : 1*8 c. m 

Mint: Dalipnagar; Date: 1178 A. H. 6 R. 


(8U) 




1 1 VA M. M. 1 




<i>i* (jO 

M. M. 2 


On a reference to the plate, it will be observed that the nuqtai 
of ^ (ye) ory (pe) in the word (Dalipnagar) have 

not been all struck on the coin itself. Only two nvqtas 
seem to have been cut on the very edge near the base. On 
comparison with the reverse of the coin referred to by Mr. P. S. 
Tarapore,* it will be seen that the calligraphy in the case of 
the coin under discussion is more elegant and the outlines of 
the letters of the mint- town are clearer. Doubts may arise 
in view of the missing nuqta 9 y and some alternative readings 
can be suggested. This question, however, will be discussed 


1 2/S, Xmi. (806), 1980, p. 6^ coin No. 18. 

2 See Plate 5. No/ 16. N8. XLIII, 1980, 

10 
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presently, but, in the meantime, let us examine the obverse 
side. Whereas no date is given on the coin described by 
Mr. P. S. Tarapore,^ on this coin, on the obverse side, the date 
1178 (AH) is clearly given. This date will be a guide to us in 
examining the movements of Shah Alam just about this period 
and in ascertaining whether he had any connection at the time 
with this mint-town. 

As regards ornamental marks, on the obverse, just above 
^ of there is M. M. 1 (vide PI. XI), while over ^ in the same 
word, there is a circular cluster of five dots with the sixth in 
the centre. On the reverse, over ^ of there is a circular 
cluster of five dots, over ^ of there is a cluster of three 

dots, and over ^ of there is M. M. 2 (vide FI. XI). 

Nuqtas and letters not clear on the coin are enclosed within 
parenthesis in the above reproduction. Besides the nuqtas of 
the word a noteworthy omission is the word before 

but the letters cut on the upper edge indicate its likely 
presence on the original die used for the coin. All these facts 
of internal evidence will be discussed later. First, let us 
attempt to sift external evidence as may enable us to locate 
the mint-town and identify it. 

On a reference to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, we find 
that there is a place by the name of Dalipnagar * It seems it 
is a variant of DhulTpnagar,^ a name sometimes applied to 
Bannu town in the North-West Frontier Province. This town 
was founded in 1848 by Lieut, (afterwards vSir Herbert) 
Edwardes, and the fort, erected at the same time, bore the 
name of Dhullpgarh (or Dallpgarh) in honour of the Maharaja 
of Lahore. The bazar was also known as E^ulipnagar (or 
Dalipnagar).* The date of its foundation, however, rules it 
out of consideration for our purpose. 

On a reference to provincial and state gazetteers, it is 
found that in Central India (to be more exact, Bundelkhand), 
the town of Datia, which is the chief town of the state bearing 
that name, was known locally as Dalipnagar. It was founded 
by Dalpat Rao (1643-1707), who was the head of the State 
from 1683 to 1707, and called after his rashi name®. Certain 
connected facts in this regard are noteworthy. About the year 
1760, Emperor Shah Alam II visited Bundelkhand and received 
the Orchha and Datia chiefs at Banda when the title of Raja 
was conferred on Indrajit, the ruler of Datia. He was given, at 
the same time, a takht-i-ratvan (or a portable throne), tw o royal 

1. N,S., XLIII, 1930, p. 69, coin No 18. 

2. Imperial Gazetteer (New edition) ; Vol. XXV-Index, Oxford 1908, p. H6. 

8. im, Vol. XXV, p. 159. 

4. Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 402. 

6. Central India State Gazetteer Series : Vol. VI.A- Text, Eastern States 
(Bundelkhand), 1907, p. 93, and p. 187. 
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standards, and Arahi bajas or Mughal band instruments^. The 
neighbouring Orchha State also was treated similarly by Shah 
Alam II, and the title of Mahendra was bestowed upon Sawant 
Singh, the head of that State^. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar refers to the campaign of SJiah Alam 
in Bundelkhand in the year 1762. He describes the progress 
of this campaign and mentions that ‘‘the Bundela chiefs of 
Urchha and Datia sent tribute to their sovereign^.** These 
states previously owed allegiance to the Marathas but were 
showing restlessness^ and ultimately broke themselves free 
from Maratha overlordship. In another source, we find it 
stated that “Most of the ruling Chiefs of Bundelkhand now sent 
in congratulatory messages and presents, and some of the most 
important among them, such as Rajah Savant Singh of Orchha 
and Rajah Indrajit Singh of Datia, came in person and waited 
upon the Wazir and th^ Emperor. A few parganahs of each 
of the two states Orchha and Datia were taken out of Rajahs’ 
hands %nd annexed to the Empire, and Shuja-ud-daulah 
appointed officers to take charge of them, while they (the 
Rajahs) were confirmed in the possession of the bulk of their 
territories”.® 

There is further corroborative evidence that in these parts 
Mughal su;jerainty was established at this time. In Chahdr 
Oulzdr-i-Shujdt, written by Harl ^aran I)3s, a contemporary 
historian, whose work though somewhat discursive, is deemed to 
be of value,® description is given as to how Emperor Shah 
Alam accompanied by Shuja-ud-daulah went towards Jhansi,’^ 
Kalinjar® and the countryside around and the nature of 
success that the expedition imt with. It is stated therein: 
“The districts of Jhansi, Kalpi,'** etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles 
taken from them, and annexe^! to the dominions of the 
Emperor and Nawab Shuja-ud-daula Afterwards 

1. Ibieiip 101. 

2. Ibid : p. 36 

3. The Fall of tho Mug.ial Empire, by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Vol. II : 
1764-1771, Oaloutta 1984, p. 644. 

4. Selections fro7n tha Peshwa Daflar, Vol. XXVII, Nos : 8,132 and 273; 
flee also; Vol. XXIX, No. 12. 

6. Shuja-ud^daulah by A. L. Srivaatava, Vol. I: 1764-1766, Calcutta 
1989, p. 142. 

6. The History of India as told by its own Historian s-Muhammadan 
Period, by H. M. Billiot and J. Dowson, Vol. VIII. London 1877, p. 206. 

7. The boundaries of Datia State and Jhansi Dlstriot are oontiguoua at 
present. 

8. It is one of the well-known eight strongholds of Bnndelkhand. See 
Central India State Gazetteer Series, Vol. VI. A, p, 9. 

9. “When the Marathas acquired part of Bnndelkhand early in the 18th 
century, Kalpl became the headquarters of their Governor.*’ vide. Imperial 

(new edition), Vol. XIV, p. 318, 
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they crossed the Ganges and proceeded to Mabdi-ghat, where 
they encamped in 1177 A. H. (1763 A. D.)”.* 

But apart from the external evidence detailed above, we 
have internal evidence as well and to this we now turn. In 
the description of the coin, given in para 2, it was stated that 
the coin bears the year in which it was struck as 1178 A. H., i.e., 
1764 A. D. This year closely follows 1760-63, the period 
during which, according to the historical evidence indicated 
above, Datii and parts around came under the sway of the 
Mughals. It would be, therefore, in fitness of things were 
Shah Alam, who was a fugitive then and had in fact a very 
restricted area of territory to call his own, to establish in his 
freshly acquired domains a mint of his own, or to issue fresh 
coinage directly under his authority to circulate in these terri- 
tories so as to impress upon his new subjects his suzerain powers. 

Another and more direct item of internal evidence lies in 
the symbolic marks found on the coin. Of those described in 
para 3 above, some are for the purposes of ornamentation so 
familiar in the coins of the Mughal period. These are the three 
separate clusters of three, five and six points, respectively, 
resembling different forms of an asterisk. They occur on both 
the sides of the coin. The other two marks, however, do not seem 
to be merely ornamental. On the obverse, as has been described 
already, over ^ of the word , there occurs the sprig like 
symbol shown as M. M. 1 (vide PI. XI). This is similar to 
the symbolic mark of Datia as given in ‘Index IV — Ornaments 
and Symbols’ appended to Vol. IV of the catalogue of coins in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta.’ In the same catalogue, coin 
No. 8 in plate XX. which is a cain of Datia, portrays on its 
obverse a symbol similar to this. There too it is over j. of 
In the catalogue itself in describing coins of Datia, on the 
obverse of twelve of them, in the formula a similar 

symbol is reproduced between the words and .* Though 
the twelve coins bear no mint-name* and as such it is not 
possible to say very definitely that this mint-mark is of Dallp- 
nagar mint, this further evidence confirms the identification 
of Dalipnagar as a town in DatiS State. 

The cataloguer, in his introductory note, states that in 
DatiS State two distinct types of coin are reputed to have been 
struck — the Raja Shahi and the Gaja ^3hi.^ The latter 
imitates the coins of Orchha State, which at present is separated 

1, Translated extracts from Elliot & Dowson, Vol. VIII, p. 216. 

2. Catalogue of the Ooine in the Indian liueeum, (Jalontta, Vol. IV 
Native States, edited bj J. Allan, Oxford 1928, p. 872. 

8. Ibid : p. 294. 

4. Ibid : p. 293. 

6. Ibid : p. 298. 
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from Datia State only by a narrow strip of British territory not 
more than 15 miles in width wherein lies the city of Jhansi.' 
The other type — the Raja Shahi — <'is an imitation*’, the cata- 
loguet continues, “of a coin struck by Shah Alam at an unknown 
mint, with the date 1178 and of the sixth year of his reign. 
Mark the words : *an imitation of’, ‘an unknown mint*, ‘the date 
1178* and ‘the sixth year of his reign’. The coin under dis- 
cussion bears the date 1178 and was struck in the sixth year of 
Shah Alam’s reign. Is Dalipnagar then the unknown mint ? 
And are these twelve coins of Datia in imitation of the coin of 
Sh ah Alam now under discussion ? Evidence points to favour 
an answer in the affirmative and lends confirmation to the 
identification of Dalipnagar as Datia. 

Let us now turn to the last symbolic mark. This is found 
on the reverse of the coin. This symbolic mark is assigned to 
Jhansi in Index IV attached to Vol. IV of the Catalogue 
already referred to.® The distance between the town of 
Jhansi and the town of Datia is 16 miles only by the railway as 
given in the Indian Bradshaw, and, therefore, the location of 
Dalipnagar in parts round about Datia again receives confir- 
mation. But in view of this mark of Jhansi, doubts may be 
raised whether Dalipnagar is Datia town itself. Let us attempt 
to see if these doubts can be removed. 

It is not unusual to find more than one symbolic mark on 
one and the same coin. L. White King in his paper on the 
History and Coinage of Malwasays : “These marks are found 
sometimes on one side of the coin only and sometimes on both, 
while a few coins are ornamented with as many as three 
symbols.”^ There are also instances of coins of ^ah Alam 
having more than one mint-mark given by Valentine.® 
Prinsep, in discussing the symbols on ^ah Alam’s coins, states 
that in fixing the localities of coins, there is an advantage in 
consulting such symbolic marks. He points out a further 
advantage when he states that “they enable us at once to class 
together various coins as having been issued by the same au- 
thority.”® The possibilities in the present cose suggested by 
the presence of dual mint-marks are : (i) that on this coin, this 
symbolic mark is not representing Jhansi, but is either an addi- 
tional mint mark of Dalipnagar or a mere ornamental sign, 

1. Vide map attached to the District Gazetteer of the United Provinces, 
Vol. XXIV— Jhansi, Allahabad 1909. 

2. I. M. 0., Calcutta, Vol. IV, 1928, p. 298. 

8. Ibid :p. 372. 

4. Num» Chf., Fourth Series, Vol. IV, 1907, p. 67. 

6. Copper Ooins o/ India, Part I, by W. H. Valentine, London 1914, 
P. 98, coin No. 61 ; see also p. 120, coins Nos, 217-222. 

6, Useful Tables illustrative of the Coins, Weights and Measures of 
British India, by James Prinsep, ed. by B. Thomas. London 1868, pp. 89-40. 
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which, later, as occurring on Datia coins then in active circula- 
tion in and around Jhansi, came to be adopted by Jhansi as its 
mint- mark ; (ii) that it is a bi-mintal coin, examples of which 
during the Mughal period have been found, ^ and the mark of 
Jhansi is in token of the part struck at Jhansi mint ; or (iii) 
that this coin was issued from Dalipnagar, as the mint-name 
indicates, by an authority which then held sway over Jhansi 
as well. 

Let us examine the evidence to ascertain which of these 
three possibilities is the most probable. Let us first try to find 
out if this mark on the date on which this coin was issued was 
a mint-mark of Jhansi. If the answer is in the affirmative, 
the first possibility will fall through, and we will then examine 
if the second or the third will apply in this case. If, however, 
the answer is in the negative, the solution is definite. 

In regard to the mint mark of Jhansi (Balwantnagar), the 
facts are that as early as 1904, Burn included Balwantnagar 
(local name of Jhansi) in the list of mints wherefrom coins were 
issued in the reigns of Emperors Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 
Alamglr II, and Shah Alam II.* He has also on the basis of 
description given by Rodgers referred to copper coins minted 
at Jhansi in the reign of Shah Alam II.® The copper coin 
described by Rodgers* i^Sated 1213 A.H. and being of such 
a later date is not useful for our discussion. Though Burn refers 
to the Balwantnagar coins of Ahmad Shah Bahadur’s reign as 
being in the collection of H. Nelson Wright, the latter in his 
catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. III-Mughal 
Emperors of India, does not describe nor mention any Mughal 
coin of Balwantnagar mint, perhaps, none being in the collection 
of the Indian Museum. Whitehead, in his catalogue of coins 
in the Punjab Museum, notices coins of Balwantnagar of the 
reigns of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, Alamgir II and Shah Alam 
II.® Except the Alamgir coins, which bear a quatrefoil in 
the loop of cT* of none of them bear any mint-mark. In 
the catalogue of coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
there are a number of coins of Balwantnagar mint.*'" Three of 

1. See the J. N, S* J., Vol. 1, pp 50-52, where a bi-mintal ooin oi Shah 
Jahan is deeoribed. 

2. JASB, Pt. I, Vol. LXm. (1904), pp. 76-107. 

3. See JASB, Pt. I. Vol. LXIV (1896) : Mogul Copper Coins by C. J. 
Rodgers, pp. I7I-198 ; Plate XX, ooin No. 108. ^ partioularly p, 182 and 
p. 189. 

4. Ibidi p. 182. 

6. P. if. 0., Lahore, Vol. Il-Mnghal Emperors, Oxford 1914 - p. 858, 
p. 368 ; and p. 386 ; ooin Nos. 2650, 2764-2765, and 2904-2906. 

6. Catalogue of Coins in the Prooinoial lAuseumt Lucknow, Vol. Il-The 
Mughal Emperors ed. by 0. J. Brown, Oxford 1920, p. 866, p. 381, and pp. 
407-408 ; ooin Nos. 4248-46, 4889-92, and 4659-66. 
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them of the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahadur^ have a quatre- 
foil on the obverse, and on?^ of the four of the reign of 
Alamgir II bear a slightly different quatrefoil on the reverse. 
The others have no mint mark. Of those of Shah Alam’s 
reign, the only one which in date is earlier than the date of the 
coin in discussion is No. 4659. It is of the third regnal year 
and bears on the obverse a mint mark resembling a fish, quite 
a different mark from the one now being examined. 
Dr. Taylor^ cites Balwantnagar as a mint town for the silver 
coins of Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748 A. D.). the 
information being based on a silver coin described by H. Nelson 
Wright in JASB, VI, 4, on p. 239 (NS, XIII, 78). Here, 
again, in the description, no mint mark is mentioned. The facts 
which emerge in respect of Jhansi (or Balwantnagar) mint, 
therefore, are that this mint started its career in an earlier reign, 
viz., that of Muhammad Shah. Of the coins struck earlier than 
1178 A. H. at this mint, none bear a mint-mark similar to the 
mint-mark on the coin under discussion. Of the coins described 
by Allan* bearing the mint-mark identical to the one on the 
coin under discussion, though one is assigned a provisional date 
1174 A. H. it is not correct as the regnal year thereof suggested 
as third cannot be reconciled, Shah Alam’s date of accession 
being 4. v. 1173 A. H.^ It seems to be a later issue and parti- 
cularly as it bears in halhodh the numeral two on the obverse, it 
was probably issued from Balwantnagar mint when the Marathas 
had the authority over the mint. ° The conclusion that is 
suggested, therefore, from the fact that this mint mark has not 
figured on the coins of Jhansi (or Balwantnagar) of any date 
earlier than the date of the coin under discussion, is that the 
mint-mark was not on that date ^1178 A.H.) a local mint-mark 
of Jhansi, Under the circumstances, the first possibility of the 
three suggested above seems to be the most probable, viz., that 
the mint-mark was at a later date copied from the non-local 
issue which was minted at Dalipnagar ( a neighbouring mint to 
Balwantnagar ) and which was meant for circulation in Datia 
and territories around. 

In view of these facts, the doubts which we referred to as 
arising from the presence of the mint-mark of Jhansi are 
eliminated. To sum up, it may be asserted that in the light of 

1 Coin Nob. 4248-46, p. 366, 

2 Ooin No 4892, p. 8Sl . 

8 JASB, X. 6, p. 189 (NS, XXII, Art. 127). 

4. I. M. C., Oaloutta, Vol. IV— Native States, 1928, p. 346. 

6. Prof. Hodiwala’B contribution on the Ohronology of the Mughal 
Emperors in his Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, Oaloutta, 1928. 
p 888. 

6. See “A Scrutiny of the Mints of Shah Alam II” by R. Q. 
the Proceedings and Tranfaotions of the Seventh Oriental Conference held at 
Bftroda In 1983, Baroda 1986, p. 727. 
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the evidence cited above, the conclusion that is evident is that 
Dalipnagar, the mint-town of the coin under review, is the same 
as the present town of Datia. 

The question to be discussed next is whether Dalipnagar 
could be called a Mughal mint or it was only a mint town for 
the local issues of Datia. Mr. R. G. Gyani has pointed out 
that coins were struck during the late Mughal period by the 
local authorities in the name of the Emperor from various mint 
towns with distinctive marks of their own, though the Emperor 
had no control over these mints.* In a paper ; “Remarks on 
the so-called ‘Fish-hook’ money”, read by H. H. Wilson before 
the Numismatic Society, London, as early as on the 22nd 
December, 1 853, he stated : “the coins of the last ^ah Alam 
of Delhi, although coined all over India continued to bear his 
name, and the mintage of Shsh-Jahanabad ; and the Company’s 
rupee bore the legend, struck at Mursbidabad, many years after 
it was coined at Calcutta.”* Stanley Lane-Poole in his introdu- 
ction to the Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum 
gives an expression to his own difficulty when he states that 
“It must be confessed, however, that the line between the local 
and imperial coinage is hard to draw during Shah-Alam’s reign 
and some of the coins described under this Emperor might perhaps 
be classed with equal reason among the local issues.”® The 
same difficulty has been echoed by others as well.* In a 
contribution on ‘ Some Coins of the Mughal Emperors,” Long- 
worth Dames in 1903 indicated® the number of new Mughal 
mints brought to light since the publication of the British 
Museum Catalogue Me was careful, however, to point out that 
on the decline of the Mughal Empire, many of the new states 
formed from its ruins, with a view to avail themselves “ of the 
prestige still attached to the Badshah," continued to use on their 
coins the name of the reigning Emperor. Coins, therefore, 
struck in the name of the later Mughals should not be deemed 
in all cases to be struck under their authority. This very same 
point has been discussed by Johnson in 1903 in a paper on the 
“Coinage of the East India Company.”* He refers to the 
difficulties presenting themselves in distinguishing between (i) the 
Mughal issues, (ii) the imitative issues of the East India Company 

1. Vide his papec on ‘A aocotiny of the Mints of Bhah-Alam U’ in the 
Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Conference held at Barcda in 1988, pp. 726- 
728 ; see also NS. XLVI, (836), 1930, p. ICON. 

2. Num. Chr , Vol. XVI, 1864, p. 181. 

8. The Coins o/ the Mughal Bmptrors af Hindustan in th» British 
Museum, by Stanley Iiauo-Poole, ed. by B. S. Poole, London 1892, p. orix. 

4. See p. yi “f the preface by H. Nelson Wright to his Catalogue of the 
coins in the Indian Mnsenm, Oalontta, VoL III-Mnghal Emperors of India, 
Ox toed 1908e 


5 . 


Num, Chr,, Fourth Series, Vol. II, 1902, pp. 276-8 
Ibid : Vole III, 1903, pp. 71-98. 
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and (iii) the local coinage of states which attained during this 
period semi-independence but continued to coin in the name of 
Shah Alam even after his death. 

Undoubtedly, it is not easy to say conclusively in the case 
of coins of Shah Alam II, whether any particular coin is an 
imperial coin issued under the direct authority of the Emperor 
from a Mughal mint, or, is one of those independently issued 
by a local ruler from a mint of his own state. According to an 
estimate, prepared in 1914, in the reign of ^ah Alam the total 
number of mints known to be working was 87.^ Since then, 
in the light of subsequent research it has risen, but even 87 
exceeds the number of mints of other Mughal emperors in 
India. In the time of Akbar, despite the magnificent extent of 
his empire, there were 78 only.^ This large number in the 
time of Shah Alam, when the Empire was so attenuated, does, 
therefore, indicate some artificial inflation and suggests the 
desirability of careful scrutiny. 

We have come across a reference made in 1938 by Mr. 
R. G. Gyani that ‘*an overhauling re-examination’' of coins 
assigned hitherto to later Mughals was in hand.^ When 
the details on the completion of this re-examination 
are published, there may be perhaps definite principles laid 
down afresh for deciding whether a coin of the later Mughal 
period can be classified as a Mughal coin or a local issue. In 
the meantime, in the light of such details as we have, let us 
proceed to examine the coin under discussion and also having 
due regard to certain criteria laid down by Whitehead for 
adjudging imperial i^^sues,^ let us attempt a finding whether 
it is a Mughal coin or one of a local issue. On the basis of 
evidence before us, we are inclined to suggest that this parti- 
cular coin is a Mughal coin. The arguments in support are 
given below. 


In his history of Shuja-iid-daulah, based on original 
sources, Srivastava states® that “the fall of Jhansi and with 
it the northwestern corner of Bundelkhand proved to be an 
event of great political importance, and it had wide repercu- 
ssions in and out of the land of the Bundela Rajputs. The 
Maratha expulsion from that corner of this wild region was 
looked upon as a definite triumph of the Mughal arms, and 
it aroused temporary hopes of the rejuvenation of the Empire,” 


!• Namiszoafcio Sapplement to JRASBt XXII, (127). 1918, p, 195-a very 
^efnl contribution by G. P. Taylor of Ahmedubad. 
ibid. 


J.y.fif.I, Vpl.I.1989.p.72. 

4. See OP. vl-vlii of P. Af. 0., Lahore, Vol. II. Mughal Emperors, Oxford, 

1914, 


. 8huja^ud.dmlah, by A. L. Srivastava, Vol. 1-1764-1765, Oaloatta 
p. 142:'^ 


11 
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Rulers, near and distant, offered their allegiance or gave up 
their negative attitude of hostility or indifference to the Imperial 
throne. It was a psychological moment in the story of Shah 
Alem’s attempts to re-establish the lost glories of the Great 
Mughals. As has been stated already, at the time when he 
brought parts of Bundelkhand under his sway and annexed 
some parganahi of Orchha and Datia to the Empire, he was a 
fugitive from his capital. These were his initial gains in his 
campaign to retrieve his lost position. It would be natural, 
therefore, were he, in the light of these circumstances, to resort 
to impress his regal authority by a fresh issue of his own 
coinage for circulation in a territory recently conquered by him. 

The second point to take into account is that the coin 
bears marks which are similar to and were adopted later as 
the mint maiks of Datia and Jhansi both. So, obviously, as 
has been stated already, it could not belong to the local 
issues of either of these two. The dual mint-marks suggest 
that the issuing authority had at the time jurisdiction over 
both the principalities,* and, we have evidence that Emperor 
Shah Alam had just then established such an authority over 
the territories of Datia and Jhansi. 

The third point to note is that while in the present case 
the mint town is mentioned, in the case of all the coins so far 
known and definitely assigned to Datia and whose details have 
been published,* there is no mention thereon of a mint town. 
As early as 189/, Dr. Hoernle described three coins of Datia 
and illustrated them with plates in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.® Later, in 1928, in the Catalogue of the 
coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV-Native States, 


1 For lastanceB in supporii of this suggestion, see R. G. Gyani's paper 
on “Some T:are and unpublished ooins of the Sindhias/* J. JV. 5. Vol. I, pp. 
72-80. Coin No. 4 is a coin of Sindhia with the additional mint-mark resembl- 
ing that of BhopaL 

2 Besides those disoussed in this paper, a reference to a coin of Datia 
is found to have been made bj Mr. 0« Oodrington in his Notes on the Cabinet 
of Coins of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, published in the 
Journal of the said Society, Vol. XVIII : 1890-94, pp. 80-88. On p. 34, in the 
list of ooins of Indian States, he refers to a certain variety of ooins of Datia 
as being in the possession of the Society. A personal visit to the rooms of the 
Society, however, and a request to the Librarian lor permission to inspect the 
said coin proved unavailing. It seems that the existing lists in the possession 
of the Librarian did not disclose the presence of such a coin in the cabinet of 
the Society. In the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, however, Mr. Gyani 
was kind enough to show me the coins of Datia in his charge. There are 3 
silver coins bearing the regnal year 6 but no definite hijri date nor any mint- 
town. They resemble the Raja Shahi type of Datia ooins referred to by Allan 
in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. iV-Natlve 
States, on p. 293-296. 

3 Notes on Coins of Native States by A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, JA8B, LXVIi 
1897, Part I, pp. 261-274; See ooins Nos. 34-26 in Plates XXXI-XXXIL 
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28 different coins of Datia have been described,^ and three 
of them are illustrated. The first twelve of these later 28 
are described by the cataloguer as ‘Raja ^ahl’ type of coins, 
and, as we have already quoted above, he adds ^“The ‘Raja 
Shahr is an imitation of a coin struck by Shah Alam at an 
unknown mint, with the date 1178 and oT the sixth year of 
his reign/’* Mark the words ‘a coin struck by ^ah Alam’, 
As we have asserted above, the description of the coin 
discussed in this paper fits in with the description of the coin 
that the cataloguer has given, except in regard to the mint 
which is now identified. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that this coin is the one struck by S^ah Alam and 
to which the cataloguer has alluded. 

The fourth point to note is that when the coins of Datia, 
illustrated by Hoernle and in the Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum or which are in the possession of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, are examined and compared with the coin 
under discussion, the following facts emerge : 

(i) the obverse and the reverse of the coins of Datia 

locally issued, bear the word ^julus* and a part 

of the (onmilfi-* Allah hami' ^0 too prominently 
in bold outlines, with the rest of the words missing 
altogether or almost missing. In almost all cases, 
only a very fragmentary portion of the usual legend 
is evident on either side ; 

(ii) the word ^julrn' is spelt in a distinctly queer 

fashion with the ^puK sign (>) glaringly prominent ; 

(iii) the mint mark of Datia, though retaining the same 
outline as in the coin under discussion, is slightly 
different and is connected fancifully in most cases 
with the outlines of the letters *lam' (J) or (*) of 
the word Allah (^1) ; 


(iv) the specimen of calligraphy in the case of Datia coins 
is distinctly cruder and in some cases very inelegant ; 

(v) in style and execution the coins of Datia convey a 

poor impression as contrasted with the artistic 
elegance of the coin under review. 

All these points show conclusively that the coin under 
discussion is distinctly of a type different from that of the coins 
catalogued and assigned to Datia. It belongs to an earlier 
and better type and in style, execution and other points appro- 


1. pp. 393-296 and plate XX. coins Nos 8-10. Only No. 8- the 'Raja 
Bhalil* type is taken into consideration here, ns the others are radically 
different In style and execution and belong to quite a different typo, as pointed 
ont bj the Cataloguer. 

3. p.393. 
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ximates, if not equals, the standards we have come to associate 
with the coins issued from Mughal mints. 

The inferiority of the local issues of Dati5 is evident from 
the value which they could command in the open market. 
The following table gives a comparative idea of the respective 
values of the different types of coinage in circulation in one of 
the districts of the (as known then) North-Western Province 
of India in the middle of the last century. This territory was 
a neighbouring province to Datia. The values in the table 
are in terms of one hundred rupees of the East India Com- 
pany’s issue and are taken from the Gazetteer of the said 
Province 

Gwalior Rs. 93 0 0 Gajashahi or Tehri 84 8 0 

Chanderi „ 93 0 0 Nanashahi or Jhansi 83 15 10 

Rajashahi or New Rajashahi 

Old Chatterpur 88 0 0 or Datia 62 0 0 

Srinagari „ 87 10 8 

Mark the low value of new Raja^ahl or Datia coins. 
Even the Rajashahi or old Chattarpur coins fetched only Rs. 
88/- in terms of Rs. 100/- of the East India Company’s coinage. 

A further point to note is the statement made by Prinsep 
that the Datia mint dated from 1784.^ This supports the 
suggestion made above that the local issues of Datia were later 
in time. It is possible that when it was started the issues 
therefrom were in imitation of certain imperial issues of Shah 
Alam locally struck. An argument in support is available to 
prove this contention. On a personal inspection of the coins of 
Datia in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, it was found 
that in an attempt to be very faithful to the original, the 
numerals of the hijri date 1176 which are on the original coin, 
were reproduced on the later coins. But not all were there, 
nor, those that were there were placed together. Such of them 
as were there were found to be scattered all over the surface. 
The consistent repetition, furthermore, of the sixth regnal year 
in all these later coins also suggests imitation. 

There are further supporting facts as well. Webb says : 
“The coins of the Native States are fashioned in a rude way 

With very few exceptions, the coins bear only portions 

of the inscriptions carried by the dies.”® There is a similar 
statement made by Mr. Gyani in describing certain coins of 
Sindhia. He says : “in a later stage these coins and specially 

1, Statistical, Descriptive aud Historical Account of the North Western 
Provinces of India by E. T. Atkinson, Vol. I— Bundelkhand, Allahabad, 1874, 

p. 228. 

2. Sec : Useful Tables^ etc London, 1868, p. 30, 

8. The Cufremm of the Hindu States of liajputanat by W, W. Webb, 
Westmlniter, 1898, p. viii. 
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the copper coins had very little of the legend while the symbols 
occupied the prominent position.**^ Both these characteristics 
have been found on the coins of Datia^ We have seen thet 
on them the legends are fragmentary and the symbols are 
made unduly prominent. The mint-mark and not the mint- 
name gives us the clue to the source of the coinage. All these 
traits are in perfect contrast to those of the coin under 
discussion. Therefore, it may be asserted that the latter, with 
its detailed legend and no undue prominence to the symbols, 
with its excellent calligraphy and elegant execution, belongs to 
an issue earlier than, and in type completely different from, 
the coins of Datia. 

Before concluding, let us review our findings in the light 
of what Whitehead has laid down^ as the criteria for determi- 
ning whether any particular issue of coinage is Imperial or not. 
According to him : 

(i) they should be of the Imperial type and bear legible 

inscriptions ; 

(ii) they should have legible mints, and their regnal and 

hijri dates should be in accord ; 

(iii) local mint-marks, devices and symbols should be 
absent. 

The Coin Conference held at Allahabad in December, 
1910, wisely pointed out the desirability of scrutinizing 
additional features such as fabric and workmanship and local 
history of the place of issue. It was laid down that ‘‘fabric and 
workmanship of a coin, if crude and clumsy, would be evidence 
of origin other than imperial.”^ Further, that history must 
supply “corroborative evidence of a Mughal emperor having 
exercised direct control over the locality from which issued any 
coins assigned to him.”^ Ultimately, the Conference resolved 
that it would be advisable to regard all coins bearing the names 
of the Mughal emperors which were struck upto and including the 
year 1803 A.D. (ot 1218 A.H.) as Mughal.*^ Though, the coin 
under discussion can be classified as Mughal in the terms of this 
resolution, we should not like to base our couclusion on such 
an elastic standard adopted more out of convenience than 
otherwise. Rather, let us analyse the intrinsic characteristics 
of the coin and then adjudge it. If we do so, we find that 
in type, the coin is similar to those confirmed as imperial coins. 
Secondly, it bears legible legend in a very elegant style, the 
mint-town is identified and the regnal and the hijri dates are 
in accord. Further, the fabric and workmanship are not crude 

1. J. 2V. flf. I., Vol. 1, 1989. p. 77. 

2. Vide pp. ti-vlii of the Preface to P. M, 0., Lahore. 

8« 2M(i ; vii. 
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and clumsy, but bear similarity to imperial standards.^ And 
lastly, local history supplies corroborative evidence of 
Shah Alam, at that time, exercising suzerain authority in Datia 
and parts around. 

The only criterion of Whitehead, which apparently seems 
to have not been satisfied, is in respect of the mint-marks. 
But, in this regard, too, it has to be remembered that Datia 
mint as pointed out above dates from 1783, that is fifteen 
years after the year in which this coin was issued. And the 
mint mark, therefore, in 1768 was not local, as no local coinage 
had then been issued under that mark. We have no example 
of a Datia coin of a year earlier than 1768 A. D. The evidence, 
in fact, that the local issues of Datia were later and in imita- 
tion of a coin struck by Shah Alam has already been cited. 
Furthermore, the mint mark on this coin is very similar to, but 
is not the same as that of Datia, there being a slight difference 
in the curve of the base line. This difference seems to support 
the fact of later and cruder imitation. 

We have already proved that the mint mark of Jhansi on 
the coin was not local on the date of the issue of this coin. 
Both the mint-marks having thus been found to be not local 
at the time the coin was issued, the criterion of Whitehead in 
this respect can be said to have been satisfied. So a scrutiny in 
the light of the criteria laid down by Whitehead favour the 
classification of this coin as an imperial coin. 

Having regard to all the evidence discussed above, it may 
be asserted, therefore, that the coin does not belong to the 
local issues of Datia but is a Mughal coin struck under the 
authority of the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam II. Conse- 
quently, Dalipnagar whereat it was struck could be classified 
as a Mughal mint on that date. It may be added, however, 
that it is possible that Dalipnagar is an instance of a transi- 
tional mint,* which, though first started as a Mughal mint, 
perhaps, soon ceased to be as such* and was restarted as 
a mint for local issues in 1784 with perhaps, the permission of 
the Emperor.* 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. P. M. Joshi and his 
assistant, Mr. Narvekar, for making available to me the 

1* In this conneotion. the weight of the ooin (178*5) has to be noted 
partionlarlj. 

2. For similar instanoes of transitional mints, see the author's introdno- 
tion to the Oatalogne of the oolns of Mughal Emperors in the British Museum 
by S. Lane Poole, pp. oix-oxiv. 

8« The suggestion is based on the fact that no ooin of any other date 
minted at Dalipnagar is found yet as having been issued between 1768 (lihe 
date of this coin) and 1784 (the date of establishment of Datia mint). 

4 . Bee Prinsep : Usiful Tables, etc. p. 27 where he states : 'The petty 
Baja of Datia was indignant at the suggestion that he had opened his mint 
without authority.* 
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valuable resources of the University Library under their 
charge. I am also grateful to Mr. R. G. Gyani for permitting 
me the inspection of the Datia coins in the collection of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and for making arrange- 
ments for the plaster-casts and estampages of the coin. And, 
lastly, I wish to take this opportunity to place on record in 
public my deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Vicaji D. B. 
Taraporewala for providing, so constantly, inspiration and 
encouragement in my cultural activities. My justification in 
making this personal reference is due to my feeling that his 
never failing enthusiasm for and his public munificence in aid 
of cultural activities have not received the due recognition. 



A NEW MUGHAL MINT 
By Dr. Panna Lall, c.s.l, c.i.e., i.c.s., (Retd.) 

Sometime back during my travels in South India, I had 
the good fortune to visit the Rajaram College at Kolhapur, 
where Prof. Kudangar, the Director of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, showed me some objects which had been discovered 
during excavations at Brahmapuri near Kolhapur. Among 
other things, six silver coins appeared to me to be of interest, 
bearing, as they did, names of rare mints, one almost certainly 
a hitherto-unknown mint. By the kind offices of the Hon’ble 
The Resident, these coins were lent to me for detailed exami- 
nation and are described below in chronological order. 

No. 1. Silver coin of the Mughal Emperor Shah *Alam 
Bahadur. 

( A, H. 1119-1124 ; A. D, 1707-1712 ) 

Mint, Karimabad; r. y, 2; wt. 177 grs. ; size *8" 

Ohverie, Reverse. 

did 

(PI. XII, i) 

This coin is much like Lucknow Museum coin No. 3517. 
There are coins of the regnal year 3 in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ( Nos. 1684 and 1685 ). 

Nos. 2-3. Silver coins of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad 

Shah. 

(A. H. 1131-1161 ; A. D, 1719-1748) 

Mint No, 2, Kolapur ; r. y. 8 ; wt. 178 grs.; size 9" 

Obverse, Reverse, 


A*** 

(PI. XII, a) 

No. 3. Ditto Ditto 

Mint Kolapur ;r,y, 8; 1139 H.; wt. 176 grs.; size 1" 

Obverse, Reverse. 

L, 

to A *1“ 

IIM 


(PI. XII, 3) 
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This coin is fortunately in a very good state of preservation 
and gives the complete legend, the mint name being quite clear. 
There can be no doubt that it is Kolapur, and not KorSpur ; the 
relative position and size of the strokes of the letter I and a 
make this unmistakable. 

Again this can have no connexion with coins of riiint Kora 
which freely appears on the silver coins of Rafl-’ud-darjat, 
Muhammad Shah and others down to Shah ’Alam II. That 
mint name is invariably written as Kora without the Saffix 
pur. 

It is interesting to note that Kolapur, or Kolhapur (Kolla- 
puram) is an old and important town in Southern India. The 
Chola king Rajendradeva II (circa 1052-63 A.D.), while at war 
with the Chalukyas, pressed on to Kolhapur and planted a 
Jayastamhha there ^ (See V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the 
Madras Presidency^ Vol. L p. 227, No. 857). 

No. 4. Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, 

Mint Sakakul; r. y. 10. ; 1141 H. ; wt. 178 grs. ; size *85" 
Obverse. 

sUol 


Coins of this mint issued by Aurangzeb and Jahandar Shah 
are known and are in the Hyderabad Museum, but no coins of 
Muhammad Shah of this mint has hitherto been known. It 
may be identified with Chicacole, an ancient place in the 
Ganjam District of the Orissa Province, whose ruler like other 
rulers of the Dakshinapatha, was subjugated by the Emperor 
Samudragupta, as recorded among his exploits on his Allahabad 
pillar inscription. 

Nos. 5-6. Silver coins of Muhammad Shah. 

No. 5 Mint Taramatl or TarSmath! ] r. y. 18 with device 
IT on reverse ; wt. 176 grs ; size *9" 


1. [A branoh of the Sllahara dynasty was ruling here during the 11th 
and 12th centuries as a feudatory of the Ohalukyas. The antiquity of tho 
place however goes to a much earlier period. At the same place where the 
coins described in this paper, were unearthed, was discovered a hig hoard of the 
coins ef the Satavahana period with the bow and arrow device, which are attrl. 
bated by some to the Satavfihana rulers and by others to their feudatories 
(Rapson, Catalogue of the coins of the Andhraa, Kshatrapae, p. Ixxxvi, plates, I 
and II). The Padmapurana refers to this city as Karavira in UUara Kh., oh. 
74) and it is known by that alternative name even today. 4. 8. A.] 

12 


Reverse. 

I ♦ Akwt 

fin vjb ixm. 


/di Vtl 
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OhvBTBe. Reverse. 

yU 

(PI.XII. 5) 

In the reign of Muhammad Shah, several states assumed 
independence and struck coins on the pattern of the Mughal 
coinage but introducing various devices and distinctive marks 
of their own. 

No. 6. Another silver coin of Muhammad Shah. 

Mint Taramatl ; r. y. 18 ; wt. 1765 grs ; size *9" 


Obverse, 

Imm 

^ U 

L^^lu iXw 



The mint Taramatl, or TaramathI is as yet unidentified 
I am much obliged to my friend Rai Bahadur Prayag 
Dayal Sahib for help in the preparation of this note and to 
Dr. V. S. Agarwal of the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, 
New Delhi, for the photographs of the coins. 



DISCOVERY OF THE FATHABAD MINT 
By Prin. H. K. Sherwani, New Delhi. 

It was with some interest that the readers of this esteemed 
Journal read Captain Tarapore’s article on The Identifieation 
of the Bahmani Mint at Fathabad on p. 47 of the Vol. VII 
of the Journal. It is the misfortune of the writer of this note 
that his book “Mahmud Gawan, the Great Bahmani Wazir” 
should not have found its way to Captain Tarapore’s table ; 
otherwise he would have found the following clear footnote 
on p. 58, which might have saved him the trouble of penning 
the article in question. 

“44. See Report of the Hyderabad Arehcedogied Depart- 
ment, 1329 F., pp. 52-53. The situation of Fathabad was 
long a mystery, ^afi I^an, Mutal^abu’l-Lubab, ed. Haig, 
III, 426, 436, says that Laling near Dhulia was renamed 
Fathabad owing to the victory over ^Sndesh in 1378. But a 
frontier town would hardly be a place where a mint would be 
situated. Moreover the Fathabad coins all belong to the reign 
of Muhammad Shah I, while we know of no victorious battle 
fought at Laling till the reign of ‘Alau’d-Din Ahmad II. 
There is, of course, another place, DharQr, which was also 
known as Fathabad, but we do not come across this till 
the reign of Shah Jahan. A third would be Fathabad, half 
way between Aurangabad and Manmad, but the difficulty was 
that there were no remains of any description there. The 
difficulty in the way of the identification of the Mint has been 
solved by the decided reference in Burhdnu'l-Maafir p. 17 
that Daulatabad was renamed Fathabad. 

There are only eight Fathabad coins extant : 2 in the 
Hyderabad Museum, 2 in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and 4 in the British Museum, all of them belonging 
to the reign of Muhammad Shah I.” 

It is also slightly surprising that while Mr. Shamsu’l-Iah 
Qadiri had definite recourse to Mahmud Gawan as far 
back as 1943, he should have made no mention of the matter 
to Captain Tarapore, who says that he was assisted by him in 
the compilation of the article. 

The present writer might take leave to mention that 
practically all known numismatic evidence, so far as it has a 
bearing on the Bahmani Dynasty, has been discussed and 
utilised in his forthcoming book. The Bahmanit and their 
(hMure 
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Capt. P. S. Tarapore’s reply 

In the above note Professor Sherwani draws attention to 
a note on page 58 of his book Mahmud Gawan, in which the 
identity of Daulatabad with Fathabad is established on the 
authority of a passage in the Burhan^i'^Ma'aiir. Incidentally, 
the professor regrets that his book, which was issued in 1943, 
did not find its way to my table. How far this is relevant 
will be seen later on. As far back as 1942 in a rejoinder to 
Mr. C. R. Singhal, published in the J. N. S. i., Vol. IV of 
1942 (page 67 line 19), I had occasion to allude to the identity 
of Fathabad mint with Daulatabad. This was based upon 
information given to me in 1940 by my friend Mr. Shamshulla 
Qadiri, but I was not able to procure an accurate translation 
of the Persian text of the Burhan-i-Ma'asir at that time. 

My article of 1945 was based upon the translation by 
Major J. S. King given in his book The Hutory of the Bahmani 
Bynaety founded on the Burhan-x-Md aeir published in the year 
1900. This publication is well known to many scholars, but 
copies are hard to procure. 

I am grateful to Professor Sherwani for having raised this 
subject, as I have again carefully examined Major King’s 
translation on this particular point. The passage referring to 
Fathabad will also be found on page 145, Vol. XXVIII of 
The Indian Antiquary for June 1899, from which it might be 
inferred that Kalliani and not Daulatabad was renamed 
Fathabad. In the index of this Volume, page 335, it is also 
shown **Fathabad-Kalyan”. But Major King’s publication 
subsequently issued in 1900, mentioned above, does not contain 
in its index any such reference to Fathabad being the same as 
Kalyan. The explanation would appear to be that the compi- 
ler of The Indian Antiquary adopted the former view and 
made the entry in the index accordingly. The omission of 
such an entry in the index of Major King’s publication of 1900 
does not warrant any such conclusion. 

The Persian text of the Burhan-i-Mdaeir must therefore 
remain the authority on which the renaming of Daulatabad as 
Fathabad is based. The sense of the narrative in this text 
definitely leads to the view that Daulatabad was the place 
renamed Fathabad by Alauddin Bahman Shah I. 



BAYANA HOARD OF THE GUPTA GOLD COlHS. 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 


In my presidential address, I have given in this number 
on pp. 96-98 a brief account of the Gupta coins found 
in Bharatpur state from the information that I could 
gather at Patna from different sources. Later on I had an 
opportunity to examine and classify this hoard at Bharatpur, 
thanks to the kindness of H. H. Sri Brajendra Sawai 
Brajendra Singh ji Bahadur Bahadur Jung, the Maharaja^ 
saheb of Bharatpur. Owing to other engagements I could 
devote only five days to the work and make only a preliminary 
classification. Some of the coins were not properly cleansed, 
and it was* hoped that some further coins might become 
available. Originally the hoard consisted probably of about 
2200 coins, of which some were melted down and some 
concealed. Bharatpur government could eventually recover 
as many as 1788 ; it is possible that some more may 
become available. A complete classification will therefore 
be done later, probably in the month of October 1947. I 
hope to publish a detailed paper, illustrated with plates, 
describing all the unique and rare coins. The Bharatpur 
government hopes to prepare a complete catalogue of this 
unique hoard, giving a scientific and accurate description 
of each coin. Both these will however take some time. 


As the hoard is the biggest one to be discovered and 
recovered, there must be the natural curiosity to have a preli- 
minary account of it, and of its rare and unique types. I am 
accordingly giving below its preliminary classification, based 
upon my rough notes taken during my five days’ stay at 
Bharatpur. KumSragupta is apparently the last king represented 
in the hoard ; it is possible that the single coin of the Ohhatra 
type with the legend Kramaditya may have been issued by his 
son Skandagupta either as Yuvaraja or as emperor. The hoard 
therefore seems to have been buried towards the end of the 


reign of Kumaragupta or the beginning of that of Skandagupta, 
when person and property had become unsafe in northern U.P., 
and Rajputana owing to the Huna invasion. 

It may be incidentally observed that the coins in this 
hoard are probably greater in number than all the Gupta gold 
coins in all the museums in the world. This is the first occasion 
when so big a hoard of Gupta coins has become available for 
classification and study. The numismatic world will feel 
very grateful to His Highness the Maharajasaheb of Bharatpur 
for recovering nearly 90^ of the coins of the hoard. We 
all are now looking with great eagerness tp the P'lbhcation of 
the complete and scientific catalogue of the hoard which H.H. 
the Maharaja Saheb hope^ to bring out in the near 



BAVANA hoard : PRELIMINARY CLASSIFtCATlON. 
Chandragupta 1 : 10 coins 

Types. 

King and Queen type. 

Samudragnpta : 173 coins 

Standard type. 

Var. A. (Legend at I). 

Var. B. (Legend at VII). 

N. B. About a dozen coins are 
rather small in size. 

Battle-axe type. 

Var. A. With Samudra, 

Var. B. With Kri> 

Lyrist type. 

Var. A. (Large size). RARE. 

Var. B. (Small size). RARE. 

Tiger -slayer type. RARE. 2 

Var. A. With Baja Samudraguptah. ' 

1 

Var. B. With Vyaghraparahrarmh 

on both sides. li 


Archer type. RARE. 2 


Asvamedha type. 



18 

Var. 

A. 

Legend beginning at 1. 8^ 


Var. 

B. 

Legend beginning at VIII. 
NEW VARIETY. 8 


Var. 

C. 

Legend beginning at VI. 
NEW VARIETY. 2^ 

f 


Kachagaptat 15 Coins 

Ciahradhmi^a type. 15 

Chan^Iragupta U t 961 Coins 


No. in the 
hoard. 

10 

136 

1161 

20/ 

8 

n 

7 

n 


Archer 


790 
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Types. 

Class I : Throne reverse. 


No. in the 
hoard. 


Var. A. CAandf a under 1. arm 25 
Var. B. Chandra between bow and 

bowstring 8 

Var. C. King to 1., holding bow by 

the middle 6 

Var D. As above, but king looking 

to r. 1 

Var. E. Goddess on backless throne 2 


42 


Class II : Lotus reverse 


748 


Var. A. Chandra under 1. arm ; most common 708 
Var. B. Chandra between bow and bow-string, 

NEW 1 

Var. C. King holding bow in r. hand 2 

Var. D. Bow in 1. hand held at the top, but 

king looking r. 2 

Var. E. King to 1., holding bow by the middle 

and looking 1. 3 

Var. F. Ditto, but king looking r. 4 

Var. G. King to 1. but facing r. and holding 
the bow at the top 
Var. H. With crescent on Garuda 
Var. I, Lakshml seated on a lotus, but with 

one leg tucked up. 1 j 


15 
12 I 


Horseman type. 

King with bow and arrow; 4 

(in 3 coins king is to I., in one to r.) 
King with sword only. (In 28 coins horse is 
to r., 19 being with and 9 without symbols. 

In 24 coins horse is to 1., 22 being with 
symbol and 2 without symbols.) 52 

Unclassified il 

ChkUtra type. 

Class I : With legend, MahSrdjadhirdja—- 

Sri-Chandraguptah. 4 

Class II • 

Vw. A. With the legend 

KthUirmvajitya 13 

Var. B. With the legend 

. . KramSdUyah 13 

Var. C. Goddess walking 1. 24 


77 


54 
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No. in the 
board. 

37 

22 1 
15} 

10 to r. 

Couch type. 2 

Var. A. (With no legend under the couch) 1 ) 

Var. C. With the legend, Bhagavatamaha l} 

Ghakravikrama type. 1 

[Obv. King to 1. receiving a present from Vishnu 
with double halo round his face, mace in 
left hand. No circular legend. 

Rev. Lakshml standing on lotus. 

Legend. Ohakravihramah.^ 


types. 

Lion-slayer type. 

Lion-tr ampler Variety 
Lion-combatant Variety 

N. B. On 27 coins king is to 1., and on 


Kumaragrupta 1 : 623 coins 


Archer type. — With KumSra. 

Var. A. Bow held at the top with string 

outward and KumSra under arm. 5 
Var. B. As above with the legend, 

Maharajadhiraja lO 

Var. C. Bow held at the middle, string 
outside, Kurmra outside the string 
and legend Maharajadhiraja. 1 

Var. D. With the legend Quiteko. (Bow 
sometimes held at the middle 
and sometimes at the top) 3 

Var. E. Bow held at the middle and 

legend Mahttalam. 3 

Var. F. As above, but indistinct legend 61 

Ardier type : With Ku under arm. 

With the legend WijitSvani. 27i 

With the legend Mahitcdath. 18 1 

With indistinct legend. 22 1 

Archer tyjje ; With neither Ku nor KumSta and , 
the legend PitdmttSjadhirSja. 

Peacock type ; 

Var. A. Deity facing >tbr^ quarters to 1. lOj 
Var. B. Deity facing front 3) 


83 


67 


27 

13 
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Types. 

Lion 'Slayer type. 

With the legend SakshMiva Nara- 
simha^. 20 

With the legend Kumaragupto 
vijayt. 9 

With the legend Kumaragupto Tu- 
dhi iimhavihramah. 9 

With the legend Kumaragupto hhuvi 
iimhavihramah. NEW 1 

With indistinct legend. 14 

With king to r , 1 ' 

Tiger-slayer type. 

With Ku. 31 1 

Without Ku. 8( 


No. in the 
hoard. 

54 


39 


Horseman Type. 308 

Goddess feeding peacock. 257 ' 

Guptakulavyomasasi is the most 
common legend ; Kshitipatirajito 
vijayl comes next. Quptdkula- 
malaohandro ranks third. Frith- 
vitalam is the rarest legend. On 
about 100 coins the legend can- 
not be made out. 

Goddess on wicker stool. 51 

Kehitipatirajito vijayl is the most 
common legend, next comes 
GuptakulavyomaSasi and Qupta- 
kulamdachandro. 

*Pratapa’ type^ 1 

The central figure shows clearly folded arms at the 
waist — RARE. 


Aivamedha type. 

Var. A. Caparisoned horse to r. 2j 

Var. B. Bare horse to 1. 2 1 

N.B. Circular legend contains the word j 
Kumara. ) 

Elephant-rider type. RARE. 
Elephant-rider-Lion-slayer type. RARE. 

Ohhattra Type. NEW. 

Rhinoceros-slayer type.* UNIQUE. 


4 


3 

3 

2 

2 


1. It is hoped that more ooine ol this type belonging to this hoard 
tronid beoome available lor etndy. 

13 
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Types. 


No. in the 
hoard. 


[Obv. King on horse to r. attacking a rhinoceros by a 
sword in r. hand. 


Rev. Lakshm! with an umbrella-bearer behind.] 


Kramaditya : 1 coin. 

(Personal name not given.). 

Chlmtra type. UNIQUE. 1 

[Obv. King to r., nimbate, with an umbrella-bearer 
behind. 

Rev. Lakshm! standing facing 1. 

Legend, KramMityah.^ 


Summary 


Chandragupta I 

10 

Samudragupta 

173 

Kachagupta 

15 

Chandragupta II 

961 

Kumaragupta I 

623 

Kramaditya 

1 

Damaged and blurred 

5 


Total 


1788 



REVIEWS. 


Numismatic Parallds of Kalidasa ; By .C. Sivarama Murti, 

M. A., Curator, Archaeological Section. Government 

Mussum, Madras, pp. 1-40 ; 28 figures. Price. 2/ 

Published By Saktikaryalayam, Madras. 1945. 

The present booklet is charming, interesting and scholarly. 
The author illustrates in it 28 numismatic motifs which appear 
to him to show numismatic parallels to some striking ideas 
contained in the works of Kalidasa. Each motif is illustrated 
by an accurate and beautiful drawing, which enhances the 
charm and utility of the booklet. 

The author does not claim that the coin motifs he has 
discussed were inspired by Kalidasa ; he only maintains that 
they show numismatic parallels to Kalidasa. He has thus 
wisely avoided taking the debatable position suggested by his 
earlier work, Sculptures inspired by Kalidasa. 

There can be no doubt that the Lyrist type of Samudra- 
gupta recalls to our mind Kalidasa’s description of the lyre 
of sweet notes planted on the thigh (Raghuvama, XIX, 19) ; 
similarly the pose of the king about to shoot at the lion on 
some coins of Chandragupta II recalls Raghu’s description: 

^ tprgwr mv- i 

Raghuvamsa III. 52. 

It is also quite possible that Samacharadeva’s coin 
illustrates the idea contained in 

In a few cases we feel that the parallels are rather far ' 
fetched or non-existent. The idea of the emperor as ekadhamr- 
dhara is better expressed by the Archer type of the Gupta 
emperors, where the emperors are shown with bow and arrow, 
than by the Bow-and-arrow type of the Kolhapur coins which 
show these two objects without their wielder. One may very 
much doubt whether the rude coins of Pavata having a three- 
arched hill by the side of a tree, really illustrate the idea con- 
tained in Maghuvamia, XVII. 26. The presence of the 
Bull and the Elephant on some Greek coins is really due to 
local worship; the bull on one coin is expressly described as 
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the tutelary deity of Kapisa. It is extremely doubtful if the 
Bull and Elephant type of Apollodotus can ever be regarded 
as illustrating the idea contained in 

Nflvrrt t 

gtlw II A, 

In a large number of cases, however, the reader cannot but 
agree with the author and feel grateful to him for bringing out 
beautiful parallels, which so long remained unnoticed. The book 
will vividly emphasise the necessity of corelating the studies of 
archseology with those of literature. 

Coint of Marwar. By M. M. Pandit Bishveshwar Nath Reu, 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Jodhpur, pp. 1-29 ; 5 plates. 

Published by Jodhpur Government, 1946. 

In the present booklet, the author gives an interesting 
account of the coinage of Marwar from c. 400 B. C. to 1945. 
Notices of early coinage of Marwar remained scattered at 
different places ; an account of the medieval and modern 
coinage can be gathered only from different catalogues. It 
was therefore a step in the right direction to bring out a 
brochure describing the Marwar coinage from the earliest times 
to the present day in one place. 

Marwar had no special coinage of its own in the ancient 
period. The author has therefore given an account of such 
ancient coins as were found in Marwar. They were however 
few ; the bulk of the book therefore naturally deals with the 
modern coinage of the state. The author describes the coinage, 
illustrates the important types and gives the transliteration and 
and translation of the coin legends. The book also gives many 
interesting facts about mint-management during the last 200 
years. It is illustrated by five plates. 

The author refers to a hoard of 6585 coins of the early 
Arab Governors of Sindh and 3811 coins of the Gadhia type. 
It would have been very good if these coins had been ade- 
quately dealt with in the book. We possess only a very vague 
knowledge of the tussle between the Arabs and the Gurjara 
PratIhSras ; the coins of the Arab governors, if properly 
analysed, may throw some important light upon the vicissitudes 
of this conflict. 


A. S. A. 



The Late Dr. N. K. Bhattaaall. 

By N. B. Sanyal, M. A., B.L., 

Varendra Research Society, Rajashahi. 

It is with deep regret that we announce the death by 
sudden heart failure of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, which occurred 
at Dacca on 6-2-1947. 

Dr. Bhattasali was the soul of the Dacca Museum, of 
which he was the worthy curator from its foundation in 1912. 
The indefatigable zeal, which he showed in building the Dacca 
Museum, when he had hardly any funds to purchase 
antiquities, will never be forgotten by the public of Eastern 
Bengal. Dr. Bhattasali moved incessantly, created public 
interest and sympathy, collected monuments and manuscripts 
and took a real delight in explaining their significance and 
importance to the visitors of his Museum. His book on 
^Iconography of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum,' which earned him a Doctorate from the 
Dacca University, gives us an insight into his deep and wide 
scholarship and shows that he was as great in explaining and 
interpreting monuments as in discovering and collecting them. 

*Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of 
BangaV which was published as a Griffith Memorial Thesis in 
1922, at once established the reputation of Dr. Bhattasali as a 
numismatist. His paper on ‘Attribution of the imitation 
Gupta coins* published in J. A- S. B., 1925, Num. Suppl. 
pp. 1 — 6, threw welcome light on an obscure problem. His 
paper on ‘Old coins and how they help History* published in 
the Modern Review Vol. XLV, pp. 38-44 not only imparts 
new knowledge but is well calculated to excite public interest 
in the neglected branch of Numismatics. Mr. Bhattasali has 
published about thirty papers on different branches of 
Archaeology and Indology, but it is not possible to enumerate 
them owing to the present paper restrictions. 

Dr. Bhattasali joined the Numismatic Society in 1941 
and was elected a member of the Editorial Board of this 
Journal in December 1946. We expected the Journal to be 
benefited and enriched by his co-operation, but all these hopes 
have been dashed to pieces by the cruel hand of Death, 
which has abruptly terminated the career of a simple, 
unassuming but noble and accomplished scholar. May his 
soul rest in peace I 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 1946. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the year 1946 was 
held at Patna on the 28th and 29th Dec., 1946, in the premises 
of the Patna University Buildings. 

On the morning of the 28th December, 1946, the annual 
meeting of the Society was inaugurated by Hon’ble Syed 
Mahmud, Minister, Bihar Government, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished gathering in the Senate Hall of the 
University. After his speech, Dr. A. S. Altekar read his 
Presidential Address which was much appreciated by the 
audience. This address is printed in this number on pp. 87-98. 

On the morning of 29th December, 1946, the business 
meeting of the Society was held in one of the College rooms of 
the Patna College when the following members were present. 

1. Dr. A. S. Altekar (President), 

2. Dr. P. M. Joshi, Bombay. 

3. Mr. S. C. Upadhyaya, Bombay. 

4. Mr. P. C. Rath, Patna State. 

5. Pr, V. V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. 

6. Mr. P. L. Gupta, Benares. 

7. The Curator the Curzon Museum of Archaeology, 

Mathura. 

8. The Curator, Indore Museum, Indore. 

The Curator, Patna Museum, Patna. 

10. The Curator, Dacca Museum? Dacca. 

11. The Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

12. The Superintendent of Archaeological Department, 

Jodhpur. 

13. The State Archaeologist, May'Urbhanj State. 

14. Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay (Secretary). 

15. Mr. C. R. Singhal, Bombay (Asstt. Secretary and 

Treasurer). 

The follwing condolence resolutions were moved from the 
chair and passed, all members standing: — 

(1) This meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
places on record its deep sense of poignant grief at the sudden, 
premature and tragic death of Rao Bahadur K. N.. Dikshit, 
the President of the Soceity. The services that he had 
rendered to the cause of Archaeology will long be remembered 
by several generations of scholars. Rao Bahadur Dikshit was 
a distinguished numismatist and the services that be rendered 
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to the Numismatic Society of India as President and Editor 
of its Numismatic Supplements were very valuable, as they 
raised the status of the Society in the sphere of Indological 
research. The Society prays the Almighty to bestow upon his 
soul eternal peace. 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Mrs. Dikshit and the members of the deceased’s family. 

(2) The Society has learnt with profound sorrow the death 
of Dr. Hiranand Sastri, a distinguished epigraphist and eminent 
member of the Society. Dr. Hiranand Sastri rendered 
valuable services to the Society as its President for some time. 
The Society deeply mourns his loss and prays the Almighty 
to bestow peace on his soul. 

The meeting then passed the following resolutions : — 

(3) This meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
congratulates His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur on the 
discovery and recovery of a large hoard of Gupta gold coins in 
his state. 

It further requests him to take proper steps to get the 
hoard classified, analysed and catalogued with the help of 
expert advice and guidance. 

It requests His Highness and his government that they 
should not allow a single unique coin of this hoard to leave 
the shores of India. 

(4) It was resolved that books from the Taylor library 
should be issued only on the deposit of a sum equal to the 
value of the work to be loaned. 

Books which are rare and out of print should be issued 
to members only through institutions and libraries, when 
absolutely necessary. 

(5) Only those persons, who are members of the Society 
in their individual capacity should be eligible to become its 
office bearers. 

(6) The work of the publication of the Journal should be 
entrusted to one editor assisted by an editorial committee 
consisting of five persons to be elected by the general body and 
three more to be coopted by the Editor. Only the Editor should 
be the member of the Managing Committee. The Secretary 
and the President should be authorised to make consequential 
changes in the constitution. 

The present system of paying an honorarium to the 
contributors should be continued. 
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(7) Rs. 300 should be sanctioned for the office expences of 
the Editor and also of the Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


(8) The accounts for the year 1946 were read. As they 
could not be audited owing to the Hon. Treasurer being on 
long leave, it was resolved to pass them, subject to such 
changes, if any, that may be required by the auditors. 

(9) Resolved that the Managing Committee for the year 
1947 be formed as under : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


President, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 
Vice-President, R. B. Prayag Dayal, Lucknow. 
Secretary, Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

Asstt. Secretary ^ ^ Singhal, Bombay, 
and Treasurer / , 


MEMBERS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

1. Prin. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

2. Mr. S. V. Sohoni, I. C. S., Cuttuck. 

3. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 

4. Pandit M. M. B. N. Reu, Jodhpur. 

5. Mr. Parmananda Acharya, Mayurbhanj. 

6. Mr. M. M. Nagar, Lucknow. 

EDITOR 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares, 


MEMBERS OF THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 


1. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 

2. Dr, A. S. Shere, Patna, 

3. Prin. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

4. Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

5. Dr. P. M. Joshi, Bombay. 

6. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmad, Calcutta. 

7. Mr. C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

8. Dr. Rajbali Pande, Benares. 


(10) The authors should submit their publications for the 
award of the different prizes and medals of the Society before 
the end of October every year. The merit of the works 
submitted should be adjudged by a committee consisting of the 
President, the Editor and experts in editorial committee of the 
particular subjects dealt with by the works under examination. 
The award of the committee should be announceci at the 
Annual meeting of the Society. 
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(11) The Society’s grateful thanks be conveyed to 
the authorities of the Patna University for inviting the Society 
to hold its annual session at Patna and for giving all facilities 
to its members. 

After finishing the business meeting of the Society, the 
following papers were read and coins exhibited. 

1. Prin. Mirashi : A Coin of Prakasasiva Sebaka. 

2. Prin. Mirashi : A coin of Kausikiputra Sstakarni. 

3. B. N. Reu : A New Indo-Greek Coin. 

Dr. Altekar exhibited the photographs of a number of new 
coins referred to by him in his Presidential Address and 
explained their importance. 

Prof. Sharma of Bharatpur exhibited 24 new Gupta coins 
from the hoard discovered in Bharatpur state, which evoked 
great interest. The meeting was then dissolved with a vote 
of thanks to the chair. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Balance Sheet a$ at 


FUND AND LIABILITIES 

■Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As, Ps. 

General Fund. 



Balance as on 1st December 
1945 as per statements of 
30th November 1945. 

8,874 15 11 


Add excess of income over 
expenditure during the year. 

113 7 11 


Less : Amount transferred to 
Special Publication Fund 
as per resolution of the 
Managing Committee. 

Special Publication Fund. 

8,988 7 10 

8,000 0 0 

i 988 7 10 

1 

Amount transferred from 
General Fund account as per 
resolution of the ^^anaging 
Committee, 

8,000 0 0 


Amount transferred from the 
Income of 1946. 

1,000 0 0 

9,000 0 0 

Suspense Account. 18 0 0 


18 0 0 



10,006 7 10 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and 
vouchers and beg to report that we have obtained all the informa- 
tion and explanations we have required, and in our opinion, the 
above Balance Sheet exhibits a true and correct view of the state of 
affairs of the Society according to the information and explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Society. 

Bombay, dated the 12th May 1947. DINUBHAI & CO. 

Megisterd Accountant^ 
Hon. Auditors. 



Numismatic society of imdia 




OF INDIA. 


Slit Deeember 1946. 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 

Rs. A. Ps. 

Rs. A. Ps. 

Furniture 


100 0 0 

Cash and Other Balances 



Postal Cash Certificates matur- 



ing on 25-4-47 ... 

2,291 4 0 


Postal Cash Certificates matur- 



ing on 23-2-50 

3,525 0 0 


Postal Savings Bank a/c 



No. 478633 

259 10 0 


National Savings Certificates 



maturing on 1-4-58 

2,000 0 0 


National Savings Certificates 



maturing on 2-7-58 

1,000 0 0 


Central Bank Home Savings 



A/c. No. 105518 

69 15 1 


M. A. Powills 

127 9 0 


Bank of India Ltd. C/A. - ... 

468 13 0 


Cash on hand 

164 4 9 




9,906 7 10 



10,006 7 10 


Note : The figure of Income and Expenditure account 
are taken as per receipts and payments account. The 
subscription includes life membership of Rs. 300. 2. 0 and also 
subscription in advance. 
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NUMISMATIC 


Income and Expenditure Aeeoumt for the Period 


EXPENDITURE 

To Stationery and Printing ... 


Rs. As. Ps. 

1,134 6 6 

„ Postage and Telegrams ... 


186 4 9 

„ Sundry expenses 


196 6 0 

„ Honorarium 


262 0 0 

„ Bank Charges 


2 8 0 

„ Contributions 


152 14 0 

,, Nelson Wright Medal ... 


25 7 0 

„ Contribution to the Special 
Publication Fund, as per ■ 
resolution of the Manag- 
ing Committee ... j 

„ Excess of Income over ; 
Expenditure during the ' 
year 

i 

1 

1,000 0 0 

113 7 11 

1 

3,073 6 2 


Dinubhai & Co., 

Bombay, dated 12th May 1947 Itegietered AceouidanUt 

Hon, Auditore. 
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SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

from lit Leaember 19^6 to Slot DeeenAer Idlfi. 


INCOME. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

By Interest 



Postal Savings Bank A/c 



No. 478633 

27 5 2 



Central Bank Home Sav- 
ings A/c No. 105518 ... 

« 

„ Subscriptions 
Arrears 

Current 

Advance 

Life 

Quinquinnial 

„ Sale of publications 

„ Advertisement Charges ... 

„ Government Grants 
U. P. Govt, for 1945-46 

Hyderabad Govt, for 1946 

Punjab Govt, for 1945-46 
and 1946-47 

Bihar Govt, for 1945-46 


6 

3 

0 

33 

8 

2 

360 

2 

0 




319 

11 

0 




36 

0 

0 




300 

2 

0 




100 

0 

0 

1,115 

15 

0 




511 

15 

0 




12 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 




200 

0 

0 




600 

0 

0 

j 




300 

0 

0 







1,400 

0 

0 




3,073 

6 

2 
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New Coins from Kasarwad 
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Plate XI. 



OBVERSE 



REVERSE 


DILIPANAGAR MINT COIN OF SHAH ALAM U. 
(Enlarged tout timei.) 



1 


2 



MUGHAL COINS FROM KOLHAPUR 
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A NEW ( KOSALA ?) variety OF SILVER 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

By Dr. a. S. Altekar, Benares. 

Punch-marked coins of ancient India present a number of 
problems which still remain unsolved. The material for their 
solution is insufficient and inconclusive and it is therefore 
desirable that we should continue to collect more data for 
their solution. From this point of view the discovery of a 
new type of silver punch-marked coinage, which is being 
described in this paper, is very interesting and valuable. 
The five coins that are being published here were purchased 
from Mr. Kesarichand Jaria, a coin-dealer from Lucknow. 
It appears that a large number of these coins were found 
in a hoard somewhere in U. P. or Kosala and that Mr. Jaria 
procured a part of them. 

We shall first describe the coins illustrated in Pi. lA. 

No. 1. Metal, silver ; size, irregular squarish, 1.05" x. 95" ; 
weight, 53 grains. 

Obverse : 1 . In the upper left corner, the Six-armed Symbol 

consisting of alternating arrowheads and rectangles only 
partly visible. Only one of the rectangle is visible, and 
it looks somewhat like an oval. But in coin No. 5, the 
rectangles are clear and so we may assume that what 
looks like an irregular oval was really intended to be a 
rectangle. 

2. In the lower left corner, the Sun, with slanting rays. 

3. Lower side centre, some animal, possibly a tortoise, 
surrounded by circles. 

4. Right side below. Elephant to right with two tusks. 

5. Right side top, an incomplete symbol, possibly the 
hind part of an animal. PI. lA, f. 

Reverse ; Blank. , 

No. 2. Metal, silver ; size, irregular, greatest length 1.2", 
greatest breadth ,9"; weight, 52 grains. 

Obverse: 1. Left side centre. Six-armed Symbol with 
alternating triangles and arrowheads. 

2. Lower side bottom. Bow and arrow strung together. 

3. Lower side right corner, portion of the Sun Symbol 
with slanting rays, similar to No. 2 on coin No. 1. 

4. Right side centre, a symbol consisting of a circle with 
taurine on either side, the one above being blurred. 
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5. Right side top, the same as No. 3 in coin No. 1, but 
the animal here definitely looks like a tortoise. 

^ PI lA, 2 

Reverse : Blank. 

No. 3. Metal, silver ; size, irregular, greatest length 1'5^, 
greatest breadth *85" ; weight, 52*5 grains. 

Obverse : 1. Lower side, left corner, the Sun. 

2. Right side centre. Six-armed Symbol with arrowheads 
and ovals alternating. 

3. Right side top, the Animal surrounded by dots. 

4. Upper side right corner, Taurine, which may be part 
of the circle flanked by two taurines occurring on coin 
No. 2. 

5. Left side upper part (to be viewed from the right 
of the photograph), Four Lotus buds in a lake, 
the lower ones being clear. The lake is denoted by 
an incuse conical depression, whose right side (when 
viewed from the right of the photograph) looks a 
little detached in the plate, but is not so in the 
original. PI lA, 3- 

Reverie ; Blank. 

No. 4. Metal, silver ; size irregular, greatest length 1*15", 
greatest breadth, •85'' ; weight, 52*5 grains. 

Ohvene : 1. Upper side centre, Six-armed Symbol with 

arrowheads and triangles alternating as in No. 2 above, 
but better preserved. 

2. Left side centre. Bow and arrow strung together, 
the same as No. 2 on coin No. 2 above. 

3. Lower side. Animal surrounded with dots. It is 
similar to No. 5 of coin No. 2 and No. 3 of coin No. 1, 
but the dots are relatively smaller ; those in the lower 
portion can be detected only in the original and not 
in the photograph. 

4. Right side centre, a circle flanked by taurines, the 
one on the left being blurred and the one on the right 
being incomplete. 

5. Right side top, the Sun symbol but partly engraved. 

PI 1 A, 4. 

Reverie : Blank. 

No. 4. resembles No. 2 both in size and symbols. 

No. 5. Metal, silver ; size, greatest length, 1*15'*', greatest 
breadth, *95", weight, 52*5 grains. 

Obverse: 1. Left side centre. Six-armed Symbol with 
alternating arrow-heads and rectangles as on No. L 
2. Left side lower corner, the Sun, 
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3. Lower side right corner, the Animal surrounded by 
dots. 

4. Right side near the top, an incomplete symbol, but 
its traces suggest an Elephant facing right. 

5. Upper side extreme top, an Insect with many feet. 

PI- 1 A-5. 

Beverte : Blank. 

No. 5 resembles No 1 in size. Four symbols of both these 
coins are identical, the fifth incomplete one being 
different. 

The five coins illustrated along with this paper undoubted- 
ly constitute a new class of the silver punch-marked coins. 
In their large size, they resemble the Kosala coins described by 
Babu Durga Prasad ‘ and Srinath Sah* ; they however differ 
from them in not being saucer-shaped. They have no symbols 
on the reverse as is the case with four of the six coins described 
by Mr. Srinatb Sah. They have however no numerous addi- 
tional marks imprinted on the obverse, as is the case with the 
Kosala coins of Babu Srinath Sah. Their weight varies 
between 52‘5 and 53 grains, which is the normal weight of 
most of the well preserved punch-marked silver coins, though 
it is about 5 grains less than the theoretical weight of 32 rati$ 
or 58 grains, as postulated by Manu. 

Early coins of Kosala, like those referred to above, or those 
of the Paila hoard,® had only four symbols on the obverse; like 
the later punch-marked coins, the present coins, however, have 
5 symbols on the obverse. They however differ from them 
in having a size nearly twice as large. The peculiar symbol 
occurring in early Kosala coins like those of the Paila and Saheth- 
Maheth hoards and the Kosala coins of Durga Prasad, namely, 
three Serpentines round a knob, is absent on these coins. Nor 
do Pentagrams,, Circle surrounded by four umbrellas or by five 
semicircles with knobs in the centre or circle surrounded by 
two arches, one larger and one smaller, occur on the present 
coins as they do on those of Babu Durga Prasad and of the 
Paila hoard. If we compare the present coins with those of the 
Golakhpur (Patna) hoard, we find that the size of both is 
approximately the same, and equally irregular. They also 
resemble them in having the Sun and the Six-armed symbol as 
the constant symbols, as is also the case with later punch- 
marked coins. The Flower pot and Hexagon, which are 
common symbols on the coins of the Golakhpur hoard, 
are absent on the present coins. 

1. J. i 4 . S. 5 ., N. s.,1934, pp. 12-13, pi. I-UI. 

a. j. N. s. I., Ill, p. 47 ; V- PP- 

8. J.N.S.L, Vol. II, pp. 16 ff. 
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The Elephant which occurs on coin No. 1 and possibly on 
No. 5 is a common symbol on the punch-marked coins ; so is 
the Circle flanked by taurines, occurring on coins Nos. 2-4, 
which is common on later coins. The Bow with arrow strung 
is, however, a rather rare symbol and occurs on class 4 varieties 
a and b of the British Museum Catalogue. The insect with 
many feet at the top of coin No. 5 is rather rare on the obverse; 
it occurs on class 6, Group VI, varieties a, b and f of the 
British Museum Catalogue. 

The symbol. Four Buds in a tank, occurring on coin No. 3 
is a new symbol. So is the animal, most probably tortoise, 
surrounded by dots or circles. This symbol is similar to that 
of the ox-head surrounded by circles occurring on some of the 
punch-marked coins in the Golakhpur (Patna) hoard. It may 
be, however, added that while on some of the coins of this hoard 
the symbol is clearly that of the ox-head (e. g. PI. 1 1 no. 83 of 
•7, 5. 0. R. S., 1919), it distinctly resembles the present symbol 
on some other coins in that hoard (e. g. PI. 11 No. 81). 

The size and symbols of the present coins suggest that 
they are nearer in type and time to those of the Golakhpur 
hoard than those of the later period. They resemble the 
early Kosala coins only in their size, and not in their nature. 
We may tentatively place them in <?. 400 B. C. 

No. 1 resembles in its symbols Class 1 and Class 6, Group 
III, variety a of the British Museum in having the Sun, the 
Six-armed symbol and the Elephant, but its 4th and most cha- 
racteristic symbol. Animal surrounded by dots, does not occur 
on the British Museum coins. The Six-armed Symbol also is 
of a different variety. Nos. 2 and 4 resemble Class 2, Group X, 
varieties a and b and Class 4 of the British Museum in having 
the Sun, the Six-armed Symbol and the Bow and arrow, but 
they differ from them in having the animal surrounded by dots. 
Their fifth symbols also does not occur on Class 2 of the 
British Museum. No. 4 bears a close resemblance to Class 6, 
Group 1, variety d of the British Museum. Besides the Sun 
and the Six-armed Symbol, both these have the Circle flanked 
by taurines (partly visible on our coin). The symbol. Four 
Buds in the tank, on our coin is replaced by Four Fish in the 
tank in the British Museum piece. The latter has Bull instead 
of the Animal surrounded by dots on the present piece. Coin 
No. 5 resembles Class 6, Group VI, varieties c and d and Group 
VII, variety f in having the Animal with many feet on the ob- 
verse. If its indistinct animal is Bull, it will be closer to Class 6, 
Group II, variety c, which has that animal. It will be different 
from it however in having the Animal surrounded by dots 
as the fifth symbol. 
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It is likely that there may be more coins of this type in 
private and museum collections. If they are published, we 
shall be able to know whether the Sun, the Six-armed Symbol 
and the Animal surrounded by dots is a common characteristic 
of the coins of this class. It would be worth knowing whether 
the symbol, Four Buds in a lake, occurs on any of them. I trust 
that private collectors and museum curators will re examine 
their collections to find out whether they have any coins 
of this class and take early steps to publish them in this 
Journal, if they have any. 



SOME NEW HERMAIOS-KUJULA KADPHISES COINS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

How precisely the Greek rule came to an end in India 
and what were the relations between Hermaios, who is usually 
presumed to be the last Greek ruler and Kiijula Kadphises, 
who was the first ruler of the Kushana dynasty, are problems 
that have been engaging the attention of scholars for nearly 
a century. No satisfactory answer to them, that can be 
universally accepted, has however yet been found. The evi- 
dence of the coin types seems to suggest that Kujula Kadphises 
gradually expanded his power at the cost of Hermaios and 
eventually supplanted him. For we have got the coins of 
Hermaios alone, then of Hermaios with his own name and 
bust on the obverse and the name of Kujula Kadphises on the 
reverse ; then come the coins with the bust of Hermaios but 
the name of Kadphises on the obverse in Greek and the name 
of the same ruler on the reverse also in Kharoshthi. Finally, 
we have the coins of Kadphises alone, his name appearing 
both on the obverse and reverse. The evidence supplied by 
this series of types seems prima facie to be conclusive in 
showing that Hermaios associated or was compelled to 
associate one Kujula Kadphises in his government towards 
the end of his reign, and that the new partner in the admini- 
stration eventually supplanted him either in his life time or 
soon after his death. This was the view which the late Mr. 
Rapson had advocated in his Indian Coine, p. 16, published 
in 1898. 

Later on, however, when he had an occasion to write on 
the same subject in the Cambridge ffistory of India, Vol. I, pp. 
560-2, he admitted that the above view was not the correct 
one, and that the Kabul valley was in possession of the 
Parthians for a few decades during the interval between |he 
downfall of Hermaios and the rise of Kujula Kadphises. He 
pointed out that the coins which bear the names of Hermaios 
must, if we judge from their style and fabric, extend over a 
long period, and that they were mechanically copied by Kujula 
Kadphises to supply his first issues in the Kabul valley. Rapson 
points out that the last issues issued by Hermaios during the 
concluding days of his reign, when his power was tottering, 
are those which bear his old age bust on the obverse and 
Heracles standing on the reverse. This type was later on 
mechanically copied by Kadphises I. In the beginning he 
was content to have his name on the reverse ; but later on 
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he put it on the obverse also. This coin type was continued, 
says Rapson, by Kadphises until a much later date in th^same 
way and for the same reasons for which the East India 
Company continued for many years to strike rupees bearing 
the name of the Moghul emperor Shah Alam. The people were 
accustomed to this type and the new conqueror realised that 
there was a chance for his currency being accepted by the 
public, only if it resembled the old one in its essential features. 

Archaeological and other evidences have now shown that the 
Parthian rule intervened between the Indo-Greek and the 
Kushana rule at Taxila. It is, therefore, clear that the 
correct view is that the so-called joint coins of Hermaios and 
Kadphises I are not really an instance of joint coinage, but 
merely mechanical copies of the type of Hermaios, which 
were popular in the Kabul valley. The coins of this type 
which have been so far published in the catalogues, e. g. 
The Brituh Museum Catalogue^ the Punjab Museum Catalogue, 
the Indian Museum Catalogue, etc., do not give us a vivid idea 
of the mechanical process of imitation of the once popular 
type. If we examine the coins illustrated in the above catalo- 
gues, we shall find that the bust of the obverse bears a certain 
fairly recognisable similarity with the old age bust of the last 
Greek ruler. If we consider the coins alone, we have still to 
concede the possibility of all these coins having been issued 
during the course of a single generation. All of them have 
a fairly legible Greek legend as well. 

During my visit to Taxila in December 1945, Mr. Amala- 
nand Ghosh, M, A„ Superintendent, Excavation Branch, 
Archaeological Survey of India, gave me for examination some 
copper coins of the Hermaios-Kadphises type found at Taxila 
in the fields. They are all copper and of a smaller denomina- 
tion than those that have been so far published. After 
examining them, I found that they would be giving us a 
clearer idea of the mechanical process of copying than those 
published already. With the kind consent of Mr, Ghosh, I 
have, therefore, decided to publish them here. 

On all the published coins of this type, as observed already, 
there is a certain recognisable resemblance between the fea- 
tures of Hermaios and those of the bu^t appearing on the later 
imitations. The most remarkable thing about the five coins that 
are published here is that in most cases the features of the 
busts bear hardly any resemblance to those of Hermaios. The 
features of PI. IB) i have perhaps some resemblance with that 
of the latter. But in the case of PI. IB, a, the bust is facing 
front, which is not the case with the prototype or with any 
coins of this type published so far. In the case of P|. IB, 3 the 
bust seoms to be in imitation of the well-known Roman bust, 
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which appears on one of the types of Kujula Kadphises, The 
reverse of this coin, however, does not show the king seated 
right on a seat-like curule chair with right arm extended, as is 
the case with the Roman bust type, but Heracles standing, 
which occurred on the proto-type of Hermaios. In the case of 
PI IB, 4 the resemblance between the features of the coin and 
those of Hermaios is too remote to be readily recognised. The 
climax of barbarousness is perhaps reached in PI IB, 5« The 
king seems to be wearing a cap with dotted borders. He 
faces right, as is the case with the Heramios’ bust in the proto- 
type ; but he has very thick lips and a very long and prominent 
nose. There is no similarity whatsoever between his features 
and those of Hermaios. 

The crudeness of art, the absence of any recognisable 
resemblance in features, and the total degradation of the 
Greek legend on the obverse make it clear that these coins 
could not have been issued as a joint coinage of Hermaios and 
Kujula Kadphises. They were obviously issued some decades 
after the passing away of Hermaios, whose coin type is soguht 
to be continued on them. It is interesting to note that the 
degeneration on the reverse, where the name of Kujula occurs 
in Kharosh^hi, is not so great as that on the obverse, where 
Greek letters and an unfamiliar and much degraded bust had 
to be imitated, Heracles on the reverse, however, is clear on 
all the five coins ; the club is easily recognisable ; only the 
lion’s skin hanging down from the left hand has not been 
properly represented. 

The British Museum Catalogue and The Indian Museum 
Catalogue do not record the weight of the coins of the 
Hermaios-Kadphises type published in them. The Punjab 
Museum coins of this type vary in size from *9 to '95 inch, 
and their weights vary from 97 to 156 grains. The coins of 
the present lot are smaller both in size and weight. The weight 
of the heaviest among them, PI. IB, 2 , is only 87 grains and 
that of the highest, P|, IB, 4, is 40 grains. This will show that 
the type was issued in several denominations. 

If the Parthian rulers succeeded the Indo-Bactrians 
in the Kabul valley and Taxila, and if the Hermaios type was 
so popular there as to render its imitation obligatory for the 
Kushanas, we may well ask as to why this type was not 
imitated by the Indo-Parthian rulers who were the immediate 
successors of the Greeks. The reason is not far to seek. It 
is now well recognised that the Indo-Parthian rulers, Azes, 
Azilises, Gondopharnes, etc. entered India through the Bolon 
pass and gradually extended their power up the Indus in 
the course of time. In the districts and provinces of India, 
wbidi they conquered first, the Hermaios type was not current. 
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The little kingdom of Harmaios did not extend to the middle 
or lower Indus. The Indo-Parthian conquerors, therefore, did 
not come into contact with this type till a late period of 
their career, when they succeeded in conquering Taxila and 
the Kabul valley. By this time they had already established 
their normal coin type, king on the horseback on the obverse 
and some deity on the reverse. They were not prepared 
to change it for the convenience of the residents of a new 
province recently added to their kingdom. The case of the 
Kushanas was however different. They entered India via 
Khaibar pass. They had no coinage, or script of their own. 
When they conquered the Kabul valley, they found it neces- 
sary to issue coinage for their new subjects, whe were long 
accustomed to it. Having no numismatic traditions of their 
own, they naturally preferred to mechanically imitate a type 
which was current in the Kabul valley. It appears that in 
some important cities, in spite of the intervening rule of 
about 75 years of the Parthians, some mint mechanics were 
left, who were familiar with the old Greek traditions and 
methods. They manufactured coins of the types already 
published in the British Museum, the Indian Museum and the 
Punjab Museum Catalogues, which bear a fairly close resem- 
blance to the original prototype. In some places, however, the 
artists were quite new to the task and unfamiliar to the methods. 
They could manufacture coins of a very rude type only, like 
those which are being published in this paper. Some of them 
knew neither Greek nor Kharoshthi scripts. They were respon- 
sible for manufacturing coins like Pl. 1 B, 5 of this paper. 

We close this paper with a description of the coins. We 
have to add that the photographs are in some cases slightly 
smaller in size than the originals. 

Coin No. 1. Metal, copper; size, more oval than circular, 
•6" *75*^; weight, 81 grains. 

Obverse : bust of the king facing right, head having large hair, 
some falling down to the shoulders ; traces of circular 
Greek legend ; it is merely an unintelligent copy of 
some of the letters of the original legend. Letters 
X and y are visible at ix. 

Reverse : Heracles, proudly standing, facing front ; club in 
right hand; lion's skin, clumsily represented, falling 
from the left. PI. 1 B, i. 

Coin No. 2. Metal, copper ; size roughly circular 7" in 
diameter ; weight, 87 grains. 

Obverse : Traces of a rude bust facing front, having no resem- 
blance to any face of Hermaios. Traces of some letters 
of the Greek legend, [KOZO] xO K[AAi/»IC]. 


2 
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Reverse : Heracles, as on No. 1, but not so proud in his 
demeanour ; three letters Kujula of the legend 
Kujula Kashasa Kushanayavugata dhramathitata, 
beginning at xii. Pl. i B, a. 

Coin No. 3. Metal, copper ; size circular, but truncated at 

the bottom ; 7" in diameter ; weight, 70 grains. 

Obverse : Bust of the king resembling more that of Augustus 
than that of Hermaios ; some traces of Greek letters 
in the upper left corner. 

Reverse : Heracles standing as on No. 1 and 2. The origin^ 
coin shows traces of the letters jtdaka of the legend 
mentioned above ; being blurred they have not come 
on the plate. PI. I. B» 3* 

Coin No. 4. Metal, copper ; size, roughly circular, 7" in 

diameter : weight, 40 grains. 

Obverse : Bust of the king, but net similar to any on the earlier 
three coins ; traces of Greek legend. 

Reverse; tis above; traces of Kharoshthi legend on the 
right side. PI. I B, 4. 

Metal, copper; size, circular, *6" in diameter; weight, 

42 grains. 

Obverse ; bust of the king facing right ; lips thick, nose very 
long ; the king wears a cap with a peculiar double 
dotted border ; some traces of Greek legend. 

Reverse ; Heracles, as on above coins ; no traces of Kharoshjhi 
legend PI. IB, 5. 



A NEW SPECIMEN OF 
THE BOW IN-BOW-CASE TYPE OF MAUES. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

One of the rarest types of the coins of King Manes, who 
was one of the earliest Scythian invaders of north-western 
India, is the one which has Horse to right on the obverse 
and a Bow in Bow-case on the reverse. The British Museum 
Catalouge of the coins of the Greek and Scythic kings of 
India and Bactria describes (p. 72) a coin of this type but 
does not illustrate it. Cunninghum has published a coin of 
this type in his Coim of thti Indo-Scythiam, p. 33. and 
PI. 11, 15. A third specimen was published in the P. M. 0. I, 
p. 103 and PI. X, 35. A fourth coin of the type was found 
in the Taxila excavations and published in A S. It. 1914-5, 
PI. XXV, 18. I am publishing today a 5th specimen of this 
type, recently aquired for the cabinet of the Benares Hindu 
University from Mr. Govinda Ram, a coin-dealer of 
Rawalpindi. 

The present type throws a considerable light on the 
career and nationality of Maues. This ruler is so far known 
to have issued 24 coin types. Only on three of them do we 
find the smaller legend, BASIXEOS MAyoy; all the rest have 
the fuller legend, B21XED2 BASIXEUN MEPAXoy MAyoy, attesting 
to the imperial position of the issuer. 

Three types of Maues, where the legend is shorter, are 
the following: — 

1. Elephant’s Head and the Caduceus type, which is in 
imitation of the coins of Demetrios. 

2. The Apollo and Tripod type, which is in imitation 
of a well-known type issued by Apollodotus. 

3. The Bow in Bow-case type which is in imitation of 
the well-known type of Arsaces, illustrated in B. M. (7., 
XXXII, 12. 

It is now generally admitted that Maues was originally 
in the service of the Parthians, and entered India perhaps 
as their general or viceroy through the Bolon pass. The 
three types mentioned above throw interesting light on 
the career of this military adventurer. Of these types the 
3rd one, a new specimen of which is being illustrated in this 
paper, was probably issued by Maues, earliest in his career while 
he was still recognising the suzerainty of the Parthians and had 
not yet launched upon a career of expansion towards India. 
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He was perhaps still somewhere in Seistan or Baluchistant 
and professed to be merely a viceroy and therefore issued 
a type in close imitation of that of Arsaces Theos, illustrated 
in B. M. (7., XXXII, 12. There is a striking resemlance 
between this prototype and the coin we are publishing today. 
Both have on the obverse Horse to right and a Greek legend. 
In the case of the prototype, the legend is longer and gives 
the full devine title of the founder of the Arsekidan family. 
Maues however was still a subordinate viceroy and had to be 
content with the simple legend BA2IA.E02 MAyoy. He dare not 
assume any imperial titles as long as Mithradates the Great 
was living, i.e. down to c. 88 B. C. In the case of the 
reverse of the prototype of our coin, there is Bow in Bow-case 
in a border of fillet. Maues retained the central type, but 
replaced the ornamental fillet border by a Kharoshthi legend, 
in order that the type should conform to the established 
practice in India. 

The present coin was probably issued by Maues very 
early in his career. That is probably the reason why the type 
is so rare. Probably it prevailed in vSeistan for a while, and 
it is not unlikely that its present specimen reached Rawal- 
pindi from that locality. 

Lower and Middle Indus regions were the first ones to be 
annexed by Maues. It is well-known how Demetrios and 
Apollodotus had either jointly or severally annexed this 
territory during the period of the expansion of the Bactrian 
power. The coins of these rulers must have been quite common 
in the lower and middle Indus valley, and it is but natural 
that Maues should have imitated their coins and of nobody 
else. It is very likely that these two coin-types were issued 
by Maues early in his career, when he still dare not assume 
imperial titles owing to his relations with his powerful suzerain 
Mithradates the Great. 

As, however, Maues became more and more powerful owing 
to larger and larger additions to his kingdom, and as he 
went further and further out of the reach of his imperial over- 
lord, he discarded all these three types, where we find him 
content with the simple title Basileos, and issuing numerous 
new types, with full imperial titles, BASIXEOS BA2IXEON 
MErAXoy MAyoy. 

The present type of coin is thus an important document 
throwing light on the earlier and humbler stage of the career 
of Maues. I am therefore publishing its fifth known specimen. 

Metal, copper ; size, rectangul ar, '75" v ,6" ; weight, 
75 grains. 



THE BOW IN BOW-CASE TYPE COIN OF MAUES H 


Obverse : Horse walking to right ; Greek legend ; on the 
right, BASIXEOS to be read from inside the 
coin ; on the left, MAyoy, to be read from 
outside the coin. 

Reverse : Bow in Bow-case ; Kharoshthi legend ; on the 
right viaharajasa ; on the left Moasa, both to be 
read from inside the coin ; Greek monogram 
N with a vertical line cutting across its slant- 
ing line. PL IB, 6. 

As compared to the P. M. coin, this coin is smaller, being 
•75" X ’b", the former being a square of 'S". Its weight is, how- 
ever, nine grains more than that of the P. M. The horse is 
hardly recognisable on the P. M. coin ; it is quite distinct on 
the present one. The legent BASIAEOS has not been preserved 
at all on the P. M. coin ; it is fairly clear on our piece. The 
name of the king, however, Mayoy is a little clearer on the 
P. M. coin. The Kharoshthi legend as well as the Greek 
monogram on the reverse are much better preserved on our 
coin than on the P. M. piece. 

The B. M. coin being not illustrated cannot be fully 
compared. Like the P. M. coin it is square and not rectan- 
gular ; it has got the same legends and monogram. We do 
not know the state of its preservation. 



A COIN OF LAKHANA (?) UDAYADITYA. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Banares. 

The history of the Hunas is still shrowded in considerable 
obscurity. Two of their rulers, Toramana and Mihirakula are 
well-known to us from their coinage ; they are also referred 
to in inscriptions and literature. There were however a number 
of other Huna rulers, ruling in the Punjab and Rajputana, 
who are known to ns only from their coinage. Their time and 
location is still uncertain. 

Among the kings of this category is Raja Lakhana (?) 
UdaySditya. So far he was known to us only from two 
coins, which were published long ago in 1838 in Prinsep’s 
Essays, Vol. I, p. 411. Thomas, who has edited these essays, 
tells us that these coins belonged to the collection of Col. 
Abbot of the Bengal army, mainly gathered from the Hazara 
district of the N. W. F. P., of which he was in political charge. 

No numismatic work or^ catalogue has subsequently 
published any coins of this mysterious ruler. I was therefore 
glad to get a coin of his from a dealer in Rawalpindi 
during my visit to the place in the Christmas of 1945. The 
coin was purchased for the Benares Hindu < University and is 
kept in its cabinet. It is being published for its rarity. 

Like the earlier two coins, the present one is also in silver. 
It is a thin and broad piece ; its weight is 57 grains. It is 
circular in size with a diameter of 1. 1.” ; the obv. side in the 
photograph in the plate is slightly bigger than the original. 

The coin may be described as follows : — 

Obverse : within dotted circular border, there is the bust 
of the king facing right. The king wears a peculiar conical 
cap ; a crescent overlaps its front side, as on the other two 
coins of this ruler, A diadem is wound round the cap and 
its ends are hanging down behind the head. An earring of 
three pearls hangs down the ear and there is a pearl necklace 
round the neck. The features of the king are similar to those 
on his two earlier coins, but they look older than those on the 
wood-cut No. 3 of Prinsep. The legend is Baja La.. .on the 
left side and UdayMitya on the right. The two letters 
following La are unfortunately blurred on the present coin and 
so we cannot say whether the name of the king was Lama^a 
or Lakhana as thought by Thomas or Latona or Lanona as 
conjecturor by Drouin. If Lae-lih was the pioneer Huna 
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conquered, his coins would not show so much Indianisation as 
to include a full-fledged Brahml legend and a Hindu title. 

Reverse : This side is blurred, but the photograph shows 
clear traces of an altar with an attendant on either side. The 
reverse of the two earlier coins of this ruler published in Prin- 
sep's Essays has not been illustrated. But probably they also 
had the same objects. 

PI. I B, 7. 

There is considerable uncertainty about the time and 
identity of this ruler. The Chinese sources inform us that the 
leader of the Huna invasion which snatched away the kingdom 
of Gandhara from the Kidara Kushanas was Lae-lih and one 
suggestion is that Lakhana of the coins may be identified with 
this king. This view does not seem very probable. It is 
not likely that at so early an age, the Ii'.dianisation 
of the coin type could have advanced so far as we see on the 
coins of Udayaditya. The coins of the early Hiina period 
were like those published by Whitehead in J. A. S\ B., 1913, 
p. 481 ff. where we find either the Pahlavi legend alone or that 
legend with a few Brahml letters only and the Hindu symbols 
like conch, wheel, etc. It must have taken some time for 
the solitary Brahml letters to bj replaced by the full-fledged 
Brahml legend. On the present coin we have also the Hindu 
title Udayaditya. When we remember how neither Toramapa 
nor Mihirakula took any such Hindu title, it becomes difficult 
to hold that Udayaditya of our coins was a predecessor of 
these rulers. We should therefore place him sometime after <?. 
550 A. D. A Kashmir king named Raja Lahkhana belonging 
to the Huna stock is mentioned in the liajatarangim ; but his 
biruda is Narendraditya and not Udayaditya. It is not at 
present possible to determine his relationship with Lakhana 
Udayaditya. 



SOME RARE AND INTERESTING INDO-BACTRIAN 

COINS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

The coins that form the subject matter of this paper 
belong to the collection of Mr. D. D. Ghosal, 85 Tantipara 
Lane, Santragachhi, Howrah. Mr. Ghosal was kind enough 
to send to me a large number of his Indo-Bactrian coins for 
inspection and publication, if found to be worth publishing. 
As the genuineness of the Indo-Bactrian coins is a subject upon 
which even experts differ frequently, I requested the late 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, the former Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, to examine the coins separately and 
arrive at his indpendent conclusions. In spite of his illness, which 
unfortunately proved fatal, Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit kindly 
agreed to do so. After separate and independent examination, 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and I came to the conclusion 
that the eight coins that are being published in this paper 
are both genuine and rare and therefore worth publishing. 
I am accordingly publishing them here. 1 am indebted to 
Mr. Ghosal for allowing the coins to remain with me and 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit for a considerable time to suit our 
other preoccupations. If all private collectors show equal interest 
in getting their coins scrutinised and published, there is no 
doubt that numismatic and historic studies will progress more 
rapidly. 


A DIDRACHM OF EPANDER.* 

Metal, silver; size, circular; diameter, 1.05''; weight, 
141 grains. 

Obverse ; Helmeted bust of the king facing right, crest 
falling behind the helmet. 

Greek legend, BASIXE02 NIKH4)OPOy, below, 
EHANAPOy. 

Reverse : Pallas facing left, hurling thunderbolt by right 
hand ; aegis on the left arm. KharoshthI 
legend, MaJiarajaBa jayadharaBa ; below, 
Ipandrasa p|. II, 1 

1. The term dldraohm is used here to denote the silver oolns of about 
160 grains issued bj later Indo-Baotrian rulers. The hemidraohm is taken to 
denote the silver pieces of about 88 grains issued by them. Some 
numismatists describe these coins as tetradraohms and drachms respectively 
of a lower weight standard. According to the early standard, a drachm 
was of 67.2 grains and a tetradraohm of about 269 grains. 
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This is the first didrachm of Epander to be published 
and the coin is therefore unique so far. B. M. 0. publishes 
and illustrates only a bronze coin of this ruler at p. 51 ; in the 
supplement a broken silver hemidrachm is described at p. 169 
and illustrated on PI. XXXI, 13. The P. iff. C. publishes and 
illustrates a hemidrachm in entire condition ( PI. VI, 516 ), but 
has no didrachm. The present coin is therefore unique so far. 

The features of the king on the present piece are similar to 
those on the hemidrachm published in the P. M. (7., VI, 516. 
Both the coins have an identical monogram. 

Two years ago, Mr. Siri Chand, a coin dealer of Rawal- 
pindi, had offered me for sale a didrachm, exactly similar 
to the one in the collection of Mr. Ghosal. It also had the 
bust of the king facing right and had on the reverse Pallas 
facing left and hurling thunderbolt. I cannot now recollect 
whether that coin had the same monogram as the present one. 

A TETRADRACHM OF PLATO. 

Tetradrachms of Plato are very rare. There is only one 
tetradrachm of this ruler in the British Museum, {CataloguBt 
VI, 11), and none in the Punjab or the Indian Museum. 

The tetradrachm in Mr, GhosaPs collection is, therefore, 
one of the rare Indo-Greek pieces. Both its obverse and 
reverse are better preserved than is the case with the British 
Museum specimen. 

Metal, silver ; size, roughly circular; diameter, 1‘3"; weight, 
250 grains. 

Obverse : within fillet border, helmeted bust of the king 
to right, the helmet having a crest falling 
behind ; ears and horns of the bull on the 
helmet. Both ends of the diadem fall down 
under the helmet. The shoulder is covered 
with drapery. No legend. 

Reverse : Sun -god Helios facing right, with rays issuing 
from his head, and driving a quadriga. The 
deity is clad in chiton and chlamys. Monogram 
in front of the deity. Below the feet of horses 
in exergue, MI only. Greek legend, BASIXEOS 
Sni 4>ANOYS nxATONOS 

PI* III a 

The weight of the present coin is only one grain more than 
that of the B. M. coin. The features of the king on it are 
similar to those on the B. M. piece ; but they are much clearer 
and sharper. The crest over the shoulder is clearer and more 
voluminous ; one can, therefore, see clearly and distinctly the 
winding and coiled wires of which it is made and which go on 

3 
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thinning towards the end. The border on the obverse on both 
the coins is similar. 

The reverse has the same monogram as the B. M. piece. 
The legend is better preserved and more distinct. The most 
important point in which the present coin differs from the B. M. 
piece is in its having only two letters in the exergue instead 
of the three in the B. M. piece. We have only M and I ; 
the initial P is altogether absent. 

Can it be argued that the present coin is a forgery by a 
die-cutter who failed to notice the indistinct letter P on the 
B. M. piece ? I think not. Both Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit 
and myself fail to find anything suspicious about the coin. The 
presence of two letters only in the exergue is not suspicious ; 
M and I would give us the date 47 instead of 147 which 
would be given by PMI. This is just like the modern prac- 
tice of omitting hundreds while giving the date and month ; 
we usually date our letters, say as 1-12-47, when we mean 
1-12-1947. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
on some of the coins of Heliocles, which are also apparently 
dated in the Seleuciden era, we have only two letters in the 
exergue instead of three. Thus on the 5. ifef. PI. VII, 3, we 
have in the exergue ttt only, perhaps standing for 83, and 
referring the king to the year 183 of the Seleucid era, corres- 
ponding to 130 B. C. The same is the case with B. M. coin 
No. 5, referred to at p. 21 of the Catalogue^ but not illustrated. 

There is a close similarity between the coins of Plato and 
Eucratides. The portraits of both are strikingly similar. In 
his most popular type, Eucratides also bears a similar helmet 
with crest falling behind and adorned with the horns and ears 
of the bull. This last was a Seleucid device, pointing to a 
clo^e connection between these two rulers and the contem- 
porary Seleucid house. The title Epiphanoys taken by Plato 
is obviously borrowed from that of Antiochos IV, probably 
after his death. The device of Dioscuri charging on the reverse 
of the coins of Eucratides presents an appearance not dissimilar 
to that of Helios driving the quadriga on the coins of Plato. 

There is no doubt that Plato and Eucratides were contem- 
poraries and closely connected. Plato may have been either a 
rival of J^uicratides or his subordinate. Very probably the 
latter was the case. 

The well-known tetradrachm with the bust and name of 
Eucratides on the obverse and the conjugate busts of Haliokles 
and Laodice along with their names on the reverse has been 
usually interpreted to suggest that Heliocles and Laodice 
were the parents of Eucratides, the latter being a Seleucid 
princess and the former a commoner. The name Heliocles 
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is after the sun deity Helios. We have got the sun deity 
Helios on the reverse of the two tetradrachms of Plato, driving 
in a quadriga. Can it be that the presence of the deity on the 
reverse was suggested by the name of the father of the striker ? 
In that case we can well assume that both Eucratides and 
PUto were the sons of Heliocles, who fought together against 
Demetrius and his party. The similarity of their features and 
coin types makes this conjecture very probable. Plato seem^ 
to have been the younger brother and may have issued his 
coins either after his elder brother’s death or during his life- 
time with his special permission. The date on Plato’s coins, 
147 of the Seleucid era, corresponding to 165 B. C., suggests 
that the coins concerned may well have been issued in the life- 
time of his elder brother, who is quite likely to have continued 
to rule even after that date. 

A HELMETED DIDRACHM OF ARCHEBIOS. 

Metal, silver; size, circular; diameter, 1"; weight, 
148 grains. 

Obverse : Bust of the king to right, wearing a helmet with 
crest ; Greek legend, BASIXEGS AIKAIOY KAI 
NIKH<j!»OPOY, 'below APXEBIOY 

Reverse : Zeus standing facing, sceptre in right hand and 
brandishing thunderbolt with the left ; Kharosh- 
thl legend, MaharajaBa dJiramikaBa jayaiharaBaf 
below Archebiyasa. Monogram. 

PI. II, 3. 

The didrachms of Archebios are rather rare. There is 
none in the Punjab Museum, and the British Museum Catalogue 
has illustrated only two. In one case the king is diademed 
and facing right, (PI. IX. 1) and in the other he is facing left, 
helmeted and thrusting a javelin (PI. IX. No. 4). A didrachm 
with helmeted bust to right was unknown till 1923, when three 
of its specimens were published by Mr. R. B. Whitehead in 
the Numismatic Chronicle of that year PI. XIV, 11, 12 and 
14. One of these didrachms, (PI. XIV, 14) had the additional 
word KAI between DIKAIOY NIKHc^OROY. The same is the 
case with the present coin. 

The face of the king is similar to that seen on B. M. 0., 
PL IX, No. 4 and the Numismatic Chronicle^ 1923, PI. XIV, 
No. 14. The monogram occurring on the present coin is to be 
Seen on the coin of this ruler illustrated in B. M, (7., IX, No. 1. 
The weight of the BM.C\, PI. IX, No. 1 is 139 grains and of 
No. 4 it is 147*6 grains. Our didrachm weighs 148 grains. 
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STRATO I 

The career and coinage of Strato I is perhaps more 
interesting than that of any other Indo-Bactrian ruler. It 
covers a period of about 65 to 70 years ; it began at a time 
when the expansion of the Greek power under the house of 
Eucratides was still going on ; it ended on the eve of the 
complete overthrow of the Greek power in the eastern Punjab 
by the Sakas. The coinage of Strato shows his portrait at 
many more different stages of life than is the case with any 
other ruler. We can see his features at the age of about 20, 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 and 70 ; his portrait at the last stage is that 
of an old man with sunken cheeks and teethless jaws. In 
his middle age he had developed a taste for the beard also ; 
for on one of his didrachms, we can see him with a beard 
as well ( (7, ff. Yol. I, PI. VII, No. 21 ). 

For many years didrachms of this ruler were rather 
rare. The British Museum Catalogue publishes only one 
( X, 10 ), and the same is the case with the Punjab Museum 
Catalogue, PI. V, 355. Later on Mr. Whitehead obtained 
a large number of his tetradrachms believed to be from one 
hoard and ten of them were published by him in (he Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1923, Pis. XV and XVI. 

I publish today two tetradrachms of this ruler which are 
interesting in their own ways. 

HELMETED BUST DIDRACHM OF STRATO I. 

Metal, silver; size, circular; diameter, 1"; weight, 148 grains. 

Obverse : Bust of the king to right, wearing helmet witlf 
crest ; ends of the diadem falling down 
under the helmet ; Greek legend, BASUEQS 
Eni(^ANOY2 2OTHP02 ; below STPAfUNOS 

Reverse : Pallas to left hurling thunderbolt with right 
hand, aegis over the left. Monogram. 
KharosthI legend, Maharajasa pratiohhasa 
tratarasa Stratasa. 

PU II, 4. 

This tetradrachm is similar to the one published in 
B. M. (7. X, No. 10 but it is in a much better condition than 
the latter, and therefore weighs about 15 grains more. In 
the B. M. piece, the Greek legend on the left side and the 
KharoshthI legend on the right side have not been well 
preserved ; on the coin, being published here, the whole legend 
is very well preserved. The monogram on the present coin 
is also different from that on the B. M. piece or on the Punjab 
Museum didrachm ; it is however not unknown to the coinage 
of Strato, because it occurs on one of the copper coins of this 
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ruler described but not illustrated in the B. M. 0. ; see Strato’s 
coin No. 14, p. 41. It also occurs on some of the didrachms 
of this ruler published by Mr. R. B. Whitehead in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1923, p. 328. 

DIADEMED BUST DIDfkACHM OF STRATO I. 

Diademed bust with thrusting javelin type. ' 

Metal, silver ; size circular ; diameter, ; weight, 
145 grains. 

Obverse: diademed bust of the king facing left and 
thrusting javelin; one end of the falling diadem 
above the fist and the other below it ; Greek 
legend, BAlSIXEaS 20THP0S KAI AIKAIOY ; 
below 2TPATi2NO:S 

Reverse : Pallas to left hurling thunderbolt with her 
right hand ; aegis on the left hand ; Kharoshthl 
legend Maharajasa tratarasa dhramikasa Stratasa ; 
monogram. 

, PI. II, 5. 

This didrachm is in many respects a very interesting 
coin. Didrachms of Strato with the king thrusting javelin 
are rare. Neither the B, M. 0. nor the P. M. 0, nor the 
Cambridge History of India has illustrated any variety of them. 
In the Kabul find coins published by Mr. R, B. Whitehead in 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1923, he publishes and illustrates one 
didrachm of Strato, where the king is helmeted and thrusting 
javelin. This coin has been illustrated on PI. XV. 13. 
But Mr. R. B. Whitehead has referred to a didrachm 
of this ruler, where the king is diademed and facing 
left and is thrusting javelin. He did not illustrate this coin as 
it was in a very poor condition. Our present didrachm 
exactly corresponds to the description of the piece not illus- 
trated by Mr. Whitehead. It, therefore, appears to be the first 
coin of its type to be published. 

It is possible to suspect the genuineness of this coin on 
account of the features of the ruler. The art is rather poor 
and the features are also strikingly different from those on the 
didrachm illustrated just before (Pl. \l 4). We have how- 
ever to remember that the features of this ruler on his different 
didrachms show striking difference. Thus P. M. C. PI. V, 
356 has features different from those on No. 359 of the same 
plate. (7. H. L PI. VII, No. 20 is different in features from 
No. 21 of the same plate. We cannot, therefore, impugn the 
genuineness of the coin merely on that account. Strato lived in 
difficult and unsettled times, and it is just possible that all 
mint-masters in his long life may not have succeeded in giving 
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an exact representation of his features on the different dies 
Struck by them. It is a pity that Mr. Whitehead did not 
illustrate the only other coin of this type so far known to exist i 
in that case we could have compared the features as well as 
the monograms of the two pieces. It may however be pointed 
out that the features of the present portrait to some extent recall 
those on the P. M. (7., PI. V, 359. In the latter case the king 
is a blooming youth ; in the present case he looks a little lean 
and careworn. 

The monogram on the present coin is also interesting. It 
does not occur on any of the coins of this ruler so far published. 
Nor does it occur in the list of the Indo-Greek monograms 
published by Mr. R. B. Whitehead in his P. M. 0, Vol. I. 

A TETKADRACHM OF EUTHYDEMUS II. 

Tetradrachms of Eiithydemus II are rather rare. There 
is one in the Punjab Museum and one in the British Museum. 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit and myself are not quite sure 
about the genuineness of the third tetradrachm of this ruler 
that is being published here ; we, however, feel that it is more 
likely to be genuine than otherwise. The face is rather dull 
and has a frosty appearance ; it lacks sharpness and distinctness 
and so gives rise to some doubt. The features are also to some 
extent dissimilar to those appearing on the two tetradrachms so 
far illustrated. Its weight however is the same as that of the 
two published tetradrachms. 

The features of the king on the published tetradrachms 
are those of a youth of about 25. On the present coin he 
appears to be a careworn ruler of about 35. This coin would, 
therefore, tend to show that Euthydemus II did not die early in 
his life during his father’s internecine struggle with Eucratides. 
He appears to have lived for at least a decade after his father’s 
death and may have led a precarious existence in some hilly 
district of the Punjab or Afghanistan. 

I shall now describe the coin. 

Metal, silver ; size, roughly circular; diameter, 1*2^; weight, 
260 grains. 

Obverse : within dotted border diademed bust of the king 
facing right : no legend. 

Reverse : young and naked Heracles facing, ivy crowiied ; 

he holds a wreath of ivy in right hand and a 
club in the left, from which lion’s skin is 
hanging down. There is an object like a sword 
immediately below the club between the left leg 
of the deity and the hanging lion’s skin. 


PI 116 
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The sword like object below the club is to be seen also on 
the two published specimens of this ruler, but it is much more 
distinct on the present coin. 

. The monogram of the present coin is the same as that 
on the two earlier ones. 

I publish now two more tetradrachms of Philoxenus 
which are not unpublished, but which have some interesting 
points about them. 

PHILOXENOS : HELMETED BUST TYPE. 

Metal, silver; size, circular; diameter, 1"; weight, 150 grains. 

Obverse : king facing right with helmet having the ears 
and horns of a bull on it ; crest behind the 
helmet. Greek legend, 13ASIA.EOE ANHKHTOY, 
below <pL\OHENOY 

Reverse : king riding on prancing horse marching right, 
both helmeted ai;d diademed. Monogram 
under the horse ; KharoshthT legend, Maharajasa 
apadihatasa Philasimisa. PI ||, 7 

The monogram on the present coin is so far known to have 
occurred only on his square hemidrachms ,e.g. B.M.C., XIII. 5). 
This is the first round diadrachm of the helmeted bust type 
to show this monogram. It occurs on the diadrachm in the 
P. M. C. VII, 576, but it has a diademed bust of the 
king, 

PHILOXENOS: DIADEMED BUST TYPE. 

Metal, silver ; size circular, diameter 1" ; weight, 
148 grains. 

Obverse : bust of the king facing right, wearing a 
diadem ; Greek legend, 13A21XEI2S ANIKHTOY 
below 4)IXOBENOY 

Reverse ; on prancing horse marching right, helmeted 
and diademed king. The king can be clearly 
seen holding the reins of the horse. Under the 
horse, the same monogram as on PI II, 7 . above. 
Circular Kharoshthi legend, Maharajam apadiha- 
tasa Philasinasa. 

PI It, 8 

This coin is identical in type with that published in P.M.O. 
VII, 576. Only the diadem arrangement is slightly different. 
There are two ways in which the falling ends of the diadem 
are shown on the coins of this ruler. In some cases both the 
ends are shown falling down parallel to each other as on the 
present coin and in P. /If. (7. XIII. 5, 7 and P. M. 0. VII. 
583 ; sometimes the upper end is deliberately raised to form a 
peak, as on PI. II. 7 above and B. M. (7. XIII. 6 and P. M. (7, 
VII. 576, 577. 



A NEW DIDRACriM OF NIKI AS. 

By Dr. a. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

Nikias is one of the Indo-Bactrian rulers of the later 
period, whose history is shrouded in considerable mystery. 
His coinage and coin types suggest that he was closely con- 
nected with Hippostratus. Both have issued coins of the 
prancing horse type and the Dolphin type (suggesting a naval 
victory) ; the new square forms of sigma and omega occur on 
the coins of both along with the earlier round forms. 

Silver coins of this ruler are still rare. The B. M. (7. 
publishes no coins of this king in the white metal. The 
7. M. 0* has only one hemi-drachm ; it has a diademed bust of 
the king to r. on the obverse and a warrior fully accoutred 
to 1. on the reverse. In 1923, Mr. Whitehead published in 
Numismatic Chronicle a new hemidrachm, similar to the one 
in the P. iHf. (7., but differing only in having the king helmeted 
instead of diademed ; see PI. XVI. 13. 

The third silver coin of this king was published in Numisma* 
tic Chronicle, 1940, pp. 108-9. It was a didrachm, having on the 
obverse diademed bust of the king and on the reverse, Athena 
facing and brandishing sword and thunderbolt. Its weight 
was 145*5 grains and size 1*1" in diameter. The Greek letters 
on it were in the earlier and rounded form. 

I am publishing today the 4th silver coin of this ruler. It 
is a didrachm and belongs to the valuable collection of Dewan 
Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of Patna. It was purchased by 
him in 1947 at my request from a dealer in Rawalpindi. 

The new didrachm resembles the one published in 1940 in 
the Numismatic Chronicle in all respects, except that it shows 
the king helmeted and not diademed. The legend on the 
obverse is the same ; on the reverse also we have the same 
deity Athena facing and brandishing thunderbolt by her right 
hand, and holding aegis over the left. The monogram on the 
new diadrachm is the same as that which occurs on the helmet- 
ed hemidrachm published in Numismatic Chronicle, 1923, PI. 
XVI, 13. I shall now describe the coin. 

Metal, silver ; size, 1.1" ; weight 158 grains. 

Obverse : Helmeted bust of the king to right ; crest over 
the helmet ; both ends of the diadem hanging 
down ; shoulder covered with drapery. 

Legend baSIXEOS SOTHPOS 

below, NIKIOY 
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Reverse : Athena facing ; right hand raised up and 
brandishing thunderbolt ; left band folded and 
covered with aegis. Monogram formed by 
two letters V, crossing each other, one facing 
up and the other facing down. 

KharoshthI legend ; above, HJMTmajiua tratarasa 
below Nihiata. PI IH, | 


4 



A RUDE IMITATION COIN OF HELIOKLES- 


By Satish Chandra Kala, M. A., Curator, 
Allahabad Museum. 

In the collection of the proposed Museum at Pauri in 
the Garhwal district of U. P. there is an interesting coin type 
of Heliockles. The coin was acquired by the writer in the year 
1939 in a village near the Dhaimajika Stupa at Taxila and 
remained with him till his entire collection was presented to 
the Museum. When purchased the coin was in an excellent 
state of preservation. On enquiring about its provenance he 
was informed that the coin was found in the spoil earth 
which was removed in the excavations of the Dharmarajika 
StQpa at Taxila. 

The coin is a barbarous imitation in copper. It is not 
strictly round. The edges are roughly cut. On the obverse 
there is found the bust of the king encircled by an astralogous 
border. The bust shows a robust human type. On the reverse 
there is the standing figure of Zeus holding a thunderbolt in his 
right hand. His left hand holds a long sceptre which is resting 
on the ground. The legend is ; — 

Left, haIIXESv 

Below, DIK[AIOY] 

Right, [B]AE\E(nE) PI, 111, 2 

The name of the king is blundered on this coin as on 
other coins of this type now in the coin cabinet of the Central 
Museum, Lahore, and also like the bronze imitations 
of this ruler in the British Museum. The figure of Zeus 
on the present coin and those in the British Museum are 
similar. 

The monogram on the present coin is different from 
others known so far. It is, therefore, a different variety and 
is thus worth noting. 


1. Whitehead — of th§ coins in the Punjab Museum PL 111, PP« 
t, Q&tdnQv^ Catalogue of the coins in the ISritieh Mnssum% p* 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 

Mr. Kala’s claim that the coin constitutes a new variety 
of the coinage of Heliokles is not justified. The monogram 
does not appear on the genuine coins of Heliokles published in 
the B. M. C, or the P. M. 0. But the present coin does not 

belong to that category. It was issued some time after the 

overthrow of Heliokles by one of his Scythian opponents. 
Barbarous imitations issued by these Scythian chiefs are 
described along with the coins of Heliokles in the B. M. (7., but 
if does not mention the monograms occurring on them. ,Nor 
does it illustrate this type. So we do not know whether Any 
of the B. M. coins have the present monogram or not. 

Cunningham has, however, published a coin exactly similar to 
the present one in his Later hido-Scvthians PI. 1 no. 10. 

The size, the ' weight and the deity on both the pieces are 
identical, as also the monogram. The present type is illus- 
trated only in Cunningham’s Later Indo^ Scythians, which is 
out of print ; the coin is, therefore, worth publishing and 
illustrating. 

It is also interesting from its findspot. Cunningham has 
observed in the above work, “Only a few stray specimens ( of 
rude imitations of Greek coins ) are found in the Kabul valley 
and none in the Punjab” p. 302. The present coin, however, 
was found in the spoil earth of the Taxila excavations. It 
would thus be the first coin among the barbarous imitations of 
the Greek coins to be found in India. It is important from 
this point of view. It tends to show that some of these bar- 
barous imitations were current in India along with the regular 
coins issued by Maues, Azes and other Scythian rulers. 



SOME VARIETIES OF TAXILA COINS. 

By Mr. M. K. Thakore, B. A., LL. B. 

Bomhay CivU Service (Jiil.), OM Judge, Kopargaon. 

The following uninscribed copper coins of Taxila are not 
represented in Allan’s Catalogue of Ancient Coint in the Britieh 
Kuteum, and so far as I am aware, they have not been pub- 
lished before and hence deserve notice.^ 

No. 1. Obverse Reverse 

Crude representation Crescented Hill 

of a plant and and nandipada 

Crescented Hill. 

Wt. 44’44 grains S. *6" 

PI. Ill, 3. 

The first symbol on the obverse, 'a crude representation 
of the elaborate plant,’ and the second symbol on the reverse 
nandipada, are found in varieties c and d. Class 3 of the B.M.O. 
In var. e, the plant appears on the obverse with three more 
•yoibols and the nandipada on the reverse also with three other 
symbols. The crescented hill is common to both the sides as 
on the present coin. In var. d, the plant is on the reverse with 
hill and a small evaitika, while the nandipada is on the obverse 
with hill and another symbol, looking like the Brahml letter 
ryya. The coins of this variety are square. The present 
coin however is round and similar in fabric and weight to 
the coins of var. c, d, and e of Class, 4 of the B,M.C, 

No. 2. Obverse Reverse 

Crescented Hill and Mauryan ma and 

Mauryan ma. Crescented Hill 

Wt. 44*12 grains S. *6* 

PI. Ill, 4. 

This is only a variation of the B.M.Q., Var. e. Class 4, the 
order of the symbols on the reverse being reversed. 

There is another coin of this type with me which is 
smaller, being only 24*82 grains in weight and *5" in size. 

No. 3. Obverse Reverse 

Crude Elephant to left ; Crescented Hill 
Mauryan ma in the upper in the upper left 
corner. corner ; below, 

1. I am indebted to Dr. A. B. AUekar (or hie kind BUggeetioni la 
pngartag Uili note. 
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hollow cross; to the 
right a tree and 
in the centre at the 
top Maury an ma. 

Wt. 30*56 grains. S. *5". 

Ph lll> 5. 

I think that the animal on the obverse is certainly 
elephant.^ In front of the elephant, in the upper corner, is 
Mauryan ma. The reverse has a combination of four symbols, 
out of which three, the crescented hill, the hollow cross and the 
Mauryan ma are well-known Taxila symbols. The crescented 
hill in the left upper corner is not clear. Below it is the hollow 
cross, about which there can be no doubt. To the right is the 
fourth symbol, a tree which is of a type not yet met with. In 
the centre at the top between the hill and the tree is Mauryan 
Tna. In view of the symbols, the coin can be assigned to Taxila 
with a fair amount of certainty. 

No. 4. Obverse Reverse 

Bull to right Within ornamented 

square border a 
peculiar symbol 
clear in the plate.. 

Wt. 25*23 grains S. 54." 

PI. Ill, 6. 

varieties /, ff, hy i and ; of class 5 represent bull or 
bulls on the obverse, Vars. / and g have plain reverse, var. A, 
has the same symbols on the reverse as on the obverse, while 
vars. i and j have lion on the reverse. The bull on all these coins 
however is of a different type. The bull on the present coin 
appears to be similar to the bull on the gold coin No. 169, 
Class IV of the There is however no Taxila symbol 

along with the bull. 

B.M.C. varieties, c and d Class I, have on the obverse the 
plan of a courtyard of a monastery with cells around and 
Btupa in the centre, and the plan of a monastery with $tupa at 
its centre, respectively. I wonder if the present symbol is a 
type of monastery with a stfipa in the centre. Dr. Altekar has 
suggested that it may be an altar or an ornamented Tulash 
vrinddvana (without plant), both of which appear on Gupta 
coins. The only reason why I would assign this coin to Taxila 
is the presence of the bull and the provenance of the coin. 


[1. The animal is too indistinot to be made oat in the photograph or 
the plate. A. 8. A,] 
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[A coin of exactly this type has been included in the 
BritUh MuBeum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Soythie 
kings of India and Bactria, on PL IX, No. 13. It is a bronze 
piece, square in size, and has on the obverse Bull facing right 
within dotted border and exactly the symbol of the reverse of 
the present coin on the reverse. The weight of the B.M. 
specimen is not given in the Catalogue, but its size is *5" square, 
— almost the same as that of the present piece. Gardner has 
conjecturally attributed the coin to Apollodotus, probably 
because it has Bull on the obverse, as on a number of coins of 
that Greek ruler, and because the symbol on the reverse has some 
kind of resemblance to the tripod lebens, appearing on the coins 
of Apollodotus. The find-spot of the B.M, specimen is not 
known, but since it is included among the Indo-Greek coins, 
it may have been obtained in the North Western Frontier 
Province or the Western Punjab. Absolutely uninscribed Greek 
coins without even a monogram are not known, and it is 
therefore likely that the coin of Mr. Thakore as well as the one 
in the British Museum may belong to the Taxila series. The 
symbol on the reverse of these coins is not a tripod, though it 
bears some resemblance to it. — Editor.] 


No. 5. 


Obverse 

Crescented Hill 
and pillar. 

Wt. 25*23 grains 


Reverse 

Mauryan letter go 
and Crescented Hill. 
S. -5." 


This coin has been unfortunately lost and hence cannot 
be illustrated now. The symbols on the obverse, which were 
carefully noted by me, are the same as on B.M.O, var. a. 
Class, 1, the order being reversed; while those on the reverse 
are the same as on var. <?, Class, 4. It may be argued that the 
second symbol on the reverse, pillar, is merely a part of the 
preceding symbol, Brahml go, and in that case the coin belongs 
to var. e, Class, 4. The two symbols however were wide apart, 
rendering this theory improbable. The pillar-like symbol is 
represented by a straight line and not by a curved one, as in 
the case of the coins of Var. e, Class 4. 



SQUARE COPPER COINS FROM BALAPUR (C.P.) 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

The four coins that are being published in this paper 
were kindly sent to me for examination and publication by 
Mr. Lochan Prasad Pandeya, Hon» Secretary, Mahakosala 
Historical Research Society, Raipur, They were found in the 
bed of the Mahanadi river at Balapur in Bilaspur district (C.P.) 
by gold washers searching for gold dust and beads, which are 
frequently found at the place. 

Along with the four coins, that are being published in this 
paper, Mr. Pandeya had sent to me 16 other pieces, most of 
which were similar in size and fabric to those illustrated with 
this paper. Some however were too blurred to be studied. 
Such traces as remained, however, showed that most of them 
had elephant on one side and a human figure on the other, as is 
the case with most of the coins illustrated with this paper. 

The coins are all uninscribed, and only their symbols can 
be used for determining their attribution. We shall discuss 
it after describing the coins. 

Coin No. 1. Size roughly rectangular, •7"x’6"; weight, 46 
grains ; metal, copper. 

Obverse : — Within a dotted border, elephant walking to right. 

Reverse : — Two serpents with raised hood facing each other ; 

a dot between their heads. Behind the serpent, to 
right, there is another symbol, which has come out 
only partially. It consists of a dotted crescent- 
shaped line on the left, another dotted line below, 
which is incomplete and a dot or knob in the centre. 
Probably there was another line on the left, as a 
cbunterpart of the line on the right, which has not 
come on the coin. There were four more coins of 
this type of different weights in the lot sent by 
Mr. Pandeya, but this symbol was not more 
complete on any one of them. 

PI. nil 7 

Coin No. 2. Metal, copper; size, roughly rectangular, -S"; 
weight, 31 grains. 

Obverse:— Elephant walking to right as on No. 1 above. 

The enclosing dotted border has not come out well, 
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Reverse : — A human figure, probably a female, standing with 
hands on the waist. What appears as hanging 
down below the waist on the right and the left, are 
probably the ends of the upper garment. PI. Ill, 8 . 

There were three more coins of this type among the coins 
sent to me by Mr. Pandeya. 

Coin No. 3. Metal, copper ; size, roughly rectangular, •4 *' ; 
weight, 16 grains. 

Obverse : — Within dotted border visible on the right side only, 
rudely sketched elephant to right. 

Reverse : — The figure is rude and incomplete, but most 
probably it is intended to stand for a human figure 
akimbo, as on coin No. 2 above. There is some 
indistinct symbol on the left of the figure. PI. Ill, 9 . 

Coin No. 4. Metal, copper; size, roughly rectangular, 
•55" X *45" ; weight, 11 grains. 

Obverse : — A very crudely sketched and blurred elephant 
walking to right. 

Reverse : — A female figure standing, both hands on the waist ; 

an indistinct symbol on the left. PI* 111, 10 . 

The present coins bear considerable resemblance to some 
of the types of the Satavahanas. The elephant symbol, 
which occurs on most of the coins of the present lot, is to be 
frequently seen on the Satavahana coins found in AndhradeSa. 
It occurs on types Nos. 17-21 enumerated on p. xxix of the 
Introduction of Kapson’s Catalogue of the Andhra and Kshatrapa 
. coins in the British Museum and illustrated on plates VII and 
VIII of the same work. Elephant occurs on Satavihana 
coins found in Malwa, Central India and Chanda district of 
. C. P. See Rapson’s Catalogue, PI. I, 5, 6, 7 ; PI. IV. 57, 87 ; 
PI. V. 90-y3 ; PI. VII. 171-7. The elephant on the Satavahana 
qpins is usually with its trunk fully raised or half raised; only 
on some few coins found in Godavari and Krishna districts, 
we find it with its trunk hanging down, as on the present coins. 

The Naga symbol which occurs on the reverse of the coin 
No. 1 occurs on three of the types of Andhradesa enumerated 
by Rapson on p. Ixxviii-lxxix of his Introduction ; Nos. 5, 23 
24. It is however associated with lion or Nandipada or 
Chaitya and not with Elephant. 

The female figure which appears on the reverse of coins 
Nos. 2-4 is so far unknown to the Satavahana coinage. A male 
figure however appears on some Sstavahana coins found in 
Milwi ; see Rapson’s Catalogue, PI. 1, Nos. 2-3. 
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The coins are on the whole much poorer in execution than 
the Siltavahana coins. 

In the absence of any coin legends, it is difficult to suggest 
a definite attribution of these coins. Since the coins bear close 
resemblance to some of the issues of the Satavahanas, it is 
possible to suggest that they were issued by some of them. 
The Satavahanas are stated by the Puranas to have once 
■penetrated to Pataliputra ; it is possible that their hitherto 
unknown coins of the present type, which closely resemble 
some of their Andhradesa types, may have travelled in the 
wake of their armies in Southern Kosala and Eastern C. P. 

The coins, however, appear to be more degenerated in type 
and execution than the Satavahana coins of the Andhradesa. 
It is equally possible that they may have been issued after the 
downfall of the Satavahanas by local rulers in Southern 
Kosala, who may have tried to imitate the Satavahana types 
current in Andhradesa. In the present state of our knowledge, 
the latter alternative appears to me to be more probable. 


5 



A NEW TYPE OF GUPTA COIN. 

By Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, I. C. S., Bombay. 

I have, in my collection, a Gupta coin of a type which 
has not, as far as I know, been published so far. It is a gold 
coin of Chandragupta II, Horseman type: 

Chandragupta II Horseman TypC) Qold*^ 

Obv. King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. Sword 
(Iftsh ?) on his r. side. Crescent behind king’s head. 
Circular legend, 

Par amah hajjd vata-[ Maharaj adh irdj a Sri C ha ndragii] ptah 

Rev. Lakshmi seated to 1. on wicker stool with pasa in r. 
hand ; left hand on the waist, holding lotus with a 
long stalk. No symbol. Crescent in front of the 
head of the goddess ; legend Ajita^vikramahf partly 
blurred. PI* 111, ii. 

The coin is of variety B of B. M. C. and very similar to 
PI. X, No. 12. The novelty of it consists in its having a 
crescent on the reverse to the left of Lakshml’s head. This is 
the only coin, so far known, that has a crescent both on the 
obverse and the reverse. 

Mr. P. L. Gupta has recently suggested that the crescent 
on Gupta coins might be a symbol of sovereignty. Dr. Altekar 
in the same place has said that the significance of the crescent 
is still a mystery*. It appears to me that while it is perfectly 
possible that the origin of the crescent on Gupta coins lies in 
the letter O in the original Greek legend, the Gupta mint 
masters having once adopted it, looked on it as a crescent pure 
and simple, an Indian symbol, and put it on various coin types. 
Whether they looked upon it as a symbol of royalty or not, it 
is difficult to say in the present state of our knowledge. 

Though not directly connected with this matter, I would 
make some suggestions on the significance of certain symbols 
found on the coins of Andhras, W. Ksatrapas etc. I suggest 
that the symbols, theSun, the Moon, Mountain (ehaitya) and River 
(wavy line) found on these coins are meant to represent perma- 

1. A photograph oi both the obverse and the reverse of this coin will be 
pabllshed in the next nnmber in PI. Vi. 1. PI. Ill 11 gives onlj a sketoh of 
the reverse. 

2. J. N. S. Vol VIII, pp. 88-iO. 
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nence of the power of the dynasty or king who issued these 
coins. Thus the presence of all the four symbols would 
represent Dharasindhvarkasomavadhit the mountain standing 
for earth, Dhara ; the river for water, and by an extention of 
the symbolism, for the sea. The presence of the sun and the 
moon alone would stand for Yavoehehandradivakarau ; and of the 
moon and star for Jchandratdrakath. 

This idea of hoping for the permanence of a dynasty or 
for the permanence of a grant or a charter is quite common, as 
can be seen from the general use of such phrases as Aohandrata^ 
rakafh in grants of land etc. and the representation of the sun 
and the moon in inscriptions. It will also be clear, in view of 
this interpretation, that the seven dots found in conjunction 
with the moon, e.g. on the obverse of the coins of the Western 
Ksatrapas etc., are meant to represent a star, and not a formal 
representation of the sun, — the moon-star combination and 
the sun-moon combination standing for distinct phrases 
conveying permanence. 



COINS DOUBTFULLY ASSIGNED TO QADIR 
SHAH OF MALWA. 

By Mr. M. K. Thakore, B. A., LL. B. 

Bombay Civil Service (Jdl), Nandurbar. 

One of the two coins which forms the subject of this paper, 
is in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and has been pub- 
lished by my esteemed friend Mr. C. R. Singhal in Vol. VI of 
this Journal at page 50, while the other is in my cabinet; 
PI* IV, I. The legend on the obverse is similar to that found on 
the coins of Mahmud Shah III of Gujarat. Mr Singhal has read 
the legend on the reverse as “Bahadur Shah bin ’Adil Shah 
Sultan” or “Qadir Shah bin 'Adil Shah Sultan”. He has 
rejected the first reading, Bahadur Shah, for the reasons men* 
tioned by him, and has tentatively assigned the coin to Qadir 
Shah of Malwa (A.D. 1536-1542). It may, therefore, be permis- 
sible to submit for the consideration of scholars another 
suggestion which may supply a correct clue to the solution of 
this problem. 

Unfortunately the coin in my cabinet also does not bear 
the full name of the king, though the lower part on its reverse 
is more legible than on the coin in the Prince of Wales Museum. 
The letter preceding what looks like alif appears to be rnim. 
It is, therefore, possible to read the name as Muhammad Shah. 
What looks like alif is the upper stroke of dal. This way of 
writing Muhammad is not unusual. I would refer in this 
behalf to coin No. 122 of Muhammad Shah II, PI. 1, 
I\ W. M. 0. and to two coins in my cabinet ; see PI. IV, 3-3* 
The second possible reading is Mubarak Shah, if what looks like 
alif is really that letter. Kaf, the last letter, is cut off. My 
submission therefore is that the legend on the reverse is; 

or 

I must, however, state that the second reading is to be preferred to 
the first. In the first case I submit that these coins are the issues 
of Muhammad Shah FarAqI of Khandesh (A. D. 1520-1535), 
who was invited by the nobles to ascend the throne of Gujarat 
after the death of Jiahadur Shah, and in the second case they 
belong to Mubarak Shah II of i^andesh (A. D. 1535 - 1566 ). 
Both Muhammad and Mubarak were the sons of *Adil Khan 
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Fartlql. It will be my endeavour to show that historically this 
view is better supported than the view expressed by Mr. Singhal.* 

The coins disclose that the father of the ruler was *Adil 
Shah. Mr Singhal has observed that the name of *Adil Shah 
as being the father of Qadir Shah of Malwa is not to be traced 
in any historical book. I may, therefore, be permitted to point 
out that the name of the father of Mallu ^an, which was 
the birth-name of Qadir Shah, has been given in both Tarikht- 
Firishta and Tobaiat-i-Akbari Firishta in his history of 
Malwa says 

*^)v*** ^ SiXat 

^IIaLm i^yCL^ (J[m ijb JM> 

Again, in dealing with the history of Malwa under 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, he says 

^IIaLm ^b| ^ ^y> uX>^U» y 

y^\> oUaA 1^ yym y^ y 

)1 iJl^l 3I Xx^xUm y £^{oaL 8d|<> 

1^;^ Jul JJbl^d. 

Briggs in his translation of the above passages has 
omitted to give the name of Mallu KhaiVs father.^ 

The author of T(^haqat4-Akhart in his history of MalwS 
under the he‘iding “An account of Malla ^an, Qadir Shah*' 
says : ‘‘When owing to the death of Sultan Bahadur, there 
was disorder in the country of Gujarat, and the country of 
Malwii remained without a ruler ; at about that time His 
Majesty Jinnat Ashiani turned the bridle of departure from 
Agra towards the country of Bangala. Mallu Khan, son of 
Mallu Khan gave himself, in concert with the amirs of Malwa, 
the title of Qadir Shi;h.*** 

1. I had Benfc my ooin and written to Mr. Singhal expressing my view but he 
oonld not aooept it, and is st.'ll of the opinion that the ooins must be assign- 
ed to Q.idic Shah of Mnlwfi With due respect to Mr. Singhal, 1 feel convin- 
ced that it is not possible to assign these coins to Qadir Shah of Malwa, while 
they can be attributed eithet to Mol^aminad Shah or Mubarak Shah of the 
Fariiql dynasty. It is, therefore, after very careful consideration, though not 
without some hesitation, that I huvo finally submitted this paper for publication. 

2. Tdrikh’-i^Firishta, text ; Munshi Naval Eishore Press, Kanpur, A. D. 
1884 ; page 270. 

3. Ibid : page 220. 

4. Firishia, Briggs' Tr. Vol. IV pages 271 and 118, 

6. Tahaqnt-i-ikbari, Tr. Brajendranath De, Vol. III. page 617. Italioi 
are mine* 
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In his history of Gujarat he says : “Sultan Bahadur 
conferred the government of Ujjain on Darya ^an, who was 
one of the old amir» of Malwa, and had formerly come as the 
ambassador to Sultan Bahadur, and advanced towards 
SSrangpur. He bestowed Sarangpur on Mallu Khan^ son of 
Mallu Khan^ who had in the time of Sultan Muzaffar gone 

away from Manda ; and had entered the service of 

and who in the reign of Sher Khan had assumed the title 
of Qadir Shah, and had the public prayers read and the 
coins struck in that country in his own name/’^ 

Again he says: “Silhadi’s son fled from Ujjain, and 
went to Chitdr. Sultan Bahadur bestowed Ujjain on Darya 
Khan Manddwali, and advanced to Raisin. On the way he 
left Habib Khan ai Ashta and Mallu Khan, son of Mallu 
KhdUf at Sarangpur, and went and beseiged the fort of 
Raisin.'*” 

The above references show that Malla Khan’s father was 
also named Malla Khrui and not *Adil Shah. Strange though 
this may sound, it has been repeatedly so mentioned by 
more than one historian, and there appears to be no cogent 
reason to doubt this testimony from original sources. 

*Adil Shah appears to be the name of a very high per- 
sonage, — a title or regnant designation which ordinarily a 
ruler would have assumed. There is no historical evidence 
which might induce us to believe that Qadir Shah’s father 
was such as could have assumed this name. On the other 
hand the above extracts from Tankh-i-Firishta and 
Ahhart show that Mallu Khan’s ancestors were slaves of the 
Khiljis, elevated to the rank of amirs ; and that Malla Khan 
had left Manda and taken up service under Muzaffar Shah 
II of Gujarat. These facts indicate that ‘Adil Shah could 
not have been the name of Mallu Khan’s father. 

It will be seen that coins are known to have been minted 
by Qadir Shah of Malwa. The late Mr. H. Nelson Wright 
was the first to bring to light eight copper coins of this ruler, 
which he published in his “Addenda to the Malwa Coinage.* * 
He read the legend on those coins as under : — 

Obverse. Reverse. 

lUL 

ofi 9ro 

sU ^UdUl 

I . Ibid, pages 357-868. 2. Ibid, page, 016. 

3. N. iS\, No. XI; articles 03, page, 316. 
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He observed : ‘Above the ^ of the lower is the ornament 
figured as No. 21 in the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, 
1907, p. 261, and above the ^ of the upper ^UoUj the ornament 
figured as No. 23 in the same plate. The words following 
in the third line of the obverse are a difficulty None of 
the coins give them very distinctly. After much consideration 
I am inclined to think they may be a blundered 
These coins are not illustrated but the marks and the legend 
show that they are of Malwa style. 

In his paper “The Coinage of the Sultans of Malwa”' 
Mr. Nelson Wright published four more copper coins of 
Qadir Shah struck only in the name of iMahmad Shah III of 
Gujarat. Three of these Nos. 90, 90a and 91 are round, while 
one, No. 92 is square in shape. Mr. Singhal has also recorded 
four coins of Qadir Shah in the name of Mahmud III, 
Nos. 107 to 109 of his paper “On Certain Unpublished Coins 
of Sultans of Malwa ”. ^ These coins are round in shape. 
The coins published by Mr. H. Nelson Wright and by Mr. 
Singhal are of the year A. H. 945. The fabric, calligraphy 
and weight of these coins are identical with the coins of 
Malwa. 

Mr. H. Nelson Wright has observed in his paper that 
Mahmud III is stated to have granted Qadir Shah the right 
to strike coins but none are known in his own name. Mr. 
Singhal however has published in his paper two coins, Nos. 106 
and 106a, which he has attributed to Qadir Shah in his own 
name. Both these coins are square and of Malwa style. 

Now, undoubtedly, the fabric and calligraphy of the 
coins under discussion are the same as the Gujarat copper 
coins of Mahmud Shah III. The legend on the obverse is 
similar and written in the same way as Mahmud’s silver 
coins Nos. 607 to 612 and copper Coins Nos. 7lla to 716, 
P,W.M.O., The weight of the coin published by Mr. Singhal 
is 132 and that of my coin 129 79 grs., that is nearly equal to 
coin No. 712, of PW.M.C,^ the denomination being of 18 units. 
It will therefore be seen that these coins are altogether 
different from the coins struck by Qadir Shah in his own 
name, and in the name of Mahmad Shah III. They are 
directly immitated from the Gujarat coins of Mahmud 
Shah III. H. Nelson Wright has remarked that the square 
coins were the rule, and not the exception in Malwa, so much 
so, that even Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and Ibrahim LodI of 
Delhi were not above following the local tradition. Hence 

1. Th$ Numismatic Chronicle* Fitbh Series Vol, XX, pages 18-44 
P1.1V(V). 

a. N. S. : No. XLVII ; Article 349. 
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when the Malwa coins of Bahadur Shah and Qadir Shah in 
the name of MahmQd III and in his own name are in Malwa 
style, it is exceedingly unlikely that Qadir Shah, disregarding 
the local traditions would have issued some coins in 
Gujarat style. 

For the reasons mentioned above I submit that it is not 
possible to assign the coins under discussion to Qadir Shah 
of Malwa. 

It has been suggested that what looks like v within on 
the obverse of my coin is the last numeral 7, of the year 947. 
I am unable to accept this suggestion. On the coin published 
by Mr. Singhal there is a dot in place of v. There is neither 
any dot nor any mark on the silver coins of Mahmud III of 
this type, namely, Nos. 607 to 612, in the P.W’M.C.. The 
copper coin No. 71 la on pi. VIII of P.TF.Jf.C. shows a dot which 
is rather too big. On one silver coin of this type in my cabi- 
net, PI- IV, 4 there is a similar mark 7. There are also 
two copper coins of this type in my cabinet, one of which has 
a small cross and the other a mark like crescent, os shown on 
PL IV, 5-6. As a matter of fact on this type of coins 
of Mahmud III, the date appears at the lower end and 
not in the centre, as will be seen from coins Nos. 607, 711a, 
and 713 of P,W,M,C. and my coin PL IV, 5. The illegible 
portion at the bottom of the coin published by Mr. Singhal is 
really the date, as there is no room for legend there. It, there- 
fore, follows that what looks like v is not a unit of a date, 
since it cannot be read on either of the coins. 

It will not be out of place to refer at this stage to four 
copper coins in the Piirce of Wales Museum, Bombay, which 
were at first doubtfully assigned by Mr. Singhal to Mahmud II 
of Gujarat,^ then to Na§Ir Shah of Kalpi^ and lastly to 
Na?ir Shah Faroql of Khandesh.® The reasons given by 
Mr. Singhal for abandoning his previous views and finally as- 
signing those coins to Na§!r Shah Faruqi are that relations 
between the Faruqi rulers and the Sultans of Gujarat were 
very intimate; that the former were always under the obli- 
gations of the latter for their good will and support, which they 
were getting from time to time ; that the legend on the obverse 
of those coins very closely resembles that on the coins of 
Atimad Shah I of Gujarat, and was probably copied from 
those coins and that the weight, fabric and calligraphy are quite 
identical with the copper issues of Ahmad Shah. I submit that 
these very arguments apply to the coins under discussion with 
greater force, and support the view I am advancing. Hence, as 

■ ^ iT N.S., Vol. XLII, article 244. 

2. J.iV.S.I.. Vol. II, page 182. 

3. J.i7.S.I., Vol. VI. page 46,. 
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observed by Mr. Singhal with regard to those copper coins of 
Na?Tr Shah, I think that we must turn to the Faruql dynasty 
of Khandesh, in order to study this problem, 

There have been three rulers in the F^rilql dynasty, bearing 
the name ‘Adil Khdn. The first of them, Miran ‘Adil Khan, 
ruled from A, H. 841 to 844 (A.D. 1437-1441), and was a 
contemporary of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat. His son Miran 
Mubarak I, had an uneventful reign of 17 years from A. H. 
844 to 861 (A. D. 1441-1457). He was thus the contemporary 
of Muhammad Shah II and Ahmad Shah II of Gujarat. The 
present coins, therefore, cannot be assigned to Mubarak Shah I. 
He was succeeded by ‘Adil Khan II (A. H. 861-909=:A. D. 
1457-1503), who was a powerful king and was the contemporary 
of the great Mahmud Bcgda of Gujarat. He left no male 
child to inherit him and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Daud. 

The third Sultan named ‘Adil Khan (A. H. 916-926=*A. 
D. 1510-1520) was married to the grand-daughter of Mahmud 
Bcgda and was able to secure the throne through his influence^. 
He was also a contemporary of his father-in-law Muzaffar Shah 
II of Gujarat and fought with distinction in the campaigns 
und,ertaken by him. It may be mentioned that it was during 
his reign that Muzaffar Shrih II struck coins from Burahanpur, 
the capital of Khandesh^. 

This ‘Adil Klian III had two sons, Muhammad Khan and 
Mubarak Khan. Muhammad Khan, entitled Miran Muhammad 
Shah who succeeded ‘Adil Khan, was the nephew of I3ahadur 
Shrih of Gujarat and '‘had been the constant companion 
and loyal associate of Bahadur during the whole of his 
reign and had for the past ten years participated in all 
great military expeditions conducted by the Sultan^.” 
Bahadur Shah had honoured him with the title of Shah^ and 
had nominated him his heir and successor. The author 
of Mirat-i-Sikandarl says : ‘ They said that the late Sultan 
(Bahadur Shah) had during his life appointed him his hoir 
apparent, having one day seated him on the throne and ordered 
the nobles and ministers of the state to do him honour, 
and that they had all obeyed. The Sultan had taken the 
course to publish the wish and desire that aftet him the 
rule and the kingdom may descend to hirn”.® After the 

1. Firishta, Briggs^ Tr. Nol. IV. pages 308-304., Mirat-'eSikandari Tr, 

FaziuJlab, Page 76 onwards, 

2. Coins Nos. 440 to 448-to 490ca, P. W, M. 0. 

3. History ef OujchrCit, by Khan Bahadur, M. 3. Commissar iaf, page 383, 

■ " 4. Fazlullah; page 169. 

o. Ibid, page 202, 

6 
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death of Bahadur Shah, the nobles of Gujarat invited Muham- 
mad Shah to the throne of Gujarat, but he died within a 
few weeks. 

No coins of Muhammad Shah have upto now been found. 
The learned editor of the Cotalogue of the Coin% of the Sultans of 
Gujarat in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay ^ is of opinion 
that Firishta's reference to coins issued in the name of 
Muhammad Shah, is not so reliable, on the ground that both 
Mirat4-Sikandart and Ahmadt say with one voice that, as soon 
as Muhammad Shah heard the sad news of his uncle Bahadur's 
death, he was so much grieved that he stopped talking to any- 
body and resigned his life a few days after the death of Suljan 
Bahadur. * According to him, therefore, no coins were struck 
by Muhammad Shah because he died before he ascended the 
throne of Gujarat. What Firishta says is : “The Guzerat 
officers, however, convening a meeting, resolved on inviting 
Meeran Mohomed Khan of Kandeish, nephew of Bahadur 
Shah, who was then in Malwa, to ascend the throne, and 
without further hesitation, coins were struck and public prayers 
read in his name^” The author of Tabaqdt-UAkbarJ also 
says; ’The amirs of Gujarat became perturbed on beholding 
this new disturbance, and took counsel with one another, 
about the choice of a badshah. As Sultan Bahadur had 
repeatedly expresssed his intention of making Miran 
Muammad Shah, who \Nas his nephew (sister’s son), his heir, 
every one agreed to select him as the Sultan, and had the 
^ufba read and the sikka struck in his absence. They sent 

swift messengers to bring him Miran Muhammad 

Shah, whom Sultan Bahadur had sent as far as Malwa in 
pursuit of the Cha^tai army, died of natural causes, a month 
and a half after the Khutba had been read in his name^.” 
It, therefore, appears that coins were struck, not by Muhammad 
Shah himself, but in his absence by the nobles, immediately 
on their selecting him as the successor of Bahadur Shah. 
This does not appear to be surprizing, because Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza, who had returned to Gujarat on hearing of 
the death of Bahadur Shah, was conspiring to usurp the 
throne of Gujarat. He also had the public prayer read in 
his own name at Div,* In order to meet with this new 
menace, the nobles of Gujarat seem to have adopted the 
effective measure of reading khutba ' and striking coins in the 

1. P. W. tM, G., Note 3 (b) page Xll. 

2 FirUhta, Briggs* Tr, Vol. IV, pages 142-U8. 

Ilalios are miao. 

3. Tahaqut-i-AJcbarlf Tr, Brajendranafeh De. Vol. Ill, pages 383-888. 
Itallos are mine. 

4. Tdrihh^i-Oujardt, pages 86-39* 
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ham6 of Muhammad Shah, who was not only the nominee 
of Bahadur Shah, but whom they had decided to place on the 
throne. The fact that Muhammad Shah died a few weeks 
after learning about the death of his uncle does not in any 
way affect the truth of this statement. On the other hand, 
looking to the political situation of the time, this statement must 
be accepted as correct. 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his brother Mubarak. 
Firishta merely states that none of the children of Muhammad 
Shah were of an age to take the reign of government, and 
his brother Mubarak, hearing of his decease at Burhanpar, 
immediately anmmei the title of Shah^ Mirat4-SikandarJ 
gives more details. The nobles of Khandesh who had placed 
the infant son of Muhammad Shah on the throne, had handed 
over Mubarak to a nobleman, Ibrat Khan, for safe custody 
for the night, but Mubarak won him over, and with his help 
took the palace. He then, “taking his nephew (Muhammad 
Shah’s son) in his lap ascended the throne, and sent a message 
to the nobles that the regency of the kingdom during his 

nephew’s minority pertained to him All of them 

submitted. That day passed thus. At night he slew his 
nephew and in the morning, issuing forth, he sat on the throne 
by himself. The nobles came and did him homage, and with 
folded arms stood each in his proper place. They struck coins 
in the name of Mubdrik Shah and his title of Khan became 
changed into that of ShdK'.^ 

After the death of Muhammad Shah the nobles of 
Gujarat decided to place on the throne of Gujarat Mahmad 
Shah, the grandson of Muzaffar Shah, who was kept in the 
fort of Biawal (Yaval, in Dist. East Khandesh). He was, 
therefore, summoned to Gujarat. Firishta says: ^'Meeran 
Mooharik who himself asyired to the throne of Guzerat, and to 
which his brother had been so lately elevated, threw obstacles 
in the way of the enlargement of the Prince Mahmood ; but 
the Guzerat officers resented his detention so warmly, that 
Meeran Moobarik Khan was compelled from motives of policy 
to permit Yektiar Khan to take charge of him, and he was 
accordingly crowned at Ahmadabad in the year 943”*. 

In about A. H. 944, Darya KUan who had taken Sultan 
MahmQd Shah with him led an army against Imad-ul Mulk, 
another powerful nobleman of Gujarat, and defeated him. 
Im5d-ul-Mulk sought shelter with Mubarak Shah. The latter 
refused to give up Imad-ul-Mulk to DaryS and gave 

3. Firiahtat Briggs* Tr» Vol. VI, page 813. 

2. Mirdi^i^Sihandarit Tr, Fazluliab, page 207. 

8. Firishta, Briggs* Tr. Vol. IV pago 313. Ibaliosare mint. 
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battle in which he was defeated. “Then the Sultan (Mahmad 
Shah) went to Burhanpur and Imad-ul-Mulk fled and sought 
shelter with Kadir Shah at Mandu, the ruler of Malwa. The 
Sultan remained for some time at Burhanpur and eventually 
made peace, stipulating that the public sermon should he read 
and the coins struck in his nameJ'^ 

It will, therefore, be seen that coins were struck by Mubarak 
Shah. This fact is also borne out by the condition imposed 
upon him by Mahmud Shah after the former’s defeat, to 
strike coins in the name of the Sultan of Gujarat. The 
fact also gets corroboration from the claim of Mubarak to 
the throne of Gujarat and his efforts to that end. 

It can, therefore, be concluded that coins were struck 
in the name of Muhammad Shah by the nobles of 
Gujarat. Muhammad Shah, however, died shortly afterwards 
and Mahmud Shah III ascended the throne of Gujarat. 
In Khandesh, Muhammad Shah was succeeded by Mubarak 
Shah who also struck coins in his own name. The present 
coins can, therefore, be assigned to Muhammad Shah and in 
that case the coins of Mahmud Shah of this type must have 
been copied from these coins. They can also be assigned to 
Mubarak Shah of Khandesh. 

As stated above, the name of the ruler on the coins is 
incomplete and is to be reconstructed, more or less by 
inference. The name may be Qadir Shah, but as shown by 
me above the attribution of coins to Qadir Shah of Malwa 
cannot be justified. It is possible to read the name as 
Muhammad Shah or Mubarak Shah, and I have shown that 
these coins can be assigned to cither of them. But, as stated . 
above the second name deserves preference and hence I submit 
that the coins should, for the present, be assigned to Mubarak 
Shah II of Khandesh. 


1, Mirut-i-Sikandarl, Tr> Fazlallab, page 210. Italics are miao. 



DATE OF THE RESTORATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF ILYAS SHAH 

By N. B. Sanyal, M. A., B. L, 

Curator y Varendra lit search Museum^ Raphahi* 

The Riyazh-f^-Saldtln presi-Mits the following account of 
the fall of the dynasty of Raja Kans and the restoration of the 
house of Ilyas Shah to the sovereignty of Bengal : 

REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, SON OF JALALU-D-DIN. 

‘‘When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his 
son Ahmad Shah, with the consent of the nobles and the 
generals of the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his 
father. As he was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, 
he shed blood for nothing, and used to cut open the bodies 
of pregnant women. When his oppressions reached the utmost 
limits, and the low and the high were exasperated to despera- 
tion by his tyranny, Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan who were 
his two slaves and held the rank of nobles intrigued, and 
killed Ahmad Shah ; aii<l this event occurred in 830 A. H. 
His reign lasted sixteen years, and according to another 
account, eighteen years. 

REIGN OF NASIR KHAN, IHE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of 
Ahmad Shah, Shadi Khan desired to put Nasir J[£han out of 
the way and to become himself the Administrator-General of 
the kingdom. Nasir l^an, guessing his design, forestalled 
him, and slew Shadi Khan and boldly placing himself on the 
throne, commenced to eTiTorce orders The nobles and the 
Mulak of Ahmad Shah not submitting to him, slew him. His 
reign lasted seven days, and according to another account, 
half a day. 

REIGN OF NlSIR SHAH. 

When Nasir Khan the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Sultan ^amsu-d-dln 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling 
him Na§ir Shah.”^ 

The fall of Ahmad Shah marked the extinction of the 
dynasty of Raja Kans. After the usurpation and the usurper’s 
overthrow' which followed, the Ilyas Shahi dynasty was 

trans., Maulvi AbdusSaiam (Bib. Ind.) pp. 118-120. 
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restored under the rule of Na§iruddTn Mahmod Shah I. In 
the account quoted above, the date of the assassination of 
Ahmad Shah is given as 830 A H. The TahaqM-i-Ahbarl 
gives also the same date for the event. ^ 

As the coinage of Ahmad Shah’s father, Sultan Jalalu-d* 
din Muhammad Shah, continued till at least 835 A. H.,* the 
date of the death of Ahmad Shah as given above cannot be 
held as correct. 

According to the Tahaqat-i-Akbath Ahmad ruled for 
16 years.® According to the Riyaz, as quoted above, ‘his 
reign lasted sixteen years, and according to another account, 
eighteen years’. So, if he followed his father to the throne in 
the year 835 A. fl.^, his reign according to this reckoning 
should be extended to either 851 or 853 A. H. On the 
contrary, it was found that the coinage of his successor 
Nasiru d-din Mahmud Shah went back at least to the year 
846 A. H.® A doubt was thus raised if for the greater part 
of his reign Ahmad was not vigorously and successfully opposed 
by Na§iru-d-dui MahmCid Shah^. This, however, the Muham- 
madan histories do not say. In the account of the Riyaz 
quoted above, the successive course of events which led to the 
fall of Ahmad Shah and the rise of Mahmad Shah I to power, 
namely, (1) the assassination of Ahmad ^lah, (2) the usurpa- 
tion of Na§ir Shah, the slave, (3) the usurper’s overthrow, and 
(4) the installation of Nri^?iru-d-dln Mahmad ^ah to the 
kingship of Bengal by the courtiers and the generals, is too 
distinctly and definitely narrated to be ignored. No suggestion 
is thrown in any of the Muhammadan histories about Mahmud’s 
stepping to the throne through an opposition rule. It is also 
noteworthy in this connection that at least as early as in the 
year 846 A. H. Mahmud is seen to be claiming sovereignty 
over territories that lay almost at the gates of the city of 
Gaur.^ To leconcile therefore the apparent inconsistency, as 
noted above, recent historians have assigned to Ahmad Shah 
a rule of 11 years, extending from 835 to 846 A. H, (1431-42 
A. D.), and to his successor Mahmad ^ah I, 17 years, 
commencing in the year 846 A. H. and terminating in 864 A.H. 

1. Tahaqdt-i-Akbar}, trausl., B. Dc (Bib. Ind), Vol. Ill, pt, 1, p. 484. 

2. I. If. 0., Vol. 11, pt. 2, pp. 161-161. Coins No. 108 and 110 are ot 

834. Bhattasali : Coins and Chronology, p. 128 dosoribes and illustrates a Coin o£ 
885 H. the date on which is clear (Pi. IX. 5). 1 he describes and illus- 

trates a ooin oi the succeediug King Ahmad Shah, clearly daied 886 H. So, 
the I. M. 0. Ooin No. 104 of Jalauddin, on which the editor has read the date 
of 840 H must be dismissed as iucorreotly read. 

8. T ahc^dt-i^Alihari, loc. cit, p. 434, 

4. I. M. a., Vol. U, pt. 2, pp. 161-164, J. /I. 8. B., Vol. XLII. pt. 1,1873 
pp, 266 and ff. 

6. Blookmann, J. 4. S. JS., Vol. XLII, pt. 1, 1873. p. 269. 

C. Iderrit p. 268-209, R. D. Banerji, BdiXglur Uihdsa^ Vol. 11, p. i84. 

7. Barkar , G. D., J. P. 4. 8 . B.. NS. Vol. XIII, p, 161. 
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(1442-59 A. D,)^. These authorities have thus fixed the date 
of the transition in the year 846 A. H. 

Very recently, however, the cabinet of the Varendra 
Research Museum at Rajshahi has received a new coin of 
Na§iru-din Mahmud Shah I, which bears a date in 841 A. H. 
This is as follows : Metal, Silver. Size, 1*125. Weight, 161*56 
grains. A. H. 841. 

Obverse — In double circle, with arabesques between, 

lujJl ya\j 

No margin legible, except ATf 

Reverse — In a circle 

Margin cut and illegible. 

PI. IV, 7 

This fresh discovery has thus upset the arrangement which 
had tentatively been adopted in fixing the chronology of the 
two reigns. It puts back the commencement of Ma|jmud*s 
reign by 5 years and necessarily implies a further reduction of 
the length of Ahmad’s rule by the same period. The question 
of the actual date of the transition is thus presented anew. 
A re-examination of this problem necessitates a reconsideration 
of the chronology of the two reigns, for the settlement of 
which the main complication lies in the apparent conflict 
between the traditional and the numismatic evidence. 

The existing Muhmmadan histories refer to no date in 
connection with the reign of Nasiru-d-din Mahmad Shah I. 
Regarding the duration of his reign, however, they record 
as follows : 

Tahaqitt-i-Akbari : 

*‘The period of his reign was two years.® 

Biyaan^sSalatm : 

•'Reigning thirty-two years over Bengal, he passed away 
like others before him from the world, and according 
to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 
seven years.”® 

1. Haig, Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 267-68. 695 \ 
Stapleton. H. B., Memoirt^ of Oaur and Pandua^ pp. 169-99. 

2. Loc. citt P* 484. 

3< Xkto. V* 120. 
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A date which can be fixed with any fair degree of 
accuracy in connection whh Mahmud’s reign is the date of his 
death. The latest inscription of his reign is dated the 28th Zil 
Hijjah, 863 A. H. or the 2oih October, 1459 A. DJ The 
earliest date ascertained for his successor Ruknu-d-dln Barbak 
Shah is 864 A. H.* It can therefore be accepted as almost 
certain that Mahmud Shah died in the beginning of the year 
864 A. H. 

This date can thus be assumed as a well attested starting 
point to obtain a date for his accession to the throne which 
can be considered as satisfactory on the whole. The Tabaqat 
assigns only 2 years to his reign. This is manifestly incorrect 
in view of the dates which have already been ascertained of 
his reign from his inscriptions and coins.® If we then allow 
on the testimony of the first statement of the Itiyaz^ 32 years 
to his reign, we are brought to the year 831 A. H. for the 
commencement of his reign. This, however, cannot be 
accepted, bccau e, as referred to above, the coinage of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Shah extends to the year 835 A. H. 
These statements being therefore rejected as untenable, there 
remains only the second statement of the Riya&^ according to 
which ‘his reign did not exceed 27 years.’ This testimony of 
the Riyaz takes us to the year 836 A. H. as the first year of 
Mahmud’s reign, and this is al-o the same year in which the 
only dated coin of Ahmad Shah yet known was struck.' 
This reckoning thus yields a date for tlie beginning of 
Mahmud’s rrign which docs not conflict at least with the 
numismatic and the epigruphic data which we at present 
possess. 

If, therefore, this testimony of the Riyaz be correct, it 
follows then that the rule of the house of Raja Kans terminated 
in the year 836 A. H. The grounds in favour of the rejection 
of the traditional account of the duration of Ahmad’s reign as 
recorded in the Tabaqat and in the Riyaz have already been 
cited above, the very short duration of his tyran- 
nical rule is indicated also by the extreme paucity of his 
coins, of which only a solitary dated specimen has been known 
up-to-date, and also by the absence of any epigraphic record 
of his reign.® Could this be possible if his reign was really 

so long as the Tabaqat or the Riyaz states ? In fact, the inaccu- 

racy of their statements in this respect is being more and more 
deeply impressed in the light of fresh discoveries of the earlier 
coinage of Mahmud’s reign, necessitating further reduction 

1 Bloohinann, J. -1. [J,, Vol. XLI, PL 1, 1872, p. 108. 

2. Wrighfc, I M. C., Vol. II. pti. 2. p. 107, No. 136. 

3. Barkar. G. D, J. P. A 5. B.. NS. Vol. XIII, p. 151. Sliaplefcon, 

Jiimoirs ofQaur and Pandua, p. 176 ; I. if. C., vol. II, pt. 2, pp. 164-66. 
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of the duration of Ahmad’s reign to narrower limits. If, 
therefore, the testimony of the Itiyaz which assigns 27 years 
to Mahmud’s rule be correct, the duration of Ahmad’s rule 
could not be more than 2 years, which time, as referred to 
above, the Tabaqdt erroneously attributes to the reign of his 
successor Ma^imud. 

Unluckily, we do not possess at present any more historical 
data which can throw any decisive light on the chronology of 
Ahmad’s reign. Till further evidence is therefore forthcoming, 
the date of the fall of the house of Raja Kaiis and the restora- 
tion of the dynasty of Ilyiis Sjbah to the sovereignty of Bengal 
may reasonably ha fixed in the year 836 A. H., and, the 
chronology of the reigns in this connection may be settled as 
shown below. It remains also to be pointed out in this con* 
nection that the Cam^yrllga llidori^ of India makes Nasir the 
slave and Nasiru-d-diu Mahmud .^ah, the first Sultan of the 
house of Ilyas (restored), one and the same person^. This is 
however contrary to all the authorities®. 


SULTANS OF BENGAL 
Chronology 

A. H. A. D. 

833 Accession of Shamsu-d-dln xVhmad Shah. 1431 
836 Assassination of Shamsn-d din Ahmad Shah. 1432 
Usurpation of Nasir I^an, the slave. Murder 
of Nasir lOian, the slave. 

836 Accession of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud Shah I. 1432 
864 Death of Nasiruddin Mahmfid Shah I. 1459 


1. British Museum Catalogue of Indian OoinSt Mxchammaden states: 
1885 : Iifine-poole P. 86. 

2. The ii. M, 0. Oatsilogues two ooins of Ahmad Bhah one dated 886 H. 
and the other undated. I anderstand, thore are two undated coins of Ahmad 
Bhah in the oabinet of the Dacca Maseam. Vide D. M. Annual Report for 
1989-40. P. 11, A massive six- domed mosque at Muazzampur, near the 
ruins of Sonargaon, Dt. Daooa, was ereoted daring the reign of Ahmad Shah. 
The date of the inscription is gone. Seo Anlad 'ELskBBkn*a Antiguities of Dacca* 
p» 54* N K B. 

8* Sir W. Haig, Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 267. 

4« Tabagdt-^i-Ahbari, transl., B. De. (Bib. Ind), p. 484, n. 6. 
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SOME DATA ON THE CURRENCY OF THE 
PESHWA TIMES. 1 

By N. G. Chapekar, b.a., ll.b., Badlapur 

It occurred to me that the account books still available 
in Maharashtra would prove a fruitful source of the authentic 
history relating to the Peshwa times. With this in mind I 
began collecting and examining the books, which came in large 
numbers. There are scions of ancient families in Maharashtra, 
who have still carefully preserved their valuable account books. 
I am particularly grateful to the Khasgiwale family of Poona, 
the Subhedar family of Kalyan, Dixit-L"atwardhan family of 
Nasik, Chiplunknr family of Poona and Vaidya family of Wai. 
Chiplunkars’ account books had bc*.en procured by the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal of Poona. Much material is 
obtainable in these books respecting matters, religious, social, 
economic, political and genealogical. Here, however, we are 
concerned only with the media of exchange then prevalent. 
It may be observed that these account . books furnish valu- 
able data for the student of currency, as we have hardly 
any official data to throw light on the subject. In the absence 
of a numismatic history of the Peshwa times, the account 
books furnish good reliable material for a study of the cur- 
rency of that period. 

At the oustet it must be stated that in the times of the 
Peshwas, coinage was not a monopoly, either private or 
governmental. Not a few people were apparently licensed to 
mint coins, which naturally varied in their weight, purity 
and types from place to place. No wonder then that there 
was a plethora of coins of various sorts. Even in a single 
town various kinds of coins were in circulation. Obviously 
these were exchanged at a rate which varied according to the 
metal used in the coins. Generally, silver rupees were in 
circulatiofi, though gold coins like Mohar^ and Putalis were 
not unknown. Batta was the Marathi equivalent of the rate 
of exchange. Those who dealt in exchange business were 
designated as Naiks, provided they were Brahmans. Others 
were called shroffs. 

The following are the names of Rupees that I came across 
in the account books I studied : — 

1. Alamglrl ( wajiq'IsO ), (2) Anku^i ( (3) Arkat 

1. The arfciole is translated from the original article in Marathi written 
by Mr. Ohapekat for this Journal. 
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( srofe ), (4) Arkat-ganjikot ( ), (5) Arkat-phol- 

chadi ( 9n^^r2^55^ft ), (6) Atiche ( aTffl% ), (7) Badodi (^^), 

(8) Bagalkoti ( ), (9) Bahuti ( «r|la ), (10) Bajar- 

cbalanl (irr^iH =5RI^), (11) BavadI ( ), (12) Bhadochl 

( ), (13) BhatvadI ( ), (14) Bhunde ( ), (15) 

Belapuri ( %5irgft ), (16) Chaiidvad ( ), (17) Chatarsingi 

( ), (18) Chinchvad ( ), (19) Dane-chalanI 

( ), (20) DaulatabadI ( ), (21) Delhl-sikka 

( ), (22) Ekbauduki ( ), (23) GajSpurl 

( ’TSrigO ), (24) Hali-sikka ( ), (25) Hapis chalani 

( ), (26) Hukeri ( ), (27) Itav ( ), (28) 

Kalyanchal mithe, ( (29) Kasl-sikka 

( ) (30) Koakaivchalani chinchvad, ( 

), (31) Mahamadshahl ( qfq^5tr?f) ), (32) Malharshahl 
C *I55rWI^ ), (33) Mulkapuri (qa^RjgO ), (34) Mirjl ( ), 

(35) Mite ( fq% (36) Niigacbe ( qiqi% ), (37) NilkanthI 

( ), (38) Panall ( qqf5it ), (39) Panchmel ( )j 

(40) Panhali { ), (41) Pcthchalani ( ^S=^5 JjO ), (42) 

Pharasi ( ), (43) Potechal ' ), (44) Pune-chalanI 

( , (45) KahimatpnrI ( ), (46) SahQ-sikk5 

( Wftew ), (47) Sarkar-chalaiu ( ), (48) Saroll 

( ), (49) Sipri-sikka, ( fqqR; ), (5 .) Surat! ( 

(51) Talegavl ( qfsqiij') (52) Tiis’uli ( ), (53) Turyache 

( 3^!)% ), (54) Wal-sikka ( ), (55) Wasalchal chandvad 

( ). 

I must not omit to state that most of the account books 
I consulted belonged to the latter part of Peshwai. 

Unfortunately traditional information about many of the 
aforesaid coins is nil and no documents are available, which 
would throw any light on them. We are mostly left to guess 
for ourselves. P'or instance, Gadicha Rupaya, Timbache 
Potechal, Peticha Rupiiya, are terms absolutely unintelligible 
to the present generation. All these coins began to be melted 
since the time they ceased to be legal tender ; hence correct 
information about them began to become scarce in the course 
of time. 

It will be seen that many coins have received their names 
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from the place of their mint ; some are denominated from the 
figure inscribed on them ; a few are known from the name of 
the rulers who coined them first ; some names are significant ; 
e.g. means nice, good. Baaar-chalani means current in 

the bazar ; similarly ‘sanctioned by the Government’ may be the 
the meaning of Sarkar cJialanl. Dam-clialani probably signi- 
fied ‘current in Dana-bazar or grain market’ 

The expression Wasaichal rupee was very likely restricted 
the rupees current in the town of I3assein in the Thana District 
and possibly to the neighbouring region. 

Bazar -chalayit and Peth-chalanl may have ^been synonyms ; 
but it will be unwarrantable to identify Poone-Chalaiu with 
Pune Sikka, I found Pune Sikka coin mentioned in the 
account book of Mr. Jog of Uhivvandi in the Thana district. 

What is Petechal ? It most probably means ‘acceptable to 
the Treasury’. From the examination of the various entries in 
the account books I am led to believe that Potechal did not 
denote any specified coifi. The term was used with reference 
to all sorts of coins, which were of undiminished weight and 
did not suffer from over-circulation. At times the word Sarkari 
(Goverrnental) was used as a prefix to Potechal or Potechalanl. 
There is not enough material to make the definite statement 
that the expressions Sarkari, Potechalanl and Potechal were 
indentical ; for it seems from the Peshwa diary that the Peshwa 
Government at one time disallowed private minting and establi- 
shed their own mints — one at Dharwar and another at Nasik. 
Sarkari Potechal may, therefore, mean coins issued from Govern- 
ment mints to the exclusion of those minted otherwise, though 
tenderable in Government treasuries. This inference will be 
correct, if we know positively that the adjective Sarkari was 
never applied to the word Potechal before the starting of the 
Government mints at Nasik and Dharwar. Kore PharasI and 
Halt Sikka have been described as Potechal This corroborates 
the statement that no single type of coinage bore the name of 
Potechal. It seems that <he Peshwa Government had fixed 
the proportion of fine metal in the coin and the coin agreeing 
with it was Potechal. 

A Ohhapt rupaya is another insoluble riddle. Literally 
chhapt means stamped or impressed. But all the coins bore 
an impression. So the bare use of the word chhapt would be 
meaningless. It is just possible that the rapid circulation 
would make the impressions faint. The people ther^*fore 
must have been renewing the impressions from time to time. 
The following are the expressions which I noticed in the 
account tooks respecting the matter under consideration ; — 

(1) 75 Rs. Qhinchwad Chhapt. 
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(2) I anna as expenses of making chhapi into kore (new). 

(3) One anna as Baffa for making one Wai Sikha rupee 

into a Chhapi (rupee). 

The first of the above expressions offers no difficulty. It 
means Rs. 75 of Chinchwad mint-impression. 

The second statement presents some difficulty. Does it 
mean that the original impression, which had been effaced or 
become blurred, was, therefore, renovated ? 

The third statement baffles solution. The word Sikkd 
itself means impression. At present there is no material to 
justify a distinction between Sikkd eLi\A Chhdp, We have further no 
evidence to say that the word Chhapi denoted any particular 
type of coinage. It is possible to argue that the third 
statment is nothing more than a mere paraphrase of the second. 

Chinchwad rupees have been variously described ; i. e. 

Rs. 400 Chinchwad- Konkan-Ohalani. 

Rs. 50 Chinchwad- Baadr-Chalani. 

Rs. 100 Chinchwad Pe(h Ohalani. 

Rs. 40 Chinchwad Punydche {of Poona). 

Rs. 40 Chinchwad Chhapi Suldkhi (with a hole bored in 
the coin). 

It seems that the same mint issued so many varieties of 
one coin, but what were their distinguishing mark we do not 
know. Possibly a distinction was made between liazdr and 
Pefh. Certainly the two words are not synonyms. Therefore, 
the Bazdr-chalanl-mpdyd must be different from Peth-chulani, 

Owing to the multiplicity of rupees, exchange transactions 
were frequent. It never occurred to the then Government 
that a single type of currency throughout the territories they 
governed would facilitate trade. There was no standard 
weight. Exchange simply meant bringing all sorts of coins 
to a common measure. 


The following are the rates of exchange for different coins: 


Name 

Rate of exchange 

MalkSpuri-CMnehwad 

25 P.C. 

Miraji-BaJumaturi 

25 

Pharthi-Mcdkapuri 

25 „ 

Arkat-Stirati 

35 II 

Sikka-Poteehal 

31 II 

Trithidl- Nagaehe 

125 ,1 

Sikka- Ohandwad 

5 II 

BJiafodt-Chinehwad 

1 II 

BelSpuri-Ohandwad 

7J II 
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Ohandioad-$dJiuSikka 

37 

Sali Sikka-Ohandivad 


Kore PharaSl-QMawad 



There seems to be ambiguity with respect to almost every 
species of coinage. For instance, the word Sikha is used quite 
vaguely enough. It means impression; but when used singly 
it often denotes coinage of the Ni;?am Government, which is 
popularly known as Ilali $ikka. In the papers of Chipl6nkars 
there is an entry entitled $ikka coins comprising rupees of 
different denominations such as Ohandwad^ Pahchmel, 

Alamgtn^ Malkafurty and Malharslidhl, This means that the 
word Sikkd was applied to every impressed coin. 

We do not know what was exactly understood by 'Aftche 
rupaye — an expression that confronts us while examining old 
account books. At one place Rs. 25000 have been described 
as Attehe-Mahamadshalil ; another entry of Rs. 38,500 is 
particularised as Attche’June (old). 

There is an entry of three annas representing expenses of 
making one Bombay rupee and three Bhatwadi rupees into 
OhalanJ (current). The entry is of the year 1788 A. D. Does 
this mean that the coins were repolished or restandardised after 
examination at the mint ? 

One passage in the account book refers to the procuring 
of Arkdt rupees for distribution at Pandharpiir ; this shows that 
the rupees of the Arkat mint enjoyed high reputation even in 
Maharashtra. 

Qawaliyar, Qanjikoty Arakaty Malkdpurty Rukerty Mirajl 
are the names of some of the rupees which were current in 
Peshwa times. Evidently these names were* derived from the 
places where the coins were minted. But there are expresions 
such as MirajtrllukerlrGfawMiyary Ganjikoty Arkat-Ganjikot, etc. 
What do these signify ? We have to remain content with 
mere surmises for the present ; and I think Miraji-Hukeri 
means a Hukcri coin minted at Miraj ; likewise with ArkM- 
Ganjikoty and so on. This conjecture is partially borne out by 
an entry in the account papers of Chiplunkars. The entry is : — 
50 Belapurl rupees of the MalMrhSikka, The latter was a 
rupee coined by one Malhar Rao Raste, and the rupees of his 
brand were minted at Belapur. 

Three more entries deserve scrutiny. They are all from 
Vaidyas’ papers : — 

(1) 12-8-0 Rahmatpurl rupees were converted into Ohand* 
wad rupees, through a shroff, who received Rs. 3-2-0 
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by way of hatta ; the rate being 4 annas per rupee. 
So, it came to Rs. g-6"0* These had to be paid into 
Government Treasury. But Government again 
charged hatia at the rate of 5 P. C. So the sum that 
was eventually credited to the payer was Rs. 8-14-5 
only. 

(2) The second entry is to the same effect though of a 
different month. 

(3) The third entry relates to Sahu ^ikka rupees (3-6-0), 
being converted to Chandwad at the specified rate 
of hatta ; Government also charged on their own account 
one anna and six pies, which is also called bafta. 

Here we are not quite sure as to the necessity of hatta 
being charged by Government. Moreover, in all the three 
instances the Ohandtoad coin seems to be the medium. What 
purpose the Ohandwad currency served is more than what we 
can surmise. 

More precise and substantial numismatic data are expected 
from an extensive and deeper study of different account books, 
and I earnestly invite the attention of those who are interested 
in the subject to this neglected source of history. 
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Plate II 



Some interesting Imdo>Bactrian Coins 








Coins of Qadir Shah (?) of Malwa and 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah of Bengal. 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS* 


By Col. H. H. Sri Brijendra Sawai Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Brijendra Singhji Bahadur Bahadurjung of ■ 
Bharatpur. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to inaugurate this session of the 
All- India Numismatic Conference. The work which the Numis- 
matic Society of India has done in piecing together the scatter- 
ed threads of Indian history is well known. Indeed, but for 
the untiring efforts of this organisation, several important facts 
of our history would never have been unearthed to this day. 
In the beginning, English scholars and administrators took the 
leading part in the work of the Society. But Indians soon 
came forward to take the main burden of the work and help- 
ed materially in furthering the cause of numismatic studies. 
I am glad to see that we have at present a large number of 
numismatists in the country, of whose work India can well be 
proud. 

The world of Numismatics to me is almost a fairy 
realm, where a small piece of copper can unlock some secret 
door of knowledge and open a vast vista of new and important 
information. It is your privilege to revel in this magic 
world and to drink deep of its high romance. But of 
course there is also the other side of the picture. To me, 
however, it actually came in the garb of a fairy episode. One 
morning I heard that a large copper pot of old gold coins had 
been unearthed near Nagla Chella in my State. This Nagla 
Chella is a small village, some seven miles south-east of 
Bayana, and is surrounded by hills. I had lately been there on 
a small shooting expedition, and it certainly gave me the most 
pleasant surprise to hear that it was the shoot that had 
brought about the discovery of these coins. For, it was in 
their quest for empty cartridges that three children had 
suddenly lighted upon the edge of the pot, showing 
through the earth. Thus, on the 23rd February, 1946, by 
chance, the discovery of 1821 gold Gupta coins was made. 

I vvas delighted to learn that the hoard of the Gupta coins was 
not only the biggest, but was also unique from several points 
of view. It excited world wide interest and the authorities of 
the British Museum approached me with the request to permit 

(I) Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the NumUmalio Society of India 
held ta Bomtoy mi the 26th of Deoember, 19<7. 
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them to prepare a catalogue of the hoard. I thought over the 
matter and decided to entrust the work to an Indian, and so 
chose for the work your President and the Editor of your Jour- 
nal, who is a recognized authority on the subject. It would 
perhaps interest you to know that all these coins have been 
claesiiied, and I have now commissioned Dr. Altekar with the 
task of preparing the catalogue. I hope to give you the print- 
ed volume of the catalogue before your next session. As I am 
fully conscious of the unique nature of this priceless hoard, I 
have decided that the volume should be published in a manner 
in consonance with its rarity. My Government has decided to 
sanction all the necessary funds for this purpose. I consider it 
my privilege to be able to place before the world of scholars d. 
work on Gupta History and Numismatics, which, I hope, will 
long remain indispensable to the students of ancient India, and 
will reveal the glory and greatness of our motherland. 

I do not propose to take more of your time. Before I 
close, however, 1 have a few suggestions to make. The w^ork 
of this Society is indeed magnificent, and its record of research 
glorious. But a very great deal still remains to be done. India 
will soon have its own new currency. But we do not yet know 
what will be the type of our new coins. Our present coins are 
extremely inartistic and prosaic, compared to our ancient coins. 
Jt is high time that the Government should pay serious atten- 
tion to the problem of coin types and appoint a committee of 
experts to look into the question to recommend suitable typed 
of coin devices for the coinage of Free India. It would be 
desirable for this Conference if it chalks out an organized plan 
of numismatic research on a large scale. Also, in my opinion, 
it is the duty of this Conference not only to organize research 
hut also to disseminate information about it among the peoplfe. 
For thisj purpose, the publication of a journal in Hindi and 
other Indian languages is very essential. This undertaking 
would also help to make the subject of numismatics popular. 1 
hope however, that the solid and concrete work of this organiza- 
tion would, before long, compel the attention of the Govern- 
ment and States, and enable it to realize its ambitious schemes. 
I hope that the subject of Numismatics will receive wider atten- 
tion all over India. I have instructed the Bharatpur History 
and Archaeological department to contribute Rs. 5,000/- in the 
first instance and an annual donation of Rs. 1,000/- to the 
Numismatic Society. I hope that it will be of some help to 
your cause. 

It is with great pleasure that I declare this Conference 
open, 
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By Dr. a. S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B, D.Litt. 

Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
AND Culture, Benares Hindu University. 

Your Highness Shri Brajendra Sawai Brajendra Singh ji 
fBahadur, Dr. M. M. Pandurangasharma Kane, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

Your continued kindness to and confidence in me has 
necessitated this year also a presidential address from me on 
tt^o occasion of the 37th Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
society of India. I shall be soon referring to the progress of 
the Society during the last year, but before I do so, I baveAo 
refer to the loss that the Society has suffered at the cruel hand 
.of death, the leveller. , , 

SIR RICHARD BURN : 

.i . ' 

Sir Richard Burn was one of the few Civil Servants, who had 
.devoted themselves heart and soul to the studies of numisma> 
tics. Numerous articles of his on different branches of numis- 
matics had begun to appear in the Numismatic Supplements of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal even before the inception of oHir 
Society. They embrace a very large sphere of IndiAft 
Numismatics, from the period of the Guptas to that of the 
coins of the Modern Indian States. His paper on the MugbAl 
"Mint Towns paved the way for subsequent research in that 
difficult subject. His reviews of Numismatic researches in the 
issues of Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology were 
masterly and illuminating. His interest in Numismatics con- 
tinued down to his death ; his paper on Coinage bearing thfc 
names of Indian Queens, which he had contributed to the Hodi- 
• wala Number of our Journal, was written when he. was 75. •..-He 
was a tower of strength to Society and was its President for the 
years 1916, 1917, and 1919. 

DR. M. H. KRISHNA 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, the Director of Archaeology of Mysore, 
passed away hardly a week ago. In him we have lost bne 
of the ablest scholars of South Indian Numismatics. His 
contributions on this topic in the different volumes of the Mysore 
Archaeological Survey Reports will long remain indispensable 
to the learned world. 

1, DeUvwced at the annual meetiag oi the Namismatlo Sooiety oi 
fei Bombay on 27-12-194T. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

During the year under review, two numbers of the 
Journal were published, Vol. VIII, parts I and II. We are 
still in arrears, but not more so than the Journals of most of 
the other Societies. Kings Yugamagha Bhimasena, Tijyavega, 
Prakasasiva Sebaka and Kausiklputra Satakarni were heralded 
for the first time in the historical world by our Journal during 
the last 12 months. Among other important discoveries of 
the period may be mentioned the Gadhia coins with Horseman 
reverse and the portrait coin of Khaliph A1 Muqtadir of 
Baghdad. 

PUBLICATIONS UNDER ACTIVE PREPARATION. 

Let me now refer to our impending publications. There 
is a pressing need for a detailed and critical bibliography 
of Indian Numismatics. Articles on this subject have appeared 
in different journals during the last 125 years and it becomes 
difficult for a student to get himself properly posted in the 
particular branch in which he wants to specialise. Our able 
and enthusiastic Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Singhal, has come 
forward to meet this long felt want and has already 
completed Part I of the Bibliography, dealing with the ancient 
Indian period. The Bibliography that he had published 
19 years ago has long become out of stock and out of date 
also. That bibliography however gave merely the names of 
the authors, the titles of their papers and the Journal numbers 
where they were published. The new bibliography that he 
has prepared not only gives this information, but also contains 
a brief, intelligent and critical summary of each paper. I had 
the pleasure to read the typescript of this work and have 
great pleasure to testify to the great skill and ability which 
Mr. Singhal has shown in doing this rather tedious but nonethe- 
less very useful and necessary work. The bibliography, will be 
soon sent to the press, and published as soon as the great 
presiding deities over press and paper condescend to help us 
in our cause. 

Another member of our society, Mr. P. L. Gupta has 
nearly completed his corpus on Gupta coins. I had the 
pleasure to read the Ms. of this work also and feel that its 
publication will meet a long felt want. 

STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE ON 
INDIAN NUMISMATICS 

It was in 1944 that the Society decided to undertake a 
Standard Work of Reference on Indian Numismatics in three 
volumes, which would for alt practical purposes dispense with 
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the necessity of referring to out-of-date catalogues and un- 
procurable journals, present a succinct consolidated account of 
the research work done and make its own contribution to it. 
Vol. I of this work was entrusted to me during my absence in 
the Annual Meeting held at Madras. For a time I was not 
inclined to address myself to this work, but when I discovered 
myself to be in the Presidential gaddi of the Society, I felt that 
the scheme had to be actively prosecuted, if the numismatic 
studies in the country were not to come to a standstill on 
account of want of reference works. I am glad to report to 
you that out of the 23 chapters of the work, 14 were ready 
last June. The work would have neared its completion by 
this time, had not Col. His Highness Sri Brajendra Singhji 
of Bharatpur, whom we have the pleasure to have in our 
midst today, had interfered with its progress by requesting me 
to undertake the classification and cataloguing of the unique 
Bayana hoard of 1821 gold Gupta coins. The Catalogue of 
this hoard will go to the press next July, leaving me free to 
prosecute the work connected with the First Volume of the 
Standard Work of Reference. I have every hope that this 
work will be ready for the press by April 1949. 

The work is expected to extend over 900 pages of royal 
sue and we intend to illustrate it by 209 plates, giving the 
important types and varieties of every king, guild and republic 
that flourished in India from prehistoric times to c, 1300 A. D. 
Its 200 plates will illustrate about 3,000 coins. 

COST OF THE WORK 

The plates will necessitate photographs of a number of 
coins, casts and photographs published in a number of books 
and journals. Photographing will have to be done separately 
in the case of a number of coins illustrated in rare journals 
and I am afraid that the bill for photographing alone will be 
not less than Rs. 6,0l 0. This is of course a small amount, 
when we remember that 5,000 coins have to be included in the 
plates. The block making charges for two hundred plates of 
the Royal size will be about Rs. 10,000. Printing of 200 plates 
and 900 pages will cost not less than Rs. 10,000 and the 
honorarium to contributors will be about Rs. 9000. The whole 
scheme of the first volume will thus cost the Society about 
Rs. 35,000. This is but a small sum for a standard work of 
reference which would dispense with the necessity of referring 
to journals and catalogues. 

FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY 

This brings us to a consideration of the financial position 
of the Society. When I assumed the Editorship eight years 
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^igoi I discovered that the income of the Society was not 
'sjifficient even to pay the printing charges of its Journal. We 
were gradually successful in inducing a number of provincial 
governments and states to sanction to us small recurring annual 
grants. Bombay, the U. P. and the Punjab were first to come 
to our assistance and Hyderabad followed in their Wake soon. 
During the last 12 months, 1 am glad to report to you that 
the governments of Bihar, Orissai Baroda, Madras 
and Jaipur have responded to our call. Just now H. H. the 
]^aharajasaheb of Bharatpur has announced his princely 
"dpnations. I regret to state that we have not yet concluded 
otir negotiations with the Government of India. Our Imperial 
*or Union Government spends thousands of rupees every year 
for publishing inscriptions, but not a single pice for publishing 
coins. By editing the Journal, the Society is really doing the 
work of the Archaeological department, which should have 
started a Numismatica Indica as a companion Journal for its 
Epigraphia Indica long long ago, Ours is the only Journal 
for Numismatics in the country, and 1 have every hope that 
the Government of India will recognise the force of our 
arguments and sanction to us a substantial recurring grant for 
•the usual activities of the Society. 

FINANCING OF THE STANDARD WORK OF 
REFERENCE 

We have been carefully husbanding our resources since 
we began to get some recurring grants with a view to promote 
new scheme of publications. We have now constituted a 
Special Publications Fund consisting of our savings of Rs. 10,000, 
which will constitute the nucleus of the amount necessary for 
our First Volume, which will cost us not less than Rs, 35,000. 
I am sure that the Union, Provincial and States Governments 
and public institutions and generous donors will vie with one 
another by giving us the needed funds, as our work 
approaches its completion by April 1949. We have already 
received some small grants. The U. P. Government has 
sanctioned us a grant of Rs. 1,500 and Sir Ratan Tata Trust of 
Bombay a grant of 1,000. The non-recurring grant of Rs. 
5000 just now announced by the Maharajasaheb of Bharatpur, 
will also be earmarked for this work. We hope that the noble ex- 
ample of His Highness will be emulated by other governments and 
institutions. There are a number of schemes of publications in 
the learned world, which are not taking a concrete shape with 
the expected rapidity. I was wondering whether I should 
announce our scheme at this stage. But we are confident that 
Qur work will reach its completion according to the plan ; its 
aanpuncement bad become overdue since more than half of it 
was ready for the press. 
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THE DISCOVERIES OF THE YEAR : BAYANA HOARD 

Let me now refer to the important numismatic discoveries 
of the last twelve months. The most important among them 
is that of the Bayana hoard of 1821 gold Gupta coins^ in 
Bharatpur state, a brief account of which was given in the 
last presidential address. The hoard was however much more 
important and sensational than what I had thought it to be 
from the reports I had heard about it last December. The 
coins actually recovered from the hoard are 1821, a number 
probably greater than the number of all the Gupta coins 
existing in the different cabinets of the museums and private 
collectors in all the countries of tlie world put together. 
When the Society drew the attention of the Maharajasaheb of 
Bharatpur to the unique nature of this discovery, he imme- 
diately decided to take all possible steps to get the hoard, 
published in a manner that would redound to the credit and 
prestige of his government and bring glory to Indian scholarship. 
He was kind enough to invite me twice to his capital to classify 
the coins and to take notes about them for the preparation of 
their catalogue. A large number of assistants were placed at 
my disposal to cleanse, measure and weigh the coins, to make 
their moulds^ to take their photographs, to draw their symbols 
and to record their legends. Prof. K. C. Sharma. the State 
Superintendent of Archaeology, was of immense help in organis- 
ing the entire work ; but for his assistance, the work could, not 
have made the rapid progress made so far. I have selected 
450 coins for illustration in the catalogue, a number twice larger 
than that of the gold coins illustrated in the British Museum 
Catalogue. The Director General of Archaeology was good 
enough to place the services of his department at our disposal 
for photographing these coins. The catalogue is now nearly 
half complete and we hope to send it to the press before the 
end of July 1948. 

WHEN WAS THE BAYANA HOARD BURIED ? 

Kramaditya (Skandagupta) represented by a single coin, 
is the last Gupta ruler of the hoard and it is therefore clear 
that the hoard was buried in c. 455 A. D. when the Gupta 
empire was shaken to its foundation by the Huna invasion. This 
great catastrophe made life and property unsafe at Bayana, 
and the unknown owner of this treasure, then worth about 
Rs. twelve lakhs, buried it in a field and fled away as a refugee 
somewhere to Madhyadesa. It appears that he was killed or 

1. 12 o£ these ooins were in the British Maseam and 12 in M/sore 
at tha time when 1 examined the hoard in October 1947. Thej oould 
not ba laaludad in tlie plasBidoatlon and enmneratian pf the dllfereni. types 
given in the present address. 
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qould not return to Bay an a, and his treasure lay hidden and 
undisturbed till the chance digging of village urchins led to its 
discovery on 23rd of February 1948. 

ABSENCE OF PRE-GUPTA COINS 

The hoard consists of Gupta gold coins only. We have 
only nine coins of the first Gupta emperor Chandragupta I, and 
this is natural, for the hoard was buried about 125 years after 
his death. It is noteworthy that the hoard does not contain a 
single gold coin of the later Kusharias, which were current in 
the Bayana area before the advent of the Guptas. The gold 
coins of the later Kiishanas are heavily adulterated, and it 
appears that people therefore did not prefer to keep them in 
their boards. 

COINS OF CHANDRAGUPTA I, AND SAMUDRAGUPTA 

The number of the coins of Chandragupta, 9, is small only 
when compared to the coins of the other kings represented in 
this hoard. It may be however pointed out that the number 
of coins of this ruler in the British Museum is also only 9, 
that in the Indian Museum is only 6 and that in the Lucknow 
Museum is 4. The coins of this ruler in the present hoard 
present no striking peculiarities. 

The next ruler Samudragupta is represented by as many 
as 180 coins. There are 47 coins of this ruler in the British 
Museum, 29 in the Indian Museum and 38 in the Lucknow 
Museum. Our impression that the Standard type is the most 
popular type of this ruler is confirmed by this hoard, for out of 
his 180 coins, 143 are of the Standard type. The British 
Museum has 17, the Indian Museum 19 and the Lucknow 
Museum 26 coins of this type. Coins with Samudra under the 
arm 136, while those with Samudragupta are only 7,. This 
would tend to show that the real personal name of the emperor 
was Samudra ; gu'pta was added as an appendix or surname. 

The Bayana hoard has led to the discovery of a new 
variety of the Standard type quite dissimilar in fabric from 
those knowm so far. Coins of this fabric are small in size, 
neat in execution and usually give most of the medial vowels 
in the legend. 

It may be added that on not a single coin of any type of 
the coins of Samudragupta do we find in this hoard the legend 
Vikrama. As may be known to some of you, a coin of Samu- 
dragupta of the Standard type with the biruda Vikrama was 
discovered in the Bamnala hoard recently. It seems very 
probable that this is due to the mistake of the mint-master in 
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using the obverse die of the preceding reign along with a 
reverse die of that of Chandragupta II, the new king. 

The Bay an a Hoard contains only eight coins of the 
Battle-axe type of Samudragupta ; there are 9 coins of this type 
in the British Museum, one in the Indian Museum and 3 in the 
Lucknow Museum. Most of these coins are worn out and they 
present no new varieties. 

Tiger-slayer type is the rarest one of Samudragupta; there are 
only two coins in the British and Lucknow Museums, and none 
in the Indian Museum. Our new hoard also contains only two 
coins, but they are much more beautiful and better preserved 
than those of the British or Lucknow Museum. The muscular 
body of the king, his determined attitude, and the ferocious 
appearance of the animal are all very successfully portrayed. 

There are three coins of the Archer type in the Bayana 
hoard ; the Indian and the British Museum have four coins 
each of this type and the Lucknow Museum has only 1. The 
word Avaniso can now be clearly assumed to figure in one 
of the legends, because we can see its clear traces on one of 
the coins of this hoard. 

The hoard contains two coins of the Lyrist type of the 
larger variety and four of the smaller variety. The British 
Museum and the Indian Museum have five and two, and two and 
one coin respectively of these varieties. The Lucknow Museum 
has only one coin of this type of the larger variety. The Bamnala 
board, which may be presumed to consist of the coins issued from 
a Malwa mint, contains the coins of the small variety only of 
this type. In our hoard, the number of coins of the smaller 
variety is twice that of the larger. The evidence of the 
Bamnala and the Bayana hoards thus tends to show that 
the coins of the larger variety were issued at the capital, as is 
suggested by the eastern variety of the letter ha to be seen on 
them. They were not much current in outlying provinces. 
The coins of the smaller type were apparently the issues of 
provincial mints manned by inferior artists. Hence they are 
seen to be preponderating in the Bamnala and the Bayana 
hoards, both collected by millionaires living in outlying 
provinces. 

The Bayana hoard contains a beautiful collection of 20 
Asvamedha coins. There are only seven coins of his type in 
the British Museum, two in the Indian Museum and five in the 
Lucknow Museum. The legend contains the ungrammatical 
form vijitva, which can be distinctly seen on a number 
of the coins. The legend had been originally read as 
Bajadhirajak prithivifh vijitva divath jayatyaprativdryavlryaj^ 

2 
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'by Mt, Allan. Later on a new coin purchased by the 
Lucknow Museum showed faint traces of the letters va^ja and 
jna at the end, and so the legend was restored by Dr. Venis as 
^vam jayatyarhrUavajimedhah, in the light of the epigra- 
j)hical description of Samudragupta as chirotianndsvamedha- 
. hartuh- The conjectural emendation is now confirmed by 
'four of our coins, where the word vdjimedha is crystal clear. 
On some of our coins the legend begins at the hind foot of the 
horse; this is a new variation. None of the horses is 
caparisoned as is the case with the horse on some of the coins 
of Kumaragupta I. We may now presume that Samudragupta 
did not prefer to show the caparisoned horse on his Asvamedha 
coins. Otherwise at least some coins of that variety would 
: have been found in this hoard. 

NO RAMAGUPTA COINS IN THE HOARD 

The present speaker, who is responsible for unearthing the 
existence of the now famous king Ramagupta, the elder 
brother of Chandragupta II, has to admit that the Bayana 
hoard contains not a single coin of that ruler. This circum- 
stance seems to go against the historicity of Ramagupta. 
A hoard which contains the coins of all the Gupta kings from 
Chandragupta I to Skandagupta in so large numbers should 
have got at least some coins of Ramagupta, if he was really a 
historical king. It is possible to argue even now that since about 
200 to 300 coins of the present hoard were melted down before 
it was recovered, it is not impossible that all the coins of 
Ramagupta, w hich by the w'ay could not have been many as 
he had a short reign, may have been included in the lot melted 
down. This is quite possible but not very likely. I think 
that the hoard tends to show that there was no such king as 
Ramagupta known in contemporary times, as the elder brother 
of Chandragupta II. My faith in the historicity of the plot of 
the Devlohandraguptam is, however, not shaken by the absence of 
the coins of KSmagupta in the present hoard. I am now 
inclined to hold that Kachagupta of the coins is identical with 
R&magupta of the literary tradition. How Kacha can be 
changed into Rama by careless scribes has already been pointed 
out by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkan I hope to discuss the various 
arguments for identifying KSchagupta with Ramagupta in a 
paper to be read this afternoon. [This paper will be printed 
later in this Journal.] 

KSchagupta, whom I take to be the eldest son of Samu- 
cD^agupta, and the elder brother of Chandragupta II, is 
repr^ented in the hoard by 16 coins as against 7 in the British 
Museifixn, 3 in the Indian Museum and four in the Lucknow 
15 of these are of the usual type, but the 16tb 
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reveals a new variety where the symbol on thA reverse is 
at the top and not in the centre and the goddess is holding 

instead of the foreign cornucopiae. The king also is seen 
wearing a dhoti on this variety instead of the usual trouser8> 
This new variety shows that Kacha did not confine himself 
only to one type in his short reign and had authorised at 
least a second type, where a conscious effort was made at 
Indianisation both on the obverse and reverse. 

COINS OF CHANDRAGUPTA H : ARCHER TYPE. 

Chandragupta II is represented by 972 coins in the hoardi 
His coins are thus more than the coins of all his successor 3 
and predecessors put together, which are only 849. This 
circumstance would suggest that the Gupta empire was at 
the zenith of its prosperity during the reign of this emperor. 
Out of 972 coins, as many as 753 are of the Archer type,' 
which must thus be taken to be the most popular type of this 
emperor. Samudragupla had hardly issued more than a dozen 
coins of this type. 

Coins of the Archer type were thus no doubt issued as 
mass product, but it should not be supposed that there was a 
dead uniformity in them. The creative vein was most 
characteristic of the Gupta art and it was ever attempting to 
invent new and interesting variations within the framework 
of the main type. Out of 753 coins of the Archer type, 40 
have the throned goddess on the reverse and the remaining 713 
have the Lakshmi seated on lotus. It is obvious that Lakshml 
seated on throne with the Roman cornucopiae in her hand was 
soon discarded. Cornucopiae was first replaced by the lotus, 
and soon the Kushana throne motif gave place to the lotus, 
which is the time-honoured seat of the Goddess of Fortune 
and Prosperity. One cannot sufficiently admire the ingenuity 
of the Gupta mint masters in introducing pleasing variety in 
the main type. The name of the king Chandra is written 
sometimes under his left arm, sometimes between the bow and 
the bowstring and sometimes outside the string. Sometime^ 
the bow is with string inside and sometimes with string outside. 
In some cases it is held at the top and in some by the middle 
at the back. On some coins the bow is held in the right hand 
and the arrow in the left ; on others the position is reversed. 
Now the Garudadhvaja is on the right and then on the left, 
in several cases the king’s head is adorned with different 
varieties of beautiful crowns ; but very often he is bare headed 
with curly hair falling down like a wig on the neck. 


1, British Mnseam has 89, the Indian Mnsanm and the Lnoknow Mnseoiu 
aaoh 98 ooins of this type. 
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The Archer type of the Bay&na hoard contains a new 
variety where the king is seen hohiing a Kasa (hunter) by his 
side. The latter consists of a small wooden handle and a 
leather thong tied to it by a knot. Among other new varieties 
of this type may be mentioned one coin where the reverse 
legend Vikrama is replaced by Chandragupta and another 
where the name Chandra does not occur even on the obverse. 

OTHER TYPES OF CHANDRAGUPTA II. 

The search for variety is to be seen also in the Horseman 
and the Chhatra types of this ruler. In the former type, the 
king is sometimes without any weapons ; sometimes he has a 
sword, sometimes a bow, now held in the right and then in the 
left hand. In the Chhatra type, variety was difficult on the 
obverse. So it is attempted on the reverse, where the goddess 
is sometimes standing on a low stool, sometimes on a mat ; 
sometimes she is merely standing, sometimes walking and on 
one coin she is seen double marching also. The coins of the 
Chhatra type are 74 ; the British and the Indian Museums 
have six each and the Lucknow Museum has only one. 

The Bayana hoard contains 82 coins of the Horseman 
type as against 12 of the British Museum, 5 of the Indian 
Museum and 11 of the Lucknow Museum. 

The Bayana hoard contains three coins of the Paryanka 
(couch) type of Chandragupta II. There are only two coins of 
this type in the British Museum, 1 in the Indian Museum and 1 
in the Lucknow Museum. The mystery of the legend Rfipahriti 
occurring on the unique coin in the Indian Museum continues 
unsolved. Our hoard contains no coin with thi^ iegend or 
any of its variations. 

The Bayana hoard contains 39 coins of the Lion Slayer 
type as against 13 of the British Museum, 10 of the Indian 
Museum and 12 of the Lucknow Museum. Coins of this 
type are undoubtedly among the best artistic gems of the 
Gupta art. It is impossible to describe their beauty in words ; 
it can be realised only by personal and direct inspection. 
Among the Lion-slayer coins, 19 show the Lion-combatant 
type, 19 the Lion trampler type and only one the Lion-re- 
treating type. It is clear that the Gupta mint-masters did not 
like to show the lion escaping from the deadly combat with 
their emperor. We have very few coins of this variety found 
80 far. 

CHAKRAVIKRAMA TYPE. 

Ohakravikrama type is the most priceless and unique gem of 
this hoard, there being only one coin of the type. Chandra* 
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gupta was a staunch devotee of Vishnu, and this type gives 
a concrete shape to the beautiful conception of the deity, 
manifesting himself before the emperor, holding mace in one 
hand and offering some prmdh to him which he is accepting 
with the right hand. Vishnu is distinguished from the king 
by giving him a double and ornamental halo, the king having 
only a single and simple one. The attribution of this coin to 
Chandragupta II depends on its reverse legend Chahravikrama^ 
the last word of which unmistakably points to that ruler, since 
it was his peculiar and special epithet. Paramabhdgavata was 
a special title first taken by Chandragupta II ; the Mehrauli 
pillar inscription shows how he had erected a Vuhnudhvaja on 
the Vishnupada hill in the Hastern Punjab. The public of 
that age probably attributed the sensational victories of their 
emperor over the Saka rulers of Western India and the North 
Western Punjab to the special boon received from Vishnu, 
and the mint-masters decided to give a concrete expression to 
this idea by representing Vishnu as manifesting himself before 
the emperor in his corporeal form in order to confer the boon 
of invincibility on him. 

COINS OF KUMARAGUPTA I. 

The hoard contains only 612 coins of Kumaragupta I as 
against 973 of his father. Though relatively smaller in number, 
they show greater variety in types. His coin types are now 
seen to be fourteen in number and they are nearly equal to 
the coin types of all his predecessors put together. The 
Archer type was fairly popular with Kumaragupta I ; the 
hoard contains 183 coins of this type as against 11 in the 
British Museum, 16 in the Indian Museum and 4 in the 
Lucknow Museum. The hoard enables us to complete one 
legend as Javati Mahitalam KumdraguptaJi sudhanvt, but the 
other legend beginning with Gunesha still remains uncompleted. 

It is curious to note that there are hardly any metrical 
legends on the coins of Chandragupta Vikramaditya, who is 
traditionally known to be a great lover of poetry, if not 
himself a great poet. The coins of Kumaragupta however 
supply us a number of beautiful metrical lines. We get several 
of them on his Horseman type, which is represented by 302 
coins in this hoard, as against 15 in the I^ritish Museum and 
13 in the Indian Museum. .So far we knew only two^ complete 
legends, Guptakuldmulachandro Mahendrakarrndjito jayati and 
OuptakulavyomaSaSt jxyatyajf'yojifumahendrah* Both these le» 
gends compare the greatness of the king with that of Indra, 
• king of gods, and describe him as the moon in the firmament 
of the Gupta royal family. The hoard enables us to complete 
the third incomplete legend as Pritlmtalamharakast Kumdragupto 
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jayaiyajitah ; the poet here imagines the surface of the earth 
ta be another sky in which the emperor shines as the pleasant 
moon, but none the less invincible to the enemies, A fourth 
legend describes the king as Indra among the kings of the 
earth, Prithvltalesvarendrak Kumdragupto jayatyajitah. On a 
solitary coin we find a new legend Jayati nriporibhirajitah. 

The hoard contains 50 coins of the Lion-Slayer type, as 
against 12 in the British Museum, 2 in the Indian Museum, 
and 1 in the Lucknow Museum, The mystery of the incomplete 
legend beginning with sdkihddiva continues unsolved; we have 
got several coins of that type in the hoard, but they are all 
completely blurred. A new legend has come to light ending 
with narendro divam jayati, which may be completed as Kshiti- 
patirajito vijayt simhanarendro divam jayati^ ‘The victorious 
invincible ruler, a lion among kings, wins heaven as well.* 
The hoard discloses a new legend, beginning with Qunela but 
it cannot be completed as most of the coins are very much 
blurred. 

The Tiger-slayer type is represented in the hoard by 36 
coins as against 15 in the British Museum, 9 in the Indian 
Museum and 1 in the Lucknow Museum. They are artistically 
extremely beautiful, but present no new varieties. 

RARE TYPES OF KUMARAGUPTA I 

It may be presumed that since Kumaragnpta I was named 
after Kumara, the generalissimo of the gods, the Kumara type 
showing the divine commander-in chief riding his mount 
peacock, should have been extremely popular in the reign. The 
hoard however contains only 13 coins of this type as against 9 
in the British Museum, 5 in the Indian Museum and 2 in the 
Lucknow Museum. The paucity of this type is really difficult 
to understand. 

Only two coins of the Asvamedha t} pe of this emperor 
were known so far, and they are in the British Museum across 
the four seas. On these coins the hoise is caparisoned and the 
obverse legend quite incomplete; they were being attributed 
to Kumaragupta on account of the reverse legend Asvamedha- 
mahendrah. Our hoard now shows that Kumaragupta 1 had 
issued some coins of the asvamedha type with uncaparisoned 
hori^ as well, as had been done by his illustrious grand-father 
Samudragupta. Further they clearly give the name of the 
issuer on the obverse as Kumaragupta and the legend can be 
qompleted as Devo jitaUtruh Kumdraguptodhirdjd, 

The Swordman type of this ruler was so far known by* 
two specirnens in the British and one each in the Indian and 
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the Lucknow Museums. The present hoard contains as many 
as ten coins of this type. 

The Elephant rider type was so far represented by a single 
coin in the Indian Museum. The name of the king was 
illegible and the coins were conjecturally attributed to Kumara- 
gupta I on account of their weight and style. Three coins 
of this type in the present hoard are much better preserved 
than the one known so far; they enable us not only to 
definitely attribute this type to Kumaragupta I, but also to read 
the legend completely ; it is found to be a metrical line, 
iTshatiiripu Kumaragupta raja trata ja^ atyani^am. The reverse 
inscription could not be read so far; we now find it to be 
Srimahendra-gajah, the elephant of Kumaragupta, alias 
Mahendra. The emperor is obviously seeking to immortalise 
on his coins his favourite elephant. 

The Elephant-rider Lion-slayer type was so far known 
from a single specimen which was once offered for sale to 
the Lucknow Museum, but which now remains untraced; 
only a cast of it could be published by Dr. Hiranand Sastri. 
The Bayana hoard contains tlirce beautiful specimens of this 
type, the reverse of which describes the emperor’s favourite 
elephant as Simhanihantd Mahendragajah, the Elephant of the 
emperor Mahendra, which is the destroyer of the lion. The 
obverse shows the emperor riding his favourite elephant, 
marching furiously to right, and about to trample under its 
fore foot the lion, which however is seen cleverly anticipating 
this move by trying to bite the hind leg by its jaw, which is 
widely opened out for the purpose. The emperor is also 
attacking the lion by his sword, while the attendant behind is 
holding the imperial umbrella over him. Great indeed is the 
artistic skill shown in portraying the fury of the mighty 
elephant, the cleverness of the supple lion and the determina* 
tion of the agile emperor. The legend has not been preserved 
well ; but it seems to have been the same as that on the 
Elephant-rider type, but ends with jayati ripun, 

NOT PRATAPA but APRATIGHA TYPE 

The hoard contains as many as eight coins of the so-called 
PratSpa type of Kumaragupta I, but the mystery surrounding 
this type is only partially solved by them. Mr. Allan thought 
that the legend on the reverse was Sripratapa and so called the 
coin as of the Pratapa type. The coins of the present hoard 
show that Mr. Allan’s reading is no longer tenable ; the reverse 
-legend can be either Apratigha or Apraniya, The latter is 
an ungrammatical form for the classical Sanskrit, though it 
can be a regular one in the Vedic idiom. I prefer to read the 
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legend as Apratigha, Pratigha means anger or hindrance ; 
the expression sarvatrapratighah is common in the Mahabharata 
and describes the power of a Chakravartin as invincible 
everywhere. Apratighahy as the description of the emperor 
Kumaragupta, may be compared to the epithet Apratirathah by 
which his grandfather is described on his Archer type. It is 
also possible that we can take the word pratigha in the sense of 
anger ; apratigha then may mean one who does not lose bis 
temper. 

If the motif on the obverse of this type becomes clear, we 
can choose between these two possible interpretations. On the ob- 
verse side we see the male figure, apparently of a monk, standing 
unperturbed, with hands folded on his chest and two persons, 
one certainly a female and the other probably a male, arguing 
with him with violent gesticulations. The monk figure in the 
centre is expressly described as Knmaragupta ; are we to 
suppose that this Gupta emperor became a Buddhist monk 
towards the end of his life and no argumentations could 
perturb his conviction ? Or are both the side figures females, 
and do we have here a representation of the temptation of the 
Buddha by the daughters of Mara ? The figure on the left, 
however, appears to be holding Garudadhvaja in its hand ; it 
may be that of an attendant, holding a shield on his chest, 
which otherwise looks like the female breasts. No confident 
interpretation can be suggested till we read the long obverse 
legend. It has so far defied my efforts, 1 have brought with me 
enlarged photographs of this legend, and I invite fellow 
numismatists and epigraphists to try their hands at its 
decipherment. 

new types of kumaragupta I 

The Chhatra, the Lyrist, the King and the Queen and the 
Rhinoceros slayer types of Kumaragupta discovered in this hoard 
are absolutely unique. The Chhatra type was common in the 
preceding reign, and it is but natural that Kumaragupta should 
have continued it during his own. There are however only 
two specimens of this type in the hoard. The Lyrist type, 
showing the emperor playing on the lute and perhaps whiling 
away his time in the long and weary summer evenings of 
Patallputra, seated on the terrace of his palace with bare upper 
body, is an imitation of this type originally introduced by his 
grandfather, who claimed to be a musician of rare attainments. 
Perhaps Kumaragupta I also had cultivated music as bis 
hobby, and is therefore shown playing on the lute on his coins* 
The board contains only two coins of this type. 
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In the King and the Queen type, we find the king offering 
a bunch of flowers to the queen standing before him. This 
type is a copy of the well known type of Chandragupta I, 
where the name of the king and the queen are both given by 
their side. Here also there are traces of inscriptions on the 
obverse, which must have given the names of Their Majesties. 
It is very much to be regretted that they should have been 
completely blurred. The name of the Crowned Queen of 
Kumaragupta is still unknown to us and the later Gupta 
history would be much better understood, could we but know it. 
'J he hoard contains only one coin of this type and it is blurred. 

The Rhinoceros-slayer type, represented by four very 
beautiful specimens in the hoard, is again unique. So far we 
had Lion-slayer and Tiger-slayer types ; now we have by their 
side the Rhinoceros-slayer type. Rhinoceros is now extinct in 
India, but this type shows that it was not unknown in the 
Gangetic plain in the 4(h and the 5th centuries A. D. In this 
type we see the king riding a caparisoned horse, wearing a 
buttoned coat and trousers, and leaning forward to attack the 
rhinoceros by the sword. Suddenly confronted by the rhino- 
ceros, the horse raises its head slightly frightened. The rhino- 
ceros bravely stands at bay, turning back its head to attack 
the king. The animal is beautifully engraved, its single horn 
on the head, left eye, two ears, circular spots on the body 
being all very artistically reproduced. It is but natural that 
the legend on this beautiful artistic type should not be in prose. 
It is not only metrical but highly poetical also. The king is 
attacking the rhinoceros by the sword or hhadga^ which Sans- 
krit word also means a rhinoceros. The unknown poetic author 
of the legend could not help making a pun on the word khadga 
and describes the emperor as Bhartd Khadgatrdtd Kumdragupto 
jayatanisamt ‘ever victorious is the lord Kumaragupta who is 
khadgatrdtd^ i. e. a protector by the sword (khadgena trdtd) from 
the rhinoceros (khadgebhyas-trdtd) 

IDENTITY OF KRAMADITYA 

Kramaditya is the last ruler represented in the hoard ; we 
have a single coin of his of the Chhatra type. Unfortunately 
the obverse legend on the coin is not full and does not disclose 
the personal name of the issuer ; we can read only Vijitdvanira. 
Kramaditya was an epithet of Skandagupta, the successor of 
Kumaragupta, but Ghatotkacha, a brother of Skandagupta, 
who was ruling as the governor of Malwa during his father's 
reign, very probably had also taken this epithet, if the attri- 
bution of a unique coin of the Archer type bearing the name 
Ghato to that prince is correct. If we attribute the solitary 
coin 'of Kramaditya of our hoard to Ghatotkachagupta of 

3 
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Malwa, it would show that during the turmoil that followed 
the death of Kumaragupta and the Huna invasion, Ghatot- 
kachagupta assumed independence in Malwa and began to issue 
coins in his own name. It is however more probable that 
the coin was issued by Skandagupta Kramaditya, whose silver 
coins have the legend beginning with Vijitavaniravani'patih^ If 
this alternative is correct, and if the hoard contained really 
one coin of this ruler, we shall have to suppose that the Huna 
invasion took place early in the reign of Kumaragupta, when 
he had just started issuing coins. If however we assume that 
among about 300 coins that were melted down, the majority 
was those of Kramaditya Skandagupta, then the inference will 
be that the HCinas penetrated to Bharat pur towards the end of 
Skandagupta’s reign in a second attempt in that direction. The 
problem can be solved only by the discovery of further 
evidence. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am conscious that I have 
detained you rather long in describing the unique features of 
the Bayana hoard, but it is probably the discovery of the 
century and I am not sure that the curiousity of the 
experts amongst you is fully satisfied by my short remarks 
The latter can get their full satisfaction in our evening session, 
when, thanks to the courtesy and the kindness of the Maho- 
rajasaheb of Bharatpur, we shall be able to show you all the 
representative coins of this hoard, luilarged photographs of 
the A'pvatigha type will also be shown and my epigraphist 
friends can try their hand in unravelling the legend. A paper 
on the rare and new types of the hoard will be published in 
the Journal in due course. 

NEW PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

Let me now draw your attention to other discoveries 
made in the year. Punch-marked coins continue to be found 
in large numbers I have recently purchased a hoard of 
316 punch-marked coins found in the North Western Province; 
itm ostly consists of the types prevalent during the Mauryan rule. 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala of the Central Asian Museum reports the 
discovery of another hoard from the same province found in 
the village Darora in Dir State. The hoard consists of 585 
coins, of which 60 belong to the intermediate period and 
the rest to the later or the Mauryan age. They have all 
five symbols and weigh 32 ratis. 17 coins have three human 
figures as three of their five symbols, and on one coin we find 
three human figures counterstruck as the reverse mark. On 
one coin serpent figures as one of the symbols, which js 
.rather rare. 
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Mr. K. P. Rode reports the aquisition of a punch-marked 
coin by the Nagpur Museum having owl as one of its symbols. 
So far this bird was not known to be figuring on the punch 
marked coins. 

A student of mine could recover four coins from a hoard 
of silver punch-marked coins found in Ghazipur district ; they 
belong to that rare and very thin variety, to which I drew your 
attention in my last presidential address, and which was 
rpublished in the last number of the Journal. Dr. Agrawala 
reports the purchase of two more of the cup shaped variety of 
the Kosala punch-marked coins. 

INDO-GREEK AND INDO-SCYTHIAN COINS 

In the realm of the Indo-Greek numismatics, I have to 
report the aquisition by Devvan Bahadur R. K. jalan of Patna 
of a rare didrachm of Nikias, which is the fourth of its type to 
be recovered so far. Mr. Kahla reports the aquisition of a 
Scythian imitation coin of Ileliokles at Taxila. So far these 
barbarous imitations of the Greek coins were known to be 
current outside India in Bactria and Afghanistan ; this coin 
shows that some of them were current in India also. 

Uptil now only one coin of Manes with the device Bow 
in Bowcase was known ; I have recently purchased a second 
specimen of this variety from Rawalpindi, The coin is very 
important, because it clearly shows that early in his career 
this Scythian ruler was a feudatory of Mithradates the Great 
and did not dare to assume the imperial title, King of Kings, 
Basileos Basileon, which he did only after the death of his 
suzerain. 

GUPTA AND POST-GUPTA COINS. 

^ Bharatakalabhavan of Benares has aquired a unique coin 
of Chandragupta II of the vStaiidard type.^ So far it was 
believed that only Samudragnpta had issued coins of this type. 
The type was extremely popular with Samudragnpta, and it 
was difficult to imagine that Chandragupta II had issued no 
coins in it. The present coin shows that Chandragupta II 
also issued coins of this tjpe; but they seem to have been 
rather rare. The Bayaiia hoard for instance contains no 
coins of Chandragupta of this type. 

Mr. K. P. Rode reports the aquisition of a coin of King 
Jagadeva of the Paramara Dynasty. So far the coins of this 
dynasty were not known at all ; the discovery of this coin 
leads us to entertain the hope that we may one day find the 

I. A paper on this coin ftppears later in this number. 
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coins of the famous rulers of this dynasty like Bboja and 
Sindburaja. 

Mr. P. D. Krishnamurti reports the discovery of a new 
type of coin of the Chola ruler Rajaraja. Its peculiarity lies 
in the obverse having a standing human figure facing the 
seated king. 


MEDIEVAL COINS. 

Major Tarapore, our enthusiastic member from Hyderabad 
Deccan, reports the discovery of a unique gold Tankah of 
Sultan Ruknuddin Ibrahim of Delhi. So far only copper 
issues of this ruler were known ; the present coin would show 
that during his short and troubled reign, he took care to 
issue some gold coins as well. His paper on this coin appears 
later in this number. 

The above survey of the year will show that numismatics 
is still full of important potentialities ; it is quite possible for 
the twentieth century to be rewarded with discoveries, that 
would have thrilled even the numismatic giants of the nine- 
teenth century like Wilson, Princep and Cunningham. What 
is necessary is an intelligent and continuous search for old 
coins at promising places. We have to make even the ordinary 
man in the street numismatically minded ; if we succeed in 
doing so, hundreds of coins that go to the melting pot every 
year to the great loss of history, would be saved from their 
doom. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AS A CONCURRENT SUBJECT 

It is desirable that provincial governments also should 
have their own archaeological departments ; I am glad to 
report to you that the U. P. Government is about to organise 
one of its own. It is impossible for the Union Government's 
Archaeological Department to do full justice to many and 
complicated problems of Indian Archaeology. Local interest 
can be intensified only by the creation of provincial archaeolo- 
gical departments. Curiously enough so far there has been a 
strange antipathy between the archaeological department and 
numismatics. I trust that the Provincial archaeological 
departments will engage the services of at least two numisma- 
tists to further the cause of studies in Numismatics. 

DESIGNS FOR THE NEW COINAGE 
We are now entering the stage of full freedom and it 
would be desirable if our Union Government bestows some 
thought on coin types and devices suitable to Indian heritags 
and tradition. I have great pleasure in supporting the sugges- 
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tion of His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur that the 
Government should appoint a committee to examine the 
problem and suggest artistic and national devices suggestive of 
India’s achievements in the past. 

NUMISMATIC BOOKS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Education will soon be imparted in the mother tongue in 
all the universities of India. Our great Indian languages have 
to rise equal to the occasion and produce a literature that can 
come up to the University and research standards. It has to 
be regretfully admitted that there is hardly any literature 
on Numismatics worth the name in most of the Indian verna- 
culars. The Society will be glad to place its services at the 
disposal of the different governments if they desire to get 
authoritative books written on Numismatics in its different 
branches. The subject being technical, books can be written 
only with the help of substantial state subsidies. The Society 
will be glad to publish versions in Indian Languages of its 
forthcoming books on Bibliography of Indian Numismatics. 
Standard Work of Reference on Indian Numismatics in any 
provincial language, whose government will be willing to bear 
the cost. As no further expenditure will be necessary for 
photographing and blockmaking, the Indian languages versions 
will not cost much. 



THE TITLE ‘DEVAPUTRA’ ON KUYULA KARA 
KADPHISES’ COINS. 

By J. N. Banerjea, M. A., Ph. D., 

Lecturer^ Oaleutta University, 

The title ‘Devaputra’ is often found as an attributive 
epithet of the Kanishka group of kings in their Brahmi and 
Kharoshthi inscriptions. It does not occur, however, in any 
of their coin-legends, for the obvious reason that almost all of 
these are written in Greek script, and most in a language 
v\hich is neither Greek nor Prakrit. Do we then find its 
use in any other series of Kushana coins ? Cunningham 
thought that he could read it on only two of the copper coins 
which bore the name of Kuyula Kara Kaphsa. These are of 
the usual ‘Bull and Bactrian camel’ type series attributed to 
Kuyula Kara Kadphises, where the obverse Greek legend is 
corrupt and illegible, the Prakrit legend written in Kharoshthi 
on the other side being, though fragmentary, partially legible. 
From a study of several such coins, the legend on the reverse 
may be deciphered as Maharttjasa rajadirajasa (or Maharaja 
rajadirajasa) K (?%(w) la Kara Kapam (or Kaplmxm), as has 
been done by Whitehead. Cunningham suggested different 
readings in the case of 20 coins of this series, which he 
described in the Nurnmnatio Chronicle^ Ser. Ill, Vol, XII (1892, 
pp. 66-7, pi. iv, figs. 9-12), the variants being Maharayasa 
rayarayam devaputrasa Kuyula Kara KapJmua (2 specimens), 
Kuyula Kara Kapam maharayam rayarayam or Maharajasa 
mahatasa Kushana Kuyula KapJmsa (5 specimens), and Maha* 
rajasa rajatirajasa Kuyula Kapham (10 specimens). The four 
representative coins, which are reproduced by him to illustrate 
the various readings are, however, very poorly preserved, and 
not one single coin among them helps us to test any one of the 
above legends. Coins similar to the above in all respects are 
in the collections of many of the Museums in India and outside, 
and Gardner, Whitehead and Smith have all described them 
in their respective coin-catalogues. Gardner places them in his 
Catalogue (p. 112, pi. XXIII) in between the coins of Zeionises 
and Sanabares in the Indo-Parthian section, and remarks that 
‘the British Museum specimens are not sufficiently well- 
preserved to enable us to give any certain readings* ; he, 
however, reads many stray Kharoshthi letters, and on two coins, 
part of the legends as Maharajasa or Maharayam rayatirayasa^ 

1. Brit, Mus, Cat,, p. 112; Gardner refers to Cunningham’s earlier attempts 
to dooipher these legends 'm J, A, S, B,, 1854, pp. G95, 698, and to Von 
Ballet’s views in Zeitschrift f, Num„ 1879, 869-70. 
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Smith diffidently suggests readings such as Kmhana Kutfu^a 
Kara Kaphaasa, 31aharayasa rayatirayasay Kara maharayam 
mahatasay none of which is complete, referring to the four 
variants of Cunningham. The partially preserved legends 
read by Whitehead have already been noticed. I studied the 
Punjab and Indian Museum coins of this group, and could not 
improve upon the suggestions of Whitehead and Smitli. 

It is thus apparent from the above facts that though 
the name of the king and a few of his principal epithets can 
be read on one or other of the ditierent groups of coins of tliis 
series, it is on two specimens only that Cunningham could 
read *I)evaputra ; but the word cannot l)e read from the one 
reproduced by him. His reading of the title in (piestion on the 
above two coins is apparently wrong, and it is clear that it was 
never used as an attributive epithet of the king on any of 
these coins, or on any other series of the Kushana coins. This 
is also the finding of Mr. Allan ‘who has re-examined the coins 
on wliich Cunningham had read the title’, and who h is 
authorised F. W. Thomas to assert that it never ajipciirs on 
any of ibe coins of the Kuslianas, its reading on a coin of 
Kujula Kara Kaphsa being an error.’ ^ The title has all along 
been equated with the one, “Son of Heaven’, used by the 
Chinese emperors. But Thounas has recently sugge.sted that 
it is thoroughly Indian in chai acter, and it was current only 
as a complimentary epithet 'among the Indian subjects of the 
Kushanas and therefore witii its Indian meaning’ {B, (K Law 
Volumcy Ft. II, p. 308). The Indian Devaputras were a class 
of beings belonging to the Deva world, but not sufficiently 
distinct or limited in number to be included iu the closed list 
of Tbirtythree’, The Pali Jrdaka commentary (111, p. 261, 
1. 12) sometimes identifies the terms T)eva’ and ‘Devaputra’ 
(devo clia nama devaputto). The divine character is thus 
emphasised by the use of the latter term, and its association with 
the Kushana kings could not have preceded the period of Wema 
Kadphises. It was this monarch who undoubtedly introduced 
the characteristic signs of divinity in the delineation of the 
royal portrait, which were afterwards copied by his successors 
on their money. The ‘royal bust rising from the clouds’, 
‘flames issuing from the king’.s shoulders’, ‘his august head 
shown inside a frame’, all these divine and honorific trails are 
found on his coins for the fir.st time. Drouiii observes, ‘On the 
beautiful gold pieces of Hviina Kadpisa or Kadphises II tlie 
shoulders of the king are suirounded by luminous rays or 
frames, and his bust appears to issue from the clouds, like the 

1. B,C. Law Volume^ Pt. II, P. 3(i7. Cunningham’s orroc in hia reading of 
the legend had been evident to me long before I read Thomas’ learned 
article on 'Pefaputra*. 
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gods of Greece, who envelops themselves with clouds to descend 
upon the earth. All these are the characteristics of deification 
or of apotheosis^’. The word isvira in the compound ^arvalogaik- 
vara^ a part of the legend Maharajasa rajadirajasa farvalo^ 
gaisvarasa mahisvarafa Vima Kathplnsasa tradara appearing on 
most of his coins, probably has a pun in it, for it seems that 
he tries to describe himself as the lord of all his people (or all 
the worlds) not only in the temporal sense of the term but 
also in its spiritual sense. Thus, ^Devaputra' could very well 
have been used with the name of this early Kushana emperor 
for the first time, and not with that of any other monarch of 
this race, who preceded him.* It is presumable, however, that 
neither he nor any other Kushana king did use it on his coins, 
the reason probably being, as has been suggested by Thomas, 
that it was never, at any rafe in early times, adopted by the 
Kushanas as an official title. Jayaswal seems to be right in 
identifying Varna Takshnma of the pedestal inscription of on^.. 
of the Mat statues with Wema Kadphises; the inscription 
records the constiuction of a temple {dcvalcula), a garden 
{ardma)t a tank (puslikarinl) and a well (udjpdna) in honour of 
Maharaja rajadiraja devaputra Kushanaputra Shahi Varna 
taksharna.* The correctness of Jayaswal’s suggestion seems to 

be borne out by the fact that Vakanapati Huma 

^Huma the chief of Vakana - ? modern Wakhan), who 

was probably the donok* of the record, described the Shahi 
Vamatakshama, the Kushana scion, the great king, the king of 
kings, as devaputra, and most likely enshrined the statue of 
his imperial overlord in the devakula to which further endow- 
ments of a garden, a tank and a well were made. The 
heaviness and other general features of the Mat statue in 
question have a great deal of affinity with the figure of Wema 
Kadphises appearing on his coins. Tliis line of reasoning would 
justify us also in identifying the unnamed Maharaja rajadiraja 
devaputra Kushana of the Taxila silver scroll with the great 
Kushana emperor Wema Kadphises.^ 


1. Translation from the Revue Numismatique, IVme Ser., Tome V, 1001, 
p. 156; Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 427. 

2. There can be very little doubt now that Kujula Kara Kadphises preceded 
Wema ; the identity of the former with Knjula Kadphises Kin-tsia-kio 
of the Ohinese texts, is almost certain. 

3. B. N. Puri thinks that Bhahl Vamataksha (he omits m apparently clear 
in the inscription) was the first rnler of a later Kushdna dynasty, that 
of the Kushanaputras, to which Vashishka, Kanishka 11 and Kanishka 
111 belonged. These four kings ruled according to him from c* 268 A D. 
to c. 882 A. D. ; Indian Culture, Vol. VIII, pp. 193-6. 

4. Thomas thinks, 'that the designation devaputra was not applied to any 
Kashina king prior to Ohandana Kanishka; and it would follow that the 
Maharaja rajadiraja devaputra Khushapa of the Taxila Silver Scroll 
Inscription was Kanishka* (ibid, p. 812). But 1 have shown above that 
the Insoriptlon and the epithet might might as well have beei^ assooia^d 
^ith the name of Wema Kadphises, 
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It follows from what has been said above that no distinc- 
tion need be made between Kujuia Kara Kadphises and Kujula 
Kadphises, as Rapson seems to have done.^ If these two be 
not identical, Kadaphes has also to be separated fiom them, 
and we shall have to presume that three separate Kushana 
chiefs preceded Wema, which will be an untenable supposi- 
tion.^ But the Chinese evidence is so explicit in this matter 
that Yen-kao-tchen immediately succeeded his octogenerian 
father Kiu-tsiu-kio, that hardly any doubt exists there about 
the identity of all the three. Whitehead, on the basis of this very 
reasonaT^le assumption, has differentiated between four separate 
Prakrit forms of the name of the first Kushana chief, viz., 
*Kasa (ordinary Kadphises I coins), Kaphsa (on the ordinary 
Kadaphes coins), Kadapha on these Buddha coins, and Kail on 
the Macedonian soldier type of Kadphises Another interest- 
ing point to be noted in this connection is the peculiar symbol 
usually designated as ‘bull’s footmark*, found very 

often over the back of the bull on the ‘Bull : Bactrian camel’ 
type coins of Kujula Kara Kadphises ; it proves that Wema 
borrowed it from him.^ Does this also suggest that the first 
Kushana chief was a Saiva and not a Buddhist, as has been 
surmised on the basis of the so-called Buddha figure on some 
Kadaphes coins, and the epithet dhramathita or sachadhrama- 
thita occurring in some of the coin-legends of Kadphises I ? 
The dharma or satyadharma may as well refer to Mahe^vara or 
Pasupata creed which was adopted by his successor, and the 
seated figure in question may more reasonably be identified 
as Siva.* 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 


Cambridge History of India, I, p. f. n. 1. 

NumlBnifttlo ooDVdotion as well as ofclioc reasons would preolnde any one 
of them coming after Wema. 

P.if. 0. 1, p. 182, f.n. 

Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 126, 1. n. 2:— ‘The seated 
figure on the coins of Kadaphes may stand for Siva; the head seems 
to bear on it a hrdbylos {jaf ‘imukuto), but the object in the raised 
right hand is not distinot’ it may be Vajra one of the attributes of 
^iva on the Kushana ooius* A* K. Coomaraswamy was the first to question 
the identlftoation of the figure as Buddha in 'Ortgin of the Buddha Image’ 
(AoifM ttauum Pin$ Aria Bulletin, No. 27)4 

4 



COINS OF THE SiBI REPUBLIC 
By Roshanlal Samar, B. A , LL. B., Advocate, Udaipur. 

The ruins of Nagarl lie to the north-east of Chittor at a 
distance of seven miles. It was once known as Majhimika 
Nagarl and was a flourishing city of the I^ibi people. On its 
site now stands a small village, known as Nagarl, included in 
the Jagir of Kao of Bedla, a first class nobleman of Udaipur 
State. It seems that the old city was situated on both the 
banks of Ikrach River and (he traces of a strong bridge are 
still visible. I was told by the village folk, when I visited that 
place, that excavation work was undertaken by the Government 
of India and the site of the ancient temple of Siva was 
unearthed, whereon stands a small modern temple of Siva built 
by the villagers. The Sibi people inhabited the Punjab when 
Alexander the great had invaded India. Perhaps the rise of the 
Maury a Empire forced them to leave their svseet home for the 
less attractive lands of Rajputana. 

Two types of Sibi coins have been reported so far. On 
the obverse of the first type, there is the circular legend Sibi- 
janapadasa (beginning at VII), enclosing two symbols. Of 
these the left one is a bold svastika with a taurine at each end 
of the aim, while the right one is a tree without any railing 
(PI. V, 1-3'. The symbols can be seen on PI- V, 2-3 and the 
legend can be completed from the three coins illustrated ; 
Sihijana occurs on PI- V, i bijanapa on PI. V, 2 and napadaaa on 
PI. V, 3. On the reverse there is a hill surmounted with Nandi- 
pada. Below the hill there is a ;^igzag line, probably denoting 
a river. The w^eight of No. 1, is 86 grains, of No. 2, 76 grains, of 
No. 3, 68 grains. Their diameters are .6"x .7", .6"x .7" and .7" 
respectively, the first two coins being more oval than circular 
in size. The reverse of all is too obliterated to be illustrated. 

This type seems to be the earliest type of Sibi coins as 
indicated by the palaeography. The medical i in si and bi is 
marked with a simple vertical line on sa and ba^. Perhaps this 
type of coins was issued prior to the time of the Sibi people 
settling down at Majhimika or soon after their doing so. 

Another type of coins which have been so often picked up 
from Nagarl after rains, when the upper layer of earth is 
washed away by water, is inscribed with the longer legend 
Majhimikaya .^ibijanapadasa. Otherwise it retains most of the 

[1. This is not a very cogent argument. The oharaoter of the medial » 
often ditfers with the form of the letter to which it is attached. Editor,] 
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features of the earlier type. On the obverse of these coins the 
tree rises from a small circle and there is the svastika and the hill ; 
the Nandipada and the river on the reverse have been engraved 
in a fine manner (Pl. I, 4-5). The characters of the legend look 
more modern and the medial i begins to be denoted by a 
curved line. I am illustrating two coins of this type. The tree 
on them is obliterated, but the legend can be almost completely 
made up from its fragments on each. On PJ. V, 4, beginning at 
VIII, we have Majhaviikaynt ami on PI. V, 5, we have Sibijana 
from VI onwards in addition to some of the earlier letters. 
The size and weight of the coin Pi, V, 4, are .7" and 81 grains 
respectively and of the coin, PI. V, 5 is .6"x. .7" and 76 grains 
respectively ; the latter coin is oval. 

In 1940 I came across (jiiite a unique type, which I am 
here illustrating ; P|. V, 6. The new coin is a small round piece, 
the diameter being ,55" and weight about 35 grains. On the 
obverse the legend, which begins at IX, runs as Sibijanpadasa ; 
it is in early Brahml characters, much older than that on the 
coins with the legend Majhimikaya Sibijanapadasa. The pecu- 
liarity of this coin is that the well known symbols usually found 
on the obverse of Sibi coins, i. e., the tree and the svastika, 
have been separated. The tree rising from a small cicle has 
been retained on the obverse and the svastika on the reverse 
has taken the place of Hill surmounted with Nandipada, which 
are the usual symbols on the reverse of f5ibi coins. To each 
arm of the Svastika is attached a Una' of old Brahml character. 

EDITOR’S NOTE 

Mr. Samar has undoubtedly done good service to the 
cause of numismatics by publishing his coins in the Journal. 
Not that the Sibi coins were unknown or unpublished. Prinsep 
had published them in his Essay:^, PI. VII, 2*3 ; he had however 
given only the drawings. In (J. T. S. R,^ Vol. XI V, PI, XXXI, 
13-13 Cunningham had published two more v^ibi coins ; his 
photographs however were im|)erfcct and contained only three 
or four legible letters. The same is the case with the coins 
illustrated in B. /!/. 0. Coins of Ancient India, PI, XL IV, 13-14. 

Coins of Class I above illustrated in PI. V, i-3 now enable us 
among themselves to read distinctly the entire legend Sibi^ 
janapadasa. Their symbols are also fairly distinct. Coins of 
Class II were illustrated by Prinsep; but his drawings did not 
show the important word Majhamikaya. So far we could see 
only the drawings of the important legend of this type in 
Cunningham’s Report and the British Museum Catalogue. Our 
PI. V, 4-5 give us almost the whole of the legend Majhamikaya 
Sibijanapadasa. The symbols on the reverse are also clear, 
though the tree on the obverse has been blurred. 
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Mr. Allan had once hesitated to attribute these coins to 
the Sibis because the middle stroke in the letter si was not 
clear; it can be distinctly seen on coins No. 1, 5 and 6 in our 
Plate. 

Like the earlier published coins of this republic, the present 
coins were also found near Chitor ; there can be no doubt that 
it was the capital of the §ibis by about the 2nd century B. C. 

The Sibis however originally hailed from the Punjab ; 
their antiquity seems to go back to the Vedic age. Sibi 
Ausinaras is the author of one of the hymns of the IJigveda, 
viz., X, 119; it is likely that the Sivas, who are mentioned in 
the IJigveda, may be identical with the Sibis, though we cannot 
be sure on the point. 

Sivapura mentioned by Panini IV, 2,2 is probably identi- 
cal with Sibipura mentioned in the Shorkot inscription E. f., 
XVI p. 15. This would suggest that Jhang area in the Punjab 
was once the home of the Sibis. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the data of Greek historians, who place the Sibis at the 
junction of the Hydraotes and the Akesines and to the north 
of the Oxudraki (Kshudrakas) and the Malavas. This tends 
to show that the Sibis were occupying the area between Multan 
and Lahore ; and it is precisely in this area that Jhang is 
situated. 

It is however not unlikely that the Sibis may have been in 
the occupation of further districts in the east. The reverse type 
of our coins PI. Vi 4-5 shows a close resemblance to the 
reverse of the coins of the Kunindas ; both have a six arched 
hill, surmounted by a Nandtpada and standing on a wavy line or 
river. Sva^tika also occurs on the Kuninda coins, though in 
its simplest form. According to the epic tradition, .?ibi’s younger 
brother Nriga was the progenitor of the Yaudheyas, who were 
the neighbours of the Kunindas and occupying the south- 
eastern Punjab and ^ north-western U. P. The Aitareya 
Brdhnma places the Sivas or the Sibis in the Madhyadesa 
along with the Kurus, the Panchalas and the Vatsas. It would 
therefore appear that before their migration to Rajputana, the 
Sibis were occupying not only central and south-western Punjab 
but were in touch with and perhaps occupying some territory 
further cast also. 

It is quite likely that as suggested by Mr. Samar, the coins 
Nos. 1-3 of our plate were the predecessors of coins Nos. 4-5. 
The superior artistic execution of the latter along with their 
longer legend would support the view. But the difference 
cannot be of more than a few decades, because the palaeography 
of both is almost identical. 
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The coins may be attributed to the first half of the 2nd 
century B. C. when Madhyamika was an important and flourish- 
ing city. It had been besieged by the Greeks at about this 
time, as testified to by the famous statement in the PataHjala 
Mah3bha%hya, Arunad yavemo MadhyamikSm. 



CLAY DABBERS AS WEIGHTS IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., Indorr 

It is well known that dabber-like round clay objects, 
superimposed with a flat knob which looks like a small handle, 
are found in excavations of some Mauryan sites. Such clay 
dabbers with hemispherical base^ are found also in the excava- 
tions at Kasrawad in the Indore State in Central India. Some 
of these are ornamented with beautiful geometrical designs 
on the shoulders. From the discovery of inscribed potsherds 
and punch-marked coins found in the same excavations assig- 
nable to the 3rd or 2nd century B. C., these dabbers also can 
be assigned to the same period. Dabbers of a different shape, 
both made of clay and stone, with flat base and tapering up- 
ward, arc also found in some excavations of the same period, 
e. g., at Bhita, Rairh and Sambhar.^ 

It is supposed that these dabbers were potters’ mallets 
used for tapping the surface of earthen jars on their removal 
from the wheel. ‘ But this supposition seems to be doubtful, 
as I think that thin and small wooden bats could very well 
have been used for the purpose in those days as at present. 
Secondly, there is no reason why only potters’ dabbers should 
be found in the precincts of the Buddhist establishments and 
no instruments of other artisans. Thirdly, stone objects exactly 
resembling the clay dabbers of the second form mentioned 
above, have also been found in the excavations of ancient 
sites, * which could not have been used but for weights. 
Fourthly, the clay dabbers found in the Kasrawad excavations, 
quite uniform in shape, are of regularly graded sizes 
and weights. The weights of the well preserved dabbers 
are 1^, 2A. 5, 6, 9, 1*^, 17i, 25, 32j 35, 47^, 50 and 35 tolas. 
Some of these dabbers appear to be duplicate weights. Thus 
three of them weigh six tolas each, two, 12^ tolas each, three 
35 tolas each, two 47^ tolas each and two 50 tolas 
each. This shows that there was some ratio in the 
weights. When we know that mallets are generally used 
by potters for tapping the surface of big jars and not of small 
objects like bowls etc., where was the necessity of such very 
small dabbers ? In fact, the clay weights, some of which are 
of the form of a dabber and pinnacles, discovered in the 

1. Only ono of theso has a ilat base. 

a. Excavaii&ns at Samber PL Xlll-b, A. S. Gwalior, 1938-39 pi. XX-o ; 

Excavations at h*airh PI. Xl-20 

3. Excavations at Bairht PI. XI-20. 
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Ujjain excavations, are still smaller in si^e and weight. It is 
also known that small clay objects, square and rectangular in 
shape $nd regulary graded in sizes and weights, were found in a 
large number in the excavations at Mohenjo daro. That they 
must have been used as different weights is generally admitted. 
Can it not therefore be snp[)osed that these dabber-like clay 
objects like those found at Kasrawad were used as weights in 
ancient India, for weighing vegetables, etc. ? 

It may be mentioned here that two extremely small and 
exactly dabber-like soapstone objects were found in the Kasra- 
wad excavations. They measure *4" only and- weigh 12 grs, 
and 10 grs. respectively. As they have no holes at the handle, 
they could not have been used as ear-pendants. lJut, if (hey 
were not used in car lobes as ornaments like the gold nails or 
pearl pins in those days, they might have been used as very 
small weights for weighing small and valuable objects like 
pearls and jewellery; just as tlie bigger clay dabbers were used 
for weighing heavy objects and the stone dabbers or stoiic balls 
.with a flat base like those found in the Kasrawad excavations 
were used for weighing still heavier objects. As it was almost 
impossible to make clay dabbers of such an extremely small 
si^e and weight, stone dabbers might have been used for the 
purpose. 



SYMBOLS ON THE COPPER BAND IN THE PATNA 

MUSEUM. 


By Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

While digging for the foundation of the building of the Im- 
perial Bank of India, Patna branch, a copper band was discover- 
ed along with a number of Mauryan period antiquities. It bore 
several marks punched upon it. Dr. Banerji Sastri examined them 
and came to the conclusion that most of these marks could be 
seen on the punch-marked coins hailing from Taxila.’ He 
however did not identify these marks but merely published 
a photograph of the band. Later on Mr. Walsh wrote a paper 
in which he maintained that out of the 22 marks of the band 
only two occurred on the punch-marked coins.* He illustrated 
his paper by a drawing of each of the marks and a glance at 
them was quite sufficient to convince any body that his conten- 
tion was correct. In Vol. VI, pp. 5-8, of this Journal, 
Mr. Paramesvarilal Gupta reverted to the topic, gave a compa- 
rative table of each of the 22 marks as given by Prof. Banerji- 
Sastri and Mr. Walsh, and published along with them ordinary 
and blackened estampage of each mark, which tended to 
show that the marks were quite different from the drawings 
of Mr. Walsh. Mr. Walsh was good enough to send me a 
rejoinder with his drawings, tending to show that the views of 
Messrs. Banerji -Sastri and Gupta were wrong and his own 
theory correct. As the original band was available at Patna for 
examination, I thought that it would be best to request different 
scholars to examine it independently. Mr. Shere, the curator 
of the Patna Museum, agreed to my request and sent me 
fresh drawings of the symbols along with a mould of the band. 
His conclusion seemed to agree more with that of Mr. Gupta 
than with that of Mr. Walsh. Later on I myself took the 
opportunity of examining the marks on the original band at the 
time of the History Congress and Numismatic Conference in 
Christmas 1946 and my colleague Dr. Agrawala also did the 
same two days later but independently of me. Each one of 
us made his own notes and the present paper embodies 
our conclusions arrived independently from the examination 
of the original band. Generally speaking we found that the 
estampages were correct and the drawings of Mr. Walsh were 
unreliable. Mr. Walsh had not the advantage of seeing the 


1. J. B. O. B. S., 1936, pp. 86.88 
8i Hid, 1939, pp> 1-6| 
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original band and it is but natural that his symbols should 
not be accurate. The surface of the band is not properly 
dressed and there are some iiidistinct lines and chisel marks 
near the symbols in some cases. But the examination of the 
band leaves no doubt as to what most of the symbols were 
intended to stand for. I now proceed to describe them. A copy 
of this paper was sent to Mr. Walsh for his observations. He 
was good enough to send his views, some of which are 
included in this paper. 

For the sake of ready reference I am reproducing the plate 
that accompanied Mr. Gupta’s paper (PI. VI) and the references 
here are to the numbers in that plate. 

No. 1 is clearly a tvattihi with rounded arms as shown in 
the blackened estampage. The photograph is indistinct and 
Mr. Walsh’s drawing gives only the four ends of the symbol 
mutually disconnected. 

No. 2 is a Taurine with an arrow head by its side. The 
photograph is slightly indistict ; the estampage and blackened 
estampage give its correct idea, Mr. Walsh’s drawing is 
incorrect. 

No. 3 is distinctly an Arrow-head. It can be made out 
in the photograph but is shown quite distinctly in the estampage 
and the blackened estampage. In Mr. Walsh’s drawing, one 
can detect its upper and lower limb, with two unnecessary lines 
by its side. In the photograph a portion of the knob of the 
taurine looks whiter owing to its high relief. 

No. 4. Here the estampages of Mr. Gupta are incorrect. 
Dr. Agrawala thinks that the sign is indistinct and looks like an 
inverted mudgara or chessman. Mr. Shere and myself think that 
the photograph is nearest the truth. The left hand portion of 
Mr. Walsh’s drawing gives faithfully a part of the symbol, but 
the detached marks on its right are misleading. I think that the 
mark is Asokan ma, as can be seen from the photograph. The 
estampage of Mr. Gupta gives the impression of a cross probably 
due to a depression on the band at this place. 

No. 5 is a ehakra with six spokes, its outer rim not 
distinguished from the surrounding area. Dr. Agrawala, 
Mr. Shere and myself argee in holding that the estampage given 
by Mr. Gupta is correct. Mr. Walsh’s drawing gives a wrong 
idea. The photograph is slightly indistinct. 

No. 6. We three have found that the blackened estampage 
gives the most correct idea of the original mark. There is nothing 
like Mr. Walsh’s drawing on the original. Dr. Agrawala sees 

S 
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a dot also between the two transverse lines of the symbol ; it 
can be seen in the ordinary but not in the blackened estampage, 
I, however, failed to notice it on the band. The photograph 
here is indistinct. 

No. 7. Messrs. Shere and Agrawala think that the mark 
is indistinct. Dr. Agrawala thinks that the transverse lines of 
the symbol to be distinctly seen in the photograph are subsequent 
accretions, the vertical portion alone being the original symbol. 
I hold that in this case the estampages of Mr. Gupta are 
misleading. The mark is indistinct, but resembles an arrow-head 
very closely. The photograph is here nearest the original. In 
Mr. Walsh's drawing one can see the top of the arrow-head ; 
its other elements are not in the original. 

No. 8. We three hold that this mark is indistinct. 
Transverse lines seen in the photograph were probably not 
intended to form part of the symbol; they appear like subsequent 
accretions. The photograph is nearer the original mark than 
cither of the estampages. Mr. Walsh’s drawing is altogether 
incorrect. 


No. 9. We three agree that the estampages are correct. 
The photograph also shows the two arms of the cross, 
but portions of them appear white owing to the high relief. 
Mr. Walsh’s drawing is incorrect. We agree with Mr. 
Walsh in holding that it would not be correct to describe 
the mark as a hollow cross, as was done by Mr. Gupta. 
The dot in the upper right quadrant to be seen in the photo- 
graph is probably due to a depression. 

No. 10. Dr. Agrawala and myself agree in holding 
that the mark consists of three circles surmounted by a crescent. 
But Mr. Shere is unable to see the latter. The estampages 
give a correct idea of the symbol according to us two. In 
the photograph the crescent has come out indistinctly. In 
Mr. Walsh’s drawing one can detect the lower three circles and 
part of the crescent. Two of the dotted circles in it are super- 
fluous. Mr. Gupta has correctly described this mark, but his 
label Crescent on the Hill is misleading. Mr. Walsh has 
drawn attention to this point in his note. 

No. 11. We three hold that the blackened estampage 
is most faithful to the original. I think that the photograph is 
showing the chisel marks on the sides of the original symbol. 
The mark appears to stand for a post in railing. Outlines 
of the railing can be seen in a disconnected manner in 
Mr. Walsh’s drawing, as also those of the post 
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No. 12. Dr. Agrawala and myself agree in holding 
that the symbol is a taurine as shown by the estampages and 
the photograph. There are some extra chisel marks on its 
side. Mr. Walsh’s drawing shows the outlines of the symbol 
in a disconnected manner along with the chisel marks on 
its sides. 

No. 13 is a cross surmounted by a globe, its arm being 
shorter than the lower side. Dr. Agrawala and myself agree 
on this point. The estampages are correct, the photograph 
is slightly indistinct ; Mr. Walsh’s drawing has two superfluous 
lines by the side of the lower limb of the cross. Mr. Walsh had 
originally thought this to be a homo-sign, but he has 
recently informed me that he no longer holds that view. 

No. 14 is a human figure in rough outlines. Here the 
photograph, the estampages and the drawing of Mr. Walsh 
all agree. 

No. 22 in the plate is No. 15 of Mr. Walsh. Dr. Agrawala 
and myself agree in holding that this is no symbol at 
all ; the cross-like impression has come on the band owing 
to its subsequent folding. We do not think that there is any 
symbol punched between the human figure, No. 14 above, 
and the tree symbols following, No. 15. 

Mr. Walsh has recently informed me that he also recog- 
nised this to be a mark of folding. But as it was shown in 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri's photograph, he had to record it in the 
description of the band ; he thought it best to differentiate it 
by showing it in dotted lines in order to distinguish it from 
genuine marks. 

After this symbol there is a pin hole which has come 
out in the photograph of the band published in the J. B. 0. B. 
S., 1938, PI. I. 

No. 15 is definitely a tree symbol according to myself 
and Dr. Agrawala. I noticed chisel marks by the side of 
the tree and some protrusions on its trunk. The photograph is 
slightly indistinct owing to high lights. Mr. Walsh’s drawing 
also shows the outlines of the tree with chisel marks by its side. 

No. 16 is the same as No. 6 above. The photograph 
shows the transverse chisel marks. The blackened estampage 
gives the clearest idea of the original, Mr. Walsh’s drawing 
is incorrect. 

No, 17 shown as peacock on a three arched in 

Mr. Gupta’s estampages does not exist iu the original. It is 
too close to Nos. 16 and 18 to be a separate symbol. There 
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is corrosion on the band which gives the false impression of a 
peacock on the hill. The original band shows no clear punched 
symbol ; the corrosion and depression naturally give the 
impression of a symbol in the photograph and the estampage. 
Mr. Walsh has pointed out that he has not shown this symbol 
at all. Mr. Gupta is incorrect in equating the symbol No. 17 
col. VIII with this mark. 

No. 18. The punch has made two boles in the original 
symbol and so the outlines are indistinct. I think that what 
appears as the hanging lower part of the symbol in the estampage 
is only a depression and not a part of the symbol. The photo* 
graph in my opinion is nearest to the original symbol. Mr. 
Walsh’s drawing is incorrect. (No. 17 col. VIII and not No. 18). 
It has to be noted here, as pointed out by Mr. Walsh in his 
recent note that symbols Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21 of Mr. Gupta 
correspond with Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 of Mr. Walsh in 
column VIII and not with Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21 as shown in 
Mr. Gupta’s plate, reproduced with this paper. 

No. 19 is an Arrow-head according to both myself and 
Dr. Agrawala. The latter noticed a deep folding by its side, 
which seems to have escaped my attention, as I have not 
referred to it in my notes. Photograph and estampages are 
all correct ; Mr. Walsh’s drawing is unreliable ; it is No. 18 
of col. VIII and not No. 19 as stated by Mr. Gupta. 

No. 20 shows the outline of a tree or a crude human 
figure according to Dr. Agrawala and myself. The photograph 
is rather indistinct but the estampages give a clear picture of 
the symbol. Mr. Walsh’s drawing (No. 19, col. VIII and 
not No. 20 as given by Mr. Gupta) is incorrect. 

No. 21. The blackened estampage is nearest the truth 
according to myself and Dr. Agrawala. The symbol is a 
double taurine based upon a circle in between. Mr. Walsh’s 
drawing (No. 20, col. VIII and not No. 21 as stated by 
Mr. Gupta) gives perhaps the central circle. 

After this mark there is the last hole on the band, about 
i inch from the last symbol. The band has in all four hole 
marks, one on the left end, the second after the second symbol, 
the third after the 14th symbol and the fourth after the 21st. 

The mark shown as No. 21 of Mr. Walsh’s drawing by 
Mr. Gupta is a small mark under the bolt hole of the band, 
which held the two ends of the band together. Mr. Gupta 
has not included it among bis marks. 



A NEW SILVER COIN OF GAUTAMiPUTRA 
( Afreih exmination ) 

Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, I. C. S., Bombay. 

In a recent issue of this Journal Dr. Altekar has published 
a new and unique silver coin of a Satav9hana king.’ It has on 
the obverse a six*arched hill with dots in each arch, on a plat- 
form; a wavy line below and Brahmi inscription: ffolamJ... 

On the reverse there is Ujjain symbol with a pellet 
in each orb. As the inscription is not complete on the flan, 
it would appear that the coin could have been issued by either 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, the vanquisher of NahapSna, or by 
Gautamiputra Sri Yajiia Satakarni. Dr. Altekar has suggested 
that the coin was very probably issued by the latter king. His 
grounds for this conclusion may be summarised as follows : 
Gautamiputra Satakarni contented himself by merely restamp- 
ing the coins of Nahapana and is not known to have issued 
any independent silver coinage ol his own. The hill device on 
the restamped coins on Nahapana has three arches and not 
six, Rapson has concluded that the change from a three 
arched Mtya (hill) to a six-arched one probably took place 
in the reign of Gautamiputra Sri Yajiia Sstakarpi. 

the great Jogaltembhi hoard, consisting of over 
13,000 silver coins of which over 9,000 were coins of NabapSna 
restruck by Gautamiputra Satakarni, and the rest of Nahapana, 
has been fully discussed by Rev. H. R. Scott.* It is clear 
from that paper that the Chaitya device used for restampiog 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni consists among others of both three- 
arched and six-arched varieties.* Both the varieties are 
with and without dots in the arches, and without crescent at 
the top. Plate IV accompanying that paper illustrates all 
these varieties. I have also a coin of this type which I 
describe below : 

Obverse ; Six-arched hill with a dot in each arch. Frag- 
mentary inscription (Puta)$asi (ra) 

Trace of Nahapana’s head. 

Reverse ; Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb. Traces 
of arrow below. PI- Vll» a. 

1 J. N. S. I. Vol. VIII. PP- pi. VII, 6. 

2 J. B. B. B. A. a. Vol. 22. PP. 223-244, pi. I-iV. 

3 IMp. 241. 
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This coin is perforated. As the majority of perforated 
coins in the Jogaltembhi hoard were of Gautamiputra's^, it is 
possible that this coin might have also come from that hoard, 
although I got it from a Bombay dealer. 

The coin described by Dr. Altekar thus is identical in 
type with some of the types employed by GautamTputra 
Satakarni to restamp Nahapana’s coins, and it may be safely 
concluded that it was issued by Gaiitamiputra Satakarni. 

As regards Rapson’s conclusion regarding the change of 
type from three-arched to six-arched chaitya (hill), it may be 
pointed out that he is referring, not to silver coins, but to lead 
coins of fabric A found in Andhradesa, the Kistna and Godavari 
Districts.^ 

There is, however, one remote possibility that may be 
mentioned. It is possible that the coin published by Dr. Altekar 
is actually a Nahapana’s coin restruck by GautamTputra 
Satakarni. If a badly worn coin of Nahapana were stamped 
rather heavily, no trace of the original may be visible. Rev. 
Scott says, “In very many cases the counterstamp is such 
as to completely obliterate the inscriptions and symbols of 
Nahapana”.^ Four such coins (obverse) are illustrated by 
him in plate 1 accompanying his paper. As the photograph of 
Dr. Altekar’s coin is not quite clear, it is not possible to say 
with any degree of certainty whether this coin is also of this 
kind. Personally I am inclined to think that Dr. Altekar’s 
coin is an original issue and not a coin of Nahapana restruck 
by GautamTputra. 

Barring the very unlikely possibility mentioned above, 
then, it may be concluded that : — 

(I) The coin published by Dr. Altekar is a coin of 
GautamTputra Satakarni. 

(II) Gautamlputra Satakarni not only restamped the coins 
of Nahapana but issued his own silver currency also. 

(Ill) So far as our present knowledge goes two Satavahana 
kings had their own silver currency, — GautamTputra 
SatakarnT and GautamTputra SrT Yajna SatakarnT. 


1 Ihid p. 224. 

2 Rapson, B, M, (-• Andhras, eto, p. Ux, Ixxii. 

3 J. B. B, /?. A, S., Vol. XXII, p. 238. 



DR. ALTEKAR*S REPLY. 


I am very much thankful to Mr, Chinmulgund for this 
paper attempting to prove that the coin under discussion was 
issued not by Gautamipiitra 5ri Yajna Satakarni but by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. Satavahana coinage is still shrouded 
in so much obscurity that a thorough discussion of each new 
type is an urgent necessity. I am therefore particularly 
grateful to Mr. Chinmulgund for drawing our attention to the 
fact that the six-arched chditya was already used by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni for restainping some of the coins 
of Nahapana and we need not therefore assume, merely by the 
presence of such a on the coin under discussion, that 

it was issued by Yajha S'rl Satakarni. 

I had stated in my paper, ‘It appears very probable that 
the present coin was also issued by the same ruler (i.e. GautamT- 
putra S'rl Yajna Satakarni) and we may safely complete its 
Rafio gotamlputam Siri Yana Satakanisa\ Mr. Chinmul- 
gund’s arguments have not induced me to change my 
conclusion. It is clear that the six-arched chaitya was used 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni, but the point at issue is whether 
Ire had issued any silver coins stamped vvitli it. I still think 
that the reply to the question is in the negative. 

The contents of the Jogalthembi hoard tend to disprove 
the theory of Mr. Chinmulgund. This hoard was a big one ; 
it contained as many as 13,250 coins. Ikit it consisted wholly 
of the coins of Nahapana and of the coins of Nahapana 
restruck by Gautamiputra Satakarni. It does not contain 
any silver coins of Rudradainan I or of any of his successors. 
The hoard therefore was buried before the rise of that ruler 
and the cause of its burial can be easily surmised. Rudra- 
daman wrested back northern Maharashtra from Gautamiputra 
Satakarni’s successor and the present hoard was buried 
obviously during the commotion of conquest at the time of 
Rudradaman’s invasion, when life and property became unsafe 
at Nasik and induced its rich people to bury their hoards and 
fly for safety. Now if GauUumputra Satakarni had issued 
any silver coins of the type published by me, they should 
have been current in his reign and in the Nasik region, which 
was accustomed to the use of the silver currency during the 
Saka rule* A banker who had collected in his hoard about 
13,250 coins current in his life is not likely to have failed to 
get at least some specimens of Gautamiputra’s silver currency, 
were it really current in Nasik after its annexation. If 
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GautamTputra had decided to issue bis own independent 
silver currency, he would have started the work in right 
earnest with a view to drive out the currency of the foreigner. 
The hoard of a rich banker of Nasik buried soon after that 
king's death could hardly have failed to include at least some 
specimens of the new currency. As a matter of fact, being 
new, the new currency might have become more common. 
But as matters stand, this immense hoard of several thousand 
coins contained not a single silver coin of GautamTputra 
SStakarni issued independently. Does it not tend to show 
that GautamTputra did not issue any independent silver 
currency of his own ? The large preponderance of the restruck 
coins in the hoard tends to show that the new Government 
was content with recalling the currency of the vanquished 
king and restamping it with the symbols of the conqueror. 

There is another circumstance going against Mr. Chinmul- 
gund’s view. The conquest of Nasik took place not much 
before the 18tb year of the reign of GautamTputra Sitakarni 
and he appears to have died soon after his 24th regnal year. 
There was probably not much time left for him to think of 
the issue of an independent silver currency, which had not 
been issued by any of his predecessors. Had be issued currency 
in the white metal, it is not unlikely that his immediate 
successor VSsisthTputra Pulumavi should have issued at least 
some coins in its imitation. As it is, we have not so far 
found any of them. 

All things considered, 1 am still inclined to stick to my 
view that the coin published by me is most probably an issue 
of GautamTputra 6rl Yajiia Sstakarni. I have re-examined 
it and do not find any traces of restriking upon it. The 
possibility of the coin being a restruck coin of Nahapana 
is thus excluded. 
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By N. Lakshminarayan Rao, M. A. 

Superintendent of Epigraphy^ Ootuemund. 

In April 1945, Dr, A. Aiyappan, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, sent for examination to Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, Government Epigraphist for India, thirty-one silver 
coins he had received from the Collector of Tinnevelly. At 
the time of sending them to the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Dr. Aiyappan had recognised that the coins were of 
the same description as No. II in Plate V of Rapson's Jndiaw 
Coinj^B^ where, however, only the reading of the legend on the 
reverse had been given. He therefore requested the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India to decipher the legend on the 
obverse which had been left unread by Rapson. Dr. Chhabra 
very kindly entrusted me with the task. I succeeded in reading 
the obverse by scrutinising some of the well-preserved speci- 
mens, and in June of the same year I communicated the result 
of my examination to Dr. Aiyappan. I could not rest content 
with merely deciphering the inscription on the obverse of the 
coins. I considered it necessary to make a fuller study of 
the type and try to attribute it to a particular king. I there- 
fore requested Dr. Aiyappan to permit me to publish an 
article on the coins, so that greater attention of the scholars 
might be drawn to their importance. He not only very kindly 
acceded to my request but also asked me to prepare a paper 
on them to be read at a meeting of the Archaeological Society. 
Accordingly I have embodied my observations on the coins in 
this short paper, which is now being published in this Journal. 

Dr. Aiyappan has informed me that these coins, which 
are now deposited in the Government Museum, Madras, were 
found as a treasure trove at Vaigaikulam village in the Sanka- 
rankoil Taluk of the Tinnevelly District on the 25th May, 
1944. The coins, which are in a very good state of preserva- 
tion, are made of silver. They are nearly round in shape and 
on both sides the device and the legend are struck by a double 
die. All round the edge on either side of the coin are to be 
seen dots, as on many similar ancient types found in various 
parts of India. The measurement and the w^eight of the coins 
have been kindly annoted for me by Dr. Aiyappan. He reports 


' 1* Paper read at the meeting of the Arohseologioal Booietj of Sooth 
India on 16th November 1947. 

6 
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that their size varies from 1*7 c. m. to 1-9 c. m. and weight 
from 33 8 to 36 3 grains. 

As already observed, a coin of this type has been published 
by Rapson in Indian Coins (Plate V, No. 11), where he has 
given the weight as 36’3 grains. He has not however described 
the symbols on the coin, though he has read the legend on the 
reverse as Srt-VlrakPralasya. It is inscribed in two lines in 
Nagarl characters, which are of about the 11 th or 12th century 
after Christ. Between the two lines of the inscription there is 
a symbol of a crocodile or makara moving from right to left 
with its mouth wide open. Now let us examine the obverse. 
As on the reverse the legend, which is also in NagarT character, 
is in two lines. This legend, as I have pointed out above, 
has not been read by Rapson. The first line reads Srt-Qanda 
and the second ramhusasya* The inscription would thus be 
SrhGanda .ramkusasya. Before proceeding further, I must 
mention that the late Dr. M. H. Krishna, the learned Director of 
Archaeology in Mysore, who has published a coin of this type,^, 
has read this inscription as SrhGajahkuSasya. It may be 
observed here that he calls the side which contains this legend 
as the reverse. But his reading cannot be accepted for the 
following reasons. In the first place, the legend consists of 
seven syllables on all the coins where it is fully struck or 
preserved. If the reatling Sri-OajankuSasya be accepted, the 
presence of a seventh syllable cannot be accounted for. Second- 
ly, there is neither a sign of a long medial a nor of an anusvara 
attached to the third syllable of the first line. Dr. Krishna 
also admits the absence of the amisrara by supplying the 
corresponding anundsika in brackets. If this syllable is taken 
to be short jd (without the sign of medial d or the anusvdra)t the 
legend would be (lajakumyat which yields no sense. But it is 
not possible to take this syllable as ja for it bears no resem- 
blance to the NSgari ja prevailing in any part of India. 

Though the letter resembles to some extent the Grantha 
form of ja, it is difficult to postulate that only for 
this letter the Grantha symbol was used, while for all 

the other letters in the legends on both the sides of 

the coin Nagari characters were employed. Moreover, 
it can be clearly seen that this syllable is a conjunct 

consonant, and as such it can only be read as nda. Thirdly, 
there are four syllables in the second line which could not 
be the case if the legend were Srt-Ojdhkusa%ya* Fourthly 
on all the coins on which the first syllable of the second line 


the Mysors Archaeological Department for the year 
im, page 69, Plate XVIIT No. U 
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is preserved, it can be read without a shadow of doubt 
as rath. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that Dr. 
Krishna has stated in his remarks on the coin published 
by him that on a card with the coin in the British 
Museum, London, — apparently the same coin as the one 
published by Rapson — the late Dr. Fleet appears to have read 
this legend as Srl-Oandanhusmya, It is gratifying to note that 
this eminent epigraphist was inclined to regard the second 
syllable of the first line of the inscription as a conjunct con- 
sonant and not as /a. The dental nda which is reported to be 
this scholar’s reading of the akshara is perhaps to be explained 
by supposing that either he omitted to affix the diacritical 
marks to the syllable, which would make it the cerebral Wa, or 
that . his reading has not been correctly quoted in the Mysore 
Archceolagical Report, It may be pertinently asked why both 
Dr. Fleet and Dr. Krishna have been able to see only six 
syllables in the legend, while I take them to be seven. The 
answer is simple. Apparently the coins which they examined 
did not show the first syllable in the second line viz., rath. 
This surmise is borne out by the illustrations of the coins found 
in Rapson’s work and in the Mysore Archceological Report 
issued by Dr, Krishna. It may be noted, however, that in the 
plate containing the reproduction of the coin in the former of 
these tw’o publications, traces of the syllable ram^ are partly 
and faintly visible. 1 might state here that another large 
hoard of silver coins bearing the same legends and devices 
w^hich were found in the year 1934-5 at Pandalgudi in the 
Ramnad District and the photographs of which have been 
examined by me, also reveals not only the presence of seven 
syllables in the legend on the obverse but also that the first 
akshara of the second line is ram. Their photo-negatives are now 
preserved in the office of the Government Epigraphist for 
India. ^ Dr. Fleet’s reading of this legend, it is needless to 
point out, thus confirms the correctness of my reading. On the 
obverse of the coin also there is a device between the two 
lines of the N agar i legend. Rapson has not described it. Dr. 
Krishna says that it is a beetle. But after a minute examina- 
tion of the symbol both on the coins under discussion and also 
on those found at Pandalgudi, I am inclined to take it as a 
hufhhha or kalasa with leaves of mango or some other evergreen 
hanging down from its mouth and probably a cocoanut placed 
in the centre at its top. 


1. Nos. 1336 to 1889 ol tho list : App* D. oi tlio /<n, an South M%af% 
Epigraphy, 1934-6. 
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Thus my final description of the coin^ is as follows : — 

Obverse : Nagarl legend Symbol 

1, Srl-Ganda- kufhbha or Jcalasa 

2. raihkusasya between the two lines 

of the legend. 

Symbol 

Crocodile or makara, fac* 
ing proper right, 0 {^n 
mouthed and in moving 
posture between the two 
lines of the legend. 

PI. VII, 4-5 

Having finished the description of the coins, let me now 
try to identify the ruler who issued them. The legends on 
both the sides afford a clue. There can be no doubt that both 
Srh Vivakerahaya and Sft-Q'andarafhkusaBya denote either the 
name or title of the royal personage who was responsible for 
striking these coins. It is well known that Kerala is the name 
of the Malayalam country and therefore Vira-Kcrala might 
well be the liruda of any ruler of that part of India. But it 
must be noted that Vira-Kerala was the name and not biruda 
of some rulers of this region. So it is likely that one of them, 
who had that name, issued these coins. If we could find a 
Vira-Kerala who was also known as GandararhkuSa i. e., 
*elephant-goad to the heroes’, the identification would be very 
easy. This biruda or surname seems to be unique. Gandaf- 
Sditya and Qandara-ganda are well-known birudas in the ChOla 
and Chalukya families, but I have not met with Gandar- 
ankusa anywhere else, though another variant of it in Kannada 
viz., Kaligahdfikusa is an appellation applied to certain chiefs 
of the Kannada country. So this biruda is of no help to us in 
determining the identity of the king who issued the coins. 
We must now look for other means of identification. As 
already observed, the coins are assignable on palseographic 
grounds to the llth or 1 2th century A. D., and therefore we 
must try to find a Vira-Kcrala who ruled during this period. 
The earliest reference that we have to a Vira-Kerala is found in 
an inscription of the 29th year of the reign of the ChQla king 
RajSdhiraja (sasA. D. 1046), where the former is stated to have 
been seized in a battle and was trampled down by the latter s 
furious elephant Attivarana.^ No doubt the date of this 

1, 1 have followed Rapson In Indicating the aides of the coin af obverw 
and revecae, and not Dr. M. H. Krishna who reversed the order. 

S. South Indian Inscripliomt Voh III, PP* 


Reverse : Nagarl legend 

1. S'rlVira- 

2. keralasya 
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record, and consequently that of Vira-Kcrala mentioned in 
it, falls within the period to which our coins belong. But we 
know nothing more about this ruler from any other source and 
therefore we have no means of ascertaining whether he could 
be the person who issued the coins. One point however 
which has to be considered here is whether this Vira-Kerala 
was an independent ruler, who could strike coins in his own 
name. According to Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, the 
veteran South-Indian Epigraphist,^ “During the entire period 
of the Chela supremacy in Southern India which ranged from 
the time of Rajaraja I and ended with the reign of VirarSjendra 
and of his able Chalukya-Chola successor Kuluttuiiga-Chola 1, 
the rulers of the Pandya and Kerala dominions appear not to 
have been left undisputed lords of their own territory and to 
have had no real power. Accordingly, the part played by them 
is too insignificant to take any note. The existence of the 
inscriptions of Rajaraja I, RajCndra-Chola I, Rajadhiraja 1, 
VirarSjendra and Kulottuhga 1 in the Kerala dominion is 
sufficient proof that their over-lordship was well recognised in 
that quarter. This same fact also accounts for the absence of 
Venadu records from the Kollam year 160 to 300 (a«985- 
1125 A. D.) It is thus almost certain that Vira-Kerala, who 
was the contemporary of Rajadhiraja I, did not probably enjoy 
sovereign powers to be able to issue cDins, He is not therefore 
likely to be the Vira-Kerala, whose name appears on our coins. 
The next Vinadu king who had the name Vlra-Kcrala is Vira- 
Keralavarman, who reigned about 80 years after the Vira- 
Kerala figuring in Rajadhiraja’s inscription. His only stone 
record, which is dated Kollam 302 {=sA. D. 1127), has been 
found at Chojapuram near NagercoiP. About this ruler Mr. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar says that Venadu kings emerge out of 
. this oblivion, which has been referred to above (i. e., domina- 
tion of the Cholas), in Kollam 302 with Vira-Keralavarman. 
It is therefore possible that he was responsible for issuing 
the coins under discussion here. Let us see, however, whether 
there was any other ruler named Keralavarman in the 
period under discussion i. e., 11th and 12th centuries. After 
Vira-Keralavarman noticed above, there was a king 
called Kodai Keralavarman, whose inscriptions range 
in date from Kollam 320 to 326 (sbA. D. 1145 to 1151). 
It is not certain whether he was the immediate successor of 
Vira-Keralavarman, for no inscriptions dated between Kollam 
302 to 320 have yet been discussed. Though this chief is 
called Keralavarman, he was not Vira-Kerala but K5dai- 

I l* ^n. Bep. of the Trav. ArcK Deparlmint ior 1920-21, p. 64. 

2. Trav, Arch. Scries^ Vol. IV, p. 17. 
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Kcralavarman. It is therefore very doubtful if the coins could 
be attributed to him with any degree of certainty. We have 
now exhausted all the Vira-Kcralas of the 11th and 12th 
centuries. As there is generally not much perceptible 
difference in paheography within a quarter of a century, we 
may also see if there were any Vira-Kcralas a little before the 
commencement of the 11th century and a little after the close 
of the 12th century. That there was no king of the name 
of Vira-Kcrala or who had that hiruda before A. D. 1125-26, 
we have already seen. Coming to the 13th century, 
Vira-Raman-Kcralavarman, who was also called Vlra- 
Devadaraii-Kcralavarman, is known from inscriptions to have 
ruled from Kollam 384 to 390 i=:A. D. 1209 to 1215). His 
successor was Vira-Ravi-Kcralavarman, otherwise known as 
Vira-Keralavarman ; his dates range from Kollam 392 to 412 

i.e,, from A. 1). 1217 to 1237. The entire period of the 
former’s reign and the first 9 years of that of the latter are 
well within the limit I have set for consideration. It is to be 
noted, however, that while Vira-Raman-Keralavarman is 
nowhere mentioned simply as Vira-Kcralavarman i.e., without 
the addition of the name Raman or Devadaran, his successor 
Vira-Ravi-Kcralavarman is called by the plain appellation 
of Kcralavarman, which is the one found on the coins. Though 
it is not impossible that either of thest two might be the 
person who struck the coins, it is more probable that it was 
Ravi-Kcrala who was responsible for minting them. But as 
neither of them is credited with any outstanding achievement, 
it is doubtful if the present coins could be attributed to any one 
of them. Here I might be asked why it is that I have failed 
to take account of the most famous and the most powerful 
of the Vira-Kcralas, namely, Ravivarman-Kulasckhara who 
had the titles Jayasiihha-Vlra-Kerala, Sahgramadhira, 
Dakshina-Hhoja etc. The reason for this omission is obvious ; 
the initial year of his reign is A. D. 1299, -almost the beginning 
of the 14th century. As a matter of fact there were many 
more Vira-Kcralas after him. 

We have thus examined the factors pertinent to our 
enquiry in the case of all the rulers who had the name or title, 
Vlra-Kcrala or Kerala, viz., 

1. Vira-Kcrala of 1046 A, D. 

2. Vira-Kcrala of 1127 A. D. 

3. Kodai Kerala who reigned from 1145 to 1151 A. D. 

4. Vira-Raman-Kcrala (1209 to 1237 A. D.) 

5. Vira-Ravi-Kcrala or Vira-Kcrala (1217 to 1237 A. D.) 
Of these No. 1 \vas nut an independent ruler and therefore he 
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may be left out of consideration. No. 3 is also not quite 
likely to be the ruler who struck the coins, because he is not 
actually a Vlra-KCrala. Nos. 4 and 5 reigned in the 13th 
century, but palaeographic considerations would point more 
to a date in the 11th and 12th centuries if not a little earlier. 
The only VTra-Kcrala now left is No. 2. There are more 
reasons than one which would favour the attribution of these 
coins to this king with greater probability than to any other. 
In the first place his reign falls within the period indicated 
by the palaeography of the coins. Secondly, as pointed out 
above, he regained independence by shaking off the yoke of 
the Ch6la overlordship, retrieving the fortunes of his country 
which had fallen into the hands of his enemies for over a 
century. It is therefore very likely that in order to com- 
memorate this great event, he issued a new coinage, in 
accordance with the age-long practice obtaining among the 
royal families of India. 

Now let us consider the devices on the coins. The symbol 
on the obverse, as we have seen, is a Icumblia or lealasa. What 
does this signify ? From the time of the RigvCda up to the present 
day the pfirmlcumbha is considered to be an auspicious symbol 
indicating fullness, joy and prosperity among the Hindus, and 
the same is the case also among the Jains and the Buddhists. 
During rituals and religious ceremonies of an auspicious nature 
the kalaSa is even today set up and worshipped in all Hindu 
houses. It is common knowledge that it is largely employing 
in sculpture, architectuie and paintings as a decorative design 
There are innumerable references to it in Vedic as well as 
classical Sanskrit literature. The emblem is also found on 
some early coins and on the seals of some copper plate grants 
It is possible that it has the same significance even on the 
coins of Vira-KOrala. The representation of the crocodile on 
the reverse may indicate that the ruler had a command over 
a large tract of coastland and was the lord of a sea-faring 
people. 1 may be permitted, however, to suggest an alternative 
interpietation of these symbols. One of them, the kumbha or 
the makara may stand for the rasi or the zodiacal sign in 
which the king was born. It is a common practice among 
the kings of Kerala to be named after the asterism in which 
they are born. Even today the kings of Travancore are called 
after the nakshatra of their birth. As it is not easy to represent 
any particular asterism on a coin, the rasi to which the 
nakshatra belonged, might have been depicted. Similarly the 
device on the other side may indicate the solar month in which 
the king ascended the throne or the mouth in which he issued 
the coin, as these months take the names of the twelve Zodiacal 
signs. Of the five rulers noted above, the star of birth of 
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only one, namely Vira-Raman-Keralavarmau, is known and 
that is Sravana, which belongs to makara rasi. But as it is not 
definitely known which of the two devices on the coin represents 
the natal star of the king, I would not venture merely on 
this basis, to attribute the coins to him. Future discoveries 
alone must show the correctness or otherwise of my theory.* 


1. I am mooh obliged to Mr. M. VeakataramaTTa tot some releienoaa 
and anggestions. 



ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL COINS OF ORISSA. 

By Adris Banerji, M. A., Nalanda Museum. 

Primitive man had no need of currency. On the whole 
Palaeolithic man lived a far more simpler life than his Neoli- 
thic successor, and it became more complex with his 
Aneolithic and Chalcolithic descendants. In Neolithic times 
the isolated existence of families came to an end ; more or less 
settled communities grew up. The influence of agriculture 
and the art of domestication of animals brought about a 
profound change. They engendered community life in 
villages. With the villages came division of labour ; a man 
who was good at chipping flints found himself to be tool-maker 
of *the party. To some was delegated the task to sew the 
hides in order to cover the bodies, some went to hunting, some 
to plough the fields. This division of labour brought in barter. 

But barter was merely a makeshift arrangement, whose 
disadvantages became apparent with the growth of population. 
“However narrow the limits of a district, however small the 
population of a village, those mutual wants by which the 
necessities of exchange were conditioned are bound to make 
themselves felt at different times and seasons ; the odds arc 
all against the tailor being down at heel at the exact moment 
when the shoemaker was out at elbow L’* So early man had 
to find a commodity which could easily be exchanged to meet 
his needs ; and that substance was metal.* 

Exactly when value first came to be attached to gold 
we do not know. Nevertheless Mr. C. Seltmann seems to be 
correct in thinking that mankind first learnt to value, next 
to weigh and last of all to st nnp metal ; or in other words, 
evolved from barter a metallic currency, abandoned mere 
currency for money and then mere money for coinage.*^ 

PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

The earliest of Indian coins are known as Punch-Marked 
Coins. In the early years of this century, the general belief 
was that they were issued by guilds and bankers. A mass of 

1. gI Maodon^d-r/w Evolution of Coinage, (Cambridge Manauala o( 
Boienoe & Literature), Cambridge, 1916. pp. i-2. 

2. rOow or some other oattle as a means oi exchange was an intermediate 
stage, amply attested to by the Vedio literature. A.5f..4] 

a 0. ^Itmnn-Oreek Ooins (Methuens Handbook ot Axohmlogj), Loadofli 
1988. p. 1. 

7 
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evidence since garnered, literary as well as archaeological, has 
proved that it was a currency if not a coinage. The labours of 
Spooner, D. R. Bhandarkar and R. D. Banerji and later on 
of Walsh, and Durgaprasad have not been in vain. What is 
more, it is now recognised that those are not all of the same 
age and as in Bairat in Jaipur State, they were replaced by 
Greek coins in some areas. They were stamped with several 
dies and hence the name. Ancient Orissa was not unfanjilier 
with this currency, for a find of 500 of these silver coins 
was reported in 1940 from Bamanghati sub-division of the 
Mayurbhanj State. These are being studied by a scholar. 
Nothing is known at present about the particular class or classes 
represented in this hoard. 

GUPTA COINS 

A unique find of three gold coins of the Archer type of 
Chandragupta II was made in 1939, at Bhanupur, on the 
left bank of the Son river, in the Mayurbhanj State. ^ In 
1944-45, a hoard of Gupta gold coins was reported from 
Panchpir (Khiching area) subdivision of the Mayurbhanj state 
of which only one Archer type could be recovered.* The 
discovery of the Gupta coins, though rare, may tend to show 
Gupta influence over Orissa. 

SO-CALLED PURI KUSHANA COINS 

The next scries of historical coins from Orissa are com- 
monly designated the *Puri-Kushrina Coins’. Formerly they 
were taken to be temple tokens.* But the subsequent evidence 
made the theory untenable. 

Finds — The first recorded find of the so-called Puri- 
Kushana coins was made in the Ganjam district in 1858. They 
were found four miles west of Purushottampur close to the 
modern village of Pandya where the remains of an extensivjB 
but now deserted town, surrounded by the ruins of a lofty 
wall, was reported.'^ 

The second find w^as made in the Puri District of the 
present province of Orissa in 1893. It consisted of 548 coins 
of copper found buried in a small jar, 2' below the surface, 

1. J,N,S /, vol.,II, p. 125. 

2. 1 owe this information to Mr, P. Aoharya, B.Sc, 

3. Rapson, Indian Coins^ p. 13. 

4. The Madras Journal of Literature & Sciences, Ed. by Committee of 
Madras Literary Society and auxiliary Asiatic Society, 1868, pp. 76-78. Ot. 
also Ind. CuU> vol. Ill, p. 726. 
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while excavating earthworks at the Gurbat Salt Factory at 
Manikratna.^ 

On 31st May 1917, 363 coins were discovered on the 
northern slope of Rakha hills in the district of Singhbhum. 
They were found buried at a depth of 1' below the surface and 
three of them were lying exposed to the view. No mould was 
discovered ; nor any evidence of the existence of a mint was 
found. According to the information supplied by Mr. C. Olden, 
then Superintendent of the Cape Copper Company Ltd., Rakha 
Hill Mines; an old road runs past the place of find in close 
proximity of a river, within a quarter mile of ancient copper 
workings and surrounded by copper slag heaps. It is possible 
that the mint might have been erected near the spot.* 

Nine hundred and ten copper coins of the so-called Puri- 
Kushana type were sent by the Collector, Balasore, to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1912, and were deposited in the 
Indian Museum by the latter.*^ 

In 1923 another hoard of the same type of coins in asso- 
ciation with copper issues of Kanishka and Huvishka was found 
at Bhafijakia in the Panchpir sub-division of the Mayurbhanj 
State.^ 

The lale Mr. R. D. Banerji refers to a hoard of 282 coins, 
then recently discovered in Mayurbhanj state. Of these 170 
were so-called Puri-Kushana coins and 112 of Imperial Great 
Kushanas. It is not clear from his account where it was 
found. 

Mr. P. Acharya refers to the find of ‘Puri-Kushana* coins 
during the excavations of Viratgarh, at Khiching, in associa- 
tion with imperial Kushana coins. Some of them were ‘double 
pieces*. 

In May 1939, 105 -Puri-Kushana’ coins were found in a 
brass pot at Nuagaon, 3 miles east of Joshipur, and nearly 
3 miles west of Bhanjakia in Mayurbhanj State. 

The same authority reports having collected few of these 
coins found at Sitabinjhi, in Keonjhar State® 

Technique — The publication of Prof. Birbal Sahni’s 
monumental labours on Technique of manufacture of early 

1. P.3.S.7J, 1896, p. C>3. 

9. JJW,R.S, vol. V, pp. 73-t». 

3. A. n., J. iS. J., 19LM-9&, p. 130. 

4. Ibid. p. 132 

6i R, 1). BADorji llisiory oj b Cftlcufcta, 1930, pp. 11I*15, 

6. J. N. S, I, vol. 11, p. 124. 
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Indian coins, has made further studies easier. Greater observation 
and collection of data will undoubtedly help to garner a mass 
of evidence to supplement this magnum opus, I therefore cannot 
check the temptation of making few observations on this point. 
The Viratgarh find possesed many twin coins which, ‘when 
broken would turn into two single coins’. According to Mr. 
Acharya, many of the coins found at Bhafijakia, Khiching, 
and Nuagaon, contained frills of the molten metal from the 
edges of the mould. ^ The method of casting might not have 
di&red from that of the Yaudheya coins described by Dr. 
Birbal Sahni in his Memoir. 

Types — Mr. Elliot’s account does not help us much in 
deteimining the types of the coins found by him. Dr. Hoernle, 
however, definitely tellsus that the coins found in the hoard could 
be divided into two broad groups, die struck 47 and cast 501. 
Both these groups were again sub-divided into five sub-groups 
according to the variety of their types. ^ According to Mr. 
E. H. C. Walsh, all the coins of the Rakha Mines Find, belong, 
with the exception of one coin, to Class III of Hoernle. But 
two different varieties of this class were noticed. The first, 
where the clothing of the figure of the god on the reverse, bears 
some resemblance to that of Ku&hana coins; and the second, 
as in other coins not illustrated, in which, the figure on the 
reverse is wearing a coat, similar to that of the King on the 
obverse. In regard to the boot also there were two varieties, 
namely with boots shorter and turned up, and with the boots 
shown at much greater length and horizontally.® One coin 
of the Rakha Hill Mines find was of surpassing interest. Hitherto 
all the so-called Puri-Kushana coins bore no legend, but this 
particular coin had a legend on the obverse. Three cones 
had taken the place of the Kushana king and below them was 
the word tahka.^ According to late Mr. R. D. Banerji the 
letter Ka is still without the acute angle which is the 
characteristic of this letter from the 7th century. From this 
he opined that, these {aiika coins were issued before the middle 
of the 7th century A. D., possibly in the sixth century.® 

The Balasore hoard on the other hand included 63 coins 
with the legend ta//ka inscribed on them. In this group Pandit 
Binodbehari Bidyabinod distinguished four different types, 

1. Ibid. p. 124. 

2. Theso typos have been already discassed by K. D. Banerji in bis 
History of Orma, but they are briery described here at the in stance of Dr. 
Altekar to make the paper seli-contained. 

8. c/. JS. 0 . 11 S, Vol. V, p. 76. 

4, Ibidf pp. 78'79. 

0. IW, pp. 80-4. 
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according to the position of the crescent and the sun and the 
attitude of the figures. The Bhafijakia hoard contained two 
coins with the legend tanha^ 

Observations — Except these stray notices few have so far 
attempted to assess these hoards critically. Some of these have 
been distributed and the whole lot of them cannot be examined, 
yet they have raised questions which now require to be thoroughly 
examined. Only two scholars have so far made creditable 
attempts, — late R. D. Banerji in his History of Orissa and Mr. 
S.K. Bose in the Indian Culture, Yet their investigations have 
far from solved the problems they have raised. The first and 
foremost question in numismatology is the denominations and 
fractions, which can only be settled either by re-examination of 
the hoards or by a study of fresh finds. The weight of the coins of 
the Rakha Mines find vary fromd9.33 to 87.10 grains, while the 
coins found in the Puri district vary from 106 to 211 grains.* 
Mr. P. Acharya, probably with good justification says that the 
Khiching find contained full, half and quarter coins, but 
greater elucidation of this point will be very interesting.* 

The find of these coins, in association with the copper 
issues of the Imperial Kuslianas also raises a very important 
point. They seem to have been contemporary with these 
imperial issues, if they had not supplemented them. The 
find of coins of Kanishka and Huvishka, along with these 
coins, seems to corroborate this theory. Indeed the diffusion 
of the coins of Kanishka, and his immediate successors is 
great. Little is known of the fact, that hundreds of uncharted 
ruined sites, in the Basti district of the United Provinces, 
yield such coins, and I saw a number of these in possesion 
of Pandit Amarnath Shukla, a pioneer of archccological 
researches in this frontier district of India. Gold and silver 
may be carried to most distant lands, due to extensive 
commercial intercourse, but the find of copper coins raises the 
presumption of their use in the locality. In 1940, in the 
bazars of Mathura, I found that coins of Gwalior and 
Bharatpur are extensively used, which will not be the case in 
Calcutta, Benares or Bombay. The contiguity of the territories 
is the only explanation. The silver coins of the great 
Kusharias have been found in ICast Bengal therefore the 
occurrence of copper coins in Orissa need not surprise us. But 
what is interesting is their occurrence at such widely separated 
places as Gan jam, Barabhum, Puri, Singhbhum, M ayurbhanj, and 

1, A. i2., A. S. L, 1924-25, pp. 130-32, 

2. J. B, 0. R. 6 \, vol. V, p. 77; and P.A.S.D, 1896 p. 05. 

8. J. N. S. L vol. II, p. 124. 

4. J. P. 3. 8. B., vol. XXV iii, (WS), pp. 1811. 
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Balasore. In the first instance they prove, that the hypothesis 
that these were temple tokens must now be given up. They 
were current in the ancient provinces of Siihma, Odra, 
Kalinga and Utkala.^ Secondly, they indicate that they 
were not issued by any minor local dynasty of Orissa, but by 
a line of monarchs who had some claim to pnramountcy. But 
history at present is not aware of any such dynasty. 

The late R. D. Hanerji propounded the theory that it is 
quite possible that when northern and southern Bihar were 
annexed to the empire of the great Kushanas, Orissa and the 
eastern seaboard as far as the Kishikulya and the Langiiliya 
rivers were also conquered.* Dr. A. S, Altekar in a letter 
to me has very lightly pointed out that this theory requires 
to be re-examined. Dr. S. K. Bose has in great detail examined 
the question of occurrence of the coins of the great Kushanas, 
with the so-called Puri-Knshana coins; and there is no need 
to go into the (piestion.*'^ hint the point whether these were 
imitation of Kushana coins struck in Orissa or whether they 
were actually coined in Kushana mints will remain a matter 
of controversy. The very few coins I was privileged to 
examine, seemed to suggest that they were not Kushana im- 
itations. Then 1 had not seen the coins found in Basti 
district, and I now feel confident that they are the real 
Kushana issues, which like the imperial Guptas, were 
imitated for a long time in early mediccval Orissa and were 
supplanted by the tahha coins. 

Paucity of materials, as far as Orissan numismatics is 
concerned, is bewildering. Very few treasure-trove finds 
have been recorded, and described ; and as far as spade is 
concerned, Orissa is still a terra incognita to the Indian archa- 
eologists.® This, it is true, does not prove that materials do not 
exist, but no interest seems to have been taken except by a few 
pioneers, even regarding Muhammadan coins. It is to be hoped 
that the newly established Kalinga Research Society will be 
able to rouse popular interest. 

FANAMS 

Balpiir is a little hamlet on the left bank of the Mahanadi 
in the Bilaspur district of the Central Province. According to 
Mr. L. P. Pandeya many Buddhist coins (?) and those of Hindu 
dynasties found there prove that it was a place of importance 
in the Mahakosala country. Two gold and one silver coins 
were described by Mr. Pandeya, having been found on 2nd 

1. A, II, A. S, L, 1924-26, p. 132. 

2. History of Orissa, vol. i, p. ii6, 

3. hidu Cult., Yol, iii. pp. 720JI. 
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August, 1925.^ Mr. Pandeya’s description is very unsystematic, 
he having forgotten to distinguish betwen ‘obverse’ and 
‘reverse.* According to Mr. Pandeya one side contained the 
letters m and ra very distinctly. Below them was an animal figure, 
probably that of a lion. The coins are believed to be of the 
9th or the 10th century A. D. and were supposed to have been 
issued by the KesarT dynasty of Orissa and Kosala. The 
other side has probably lines with dots. But Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal does not agree with this view.® 

In 1896 the late Dr. IIul;:tsch decribed four gold coins of 
four distinct varieties. 

I. Obverse : — A recumbent bull facing proper left, with 
a conch in front and crescent above. 

Reverse : — (In two lines) Sa (fhvat). 

•II. Obverse:- — Bull as in No. I. but accompanied by a 
crescent only. 

Reverse : — Sa {mvat) ]. 

III, Obverse : — Bull as in No. I with a lincjam in front 

and a crescent above. 

Reverse :^Sa(mvat) 7, 

IV. Obverse Bull facing proper rigid with the Sun (?) 

in front and crescent above. 

Reverse : — Sa {mvat)5 

According to Dr. Huktsch these four coins were obtained 
by Mr. Fawcett, probably from the Ganjam district and are to 
be assigned to the Gahga dynasty whose crest was the Bull. 
He was also inclined to the view that they were issued by 
Anantavarmman Choda-Gahga. 

In November, 1896, 42 coins were received by the late 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. Of these 22 were Bahmani coins and 
20 other gold pieces. In the latter group, 18 coins had small 
gold loops attached to them, by which they were threaded to 
a piece of string forming probably a small necklace.'* The 
coins were thin and their average weight being from 6*5 to 8 

1. Journal of the And\ra Uistorical Jiesearcli Soeielijt vol. iii, pp. 181-;?. 

2. I agree with the Rai Bahadur and ooneider the ascription to be very 
fanciful. 

8. I A., vol. XXV, p. 822. nos. 30-33 and plate. 

4. This habit is even now prevalent amongst high class Indian ladies, 
who make neoklaoe of guineas. 
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grains. These 18 coins and two pieces from Dhenkanal were 
locally called Hoons, 

The obverses of all these coins were alike. They have the 
figure of a recumbent Bull to the right, with the conch shell in 
front and another symbol of varying form to the right. 
Only in one specimen, no. 28, the Bull was turned to the left. 
The reverse is also similar, with the exception of one specimen. 
The usual type is a kind of irregular oblong quadrangle 
between two distinct symbols. Below the quadrangle are 
one or two numerals, and above it, a short legend of three 
aksharas. The legend in the majority of cases was very much 
defaced, though Dr. Hul^:tsch was of opinion that in most 
cases it may have never existed at all. The rest were not 
very distinct and could be tentatively read as Srt-Gahga. 
There were figures under the Bull, giving the following 
numbers: — 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 19, 31, 33, 34, and 44- Of these 
3 occurs on one specimen, four on three, 13 and 19 on one 
each, 31 on six, 33 on three, 34 on two and 44 on one. The 
single exception of a reverse type referred to above is that, on 
this particular coin the oblong was wanting, the legend 
Sti-Gatiga is in rather large type and the figure 44 enclosed 
between two upright strokes takes up the whole reverse. 

Nos. 25-26 were considered to be ornamental pieces, 
though they may have been struck from the same coin die. 
On the obverse side no. 26 has a rosette, while no. 25 has a 
Garuda figure standing to the left. The reverse of both the 
pieces are blank. Dr. Hultzsch took the oblong to be aSci, an 
abbreviation of the word ^amihxt, and thought that numbers 
probably signifi'^d years. But he ascribed all the coins to 
Anantavarmman Choda-Ganga. ^ 

That these coins were issued by the Ganga kings of 
Kalinga, there cannot be any doubt. But both Dr. Hulztsch 
and Dr. Hoernle seem to have gone too far in ascribing all 
these coins to Anantavarmman Choda-Ganga, whereas it is 
not certain whether they were issued by the early or the later 
Gangas of Kalinga. These series of dates on the coins 
described by Dr. Hoernle with every justification, may have 
been issued by the early Ganga kings, whose dates are now 
well known and not by Choda-Ganga alone. 

According to Mr. R. Subba Rao, the Ganga and Kadamba 
gold coins are at present called varige-parikahe^ which means 
brinjal seeds, as they look like them, and pujd-ehinhami, which 
means symbols of worship, as they were used in the worship of 
gods and Brahmins. They are generally found after heavy 
rains, at old historical places, like Kaliiiga-pattanam, Mukha- 


1* «/• A , 8 * J?., 1897, pfc. i, pp. 144-45* 
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lingam^ Dantapuram etc. They are also called Gahga-fanams 
or MaUya fana77i8 according to the device they bear. About 
29 Ganga and Kadamba gold coins were described by the 
same scholar. But unfortunately, he forgot to describe 
separately the Ganga and Kadamba issues and the plate 
accompanying his contribution was so badly produced that it is 
very difficult to check his descriptions.^ 

In the coin cabinets of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there 
is a fine specimen of the so-called Gajapati pagoda.* 

Observe Elephant standing to the right; symbol or 
character in front. 

Reverse : — An arabesque design. 

The coin is ascribed to Kapilendra by the late R. D. 
Banerji. 

MUSLIM PERIOD COINS 

Most of the Muslim coins discussed below have already 
been published and the present writer was unable to ascertain 
whether additional materials do not exist in private hands, with 
two exceptions. First of these is Mr. P. Acharya, State Archaeo- 
logist, Mayurbhanj, who stated that several late Mughal coins 
and those of East India Company are in the State Museum. 
Secondly comes Mr. P. C. Rath, B. Ed., Superintendent of 
Arclueology, Patna State, who has also supplied me similar 
information, I have to thank Dr. A. S. Altekar for drawing 
my attention to the last named gentleman. It is high time 
that these coins should be examined and results published, even 
if they do not possess any intrinsic value. The earliest Muslim 
coin attributable to any part of Orissa, is one of I kh tyar-ud-din 
(Mughis-ud-din) Yuzbak, who governed Bengal from 644 
A. H.» 1246 A.D. This coin was first noticed by Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle, who noted that the coin weighed 171 grains of 
silver ; Mint : Lakhnauti ; issued in the month of Ramzan 
653 A. H. (= 1255~A. D.). This money was said to be 
derived from the land revenue of Badan and Nawadiya, which 
were identified with Burdwan and Nadiya. The coin is now 
kept in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.® The reading of the 
marginal legend on the reverse was challenged by the late 
R. D. Banerji who proposed to read it as ARZ-BARDAN 

1. Journal of the Andhra Ilistoricul Research Society, vol. v, pp. 249-60. 

2. V. A. Catalogue of m the Indian Maseum, vol. i. p. 318. 

pi. XXX, no. 18. of. also History of Orissa, vol. i, p. 804. I have oonsidgrable 
doubts abont the term *arabesqne.’ 

8. J,A,8.B., 1881, pt. i. p. 81; H. N. \N cight-Cat ilogue of Goins in the 

Indian Museum, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 246, no. 6. Oxford, 1907, 

. 8 
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and Nudiya and identified it with Bardban Kuti in north 
Bengal.^ But later in life he changed his opinion and decid- 
ed to read it as Armardan or ARZ-MARDAN and identified 
it with Umardan in Orissa.* . We find the following 
information in the Tabakat-i-Nasirl. “The following year, 
however, Malik Yiizbak asked assistance from the court of 
Delhi, then marched an army from La kh nauti into the 
territory of Umardan, and unexpectedly reached the 
Rae’s (Rae of Jajnagar) capital, which city (town) they style 
Umurdan. The Rae of that place retired before Malik Yuzbak 

and the whole of the Rae’s family.* In his opinion 

Arz-Bardan was to be identified with Amardan or Umardan. 
Orissa was finally subdued by Sulaiman Karrani, but no 
coins of this prince or his son Daud Khan issued from any 
mint in Orissa have so far been found. 

The coins found at Parimalagiri in the Patna State, are 
a class by themselves. They were not found in a hoard, 
but in a small pot, by digging a hole and further by excava- 
tions. They are all of gold, and have been ascribed to 
Chauhan King Ramadeva (c. 1212 1271 A. D.). All the coins 
were of same type and weighed from 7-37 to 7’42 grains. 

Obverse:— In the centre Lion, in front of which is a conch. 

Above the lion wheel or chakra^ to the left of 
which is a pair of snakes. 

Reverse : — Legend Sri Uama (1st line, 

Patana (2nd line) 

The third line gives dates in numerals.^ 

The characters of the legend belong to c, 13th. century. 

Orissa was annexed to the Mughal empire in the reign of 
Akbar 982 A. H. = 1574 A. D. For a time, Orissa was given 
to Daud Khan, to be held as a feofee of the emperor, but the 
former soon revolted with the result that Orissa became a 
part of Mughal dominions. It is possible that coins were 
issued in Akbar’s name from some city in Orissa but no 
specimen has been brought to our notice. The earliest coin 
of the Mughals struck at Katak (Sic. Cuttak) belongs to 
Jahangir’s reign, dated in 1036 H., and is now in possession 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright.® The ancient city of Katak was 


1. J. & P. A, S. B. (N. S.), vol. ix, p. ‘288. 

2. Hist, of Orissa., vol. i, p. 266. 

3. H. G. Bavetty^Tabaqf7t’i’N(7siri, Vol. ii (transl) pc768, note 4. 

4. J. N. S. I, V. pp. 61-4 

5. Catalogue of Goins in the Indian Mumm, vol 111 Introdaotion, p. Ivili; 
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known in these days as Katak-Banaras. The coin cabinets 
of the Indian Museum have the following coins issued from 
Katak. 

Shahjehan 1 (No. 960). 

Aurangzeb 6 (Nos. 1099, 1102, 1379-82). 

Farrukh-Siyar 1 (No. 1931). 

In 1751 A. D., Orissa was ceded to the Marathas, but 
for the next six years, coins continued to be struck in the name 
of the titular Mughal emperor Ahamad Shah. To this period 
belongs the strange series of coins issued from Katak now in 
the Indian Museum.^ Some coins with their mint at Ka^ak 
are also kept in the Lahore Museum, now in Pakistan.* 

Prof. A. S. Altekar suggested to me that enquiry should be 
made as to whether any other mint existed in Orissa during 
Mughal times. So far we do not know of any other mint. But 
we cannot dogmatically assert that no other mints existed. It 
may be that other mint towns may come to light, if the coins in 
private collections become available for study. The object of 
the present paper is to rouse popular interest in this neglected 
branch of Indian Archaeology. Let me hope that it will 
induce private collectors to come forward with their coins for 
examination and publication, which will considerably help the 
progress of knowledge. 


1, Ibid, tntrodaotion, p. Iviii Nos. 2111-12, 2114-84. 

2. Whifcehead-Carrtiof 7 ?/o of Cciti'i in the Vunjnb Lahore, 

Vol. Ill Oxford, lyil. Iniroduotioo, p. xcv. 


A UNIQUE GOLD TANKAH OF RUKNUDDIN IBRAHIM I, 
SULTAN OF DELHI. 


By Major P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad Dn. 


Metal. Gold. 

Wt. 167.97 grs. Size 1.15" 

Mint. Delhi. Date 695 A. H. 


Obverse. 

In double square within circle, 


Meverse. 




Margin 

Oydss:') 8 

itA4*^y 5 PI, VIII A» I 


This is the only gold tankah of this Khalji Sultan of Delhi 
that has been discovered. Owing to his short regime his coins 
are extremely rare and so far only two silver tankahs, and a 
few' billon and copper coins, are known L 


-fir . Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi by H. 

Wright, page 106. 



A UNIQUE GEMINI ZODIACAL HALF-RUPEE OF 
JEHANGIR. 

By Major P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad Dn. 

Metal, silver. 

Wt., 85.64 grs ; size, *63" 

Mint, Ahmadabad. 

Date 1027 H. Month Khurdad Illahi, represented by the 
Zodiacal sign Gemini 

Obverse Reverse 

The couple embracing in sitting 
|.rv posture ; behind, the sun. 

PI. VIII A, 2 

This is the only genuine Zodiacal Gemini half rupee known, 
and is the same coin referred to in the Presidential Address 
of the Numismatic Society, 1946, as having been discovered 
by Mr. Gyani. (Vide J. N. Vol. VIII part II page 96). 
A Zodiacal half-rupee of Leo-Amardad, I3th R. Y. has already 
been published by Ur. Geo. P. Taylor in the N. S. No, V. 
Article 33, PI. V-1. 

The regnal year is not visible on the reverse of the present 
coin, but it must be the 13th year of Jehangir’s accession, when 
he was at Ahmadabad. It is a known fact that the Zodiacal 
coins were inaugurated on 23rd Farwardi of 13 R. Y. Khurdad- 
Gemini XIII R. Y. began on the 26th Jumad-ul-Awaal 1027 
H. and ended on 27th Jumad-ul-Sani 1027 H. It could not 
possibly be of XIV R. Y., as Khurdad-Gemini XIV R. Y. 
began on 7th Jiimed-ul Sani 1028 II., whereas the coin under 
review is clearly of 1027 H. and, therefore, the regnal year 
must be the 13th. According to Jehangir’s own Autobiography, 
Tujuk-i-Jehangiri I, it appears that he entered the city of 
Ahmadabad on Friday 7th Ardibihist in his 13th R. Y., corres- 
ponding to 1st Jumadu-ul-Awaal 1027 H.^ (Memoirs of Jehangir 
Vol. II, p. 9, translated by Rodgers & Beveridge) and left the 
place for Agra on 21st Shahrivar in his 1 3th R. Y.,* correspond- 

1. Memoirs cf Jehangir, Tr. by Rodgers and Beveridge, vol. II, p. 9 

2. Ibid, p# liJ 
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ing to 22nd Ramazan 1027 H. ; i. e. be stayed at Ahmadabad 
for almost 4 months and 15 days due to an outbreak of a 
virulent epidemic of plague at Agra, which compelled him to 
remain during that period at Ahmadabad in spite of its 
unhealthy and unsuitable climate. As the climate of Gujarat 
was very pleasant during the monsoon, Jehangir decided to 
spend the monsoon of 1027 H. in Ahmadabad and then proceeded 
to Agra, his capital. This clearly indicates that the coin must 
have been struck at Ahmadabad during the month of Khurdad 
(Gemini) between 26th Jumad-ul-Awaal 1027 H. and 27th 
Jamad-ul Sani 1027 H., when Jehangir was residing there. 

Taking all the evidence into consideration and the valuable 
table published in N. S. No. XLI article 281 “The Chronology 
of the Zodiacal coins’* by late Prof. S. H. Hodivala, this 
Zodiacal half-rupee is a genuine piece, as shown by artistical, 
chronological and historical considerations. Further more, it 
was struck from a die for silver coins. 



ANOTHER UNIQUE SILVER COIN OF SIKANDAR 
SHAH OF GUJARAT. 

By Major P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad Dn. 


In an article published by Mr. C. R. Singhal of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, a unique coin of Sikandar Shah 
of Gujarat, which was not hitherto known, was figured and 
brought to the notice of numismatists. The coin is now with 
the Archaeological Department of Baroda. The coin was 
dated 932 A. H. and the weight 209*5 grs. and size *9" with 
a mint mark t over ^ of such as is found on Muhammada- 
bad alias Champaneir Mint of Gujarat Sultans (J. N. S. L 
Vol. IV Page 151 — 153, PI. XIII C). 1 have a similar coin 

of the same denomination weighing 207*869 grs., -92" in size 
and dated 932 A. H. but an extra ‘Alif’ is found on the 
obverse between ^ and thus is written which 

is evidently a die-cutter’s mistake. This coin is figured below 
together with another unique coin of smaller denomination, } 
of the full of 30 unit piece, of the same ruler, the weight of 
which is 103-39 grs. size -8'^ and date 932 A. H. (pi. vill A, 3-4)* 
This coin however has no similar mint mark on the reverse, but 
a small circle over ^ of and was probably issued from 
another mint. 


Obverse, 

Within a circle scalloped circle 
with dots between them. 

c/ioJIjUilfI 


lieverse. 

In scalloped circle as on 
obverse. 

Mint mark O over ^ of 

P|. VIII A 3-4 



AHMADABAD COINS OF NADIR SHAH. 

By Mr. M. K. Thakoke, B. A., LL. B., Bombay Civil 
Service (Jdl.), Civil Judge, Kopargaon. 

Coins of Nadir Shah of the year A. H. 1152 bearing the 
iriint-name Ahmadabad are an instance of a numismatic puzzle. 
Referring to these coins the late Dr. G. P. Taylor said: 
VNow coins struck in Persia by Nadir Qull, the founder of the 
Afsharid Dynasty, bear precisely this legend ; and the Hijri 
year 1152 or 1739-40 of the Christian Era, is the very year 
in which that monarch swooped down on Hindustan with his 
destroying host, returning only after the terrible massacre in the 

streets of Dehli and its fifty-eight days’ sack It 

nowhere appears, however, that Nadir Shah marched in the 
direction of Ahmadabad; and it tinis becomes an interesting 
problem to account for the issue of rupct s in his name struck, 
if the legend tell truly, in this (Ahmadabad) city.”^ 

Dr. Taylor who was thus intiigued by these coins sent a 
rupee and a half rupee to the renowned scholar Rodgers, 
who as a provisional solution of the problem suggested that 
‘‘these coins had been struck by the good folk of Ahmadabad 
in a panic of fear, lest Nadir Shrih might suddenly present 
himself and his army in the neighbouring district. Doubtless 
they had heard how he had made his soldiers yield up the 
plunder they had obtained in Dehli and with it caused rupees 
to be struck in Shahjahanabad. Hence Momin Khan, the 
MuShal Viceroy of Gujarat, and his advisers in this 
(Ahmadabad) city may have thought the best thing they could 
do would be to coin the like rupees at their mint too in 
anticipation of the tyrant’s dreaded coming, and then go forth 
to meet him, bearing in their hands these evident tokens of 
submission. So might they hope that the Persian invader, 
thus pacified, would not hand over their city to the horrors 
of a sack by savage soldiery.”^ 

These coins were next considered by Mr. A. Masters, 
in his admirable paper on “Post-Mughal Coins of 
Ahmadabad”^. After discussing the Ahmadabad coins of 
Bedir Bakht, which, he concluded were minted, not at 


1. On Some Coins illustratin’^ the History of Oujar at** By the Rev. Dr. 
Geo P. Taylor, M. A., D. D#, Gujarat College Magazine — page 78. 

2. J&ic2. 

8. N.S.'t^o.XXll, 
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Ahmadabad, but at Shahjahanabad, he proceeds : “For the 
coins of Bedar Bakht I have referred to, — we have I think, 
an exact parallel in Nadir ShSih’s issue of 1152 A. H. It is 
well known that Nadir Shah had no connection with Gujarat. 
He conquered Dehll and imprisoned ilie Emperor. Watson 
(B. G. page 322) says, ‘except that coin was struck in Nadir’s 
name, the collapse of Mughal power caused little change in 
Gujarat’ It is probably just as true to say that the collapse 
of Mughal power caused no change in Gujarat. Ahmadabad 
was in joint possession of the powerful Momin Kh an and the 
Maratha Rangoji. Neither of them was likely to recognize 
a foreign invader to the extent of striking coins in his name. 
Nadir Shah is said to have converted a portion of the plunder 
of Dehll into coin at Shahjahanabad, and from the similarity 
of style of the Ahmadabad to the other pieces of the invader, 
probability seems to be on the side of the Ahmadabad as well 
as the coins with other “Mint” names being all struck at one 
time in Delili.” 

The last word on the subject however has not been said. 
I, therefore, venture to suggest that the clue to this problem 
lies in the pages of MirM-i'Ahmadl^ and supports the pro- 
visional explanation offered by Rodgers. I give below the 
relevant Persian text^ and its translation^. 

iiy^ dhi yy y} isS J'^.l b ) tswl 

^*** — y 

*jy| kSJU. 3 SU 42^1^ )i 4^UaJU CJU-JD 

U»^L» y SUyilj SS Iswiy ( f ) 

^lo JlUL..! y y t3^b) oli> 

jJjIpI ci^Al 4 ^UIU -c-jUA ^la. \yy 

^U> 3^4. . ct-iJ y ^^Ae\ 

yd ^^y^ C5^*) 1 

^ iJ^)) yy} jXim 

— fcj** 1?;!^ ySi ^;j5 iC. y jjj 

1. Mirot^UAhmadl^ Persian h-xt. r-*Uted by Syed Nawal Ali, M.a , 
Qaekwad*8 Oriental Soiies, Volume XXXIV, paFsage (1) page 252, passage (21 

page 265. 

2. To my knowledge no En^lisb translation of the part of Mirdt-i* 
A^madi hag been pablished ; henoa I ba\re gitrea my owa traaslatlon. 

9 
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(1) ‘‘Emperor (Shahanshah) Nadir Shah, who had come 
from Persia with a big army with intention of making a trip 
to the spring-like garden of India, reached forty hoi 
from the capital (Darul-^ilafat) and after engagement in a 
big battle, peace was established. Hostility turned into 
friendship and both the kings got an occasion like the assembl- 
ing of the sun and the moon ; and they entered the capital 
(Darul-^ilafat) together; and the two planets appeared in 
conjunction on the A%ad Burj of Arak fort. Even though the 
events which took place there, and in other countries have no 
place in the writing of this book, which is written to narrate 
the history of the province of Gujarat, yet this information 
has been given here because so long as Nadir Shah was in the 
capital (Darul-t^ilafat), coins, that is daraham and dinaner 
bearing on one side the following verse, were struck in some 
towns of India : — 

“He is the Sultan over the Sultans of the world ; the king 
of kings, Nadir, the lord of conjunction ($ahib Qiran),,. And 
on the other side : “God preserve the kingdom’* and the name 
of the place of the mint. On the sixteenth day of the sacred 
month of Muharram in the year one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two some such rupees and asharafis were struck in the 
mint at Ahmadabad. 

(2) “On the twentieth day of the month of ^afar of that 
year. Nadir Shah had proceeded towards Persia ; and the king- 
ship was again confirred on that holy emperor ; and hence 
sacred orders, announcing his departure and conferring powers 
on the governors and civil officers of the empire were issued. 
M(5min Wian on receiving such an order in his name, went to 
Jama Masjid on the day of Jum'd, The ^kaftb recited 
pleasing Khutbd adorned with the titles of thaf holy, noble 
and great emperor in the presence of the high and the low 
and was presented with a robe of honour. Coins in the name 
of that benevolent emperor were also struck in the mint (Daru- 
l-«arb) and hence the asharafis and rupees became lustrous. 
As coins in the name of Nadir Shah had not been struck in 
great numbers at Ahmadabad, they were broken. But at 
present, Arcot (Arkati) coins brought from the Deccan have 
been made current, which have become mixed up with different 
kinds of ancient and new coins of other countries, and hence 
they are scarcely seen.” 

According to Mirdt^uAhmadi, therefore, these coins were 
struck, not at Dehli, but at Ahmadabad, as evidenced by the 
coins themselves. Mirat-i-Almadi has been unanimously 
acclaimed to be a remarkable, important and reliable historical 
work. “It is considered very important from a historical 
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point of view as the author narrates events of which not only 
was he an eye-witness, but in the happenings of which 
either he, his father or his friends took part, and thus made 
history.’*.' Says Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “For the half century 
following the death of Aurangzeb (in 1707), the Mlrat gives 
the fullest history of the civil wars among the Mughal 
generals, the Maratha incursions, and the natural cala- 
mities and popular disorders which attended the fall of the 
Mughal empire in that province. In fact we have no 
such complete, graphic and systematic account of that 
decline and fall in ^ny of our provinces.” * The author of 
this history, All Muhammad Khan, who was educated at 
Ahmadabad, was appointed Superintendent of Cloth-market 
on the death of his father and eventually became Ditoan of the 
province of Gujarat in A. H. 1161 (A. D. 1747), that is, nine 
years after the invasion of Nadir Shah. The details about the 
legend on the coins, the exact date on which they were minted 
and information about breaking up this currency after the 
departure of Nadir Shah, indicate first hand knowledge. The 
historian specifically says that the events which took place at 
the time of Nadir Shfih’s invasion have no connection with the 
history of Gujarat and yet be refers to them only because 
coins in the name of the invader were struck in Ahmadabad 
mint. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the version 
of this historian, which I submit must be accepted as correct 
without any reservation. It can, therefore, be concluded that 
Nadir Shah’s coins of xMimadabad mint were struck at 
Ahmadabad. 

The arguments advanced by Mr. Masters may be briefly 
considered. The motive for striking these coins need not 
necessarily have been recognition of foreign invader and could 
as well have been the instinct of self preservation, a powerful 
force governing actions of man, which may have prompted 
those in power at Ahmadabad to adopt this course as a 
stratagem, to play upon the vanity of the conqueror, if he 
invaded their city and thereby to try to save it from the calamity 
which overtook DehlT. The argument based on style is of 
doubtful value and looses its significance in view of the evidence 
from a reliable original source. I, therefore, submit that these 
coins were struck at Ahmadabad, which mint name they boar, 
and not at Shahjahanabad as suggested by Mr. Masters, 

1. Diwan Bahadur, K. M. Jhaveri. M A., LL. B., at page 7.il, Vol, 2. Part 
4, of hit OujaraM translation of Mirnt^i’‘Ahm(idh published by Gujarat Verna- 
cular Booiety. 

Foreword, by Jadunath Sarkar, 0. 1. K., to Mirtlt’i.lfmiad'i Perdian 
tort, Pert H, Gaek wad’s Oriental Series, Volume XXXIV, 



COINS STRUCK BY THE EARLY ARAB GOVERNORS 

OF SIND 


By Mahamahoi'Adhyaya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath 
Reu, Jodhpur 

In the time of Walid, the Caliph, Hajjaj, Viceroy of the 
Eastern Proviticesof the Caliphate, sent Imad-ud-din Muham- 
mad (son of Qasim), who was his cousin and also son-in-law, 
with six thousand Syrian horse, against Dahir, the then ruler 
of Sind The latter had ere this defeated two commanders 
of Hajjaj sent to meet him. Muhammad arrived at Tatta 
in tlie autumn of 711 A. D. and after a number of encounters 
killed Daliir and completed his task within two years. This 
hold lasted actually up to 871 A. I)., whereafter two of the 
Arab chiefs established themselves independently, one at 
Multan and the other at Mansurah. The possession of the 
latter chief extended from Mansurah to the sea coast, which 
nearly comprised the territory now known as Sind province. 
Although b /th of them were virtually independent, yet they 
were nominally supposed to be under the allegiance of the 
Caliphs upto the 11th century A. D. when Mahmud of Ghazni 
began to devastate Noithern India, 

After the death of Walid, the Caliph, his successors 
appointed successive governors of Sind of whom J unaid 
(724 to 743 A. D.) carried his arms farther into India. 

We learn from ‘Fatahul Baldan’ that Junaid, the 
governor of Sind, sent his army against Marmad (Marwar), 
Mandal, Dalmag (perhaps Kamlej of Bombay Presidency), 
Barus (Bharoch), Ujjain, Malwa, Baharimad (Bahadmer), 
Albelmal (Bhinmal) and Jajra (Gujrat). 

Further, a copper grant of Kalachuri Saiiivat 490 (V. S. 
795 5=739 A.D.^ of Pulakesi (Avanijanasraya) of Lata (Gujarat), 
a feudatory of the Chalukyas of Biidami, states that the Tajiks 
(Arabs), with the help of their swords, ravaged Sind, Kutchh, 
Sorath (southern Kathiawar) and the territories of Chavadas, 
Mauryas, Gurjaras etc., and in order to conquer the Deccan, 
they first invaded Navasari (in Gujrat). But Pulakesi, after 
a stiff resistance, succeeded in defeating him and for this act 
of bravery Vallabharaja honoured him wdth the grant of four 
titles viz : — “DakshinSpathasadhara’* (support of the Deccan), 
‘‘Chalukkikulrdaukara (Jewel of the Chalukya dynasty), 
“Prithvi-vnllabha’* (beloved, of the Earth), and “Anivartaka* 
nivartayitfi’* (repeller of the unrepclled). 
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As Junaid was the governor of Sind from 724 to 743 
A. D, and Pulakesi ruled from 731 to 739 A. D., it is clear 
that they were contemporaries and the events mentioned above 
might have taken place in their times. 

From the Gwalior inscription of Pratihara Bhoja-deva, 
we learn that in the time of Nagabhat^a I (Nagavaloka), 
‘Valacha* (the Baluchis) invaded Marwar from Sind. 

About 6,585 silver coins of the early governors of Sind, 
belonging to the 7th and 8th centuries of the Christian era, 
were unearthed at Mandore, (the old capital of Marwar), 
Chohatan (in Mallani, a district of Marwar adjoining Sind) 
and Degana (a town in Mt rta district, in the north east of 
Marwar). A number of thtse coins have bee n deciphered and 
full particulars of the coins in question, along wiih the iiflimes 
of the Arab governors of Sind in whose names they were 
struck, are given below. 

Further, as far as we know, there is not a single known 
collection, which has such a large number of these coins. 

These are small and thin silver coins measuring 0.4 of an 
inch (or about 10 millimeters)* in diameter. Their weight isabout 
7 to 9 grains’ (or *453 to *5S3 grammes), the thickness isl/28th 
of an inch and they contain the legend in Arabic characters. 

Further, some of them show the mark of the crescent, but 
on others it is left out owing to their tiny size. 


(7) Coin of Amir Abdullah 


Obverse 

Reverse 

If] «illf 



jy-j 

iSl H 

^ VI «VI 



Ld ilah il 

Muhamad 

lillah vahad hu 

Rasul 

Id shartk lah 

Allah al Amir 


Abdullah^ 


Pli IX. I 

(2) Coin of VaJi Ahdvilah 


01/ 



yM f 


1-2. o! them differ a little in weight and aim, but the dllfeteao. i, 


negligible. 
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Ta lillah vall^ 
Abdullah 
va Ndiir. 


Lillah 

Muhamad 

Basul 

Allah 

Omar 


(S) Coin of Muhamad 


PI. IX. a 


ali b 

itit 




Jy, 

J4SBU0 

Yd lillah hah 

Lillah 

Muhamad 

Muhamad 

Va Ndsir 

Raiul 

Allah 

Muhamad 

Obverse 

Reverse 

(4) Coin of Banu Amrawiya 

tfli b 

till 




J,., 

iW 

).* 

yd lillah Banu 

Lillah 

Amrdviydh 

Muhamad 

Alnait 

Rasul 
Allah - 
Omar. 

(5) Coin of Banu Miviya 

^ HJO u 





‘^0 


*>1 


. - j* 

ya lillah Banu 

mah 

Aliviviyah 

Muhamad 


PI* iX* 3 


PI. IX. 4 


1. Owing to the tiny size of these coins foil legend is not 
imi^msed on each and every coin ; we have however given the fnU reading 
ascertainsa from a number of opine. 
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Alnatr 

Rutul 

Aliah 

AH 

PI. IX. 5 

(G) Coin of Banu A^^durrahman 

ykm b 




r*** j 

IVI 

yd lilldh Banu 

T Allah 

Abdurrahman 

Muhamad 

va Ndsir. 

(7) Coin of Muhammad^ 

Ra^fd 

Alldh 

Abdurrahman 

PI IX. 6 


m 



^ 

> 

sJri 

Yd lilldh N{x%r 

Lilldh 

Muhamad 

Muhamad 

va Ndsir 

Ra^fd 

Alldh 

Muhamad, 


PI. IX. 7 

The differences occuring in the readings given above from 
the readings printed in the catalogue complied by Chas. J. 
Rodgers have been thoroughly chcck< d and found to be correct. 

We hope some scholar will kindly publish the actual 
dates of the governorships of the persons, whose names are 
found on these coins. 

In conclusion we may add that we will try to examine 
the remaining coins of this hoard and will publish the result in 
this journal in due course. 


1* The coins of this Ijpe differ from those mentioned above, hence tl 
iB probable that they belonf to different persons. Farther there is alto 
a difference in the last letter of the first line on the obverse of these coins and 
on ahe reverse the fourth line differs in full. 



MACHINE-MADE COINS OF HYDERABAD. 


By Mr. Hurmuz Kaus, Hydehabad 

In his article, ‘‘The Story of Hyderabad Coinage”, in 
the Indian States Forces Annual for 1943, Mr. H. C. H. 
Armsteaid, Ex-Mintninster of Hyderabad, says, “In the year 
1858 (1274 Hijri) all mints throughout India were abolished 
except those of a very few privileged States, and the two 
Government of India mints in Bombay and Calcutta. At 
the same time, the name and title of Delhi Emperor no longer 
appeared on the Hyderabad coiiiS, since the association which 
had hitherto existed between Delhi and Hyderabad was 
severed with the dissolution of the Moghul Empire.” 
Regarding the machine-made coins he says, “But in 1895 
(1312 Hijri) the first minting machinery was introduced, and 
a class of coin known as “Charkhi” made its appearance”. 

In his “Notes on the Handminting of the Coins of India”,' 
Mr. Faramji K. Viccaji, Ex- Assistant Mintmaster of the 
Hyderabad Mint, says that the 1312 Hijri Charkhi Rupees 
were the first machine-made and milled coins of Hyderabad. 
It is curious to note that both these gentlemen, so closely 
connected with the minting of Hyderabad coins, should be 
unaware of the fact, that, the Charkhi rupee of 1312 Hijri is 
not the first machiue-made coin of Hydtrrabad. Capt. P. S. 
Tarapore has published a rupee of 1305 Hijri and 21 R. Y., 
in this Jour Hid, Vol V Part I, June I U 3, Plate V. Coin no 14, 
which he rightly tksrribes as decidedly the first machine-made 
coin of H)deiHbad. Fortunately I j) 0 ssess a proof in copper 
PI. VIII B> aiiswcrii g exactly to ( np». Tarapore’s description 
of his coin, and is evidently the proof, approved and accepted, 
for the first machine made coin of Hyderabad. 

Mr. Manik Rao, the author of BuBtan-e-Aeajia,^ describe^ 
and illustrates the Charkhi rupee referred to by Mr. Armstead, 
but is silent regarding the rupee mentioned by Capt. P. S. 
Tarapore. Mr. Manik Rao also gives the date of introduction 
of minting machinery us 1312 Hijri. Pobably Mr. Armstead’s 
source of information is Mr. Manik Rao’s book Bmtan^e- 


1. lU ' ' n the Iland^minting of the Coins of India** by K. Vlooajl, H. 
0. 8., Aflsk. Saporiulon^ient, H, H. The Nizam’s Miut, writtea in London at 
the snggefifcion Mr E A, Smith in *800/97, and printed for private oiroulft" 
tion by A. V. Pill li d Sous, Hyderabad, Deooan, in 1908. 

2. •*Bustaf^e-Asafla** by Manik Rao Yithal Rao. Printed by Anwar-nl- 
lilam Press, Hyderabad, Deooan. 1827 Hijri. 
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Asafia, an exhaustive work on Hyderabad of the last century, 
compiled from authentic and official sources. 

The following is a free translation of a note which 
appeared in “Musheer-c-Decean’*,^ an Urdu daily of Hyder- 
abad, dated the 17th Sha’aban 1314 Hijri, corresponding to 
2 1 St January 1896 : — 


‘ COUPLETS FOR THE NEW COINS.*» 


“We remember to have mentioned in one of our back 
numbers that couplets were required and proposed for the 
new coins. Hence Maharaja Kishen Pershad Bahadur,^ a 
cultured nobleman of Hyderabad and a poet of distinction, 
composed a couplet for the new coins, on which commentaries 
have appeared in Journals like “Ab-e-Zar”, but nothing has 
been decided as yet regarding the couplet. Persian scholars 
are also taxing their brains in composing couplets for the new 
coins/’ P'or the time being we mention the couplets composed 
by Syed Ghulam Bhika of Peshawar, whose poetic name is 
“Musafir”, which appeared in the daily “Vafadar” dated the 
1st January 1897. Some of the couplets are quite suitable 
for the coins, which are as follows : 


jyAXa. sU /'i-* 


( 2 ) 

V^SU JjU SLm (3) 

lcO.M |y 5 t^ SIm ^ , 43 

^yi.>nAJ| ^ *^3 ('^) 


Though all the above couplets are suitable for the new coins, 
we prefer No. 4., as it shows plainly the virtues of our august 
Ruler. We hope that our popular Nawab Madar-ul-Maham 
Bahadur and the Mint Committee would kindly approve of 
this couplet for the new coins”. 


The Charkhi rupee described and illustrated by Mr. 
Armstead and Mr. Manik Rao does not show the denomination. 

I have several coins of this period dating from 1312 to 1318 
Hijri p|. VIII B, 2 - “Musheer-e-Deccan” of 27th Muharram 1314 
Hijri corresponding to the 9th July 1896, protests against the 
issue of coins not showing denominations, and also suggests that 
the new coins of Hyderabad should not only show the 
denominations, but also the bust of the Ruler on the obverse. 

1 . Mnsheer^e-Deocan** is the oldest dailj of Hyderabad. It was formerly 
known as '^Deooaa Panoh”, but from 2l8t March 1892 it was renamed 
'Musheer-e-Deooaa*’. 

2 Yamin-ns-Saltanat, Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur . fC. 0. I. , 
Ci. 0. 1. E., was the hereditary Paishkar of Hyd rabad and was also the 
President of H. B. H. The Nizam’s Executive OouuoU. His poetic name 
ie “Shad”. 

10 
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From the above facts it is concluded, 

(1) that, minting machinery was first introduced in 1305 
Hijri (1887/88 A. D.) and not in 1312 Hijri (1894/95 A, D.), 
as mentioned by Mr, Armstead and Mr. Manik Rao. 

(2) that, Capt P. S. Tarapore's coin No 14 is decidedly 
the first machine-made coin of Hyderabad. Mr. Armstead’s 
Fig. 3, Mr Manik Rao’s Fig. 1 and my Fig 2, all three showing 
no denominations, belong to the second issue of the ‘machine- 
made coins of Hyderabad. 

(3) that, Capt. P. S. Tarapore’s Nos. 15 to 19, showing 
denominations belong to the third issue of the machine-made 
coins of Hyderabad. 

(4) that, couplets like those found on the coins of the 
Mughal Emperors were suggested for the coins of Hyderabad 
also, but were not approved by the authorities. 

(5) that, it was suggested to show the effigy of the Ruler 
on the coins of Hyderabad, but this was also not approved by 
the authorities. 

(0) that, the first machine-made coin of Hyderabad (Capt. 
P. S. Tarapore’s No. 14) was in circulation for a very short 
time, hence it is extremely rare. 



IDENTITY OF KACHAGUl^TA 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

The identity of KSchagupta has been baffling the 
historians and numismatists of Ancient India for nearly a 
century. We cannot even now say that we are in a position 
to solve the problem. It would be however desirable to sum 
up our knowledge and to test the various theories in the light 
of recent discoveries, especially of the Bayana hoard of 
Gupta coins. 

Before we proceed to discuss the problem, it will be conve- 
nient to give a brief account of the coins of Kachagupta. The 
only type known till recently was the following : — 

Obverse ; King, nimbate standing to left, wearing a 
close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, earrings, 
necklace and armlets, holding Chahradhvaja in 
left hand and offering oblations on altar with 
the right. Under king’s left arm, written 
vertically, Kaeho gamavajityx divam hatmahhi- 
ruitamalrjayati. 

Reverse : Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate standing to left on a 
circular, mat wearing aarf, bodice, upper garment, 
earrings, necklace and armlets, holding lotus in 
the fight hand and cornucopiae in the left. 
Symbol on the left, but in the centre and not 
at the top. On the right, Sarvarojochchhetia. 

In the Bayana hoard, 15 coins of this type were found, 
along with one of a slightly different variety showing minor 
variations. The main type is the same, but the king wears 
a dhoti and the goddess on the reverse holds a pdna instead 
of the flower in the right hand. 

The weight of these coins varies from 111 to 118 grains, 
which is the case with the coins of Samudragupta as well. 
The figure of the king is strikingly similar to that of Samudra- 
gupta. 

The different views about the attribution of the coins of 
Kacha may be mentioned here at the outset. The early view 
that KScha is the same as Ghatotkacha, the father of Chan- 
dragupta I, is no longer advocated by any scholar. There 
can be no doubt that Ghatotkacha was a mere feudatory and 
did not issue any coins whatsoever. On most coins, the kin^s 
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name is clearly spelt as Kacha and not as Kacha, and it is 
very unlikely that Ghatotkacha could have ever been con- 
tracted into Kacha. 

There is ample evidence to show that Kacha was a ruler 
of the Gupta dynasty and ruled not far from the time of 
Samudragiipta. His coins have been found along with the 
coins of early Gupta emperors; the 25 coins of the Tanda 
hoard contained the coins only of Chandragupta I, 
Samudragupta and Kacha ; the constitution of the hoard 
suggests that all these rulers belonged to the same dynasty 
and were not far removed in time from one another.' 

' The posture and attitude of Kacha resembles that of 
Samudragupta on the Standard type and the standing goddess 
on the reverse is remarkably similar to the standing deity on 
the reverse of the Tiger-slayer and Asvamedha types of 
Samudragupta. 

At present there are two main views about the attribution 
of the Kacha coins. According to one school Kacha was identical 
with Samudragupta ; according to the other he was different 
from him, but came soon either before or after him. The 
evidence is unfortunately not sufficiently conclusive to decide 
in favour of either view. How evenly balanced are the argu- 
ments in this controversy can be easily understood when we 
note how a scholar like V, A. Smith veered from one view 
to another more than once.* 

In favour of the identity of Kacha with Samudragupta 
it can be pointed out 

(a) how the average weight of his coins is the same as that 
of the other types of Samudragupta, viz, about 116 grains ; 

(b) how his obverse legend Kacho gamavajitya karmahhir- 
uttamair'divam jtiyatl is merely a paraphrase of the obverse 
legend Apratiratho vijitya kshitim Bucharitair divam jayati^ 
occurring on the Archer type of Samudragupta ; 

(c) how the reverse of his coins is closely similar to that 
of the reverse of the Tiger-slayer and Asvamedha ty|)es of 
Samudragupta ; 

1. J. R vJ. S., 1889, p, 40. Id the small hoard found in Balia ooins of 
Samudragupta and Kacha alone wore found, suggesting that both lived not 
far from each other and bclouged to the same djrnast/. in the Bajana hoard of 
coins, in whioli Gupta emperors alone wore ropreseuted, we find 16 coins of 
Kaoha, as agaiust 0 of Chandragupta 1 and 178 of Samudragapta* 

2. In 7. R. I . .s\, I8t)9, pp, 76-76 Smith advocated the identitj of Kaoha 
and Samudragupta ; in J 11, a. <S., 1893 p. 96 he accepted Rapaon’s view that 
the two were difierent ; in L A. 1902 pp. 269-60 we find him veering to hli 
earlier view that the two were identical. Fleet and Allan aooept the identity 
9 l the two rulers. C L L, ITJ., p. 27 ; B, ii/. C., G. D,, Introduction, p. xxxU. 
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(d) how the reverse legend on the Kacha coins, mrvarajo^ 
ehchhetta is an epithet invariably given to Samudragupta alone 
in the Gupta records ; ^ 

(e) and how the difference in name need not be an 
insuperable obstacle in the identity of the two rulers. 
Devagupta and Chandragupta are known to have been both 
the names of the famous Vikramaditya ; in the same way 
Kacha may have been the original and familiar name of 
Samudragupta, the latter title being adopted by him when 
the Gupta empire eventually extended to the Bay of Bengal. 

The above arguments are not however conclusive. Thus 
(a) can only show that Kacha cannot be later than the time of 
Chandragupta II, when the average weight of the Gupta gold 
coins went up to 125 or 126 grains. Argument (b) is also 
inconclusive ; for mere paraphrasing of a legend need not 
prove identity. The legend in question occurs in almost the 
same form on the Swordsman type of Kumar agupta I, where 
we have Gamavajitya sucliaritaih Kumaragupto divam jayati. 
Surely we cannot argue that Kumaragupta I is identical with 
Kacha or Samudragupta because of the above striking resem- 
blance in the wording of the legends. Argument (c) can only 
show that Kacha coins were issued soon after the Tiger-slayer 
and the Asvamedha types of Samudragupta ; they may have 
been issued by him or by his successor or by a rival. 

Arguments (d) and (e) are weighty ; they render it pro- 
bable that Samudragupta may have had like Chandragupta II, 
two names, and both may have been accepted for his 
coinage ; the epithet of Kacha, mrvarajoohchhettat would show 
that he is to be identified with Samudragupta to whom alone 
it is given in the official Gupta inscriptions. 

These arguments however are not conclusive, and we are 
inclined to think it more probable that Kacha was different 
from Samudragupta. Chandragupta had no doubt another 
familiar name, viz. Devagupta. But he never allowed it to 
appear on his coinage. One may wonder whether Samudra- 
gupta would have permitted his familiar name to appear on 
his coins, supposing he had one such. Sarvarajochchhettd was no 
doubt made a special title of Samudragupta, but only by later 


1. In tha Poona and Rithar plates of Prabhavatignpta, sarvarujoohehheNn 
I'a given as an epithet of Chandragupta II. These plates betray gross oarelesi- 
nesB ; for instance, they describe Chandragupta I and even Bamndragapta as 
mere Maharajas ; we need not therefore conclude that the title safvarujochchhettd 
vraB really used of any ruler other than Sainadragnpta merely on the strength 
of these Vakataka records. 
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Gupta records. Samudragupta himself did not adopt that 
title and there is nothing impossible in its being adopted by an 
immediate successor of the great emperor, prior to its being 
assigned to him hy his later successors. 

The following arguments tend to show that Kacha was 
different from Samudragupta. 

(1) Gupta emperors have used different hirudas on the 
obverse and reverse of their coins; but as far as the personal or 
proper name is concerned, it is one and the same for each ruler, 
and it occurs under his arm. This circumstance would render 
it very probable, — but not certain, — that Kacha, which occurs 
under the arm of the issuer, is his personal name and that he 
is therefore different from Samudragupta, who generally puts 
his own name Samudra or Samudragupta at that place. 

(2) ChaJcradhvaja of Kacha is quite peculiar to him and 
occurs on the coins of no other Gupta emperor. This gives a 
particular individuality to Kacha and suggests, — but does not 
prove, — that Kacha is quite distinct from other known Gupta 
emperors, who do not put this banner on their coins. 

(3) If Kacha were identical with Samudragupta. his 
chakradhvaja should have occurred on some other types of 
Samudragupta. It however occurs on none of them. 

(4) Similarly, if we accept the identity of Kacha with 
Samudragupta, it is difficult to explain why Kacha, the 
familiar name of the emperor, should be confined to the 
Chakradhvaja type and why it should occur on none of his 
other numerous types like the Standard or the Archer type, 
where the name is engraved under the arm. 

The assumption that Kacha was different from Samudra- 
gupta does not however solve the problem ; it only renders it 
more complicated as no such Gupta ruler is known either to 
epigraphy or to literature. Several official Gupta genealogies 
have been handed down to us ; they are however unaware of 
any such ruler. 

R. D. Banerji was of opinion that Kacha coins are 
commemorative medals issued by Samudragupta in memory 
of a brother who had died in the war of liberation ^ This is 
(juite an ingenious theory ; sarvardjoehchhettd on the reverse may 
suggest the name of the issuer and Kacha on the obverse the 
name of the person commemorated. The artistic excellence 
and the numismatic originality displayed by the type may be 
explained by the assumption that Samudragupta issued the 
commemorative pieces late in his reign. 

I. The Aqv of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 9-10 
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Commemorative coins or medals are not however known 
to Hindu tradition and there is no evidence to show that 
Samudragupta had really a brother named Kacha, who was 
killed in the Kushana war. A passage in the Bhavishyottara* 
purana no doubt suggests that Kacha was a half brother of 
Samudragupta, but this passage seems to be n I9th century 
forgery and has not yet been traced to the original.^ 

Numismatic evidence makes it quite certain that Kacha 
coins are undoubtedly later in time than the Standard and 
Archer types of Samudragupta ; we cannot therefore suppose 
that Kacha was a brother ot Samudragupta, who disputed his 
succession and was successful in ruling for a short time towards 
the beginning of Samudragupta s reign. If Kacha was 
different from Samudragupta, as seems very probable, we must 
place him later than that emperor, for the reverse of his coins 
undoubtedly presupposes the reverse of the Tiger-slayer and 
the A^vamedha types of vSamudragupta. which were both issued 
towards the end of the reign of that emperor. 

Literary tradition knows of Rarnagupta as being the 
eldest son and the immediate successor of Samudragupta; he 
is however unknown to both coins and inscriptions. Numis- 
matic evidence shows that Kacha was most probably 
different from Samudragupta and came soon after the end of 
his reign; he is however not known to inscriptions and literature. 
The problem of Rarnagupta may become easier to understand 
and solve if we assume that he is identical with Kachagupta. 

Chandragupta had an additional name Devagupta; 
Rarnagupta too may have had an additional name, Kachagupta. 
Or Kachagupta may have been the real name of the miscreant 
elder brother of Chandragupta, and later clerical error may 
have transformed it into Kama, as has been suggested by Dr. 
D. R, Bhandarkar.* A little carelessness resulting in the 
dropping of the horizontal stroke of Jea, which is just like crossing 
a t in the English script, -will convert hi into ni; cha can become 
ma if the pen slips to the left just beyond the loop of cha. 
Kacha need not be rejected as an unknown name; in contem- 
porary times two rulers of a family ruling near Ajanta as the 
feudatories of the Vakatakas are known to have borne it.* 
If we assume that Rarnagupta of literary tradition is identical 
with Kachagupta of coins, we can very well explain the 
numismatic peculiarities of the Kacha coins. 

(a) Kacha succeeded Samudragupta; his coin type also 
presupposes the Tiger-slayer and the A^varnedha types of that 

1. J. N. S. Vol. V, PP 33-7; vol VI. 34-37 

2. Malaviya Gommemotrative VolunHf p. 20.5. 

8. 4. 8. W. IV. p 129 
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great emperor, which were issued towards the end of his long 
reign. 

(b) It is but natural that at the bsginning of his reign 
Kacha should have decided to paraphrase one of the popular 
legends of his father by making some suitable modifications 
in it. 

( c ) The hiruda on the reverse sarvarajochohetta had not 
yet been used for Samudragupta. Kacha may have adopted 
it as an earnest of his desire to conquer more kings and excel 
Bis father. To us who know the subsequent history and fate of 
Kachagiipta, this title may appear presumptuous; but he may 
well have scored some victories which may have justified this 
title before he was trapped in a distant Punjab fort. 

( d ) Kachngupta alias Rarnagupta had a short reign ; this 
is quite in keeping with the relative rarity of his coins and 
can also explain why they are confined to one type only. 

( e ) The metrology of Kacha coins shows that they were 
issued before 125 grains standard was popularized by Chandra- 
gupta II, probably in the latter half of his reign. And this 
condition is completely satisfied by identifying Kachagupta of 
the coins with Rarnagupta of the literary tradition. 

( f ) One can also understand how in the Tanda hoard of 
25 Gupta coins only two belonged to the reign of Chandra- 
gupta I and the remainders were more or Icfs equally divided 
between A^vamedha and Tiger-slayer types of Samudragupta 
and those of Kacha.' Kacha coins came soon after the Asva- 
medha coins of Samudragupta, which were issued towards the 
end of his reign. 

( g ) Kacha alias Rarnagupta may have been a Vaishnava 
like his younger brother, Chandragupta ; hence his chahradhvaja. 

( h ) The name of Kacha has been deliberately eliminated 
from later Gupta records; similar considerations may be respon- 
sible for his coin type not being imitated by any later ruler. 

(i) The non-occurrence of his name in officiaT Gupta 
genealogies may be due to their desire to leave out a collateral, 
who was a disgrace to the family. Collaterals are frequently 
left out in Gupta genealogies as preserved in official seals ; 
Skandagupta for instance is left out in the Bhitari seal 
genealogy. 

Known numismatic and literary data and traditions can 
best be explained by assuming that Kachagupta is different 
from Samudragupta and identical with Rarnagupta of the 
literary tradition, who was the predecessor of Chandragupta 
II. More evidence is however necessary before this hypothesis 
can be accepted as a historical fact. 

1. J,B. A, S., 1898, p. i^I, A., 1902, p. 269 • 



COIN LEGENDS OF GUPTA EMPERORS AND 
VISHNUSAHASRANAMA. 

Dr. B. Ch. Chkabra, Government Epigraphist, 
OOTACAMUND. 

The title of tliis paper no doubt souiids rather strange. 
The reader may wonder as to what connection there is between 
a mere stotra like the Vishnusahasranama and the coin legends 
of the Gupta Emperors. The observations that follow may 
answer the query. Ma3bc, it is all my fancy ; but the simila- 
rities noticed are so striking and so numerous that I cannot 
resist the temptation of placing them before the scholars for 
their consideration. 

This is ^^ow I came upon them. The phrase %vayam ch=: 
apratirathah, qualifying Chandragupta II, in the Bhitari pillar 
inscription of Skandagupta, * once arrested my attention. 
‘Looking intensely at the words’, as Ruskin would, I began to 
suspect something uncanny about the expression. What exactly, 
I mused, is the force and the significance of here ? 

Chandragupta IPs father, Samudragupta, we know, is 
described as prithivyam^apratirathiBya in his own Allahabad 
pillar inscription'^ as well as in several inscriptions of his 
successors,^ This phrase has been rendered as ‘-who had no 
antagonist [of equal power) in the world” ^ by Dr. J. F. Fleet, 
who has likewi5-e translated svayam ch-^ apratirathah by “and 
who was himself without an antagonist [of equal pnweirf\^ 
Fleet does not seem to have attached any special significance 
to %vayam here. Apparently it cannot be something correspond- 
ing to prithivya)n that precedes the word apratiratha in the 
case of Samudragupta. And it would be absurd to think of 
Samudragupta being apratiratha ‘not by himself’ as opposed 
to his son who was ‘himself’ apratiratha^ a contrast that is 
suggested by Fleet’s translation. Nor can we dismiss this 
svayam as something casual or thoughtless on the part of the 
composer of the inscription, because it is found not in one but 

1. Fleet’s Otipta Inscriptions p. 58, toxfe lino 4. He first omitted cUa in tbo 
reading, but later admitted its oxictence, on comparison with tbo same ex- 
pression occurring in the BbitarT copper-silver seal of Kumaragupta IX [Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 1890, p. 226, note 3). The BbitarT pillar inscription has 
helped in restoring the corresponding text in the Bilsad pillar iuscription of 
Kumaragupta I (Fleet, h c , p. 43) and the Bihar pillar inscription of Skanda- 
gupta (ibid., p. 50). On the analogy of these records, we may presume that 
the fragmentary Mathura stone inscription, ascribed to Chandragupta II 
himself, had also svayain ch^tlpratirathcna in its proper place (Ibid., p, 27). 

2. Fleet. 1. c. p. 8. text line 24 . 3. Ibid., pp. 26, 43. 49. etc. 

4. Ibid., p. 14. C- IWd.,p.64. 

11 
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in several inscriptions spread over a century.' It is not likely 
that the authors of the other inscriptions blindly copied the 
mistake of the writer of the one inscription. The conclusion is 
that the author of the phrase nvayam chssapratirathah has 
deliberately used the adjunct $vayam and that he thereby 
wished to convey something of a more definite nature than 
merely ‘himself*. 

Now, the only other sense assigned to svayam is that which 
is more commonly denoted by sakshatf meaning ‘personified* 
or ‘incarnate*. And this, I fancied, is what is intended in the 
phrase svayath ch^^apratirathak. It follows from this that the 
term apratiratha in this case has to be taken as a substantive 
and not as an adjective. It is here that the Vishnusahasranama 
showed me the light and dispelled all my doubt. For I found 
therein that Apratiratha figures as one of the thousand names 
of the God Vishnu. 

Aniruddho^spratirathah 
Pradyumnos^mUavikrama/i \\ (verse 68) 

We shall presently revert to Amitavikrama of the 
hemistich. Concentrating on Apratiratha for the present, with 
this clue in hand, we can unhesitatingly translate the phrase 
under discussion as “and who was Apratiratha incarnate’’.* 

Judging from the known records, the epithet Apratiratha^ 
so far as the imperial Gupta family is concerned, is known 
to have been borne by only two members, namely Samudra- 
gupta and his son Chandragupta 1 1. In the case of the 
former, it is qualified by the adjunct prithivydm, while in that 
of the latter, it is distinguished by svayam prefixed to it. 
Taking each independently, there can be no objection, in 
the case of Samudragupta, to its being translated as Fleet 

1. Some of these insoriptions have already been referred to in note 1 
above. To that list may be added the Nfilandu clay seals of Knmaragupta II. 

Nalanda and its Epigraphical Material, No. 66 of 
the Memoirs of the Arch, Survey of India, p. 6(). Similar seals of Budhagupta, 
Naraiimhagapta, Valnyagapta (Aid., pp. C4, 65, 67) and Vishiiagapta 
hid,, Vol. X WI, p. 2.S9), when complete, must likewise have oontainea the 
phrase in question. 

2. It is well known that the indeclinable svayam is frequently used as a 
synonym of sdicshat both in literature and in epigraphy, Cf. for instance : 

Krodh'dndhaa-taaya tasya svaynm—iha jagatam^^ 
antaha9y=^nntako=*ham || 

(Bhatt a Nfirayaua’s VPnisarfihdra, III, 82.) 
and 

BhattdraJca^frt^LaJcnltia^milrttyu 
iapah^hriydlcd nda-pJiala-yradn tu / 
a vdtarad = viivam = anugrahliuth 

devah evayam BulamrigmihaniauliJIi || 

(Eyi, Ind,, Vol. I, p. 281, Terse 144 
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has done. In the case of Chandragupta II, however, it has 
to be rendered only as *Apratiratha incarnate*. In the light 
of the observations made further on in this paper, on the 
other hand, even Samudragupta’s epithet may justifiably 
be rendered as *[the veriest) Apratiratha {moving) on earth*. 
In other words, Chandragupta II was regarded as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, and so was perhaps also his father, 
Samudragiipta, poetically speaking, of course.^ The stress in 
both the cases is laid on the Apratiratha aspect of the divinity, 
which signifies ^a peerless warrior*. This epithet also occurs 
on the Archer type coins of Samudragiipta ; we shall revert 
to it at the end of this paper. 

It is quite obvious that the explanation offered here 
accords well with the known history of the Guptas. We 
know that Chandragupta Ii*s son Kiimaragupta I was regarded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. This is disclosed by the legend 
on the Lion-slayer type of his gold coins, which reads : — 

Salchshacl^iva Naranmho Siuhamahendro jayaty^misam^ 
Here he is clearly mentioned as •Narasirhha,**'^ which comes 
to the same thing. In his case the Narasirhha (Man-Lion) 
aspect of Vishnu is brought to the forefront. 

By a happy coincidence, very welcome light is thrown 
on the point at issue, namely the portrayal of Chandraglipta II 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. The superb hoard of Gupta gold 
coins recently unearthed at Hayana in the Bbaratpur State 
has yielded one unique specimen which Dr. A. S, Altekar, 
announcing the discovery, has named Chakravikrama type.* 
The scene depicted on the obverse of the coin represents, in 
the words of Dr. Altekar, “C'diandragupta II, receiving a 
divine gift from Vishnu”. We shall know more details of 
this interesting coin, when the full account of the hoard is 
published with proper illustrations. In the meantime, it may 
be realised that the available evidence raises Chandragupta II 


[1. Attention may here bo drawn to lino 28 ol the Allahabad pillar ins* 
oripllon of Samadragnpta, where his court poet Harisheiia actually describcB 
him as a god living on oarth, wh^ could be called human only because of hia 
following human conventions ; of. Lolca^samaya-kriy = rfnnvidli<lm-m<iira‘ 
mdnushasya loJca^dhdmno devasya. Edit r.] 

2. Allan’s OujHa Coins, pp 72-8, Plate XIV, 1-5. 

3. The addition of ica to sukilhil in tbo legend does not weaken the 
intended rUpaka (mataphor). It only introduces the necessary element of 
wfl)refe«Ar7 (Poetic Fancy). We have instances where sdlcshat, iva and svayam 
all the three, are used in one and the same expression, reinforciog the main 
idea. A typical example is afforded by Valmlkl’s Rdmuyana (Ayodbyrikdn<)a, 
n, 48), where Hama is described as sjibhri/rssityata-tdmr-dkshah stihshad 
Vishpur=::iva svayam. 4. J.N.S.L, Vol. VIII, p. 182. 

6. The Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, February 22, 1918, p. 01, 
where an enlarged photograph of the coin has also been reprodnoed, 
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to the position of a chosen favourite of Vishnu.^ No wonder 
then that we find him described in the records of his successors 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. All this, of course, indicates 
that he was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, deriving inspiration 
from that God alone and ascribing his successes to him. 

The divine glory with which we find Chandragupta II 
thus invested seems to have received wide recognition, for we 
find an echo of it even in a Buddhist record in the shape of a 
stone inscription discovered at Mandasor in the Gwalior State. 
The memory of the god-like monarch must have still been 
fresh in the minds of the people at the time when this record 
was incised. It is dated in the Malava Saihvat 524 (A. D. 
467-8), that is, about fifty years after the death of Chandra- 
gupta II. It speaks of him as Oovinda-vat khydta-guna-prabhdvaht 
‘as famous as Govinda (Vishnu) for the glory of his virtues’.* 

Before taking leave of this topic, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the two little words deva Sri with which the legends on 
many of Chandragupta ITs gold coins open : Beva-irt-maharajd* 
DhirdJaSrMJluindraguptitk^ It is remarkable that this adjunct 
of devasr'l is peculiar to Chandragupta I I’s coinage alone. It 
is unintelligible otherwise; but in the light of the foregoing 
discussion, its mystery is also solved, It means ‘imbued with 
the glory of Vishnu*. Deva ordinarily means ‘god*, but in the 
VUhiusalmrandma it figures also as a distinct name of Vishnu : 

Udhhavah Kshohhano Devah Srtgarbliah ParameSvarah ^y. 41) 

Mark the proximity of Beva to Sri in the text and then 
compare Bevahl of the coin legend. 

The light extends further and illuminates Bevaraja and 
Devagupta, the secondary names of Chandragupta II himself. 
They now lend themselves to be understood as ‘Vishnu in the 
form of a king’ and ‘one protected by Vishnu*. 

A person whose nobility of character is thus manifested 
is indeed above any mean act that is calculated to lower 
one in popular estimation. This, I think, is enough to discre- 
dit any theory that seeks, on dubious evidence, to accuse 

[1. In ray opinion Ghakravikrama type supports this view, as it shows 
Vishnu manifesting niinseif before Chandragupta as Krishi.ia did before 
Arjune. The type oan hardly b* desoribod as portraying Chandragupta II as 
an inoaination of Vishi.iu, as Dr. Chhabra has done earlier in this paragraph, 
probably because he had not then seen its photograph. Edito'^*] 

a. The ioaoriptiou has been edited by its disooverer, Mr. M. B. Garde, 
and is under publloation, It is to appear in Part I Vol. XXVII of the Epi. 
Ind. It is No. 7 of Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India^ and has 
been noticed in the Annual Ueport of the Archrrolnqicnl Survey of India tor 
1922-.':i, p. Ifi7. 

Allan’s (hipta Coins, pp, 24-31. 
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Chandragupta II of such gross misdeeds as killing his elder 
brother, seizing his kingdom and marrying his widow. ^ 

Coming back to the VishnusaJiasranama, my perusal of it 
is rewarded with additional enlightenment along the same 
lines, inasmuch as my doubts about the Gupta nomenclature 
have been cleared. The names and titles of some of the Gupta 
monarchs are admittedly unusual. They all find an explanation 
in the Vishmsalmranama. 

G'uptdf to start with the name of the progenitor of the 
dynasty, has puzzled many a scholar. Although it has been 
demonstrated by many that the name is Gupta and not 
Srlgupta,^ yet some scholars preferred to call him Srigupta.* 
Their contention is that Gupta by itself cannot be a name ; 
it can only be a name-ending in common with the other 
names. They, therefore, take as an integral part of the 
name and not as an honorific. This contention is ruled out by 
the fact that Gupta again is one of the thousand names of 
Vishnu : 

Guhyo Gahhiro Gahano Guptas ^Chakragadadharah 

( verse 58 ). 

Various inferences have been drawn from the term gupta 
both as name and as a name-ending with reference to the 
Guptas. It indicates their caste, social status and what not. 
The authors of The Cambridge Shorter History of India^ having 
said all that they had to say about the origin of the Guptas, 
wind up the statement by adding : “In any case the name Gupta 
suggests a humble origin.”^ Such uncharitable remarks serve 
to prove how much we have still to learn. 

The association of Guhya (Secret), Qahhlra (Profound) and 
Gahana (Mysterious) in the quoted text is a pointer to the proper 
interpretation of Gupta, which may thus confidently be rendered 
as ‘Hidden.’ All the four appellations refer to that impervious 
nature of the godhead which we find echoed in the Upanishads 
as : 

dtm^asya jantor-nihito guhdydm 

If, now, we accept that the name of the eponymous king 

!• The allnslou is to the episode of Bamagapta. The authors of The 
Vakafaka^Chipta Age, who have recently oxamined the qaestion, have done well 
in suspending their judgment on this vexed problem. Their disquisifion is 
really illumiufttiug and is worth pondering over (pp. 161-5). 

Of. Allan’s Qupta Coins, p. xiv. 

8. B. D. Banerji, for instance, aooepted this name. Of* his Age of the 
Imperial Quptas, Benares, 1983, p. 3. 

4. The Cambridge Shorter Hi4ory of India by J. Allan, T. Wolseley 
Haig and H. H. Dodwoll, Oambrige, 1931, p. 88. 
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was Gupta, we shall not be justified in drawing inferences from 
it as to his caste or the like, because that sort of deduction will 
fit in only v^ith the name-ending. And as Gupta’s successors, 
from his grand-son Chandragupta I onwards, obviously adopted 
his name as a name- ending in their names, there is no question 
of its being equnted with the ordinary name-termination Ghupta^ 
which is synonymous with palita and which indicates that the 
bearer of the name belongs to the Vaisya caste, as the name- 
terminations sarman and varman respectively denote a Brahmana 
and a Kshatriya. This distinction, in my opinion, is of vital 
importance and must not be lost sight of when deciding the 
question of the origin or the caste of the Guptas. 

I have just said that the adoption of the word (pipta as 
the second part in the names of the Gupta rulers started from 
Chandragupta I, the grandson of Gupta. The latter was 
thereby shown due respect to, as a revered ancestor. The 
question arises as to why we do not find it coupled with the 
name of his son Ghatotkacha.' Besides, this name appears 
so odd. It is an established fact that the family sprang into 
prominence only during the time of Chandra, better known to 
us as Chandragupta I. The necessity was then felt to raise 
the general standard, so as to bring everything around in accord 
with the budding empire. As a part of the programme, the 
nomenclature had also to be made consistent with the imperial 
status. Vishnu had, presumably' from the very beginning, been 
the family deity, to Whose grace the ever-increasing fortune 
was naturally ascribed. Gupta then came to be associated with 
the personal names of the royalty with double purpose : covertly 
to pay homage to Gupta (Vishnu) as a thanksgiving, and to show 
reverence to the deceased ancestor, Gupta, who was responsible 
for sowing the seed of the mighty empire into which it subse- 
quently grew. This, to my mind, explains why Ghatotkacha’s 
name remained without the eponymous ending Gupta, As to 
its oddity, the Vuhnmahasranama again provides an interesting 
comparison. The name is composed of two elements : ghafa 
and utkaoha. Its first component being synonymous with 
humhha, it may be taken as one of the names of Vishnu, whose 
appellation Kumbha is found in the stotra : 


Arohishman Arehitah Kumhho Visuddhatma Visodhanah 

(verse 68) 

SamudrUi otherwise a very uncommon term for a personal 
name, becomes intelligible when we know that it likewise 


(^* P* 3) refers to him as Ghatotkaoha-gapta. Th^t 
appear 3 to he a mistake. Two later members of the family are known by that 

^ Gupta’s son was called simply 

Gnatotkaoha, without tlie addition of gupta. 
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denotes Vishnu, its equivalents occurring in the ntotra being 
ApannidU and Ambhonidhi (verses 35 and 55). Chandra^ Kumdira 
and Skanda, apparently alluding to Moon and Karttikeya, may 
very well be taken as named after Vishnu, His appellations 
incorporating Soma^ Guha and Skanda as well (verses 54, 41 
and 36). Purii or Puru may similarly have been named after 
Purushottama (verse 54), and JJvitiit a distant descendant of 
Gupta, after Jtvam (verse 99). The same tendency is 
noticeable in the names of most of the Gupta queens. 
Kumdrad^vt and Chandradevl stand explained. Dhruvadevl^ 
Anantadevt and Mitradevi aie named after Dhriivat Ananta 
and Snrya, all these three being also among the names of 
Vishnu (verses 6, 70 and 94). It is worthy of note that Vishnu 
shares with the Sun several names such as Jditya, ylrfca, 
Bhdnu, Ravi, Savitri, Shrya, and so forth. Of these the first 
namely Aditya, figures very prominently in the distinctive 
titles of the Gupta monarchs. 

Krama of the title Kramdditya, which was borne by 
Skandagupta and Kumaragnpta II, is not so familiar as Vikrama 
of the title Vikramddiiya, that was peculiar to Chandragupta 
II. Both of them, strange to say, arc Vishnu’s appellations : . 

Isvaro Vikramt Bhanvi Mcdhari Vikramah Kramab 

(verse 9). , 

Kumaragupta I assumed several titles such as Mahendra, 
Ajitarnahendra, 3Iahendrasimha, Simhvmxhendra, Mahendra* 
kumdra and so forth. Now, is it not remarkable that every one 
of the words involved in the above titles is a name of Vishnu, 
Mahciidrat Ajita, Simha and Kumara ? The first three are given 
under these very names (verses 29, 59, and 22), and the last one 
under its synonym Skanda or (hiha as already shown. Pardkrarna 
and Kritdntaparasu, the two distinctive epithets of Samudra- 
gupta, seem to be echoes of Satyapardkrama and Khandaparasu^ 
two other names of Vishnu (verses 23 and 31). In his Allahabad 
prasaiti as well as in some inscriptions of his descendants, 
Samudragupta is likened to Dhanada, Puruut, Indra and 
Antaka, Besides the obvious idea underlying this similitude, 
there is perhaps again a veiled reference to Vishnu, because 
the names of the four diffeTent gods referred to are also among 
those of Vishnu, second and fourth under the very names and 
the other two under Dravimpraaa and Mahendra (verses 59, 
55, 29 and 61). 

Chakravikramah is the legend that is found on the reverse 
of the unique specimen of Chandragupta IPs gold coin descri- 
bed above. The type is named after this legend. The coin 
contains no other legend. The obverse contains only two 
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standing male figures, identified as Vishnu and Chandragupta 
II, as is known from the description given by Dr. Altekar. 
Now, even though the name of the king concerned is not 
specifically mentioned on the coin, its ascription to Chandra- 
gupta II is correct because of the vikrama element of the legend 
on its reverse. Vikrama is distinctive of Chandragupta II, as 
Mahendra is distinctive of his son Kumaragupta I, whose various 
titles, each combined with Mahendra^ we have just noticed. 
As for the litle Chakravikrama, it is again an echo from the 
Vishnusiihasranamat displaying the same ingenuity as we have 
noticed above in connection with the surname Devasrz of 
Chandragupta II himself. Compare the relevant text of the 
stotra : 

ArauJra/t Kvndali Cliaht Vikramy^ OrjitaSdBunak 

(verse 97) 

The proximity of Chak-in and Vikramin is again remar- 
kable, and how these two have lent themselves to the forma- 
tion of the royal title Ohakravikrama ! Corresponding to 
Kumaragupta I’s Ajita mahendra and Simhamahendra Chandra- 
gupta II had Ajitavikrama and Himhavikramat which now 
become self-explanatory. Ajitavikrama, however, reminds us 
of Amitavikrama, another name of Vishnu, mentioned twice in 
the stotra (verses 55 and 68).^ Attention may also be drawn to 
the legend on the obverse of the Archer type of Skanda- 
gupta’s gold coins, in which is read Siidhaiivi or Sudhanvl, with 
the remark that '^Sudhanvd would be a more usual form’*^ 
Here again we have to do with a name of V^ishnu who is 
called Dhanvin, as already quoted, and also Sudhanvan 
(verses 9 and 61). 

Coming back to Apratiratha, with which w^e initiated the 
discussion, we have seen that in ceitain stone inscriptions it is 
applied to both Samudragupta and his son Chandragupta II. 
But so far as coins are concerned, it has been mentioned in 
connection with Samudragupta alone, and that too very conspi- 
cuously. The Archer type of his gold coins has, on the 
reverse, the simple legend Apratirathah, and on the obverse, ^ 
in addition to the name Samndra without any case-ending (en- 
graved vertically, somewhat after tIR manner of a monogram, 


1. It might be to3 much to Ruggest that in one of the two instanoes 
im the stoita the original reading might have been Ajitavikrama, Too maoh, 
beoanse several other names are found therein repeated even more than onoe. 
There would thus be nothing unusual if .'>mitavtkrama is repeated onoe. 
Besides, Ajita, being itself a name of Vishnn, combines well in the title 
Ajitavikrama, 

2. Allan’s Gwi)^a Coiiw, pp. oxx, lU-6. The same title, Sudhanvd 
or whatever its oorreot reading be, oooars also on the King-and-Lakshml type 
of the emperor's ooins (ib.d, pp. 
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under the left arm of the king’s figure, serving only as an 
identification mark), the metrical legend : Apratiratho vijitya 
kshitim iucharitair diram jayatlA It may now readily be 
admitted that Apratiratha stands here ns a substantive and not 
as a mere adjective. Plainly the personality of Apratiratha 
(Vishnu) is superimposed (adhydropita, as it may be termed 
in Sanskrit poetics) on Sanuidragupta, who is thus presented to 
us as an embodiment of Vishnu. It was in consideration of 
this that I proposed to render piithirydm^iapratirathaKyi of the 
Allahabad inscription as ^{the veriest) Apratiratha {moriny) on 
earth’. Harishena, the author of the inscription, seems to have 
inlaid, as it were, his elaborate composition with astute hints 
that would indeed make his master appear as the very Vishnu 
on earth. One of them we have discussed in detail. Parakfera- 
mdhJcasya (1. 17) is perhap , another one. Achintyasya (1. 25) is 
yet another one. It may be pointed out that Acliintyu is again 
a name of Vishnu, known from the stot7v. (verse 89). And his 
sadJiv-asadhudaya-pridayi-hetHymr^iAiasyii is so transparent that 
a Sanskritist would imimdiatcly recognise in it the well-known 
Bhayavad vdkya : 

puritrihinyn sdd/iu n d m 

rinnsdya eJia flushkt iUdh, elt:. 

(Bhayarifd-y/td, IV, S). 

An interested student is sure to discover many more 
similar instances where \'ishnu is rellected, in some form or 
other, in the Gupta nomenclature and phraseology. 

The hoary nnli<juity of the rishfinsahasrandma is beyond 
question, as it forms part of the great ep:c MahWAidratu. The 
stotra was evidently held in high esteem in the Gupta family 
from the very beginnitig. Its popularity grew with tlic growth 
of the Gupta empire. The Vaishnava faith received further 
impetus during the reign of Ciiandragupta II, who was first 
in the family to adopt Par Lvnihlidya rata as one of his official 
titles. Samudragupta, though he did not so op^idy profess 
his religious persuasion, was an equally zealous votary of 
Vishnu. This is evident from the representation of the Garuda 
standard (dhvaja) on his gold coins as well as from various 
titles and epithets applied to him as explained here. 


1. Ibid., pp. G-7. 

u 



A UNIQUE <;0L!) COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 
15y P. L. Gupta, Asst.-editor, Aj, Benares. 

The gold coin described in this paper was purchased by 
the Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares, in 1947. It is a unique 
specimen of a hitherto unknown type of Chandragupta II, I 
shall hrst describe it. 

Metal, gold ; size *8 in. ; weight ; 

Obverse : King, nimbate, standing to left wearing coat, 
trousers, ear-rings and necklace, holding in the 
left hand bound with fillet,^ dropping 

incense on altar with his right hand ; to the left 
of the altar is the Garuda standard. Beneath 
the king’s left arm, (Jhandragu(pta) written per- 
pendicularly.^ Circular legend, beginning at 
VI 1 and ending at IV, Sradavapritha vasvMudha 
vajatya, which may be restored lys Svldeva^ 
pritlivlsvaralt imudhdrn njitya jayati {divam^). 

Reverse: Goddess, nimbate, seated on throne, facing ; 

holding pdsa in outstretched right hand and 
cornucopiae in the left, resting on thigh. On 
the right, the legend Paramahhdyavata, No 
symbol visible at present, but the coin has 
suffered from hammering in the upper left 
corner and the symbol may have been 
beaten out. 

PI VII, 3. 

The coin is in a fairly good state of preservation except 
for the hammering mark referred to earlier. It has also 
suffered from a scissor cut extending from the rim at III right 
up to its centre. 

The legemls on this coin call for a few remarks. The 
reverse legend Paramahhdgavata is not so far known to occur at 
this place on the coins of Chandragupta. The usual legend 

1 The object in the king’s left band is identical with that held by the king 
on the socalled Standard type of Samudragapta. Mr. Allan has described it 
as standard ; bnt that does not seem to bo a correct desoriplion. Indian tradi- 
tion never favoured the king being his own standard-bearer. Kings however 
are frequently represented as carrying sceptres in their hand and I therefore 
have described this object as a tajadanda or sceptre. 

2 Below the letter gu, there is space enough for the letter p/a, bat it 
does not appear on the llaii. At this place the coin snrfaoe appears to have 
suffered from being beaten out ; it is likely that the letter pta may have 
disappeared in that process. 

3 Divam is restored oonjecturally ; there was no spaoe on the coin for 
its being engraved. Gupta miut masters have often omitted oonsidecabie 
portions of the legend for want of spaoe. See 7. N, S* L Vol. VIH pp. 66«7, 
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here is a biruda containing the word vikfama, e. g. SriviJcrama^ 
Ajitavihrama, Chakravikrama etc. Panimabhdgavata was how- 
ever a well known epithet of that ruler and occurs in the 
legend on his silver coins. 

In the obverse circular legend we have SridcvaprithivJS- 
vara. Ordinarily deva and prlthirisvara both denote a king, 
but in this case Deva should be taken as a proper name of 
the issuer ; for it is well known from the Chammak copper 
plate of Pravarasena II that Chandragiipta was also known 
as Devagupta. Devasrl occurring in the coin legends of the 
Archer, the Couch and the Lion-slayer type (Class III var. B) 
of this ruler and is probably intended to refer to the other 
favourite name of the emperor by double entendre. 

The palaeography of two of the letters on this coin is woith 
noting. Of these one is gn in the perpendicular legend on the 
obverse. The medial u mMra of gu is generally denoted in 
Gupta paleography by a round semi-circle attached below its 
right limb and reaching up to nearly half its height. The form 
of gn on the present coin is unusual, and it was probably 
necessitated by the immediate contiguity of the dam/a on the 
right, leaving no sullicient space for the usual form of /yw. 
The present foim of gu is however to be seen on a copper coin 
of Kumaragupta in the Bodleian collection [B. M. C, 
p. 113) and also on a silver coin of Skandagupta of the 
Altar type (Ibii, p. 122) issued in the west. Can this cir- 
cumstance suggest that the present coin was also issued in the 
western part of the Gupta dominion ? Among the gold coins 
the present form of gu is to be seen only on the coins of 
Narasiiiihagupta on the obverse between the king’s feet 
(Ihidf p. 137). 

The second letter worth noting is bha occurring on the 
reverse. Its form is rather unusual, but it is probably due 
to the instrument having slipped while engraving the top of 
the left limb. 

It would be desirable to discuss here another gold coin of 
Chandragupta II, which really seems to have belonged to 
the Standard type. It was obtained by Rodgers in 1890 from 
Haripura in the Punjab and has been described in It. A. S.^ 
1893, p. 145 by V. A. Smith. 

Obverse ; King standing left, casting incense on altar; trident 
with fillet above altar; king’s left arm raised and 
passed through the loop of spear. ^ Legend arrang- 
ed perpendicularly, Ohandraxxn^tx left arm of the 
King, and Oupta out side the spear. 

!• Ri/jadanda had been taken to be a Fpear by BmitU, 
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Reverse : Throned goddess carrying cornucopia, her body 
attenuated wasplike. No legend. 

The coin is not illustrated and the description is not 
complete, but it shows that the coin is of the Standard type 
and belonged to Chandragupta II. The coin was attributed 
to Chandragupta II but it was suggested that it was probably 
issued by some Saka feudatory of the Guptas. This probabi- 
lity was suggested simply on the ground of its find-place 
being in the Punjab, and Rodgers was inclined to read iaka for 
gupta, but pa is said to be clear on the coin. We are not 
aware of any feudatory as being authorised by the Guptas to 
issue coins in their name. So this suggestion is not tenable 
and the more so in view of the present coin. 

The description of the two coins differs in many respects, 
but it seems that they arc of the same king and are of the 
same type. 

While the name of the king Chandragupta is written on 
the Kalabhawan coin in a single perpendicular line, it is written 
on Rodgers’ coin in two perpendicular lines, as on the coins of 
Samudragupta, Standard type, var. B. We know that 
Snmudragupta had issued his coins in both the forms, i.e. name 
in a single perpendicular line, and in two perpendicular lines. 
Where the name is in a single line, it is only Sumudra and Gupta 
is omitted. But in the case of Chandragupta the name under 
arm is full on both the coins, and this could be possible because 
it has only four letters. So, like the coins of Samudragupta 
these coins may be of two varieties of the same type. 

The other striking difference in the motif of the 
obverse of the two coins is that one has the Garuda standard 
and the other trident with fillet above the standard. We do 
not know any Gupta coin with trident in this place. Even on 
the coins of Chandragupta I and the Battle-axe type of 
Samudragupta, where there is no Garuda standard, the royal 
emblem of the Guptas, we do not find its place taken by the 
trident. The trident was the emblem of the Kushanas; so one 
may be inclined to attribute Rodgers’ coin to some ruler of that 
dynasty. But to me it appears very probable that the shape of 
Garuda with its spread wings has been mistaken for a trident, 
crudely executed. Really speaking, the so-called trident was 
intended to be a Garuda standard. 

The only material difference between the two coins is that 
pur coin has got a legend on the reverse while Mr. Rodgers’ had 
none. No Gupta coin is known without a reverse legend, so, 
in the absence of the illustration of the coin, no plausible 
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explanation can be suggested at present. Is it that the 
legend was overlooked ? Is it that there was legend and could 
not be deciphered ? 

Any way, Rodgers’ coin too was a genuine issue of 
Chandragupta II and was possibly another variety of this type. 

EDITOR’S REMARKS 

While publishing this unique Standard type coin of 
Chandragupta II, Mr. Gupta has done very well in drawing our 
attention to another coin attributed to that ruler, which 
apparently seems to have belonged to the same type. Both 
Smith and Rodgers agree that the Haripura coin described by 
them has Chandra written perpendicularly under the left arm 
of the king, and that the latter holds in his left hand an object 
variously described as a spear, a standard or a rlijadanda. The 
same is the case with the present coin. The reverse of both 
has Goddess seated on throne. The resemblance is therefore 
Striking and lends colour to the view that the coin of Rodgers 
was also another issue of the Standard type of Chandragupta. 

Unfortunately the coin of Rodgers has not been illustra- 
ted and so it is very difficult to arrive at a convincing 
conclusion on the present point. To make matters more 
complicated. Smith and Rodgers, who were both experienced 
numismatists, differ in reading the legend on the obverse. 
Both agree that Chandra is written under the arm; but Smith 
delected traces of a p outside the spear and so was inclined to 
complete the legend as Chandragupta. Rodgers on the other 
hand read the word as Shaka. 

I am not inclined to agree with the view of Mr. Gupta 
that the coin of Rodgers was another specimen of the Standard 
type of Chandragupta II. 

(1) Rodgers’ coin was in pale gold, obviously it was 
heavily adulterated and Chandragupta II is so far not known 
to have issued any coins in base gold. Gupta empire was at 
the height of its prosperity and Chandragupta is not likely to 
have sanctioned the issue of adulterated gold coins. 

(2) It has been noted that the goddess on the 
reverse of the coin of Rodgers had an attenuated and wasp- 
like body. Such is the case with most of the coins issued by 
later Kushanas, and not with any issued by Chandragupta II, 
whose coins show the numismatic art at a high level. 

(d) If we are to follow Mr. Gupta, we have to suppose 
that Gupta mint-masters in charge of this rather rare type were 
so incompetent and worthless that what they engraved as a 
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Garuda standard was possible to be mistaken as a trident, 
i think this very improbable. 

(4) Both Smith and Rodgers are positive that the object 
under discussion was a tiident with fillet on its staff. Chandra- 
giipta, who expressly describes himself as Paramabhagavata 
on the reverse of this very type, would certainly have realised 
the incongruity of replacing the usual Garudadhvaja associated 
with Vishnu by trident associated with Siva. 

(5) When we remember how the reading of the legend 
was a point of difference between Smith and Rodgers, it is very 
unlikely that they should have oveilooked entirely the legend 
on the reverse. I think it but reasonable to assume that the 
coin in question had no legend on the reverse, as expressly 
stated by Rodgers and Smith. This would tend to show that it 
was a late Kushana and not a Gupta coin, for the former had 
usually no legend on the reverse. 

(6) Another point worth noting is that both Smith and 
Rodgers are quite silent as to the existence of a circular legend 
on the obverse of their coin. This shows that the coin 
had no circular as Brahmi legend, as is the case with most of the 
coins issued by the later Kushanas. The Kalabhawana coin 
has a fairly long legend on the obverse and so Rodgers’ coin 
could not have belonged to its class. 

If the coin of Rodgers had really Chandra written under 
the arm, I am inclined to regard it as an issue of a Kushana 
feudatory of the Guptas, like a similar other coin which has 
Samudra written under the arm. The coin has not been 
illustrated, and so it is hazardous to conjecture. But I think 
it very probable that Rodgers’ coin had under the arm of the 
king Bhadra and not Chandra, In the pal?eography of this 
period, a carelessly engraved blta can be mistaken for a ch^ if 
a coin is ill-engraved or blurred. We have other later 
Kushana coins with Bhadra written under the arm. One such 
coin has been illustrated in I. M. C,, 1, pi. XIV. 5. and a 
glance at it will convince how him can look almost undistinguish- 
able from cha. On this L M. 0. coin, the lower letter outside the 
spear looks exactly like pta, but the letter above it is clearly 9 hd 
and not pu. On Rodgers’ coin Smith could see the traces of 
a pa only, which was obviously a part of pta of the I, Sf. C. 
piece. I am inclined to think that Rodgers’ coin was an issue 
of Bhadra, similar to the coin of that ruler illustrated in 
I. M, G.., but considerably blurred. 
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Coins of Marwar by M. M. Pandit Bishveshwar Nath Reu, 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Jodhpur; pp. 1-29; 5 plates. 

Published by Jodhpur Government^ lO/^G, 

In the present booklet, the author gives an interesting 
account of the coinage of Marwar from c, 400 B. C. to 1945. 
Notices of early coinage of Marwar remained scattered at 
different places; an account of the medieval and modern 
coinage could be gathered from diflerent catalogues not easily 
procurable. It was theVefote a step in the right direction to 
bring out a brochure describing the Marwar coinage from the 
earliest times to the present day in one place. The numismatic 
world would be grateful to the author and the Jodhpur 
Government for this useful publication. 

Marwar had no special coinage of its own in the ancient 
period. The author has therefore given an account of such 
ancient coins as were found in Marwar. They were however 
few ; the bulk of the book therefore naturally deals with the 
modern coinage of the stale, d'he author describes the coinage, 
illustrates the important types and gives the transliteration 
and translation of the coin legends. The book also gives many 
interesting facts about mint-management during the last 200 
years. It is illustrated by five plates. 

The author refers to the hoards 0,585 coins of the early 
Arab Governors of Sindha and 3871 coins of the Gadhia 
type. It would have been very good if these coins had been 
adequately dealt with in the book. Let us hope that the 
author will bring out fresh booklets dealing with these coins. 
Meanwhile he has already contributed a preliminary paper 
on the coins of the Arab Governors of Sindh, which we have 
published in this number. 


A. S. Altekar 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

{Held in Bomlnuj on the 27th and 29th of Decemher, 1947.) 

The annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
for 1947 started in Hombay on the 27th of December, 1947, 
at 11 A. M. in the Convocation Hal). M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Bombiy University, welcomed the 
delegates and commended the work done by the Society during 
the last : 7 years. He congratulated Col. H. H. Shri Brajendra 
Sawai Ilrajendra Singhji Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur, upon the epoch-making discovery of the Gupta 
hoard in his kingdom, expressed his delight at the steps he was 
taking to publish its contents and requested him to inaugurate 
the Conference. 

The Maharaja Sfiheb then delivered his inaugural address 
and concluded it by announcing a non-recurring donation of 
Rs. 5,000 and an annual donation of Rs. 1,000 to the Society. 
The inaugural address is printed on [)[) 57-5S of this number. 

Dr. j. N. Unwala and Father H. Hcras expressed the 
thanks of the Society to His Highness for his handsome 
donation. The generosity of Ilis Highness to the Society 
had reminded them, they said, of the generosity of ancient 
kings like Vikramridilya and Bhoja to leurned scholars and 
colleges. 

Dr. A. S Altekar then delivcre<l the presidential address 
printed on pp. 59-77 of this number. 

The meeting then adjourned to 2 p. m. 

In the adjourned meeting the rare and representative 
coins from the Bayana hoard were shown by Dr. A. S. Altekar, 
which were kindly sent for exhibition by the Bharatpur govern- 
ment. A number of papers were read, some of which are 
included in the present number. 

The business meeting of the Society was held on the 
29th of December, 1947, when the following members were 
present. 

1. Dr. A. S. Altekar, President. 

2. R. G. Gyani, M. A., Bombay. 

3. Mr. S. C. Upadhyaya, M. A., Bombay. 

4. Mr. M. N. Deshpande, M. A., Poona, 

5. Mr. V. P. Rode, M. A,, Nagpur. 

6. M. M. B. N. Reu, Jodhpur. 

7. The Director of Archaeology, Baroda Stale. 

8. Dr, J. M. Unwala, Bombay. 
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9/ Mr. S. M. Shukla, Bombay. 

10. Mr. P. L. Gupta, Benares. 

11. The Curator, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

12. Mr. I. B. Patil, B. A., LL. B., Bombay. 

13. The State Archaeologist, Rajpipla State. 

14. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 

15. Dr. Motichand, Bombay. 

16. The Curator, Indore Museum, Indore, 

The following condolence resolutions were passed. 

The Society records its deep sense of sorrow at the death 
of Sir Richard Burn, one of the founder members of the 
Society, who, by his research work, threw light on many a 
dark spots of Indian history and numismatics, and who was a 
tower of strength to the Society, of which he was thrice a 
President. The Society conveys its sincere condolence to the 
members of the bereaved family. 

The Society is shocked at the sudden and premature death 
of Dr. M. II. Krishna, Director of Archaiology, Mysore. In 
Dr. Krishna the Society has lost a valuable member, a disting- 
uished archaeologist and one of the greatest authorities on 
South Indian numismatics. The Society offers its heart-felt 
sympathy to Mrs. Krishna and other members of the family. 

The Society also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
sudden demise of Mr. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. 

The President then made a statement, explaining the 
general financial position of the Society. 

The audited statement of accounts, printed on p|). l:)6-9 
of this number was then passed. 

It was decided to recommend to the Central Government 
that it should appoint a Committee of experts to select suit- 
able devices for the coinage of Free India, which would be 
reminiscent of its artistic and cultural traditions and heritage. 

It was decided to have a Chairman of the Executive 
Committee separate from the President of the Society. A 
committee was also appointed with Dr. Altekar, as chairman 
and Messrs. Motichand and V. S. Agrawal as members, to draft 
a better constitution for the Society. 

The following office-bearers were then elected : — 

Dr. J. M. Unwala, President. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Chairman. 

Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Vice-President. 

Mr. R. G. Gyani, M. A., Secretary of the Society. 

Mr. C. R. Singhal, Asst. Secretry and Hon. Treasurer. 

13 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

1. Ptin. V. V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. 

2. Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A., Baroda. 

3. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, M. A. 

4. Ft. B. N. Reu, Jodhpur. 

5. Mr. Paratnanand Acharya, B. Sc., Mayurbbanj. 

6. Dr. Motichand, Bombay. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

1. Prin. V. V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. 

2. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 

3. Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

4. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmad, Dacca. 

5. Dr. P. M. Joshi, Bombay. 

6. Dr. R. B. Pande, Benares. 

It was resolved to sanction an expenditure of Rs. 250/- 
for the preparation of slides and Rs. 300/- for the purchase of 
books for the Taylor Library. Other expenditure was to be 
on the lines of the last year’s budget, passed by circulation. 
The expenditure for the Special Discovery Gold and Silver 
medals was to be met out of the Bharatpur grant. 

Special Publication Fund Budget. 

1. It was resolved to sanction an honorarium of Rs. ten 
per page for the articles accepted for the Standard Work of 
Reference and of Rs. six for the Bibliography on Indian 
Numismatics. 

2. It was resolved to sanction the necessary expenditure 
in connection with the photographing work connected with 
the Standard Work of Reference. This year an amount upto 
Rs. 2,000 may be spent. 

3. It was resolved to sanction T. A. and Halting ex- 
penditure upto Rs. 1000 in order to enable the editor of the 
Standard Work to visit the different museums to ensure the 
inclusion of all important coins in the Volume. 

4. It was resolved to pay a subsidy of Rs. 200/- to P. L. 
Gupta in order to enable him to collect all the material 
necessary for his corpus on Gupta Coinage. Mr. Gupta 
expressed his willingness to present five copies of his work to 
the Society. 

5. It was decided that the Society should undertake to 
publish popular books on Numismatics in Indian languages and 
a committee of Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. V. S. Agrawala and Dr. 
Motichand was appointed to impliment the scheme. 
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6. The Society desires to convey its grateful thanks to the 
Maharajasahib and the Government of Bharatpur for the 
princely donation of Rs 5000/- (non-recurring) and Rs. 1000/- 
recurring, sanctioned by them. 

The Society records its deep thanks to the Governments 
of Bihar, Madras, Baroda and Jaipur for their recurring 
grants to the Society and to the Government of the 
U. P. and the Trustees of the Tata Charitees for their non- 
recurring grant of Rs. 1500 and Rs. 1000 respectively for the 
projected work on Indian Numismatics. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Income and Expenditure Account for the period 


EXPENDITURE 


Rs. As. Ps. 

To Stationery and Printing... 


1,570 5 6 

„ Postage and Telegrams ... 


165 15 9 

„ Honorarium Expenses ... 


515 8 0 

„ Sundry Expenses 


308 5 3 

„ Bank Charges 


4 4 0 

„ Contribution Charges ... 


311 0 0 

„ Amount transferred to 


1,000 0 0 

Special Publication Fund 


• 



3,884 6 6 


Dinubhai & Co, 

Bombay, the 22ud Dec., 1947. Itegutered Accountantt, 

Ilony, Auditcre. 
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OF INDIA. 

from lit Jan., 191ft to 30th Nov., Wft. 


INCOMi: 

Rs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Ks. As. ' 

Ps. 

By Interest : — 

H. S. Account, Central Bank 
of India No. 105518 




0 

10 

0 

Postal Savings Bank Account 
No. 478633 




317 

4 

0 

,, Subscriptions : — 







Arrears ... . 

1 

529 

7 

0 




Current ... i 

1 

510 

10 

0 




Life 

200 

0 

0 




Advance 

14 

0 

0 




Quinquennial 

105 

0 

0 

1,359 

1 

0 

,, Sale of Journal 

! 



210 

1 

0 

„ Government Grants : — 







Bombay Government 

300 

0 

0 




Orissa ,, 

600 

0 

0 

i 



Madras „ 

300 

0 

0 

; 



Hyderabad State 

O 

o 

0 

0 




Jaipur State 

50 

0 

0 

: 1,450 

0 

0 

M Excess of Expenditure over 
Income transferred to 
General Fund 




547 

6 

6 




3,884 

6 

6 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Balance Sheet as at 

FUND & LIABILITIES Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 

General Fund: — 

Balance as on 1st Jan., 1947. 988 7 10 

Less Excess of Expenditure 
over income during the 

year ... 547 6 6 

441 1 4 

Special Publication Fund Ac : 

Balance as on 1st Jan., 1947. 9,000 0 0 

Addition during the year ... 1,000 0 0 j 

1 10,000 0 0 


10,441 1 4 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and 
vouchers and beg to report that we have obtained all the informa- 
tions and explanations we have required and in our opinion, the 
above Balance Sheet exhibits a true and a correct view of the state 
of affairs of the Society according to the information and explana- 
tions given to us and as shown by the books of the Society. 

DINUBHAI & Co., 

Bombay, Registered A ccountanU , 

Dated this 22nd day of Dec., 1947. Hon. A'iditors. 
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OF INDIA. 

SOth November, 1947. 


PROPERTY & ASSETS 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Furniture 

Ca«h and other balances * 

Postal Cash Certificate matur- 
ing on 28-2-50 

3,525 0 0 

100 0 0 

Postal Saving Bank A/c No. 
478633 

458 2 0 


National Saving Certificate, 
maturing on 1-4-50 

2,000 0 0 


Nation.«il Saving Certificate, 
maturing on 2-7-56 

1,000 0 0 


National Saving Certificate, 
maturing on 25-4-59 ... 

3,000 0 0 


Central Bank H/S Account 
No. 105518 

70 9 1 


Bank of India Ltd., Current 
A/c 

322 7 3 


Cash on Hand 

54 15 0 

10,341 1 4 



10,441 1 4 


List of the Members of the Society- 


Patron : 

H. H. The Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sri Bhupalsinghji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Maharana of Udaipur (Mewar). 

Life Members: 

Dongre, R. V., 384, Lamington Road, Bombay 4. 

Govel.K.C., B. Sc., Executive I^ngiiieer, Central Division, Ajmer. 
Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M. A., LL. B. Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Deccan. 

Muhammed Abdul Wali Khan, Keeper of Coins, Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Dn. 

Law, B. C., Dr., M A., Ph. D., 4 3 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 
Nuhar, B. S., B.A., 48, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Patel, I. B., B.A., LL B., Freuny House, Sitladevi Temple Road, 
Mahim, Bombay 16. 

Powills, Michael, A., 9645, South Leavitt Street, Chicago 43, 
Illinois (U. S. A.). 

Raghubir Singh, Major, M.K., Raghubir Niwas, Sitamau (C. !.)• 
Sahni, Dr. Birbal, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Shukla, S. M., Manager, Rawal 'Files and Marble factories, 
Arthur Bunder, Colaba, Bombay. 

Original Members : 

Whitehead, R.B., i,c.s.,f.k.a.s.b., Millington Road, Cambtidge, 
England. 

Ordinary Members : 

1922 Acharya, G. V., b. a., Harsha Sadan, Ganesh Falia. 
Junagadh. 

1947 Acharya, Paramananda, B. Sc , State Archaeologist, 

Mayurbhanj State, P. O. Baripada. 

1932 Agarvval, Jai Krishna, Canning College Office, Lucknow. 

1948 Agarwal, Ramsaran, c/o Babulal Ramsaran, 463/4 Sakar 

Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

1946 Agarwal, V. S., Dr., Supdt. C.A.A. Museum, New Delhi. 
1946 Ahmad, S. M., b.a.. Deputy Collector, Jaunpur, U. P. 
1911 Allan, J., m.a., British Museum, London, W. C. 

1931 Altekar, A S., m.a., ll.b., d. litt., Professor of Ancient 
Indian History & Culture, Benares Hindu University. 
1937 Antani, V. R., m.a.. Military Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Chamba, Dalhousie. 
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1913 Bandorawala, Cooverjee Nowrojee, B.A., Patuck's Bang- 
alow, opposite Minerva Cinema, 91, Lamington Road, 
Tardeo, Bombay. 

1947 Banerji, A. C., Archaeological Museum, Nalanda House, 

P. O. Nalanda, Dt. Patna. 

1940 Banerji, A. N., 16A. Furria Pukur Street, Calcutta. 
1930 Banerji, J. N. Dr., M a., Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
28, Manoharpukur Road, Kalighat P.O., Calcutta. 

1944 Banerji, Priyatosh, C/o P. N. Banerji, Imperial Bank of 

India, Patna (Bihar). 

1945 Banerji, Dr. S. K., Professor, Lucknow University, 

Lucknow. 

1948 Banker, Harilal, O , Post Box No. 2362, K alba Devi, 

Bombay. 

1939 Baron, B. K., Bar-at-law, “Marine Hall” Springe Road. 

Mussoorie (U. P.) 

1940 Bhagavad Dutt, Pandit, Mahesh Villa, Chakrota Road, 

Debra Dun. 

1910 Bhandarkar, D. R., \r.A., ph.d., 2/1 Lovelock Street, 

Calcutta. 

1940 Bhat, B. W., Hon. Secretary, Rajwade Sanshodhan 
Mandal, Dbulia. 

1934 Biddulph, C. H., Major i. E., C/o The Chief Fngineer, 
South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly (S. I.) 

1911 Botham, The Hon’hle Mr. A. \V., CS.I., I.c.s., The 

Manor House, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

1943 Carrington, A. H. Major, Corporation St., Birmingham 

(England) 

1924 Chakraborlty, Dr. Surendra Kisliore, ala., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Anandamohan College, Mymen- 
singh, Bengal. 

1934 Chatterji, C.D., Reader, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

1934 Chattopadhyaya, Kshetresachandra, m.a, Sanskrit 

Department, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

1935 Chaudhury, Haridas Majumdar, P. O. Narayandahar, 

Mymensingh District, Bengal. 

1945 Chinmulgund, P. J., i.C.s., Bombay. 

1944 Coachman, K. R., 16 Cowasji Patel Street, Bombay 1. 
1942 Contractor, K. N., c/o British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, Finlay House, Karachi. 

1915 Contractor, Sorabshaw M., Umrigar Building, Ormiston 
Road. Apollo Reclamation, Bombay. 

8934 Dar, Mukat Bihari Lai, B.s.c., ll.b., Secretary to the 
U. P. Govt. Local Self Govt., Lucknow. 

1934 Darbari, M. D., B. com., f.s.a.a.r.a., 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

1947 Deshpande, M. M., Asst. Supdt. A. s. w. Circle, Poona 5 
14 
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1*945 Dotiwala, Major C. R,, Bungalow No. 13, One Xre^ 
Hill Road, Mhow CAntt. 

1935 Driver, Dorab Cursetji, m.a., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, of 

Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 102A, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

19-15 Fairhead, E.C., C.D.R.E., C/o I. C. I. Ltd., Post Box 
182, 18 Strand Road, Calcutta. 

1938 Faizullah Khan, Secretary, District Local Board, 

Lyallpur, Pui.jab. 

1922 Forrer, L, 1 Helvetia, 24, Homefield Road, Bromeley 

Kent, England. 

1945 Gahlot, Mahavir Singh, Merti gate, Jodhpur. 

1944 Gaiula Singh, Prof., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

1920 Ghanshyam Das, Rai Bahadur, Commissioner, (Retd.) 
Gha;jij)ur (U. P.). 

1928 Ghosal, D. D., Retd. Superintendent, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust, 85, Tantipara Lane, P. O. Santragachi, 
Howrah. 

1947 Ghosh, N. N., Ganga Villa. New Bairana, Allahabad. 
192^ Ghose, A., m. a., 42, Shamba^ar Street, Calcutta. 

1946 Ghose, S. K., Maniari Canal Officer, P. O. Narkatiaganj, 

(0. & T. Rly.), Distt. Champaran. 

1936 Gopalachari, S. T. Srinivas, (Rao Bahadur), Advocate, 

“Sambanda Vilas", Raja Annamalai Chetty Road, 

‘ Vepcry, Madras. 

1940 Gupta, Parmcsluvaii Lai, 63/^12, Victoria Park (north) 
Benares. 

1933 Gyani, R. G , M A., Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

1930 Hoii’ble Mr. Justice Harisli Chandra, i. c. s., 12 
Hamihon Road, Geoige Town, Allahabad. 

1926 Hcias, IT, Rev., Father, Professor of Indian History, 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road^ Bombay 2. 

1945 . Hopkin, H J M., Lt. Col ; I.A.O.C., C/o Lloyds Bank, 

Bombay. 

1944 Hurmuz Kaus, 128 Public Garden Rd., Hyderabad (Dn.) 

1943 Ishaque, M., B.sc ,M.A.,Ph.D. (Lond.). 159 B. Dharamtalla 
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1923 Jalaii, Radha Krishna, Dewan Bahadur, Quila House, 

Patna City. 

1945 Janzen, E.P., C/o L.F. Janzen, 3132 Atwater Avenue, 
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NOTES ON PUNCH-MARKED PURANAS. 

By T. G. Aravamuthax, M.A.B.L., Madras. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

STUDY OP' PUNCH-MARKED PURANAS : 

prp:sent position. 

The study of llie pimcli-inarked series of Piirana coins 
is m a very unsatisfactory condition, especially in lei^ard 
to classification, \\hich is the starting; point for Iriiilful 
investii^ations into the character* and tlie history of a form 
(d currency that has no parallel. In the early da\s of the 
study of these coins the novelty of the symbols on them 
attracted attention to the exclusion of other features of the 
series and only one varietx of this species of coina^^e was, in 
eflect, lecoi^mised.* i\ hoard lonnd in the Hhir Mound at 

Taxihi in P)12 was announced to be of an intercstiiyrj \ariet\, 
but for a loiy^ time it w’as do further attimtion.* 

Another hoard, found at Golakhpur in 1917, is of a different 
variety and is strikm,i;ly distinct liom tlie one wliicli w^e know 
to be common, but the difference's passed unnoticed.^ It was 
claimed that in 1921-5 a new vaiiety came to lij<ht at Kosam, 
but litth' was said alioul it that is useful.* Further vaiieties 
came t(^ be brouj^ht to.t;elher steadily about this tinux but, 

thoui^li much written about, tliey have not been studied with 
discrimination.*'’ The varictits of the symbols on punch- 

marked Puranas and tlie collocations in which they appear 
have been dwelt upon at leni;th, the content of the s^’inbols 
has been ^one into in the liL;ht of late lit('rature, some 
parallels to tlie symbols have been pointed out in Buddhist 
remains and in the antiquities discovered at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa and schemes ol chronology have been pro- 

pounded on surmises as to the dating of certain svmbols and 
variations in weight standards. But no attempt has so far 

1. Theobald, (1890) 59: 181-208 : 8-11, and /6. (IIJOI) 70 ; aS-G.'h 

2. Marshall, in ASl. AR. 19111:41-2. 46. 11 (1); Walsh, Panc/i- 

marTied Coins from Taxila, (1980), 31-5: 42-8. 

3. Walsh, in JDORS. (1919) 6 : 16-72 : 1-4. He noticed that just a few 
pieces of the find did 'appear to ba of a different typo to the others’ (lb. IS) and 
that the marks on the pieces were ‘all of a simple nature’ {Ih, 33)., but ho still 
stuck to the old classification by shapes (16. 23). 

4. The ‘double axe’ typo series : Chanda, in ASTAR,, 1926 : 131 : 32. 

6. Dnrga Prasad was indefatigable ; see bis papers in JASB, NS, (1934) 
30 ; N6.69 : 1-32, and Ib. (1938) 8 : N61-90 : 6-11. 
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been ninde to study the varieties of the minting methods, of 
the fabric of the pieces, of the choice of subjects for the 
symbols or of the styles in whicli the symbols are executed, 
though these are as important as any of the other factors 
for an adequate appreciation of the character and the 
importance of this coinage. Needless to say, there has been 
no thought of inter-relating these various special features of 
this species of coinage. The efforts at a comparative study 
of the symbols has been uninformed by knowledge of the 
archaeology of other ancient cultures, and even of the tradition 
which Buddhism inherited and embodied in its sculptured 
stones. The investigation of the origins of this species has 
been conditioned by iiihibitions and prejudices.^ The chrono- 
logy has remained difficult as investigation has gone on false 
scents. Numerous pieces have been weighed meticulously 
in attempts at lixing the weight-standards, and inferring 
variations in them, but without setting a basis for the deter- 
mination of the relationship of relevant factors, such as the 
length of time* in which the coins were in circulation, the 
rapidity of the circulation, the extent of loss through corrosion 
and wear. Conclusions reached in such attempts being the 
bases of the systems of the classiticatiou now in the field, 
confusion has been the inevitable result.'^ The numismatist 
has to compromise with the archaeologist who, in turn, has to 
square it up witli the statistician and all three have to stand 
apologetic before the critical lay student who finds that their 
concluvsions lack coherence. 

NEW LINES OF APPROACH 

It is obvious that other modes of approach are essential 
if ve are to succeed in placing the study of this species of 
coinage on a sound basis. It is m}' object here to show how 
other modes of approach have to be essayed and what 
conclusions the}' promise to lead to. 

My study of this class of coins became intensive in 
Apiil 1932 when I had virtually to start on a Catalogue of the 

1. But for a perusal of Oooraaraswamy’8 paper on the foreign contacts of 

early Indian culture, in Ostasiatische (1928) 4 which came to 

bo known to me abont 1935, I might myself have not been able to shake off 
such inhibitions, they having been duo, in my case, to deep-seated doubts 
about the value of speculations on contacts, when archaeology has failed to 
draw up oven the faintest of remnants of ‘Aryan’ culture in the western 
hintorlands of India. 

2, Even Mr. Allan who noticed that the Golakhpur, the Faila and tho 
Sahet Mahet hoards form distinct varieties,— or la it one distinct variety f— 
has not set out tho differentiae, perhaps, because coins from these finds arc 
wanting in the British Museum: See his BMCC, Ancient India 
Bhaudarkar assigned cast coins to this punch-marked species : A3I* • 
1914: 210, 212-3. 
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coins of this class preserved in the Madras Government 
Museum. Having had to study about 1500 pieces which had 
reached the Museum from about twenty finds in both the 
north and the south of the country, and having had to retouch, 
or revise, with my own pencil as many as 1 600 sketches 
of the symbols on them, which I was getting prepared 
under my eye, my knowledt^e of this class of coins 
became intimate. The study of these coins led me on 
from enquiry and pul me on my mettle ; my interest in them 
became all absorbing in a little while. I started forthwith 
on the preparation of a Corpm of the early symbols of this 
country, to serve as a basis for the comparative study of the 
symbols on this species of coinage and those on other classes 
of currency and on other antiquities, but I had not to go 
far into the work to find that, while the symbols on these 
Piiranas have no striking affiliations with those to be found 
in the earliest Buddhist and ‘Hindu* antiquities, some of 
them have a close affinity to the countermarks on Persian 
sigloi.^ It being also just then that a consolidated study of 
the objects brought up in tlie excavations at Mohenjo-Daro 
was published, 2 the strain of Harappa ‘blood’ in the symbols 
on the punch-marked, the cast and the die-struck Puranas 
became clear to me,^ as to others.”'^ 1 realised also that 
the punch-marked Purana coinage is an isolated phenomenon, 
while the main body of Indian coinage is indigenous*^ and 
that Greek coinage derived a motif or two from the coinage 
native to the country.® The impetus of these discoveries 
took me on to an extensive study of the symbols current 
in the eaily cultures of otlu i countries. 1 had been finding 

], RapjoD, who had first poiutod out the resemblance, in JUAS* 1896 : 
874-7, appears to have subsequently changed his mind ; liMGO. Qrech 

Coins of Arabia, Metoi^oiamifi and Persia (1927), 138. But a oonviotion of 
the soundness of his suggestion was borne in on mo on a look at the illustra- 
tions given by Milno in Num, Clir. (1910) 4,10; 

2. MAtshMs Mohenjo Daro ami the Indus Civilization (ld3\) yf&B jmt 
then getting on to the shelves of our libraries. 

8. While others }ublisbed their papere, I reserved my conclusions on 
these similarities and on other inves-tigations of miuo into the problems presen- 
ted by those coins for inolubion in the Catalogues of the Madras Museum, they 
having been reached in the course of my work for that institution. When, 
however, a few of my results became more relevant to an exposition of the 
vestiges of the Harappa culture and the chances of an early publication of the 
Catalogue were receding, I set out a few of them in my book, Some Survivals 
of the Harappa Culture (1942), being NIA. (1941-2) 4. 

4. Pran Nath, in IHQ, (1931)6: Sup, 11-4; Fabri, in JRAS. 1936: 
807.18; Durga Prasad, In JASD. NS, (1934) : N9 ; 28-30, published in May 
1985. 

6* My book, Seme Survivals oj the Harappa Culture (1942) 2*11,32*6, 
being NIA, (1941-2) 4 ; 264-68, 822-6. 

6. Bee my Some Suivivals of the Ifaiajm Culture (1912) 5-9. being NIA 
(1941-2) 4 : 267-61. 
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it difficult to ‘place’ the pieces of the Golakhpur find, and 
the difficulty increased when about this time new varieties, 
such as the pieces named after Kosala, were published,^ 
especially as no such coins were available to me for study. 
Fortunately, a batch of twenty-live pieces from a hoard of 
quite a novel class, found at Singavaram, reached my hands 
in November 1935 and it let in much light on a few of the 
points that had badly needed elucidation : it became possible 
to see fairly clearly the reasons for the differences that mark 
off the varieties,^ and also to begin establishing the inter- 
relations of factors such as type, style, fabric and date. 
I experimented with punches and dies which I got made to 
test hypothesis suggested by this find. I was in for another 
run of luck when, almost immediately, I had an unexpected 
opportunity to study a few specimens of the new varieties.® 
1 was now able to progress to tentative conclusions about 
important features of the punch-marked purams. It had 
also become clear by then that tliese furanas ‘bear symbols 
which seem likely to prove a very close contact of the peoples 
of India with those to the north-west,’^ and I could not 
close my eyes to similarities ‘from regions so far away as 
Susa, Babylon, Badari, Elizavetgrad and Knossos and so 
early as the period of pre-Dynastic l^gjpt.’® Further light 
becoming available about the connection between Persian 
sigloi and the punch-marked params and the ‘bent-bar’ 
coins,® I had to accept foreign origins, — at least, foreign 

1. Durga Prasad, ia JASB, NS, (1934) 80 : N— 1-3. 

3. Oa the Siagavaram ooins 1 read a paper before the Archaeologioal 
Society of South India in February 1986. It was expanded and presented to 
the International Numismatio Congress, London, June-Jnly 1936, and published 
in its Transactions (1938), 393-401, though in an abridged form. 

3. Durga Prasad, who was. in Deoemboc 1985, on his way back from 
the Mysore session of the All-India Oriental Conference, called on me kindly 
at Madras and gave me a glimpse of a selection of the pieces in his collection. 

4. Quoted from the ‘Advance Proceedings’ of the Archaeological Society 
of South India, containing a summary of a j)apor presented by me at its 
meeting in February 1986. 

6. Quoted from the 'Advance Proceedings’ of the same Society, whioh 
summarises a paper presented by me to it at the meeting of August 1936. One 
bit of further evidence of contact has been offered by me in a paper, ‘A Link 
between India and Orete’, in Man (1939) 39-lfi6, pp. 190-2. 

6. Hill’s BMC( \ Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia^ (1927), 
with the illnstrations in it of the symbols on Persian Siglol (16., Vi?), came to 
my knowledge about Ootober 1936, and I wrote to Mr. Allan of tbe British 
Museum, in Deoember 1936, that 1 had come to believe that ‘the punch-marked 
coins of India* had 'evolved in the midst of a culture acted upon by West 
Asiatic influences*, but as I wished to verify the faots for myself before coming 
to a deflnite oouciusion I requested him to send me oasts of a few sigloi vvith 
marks similar to those on the punoh*marked pieces. Early In January 1987 
Mr. Allan had the kindness to send me the oasts and ho wrote that he had 
Come to tbe same ooncl^^lon in his BMGG, Ancient India (1936), and the book 
became available to me in February 1937. Mr, Allan deals with the similarity 
to the symbols on the sigloi at p. 71 of that work. 
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contacts, — for both these series of coinages. I was also endea- 
vouring to establish external chronological links by seeking 
to settle the dates when the Roman coins found in association 
with these pieces in some finds should have got buried.^ 
In August-September 1939 1 had occasion to study varieties 
of the punch-marked furann in the hands of dealers and 
collectors, and in the Museum collections, at Mathura, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares and Calcutta. One of the 
private collections, — that of Durga Prasad of Benares, — 
was varied and revealing*^ and the Allahabad Museum 
Collection® contained a few pieces from Kosam which were 
of much value. Shortly after my return to Madras, I had 
more punches and dies made and I experimented with them, 
taking special note of the variations on the composition of the 
coin-metal and the punch-or the die-material, the temperature 
of the flans, the configurations of the striking surfaces and 
the force and the direction of the blow on the striking piece, 
and it was a pleasure to find the conclusions I had been reach- 
ing on the minting technique confirmed by the experiments. 
Clues to chronology, though faint, became available with the 
publication, in 1940, of tlie details of the composition of the 
Taxila and Purnea hoaids^, and the narrowness of difference in 
respect of one factor between vaiieties that are substantially 
distinct in regard to other factors became obvious with tlie pub- 
lication, in 1941 , of a study of the Paila hoard. Then came, in 
1941, the Bodinaikkanur find, on a tentative study of which it 
was possible for me to narrow greatly the limits within which 
differences of view are permissible over the significance of 
the reverse marks.® Of late there have appeared further 
papers on this class of coinage, but they have brought out 
little that is of significance. I believe, therefore, that a 
comprehensive review of all the problems presented by 

1. This is incorporated ia my f// R owwti and, Jiyzentins Coins 

ill the Madras Mu^eumt for issuing which the Press is waiting for oupplies 
of paper. 

2. 1 studied it as Durga Prasad’s guest at Benares. 

8. Built up by another enthusiast, B. M. Vyaq, who had the kindness to 
allow me to ransack the numerous bags in which the coins lay stored. 

4. Bhattaoharya, A Hoai d of Silvt i tunch-mai hed Coins from Purnca, 
(1989), 3, 1 ; 7 ; c/. Walsh, in JN8I. (1942) 49 ; 7, and Walsh, Punch-marked 
Coins from Taxtla^ (IQQQ)t 86. The Bajiur hoard of 1942 would have been 
helpful had It but been possible to determine whether it came at least 
from tho same stratum as the deposit of the Indo-Qreek coins, both of which 
are said to have been 'found close together*. Haughton, in JNSL (1942) 4 : 61, 
and Prayag-Dayal, in JNSL (1943) 6 ; 8. 

6. Walsh, on the Paila hoard, in JNSL (1940) 2 ; 16-78: 1-7. How 
far the striking of some of these pieces is a clue to chronology has yet to bo 
decided on a special investigation of the phenomena of re*strlklug: the data 
have not so far been collected. 

6. JNSL {im) 6: Ui. 
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these coins is bound to lead to the elucidation of many of the 
points on which we are without light. 

The project of the Catalogue of the pieces in the Madras 
Museum, having had to be held over,^ I need no longer 
refrain from publishing the results of these studies of mine. 
It shall, therefore, be my endeavour to present some of my 
conclusions in brief in the subsequent papers. 

a THE PUNCHES. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The characteristic feature of the punch-marked coinage 
is that the coins of this species bear, both on the obverse and 
on the reverse, a number of marks which arc curious for their 
number, variety, permutation, shape, style, evocation and 
disposition. 

The marks on the obverse are irregular in shape. Each 
mark is ordinarily about a one-sixth of the flan in area. Many 
of the marks do not appear in full on any piece, especially those 
which, being designs answering to patterns, would cover more 
than the normal area of a mark, if the pattern were expressed 
in full. On some of the pieces there are no marks at all on 
the reverse, while in a few they may be as many as a dozen ; 
ordinarily, they are two or three on a piece. They are very 
small, being about a one-fourth of the normal obverse-mark 
area, and are as irregular in space as those on the other face. 

No order or system can be found in the ‘orientation' 
or the sequence of the impress of the marks, whether on the 
obverse or on the reverse. The marks may be found impress- 
ed on any part of the flan, though, ordinarily, the obverse 
marks are to be found along the margins of the pieces. 
Few of the marks appear in the middle. No mark has a 
fixed direction ; the ‘hill’ mark, — to cite an obvious example, — 
which is composed of an arch, the ‘peak’, surmounting two 
arches which, in their turn, surmount three arches, is found 
impressed with its peak pointed in every conceivable direction. 
The marks on each face occur in varying sequences on the 

1. I may addneo othor reasons also. One of them is that the pnnohes 
and dies 1 had experimented with, the notes I had made of the experiments, 
the balk of my notes on this speoies of ooioage and the draft of the Introdao- 
tion to the Museum Catalogue having been lost in the season of exodus from 
Madras in 1941-2 which resolted from the J^apanese menace to the city, I 
should no longer tarry over at least a summary statement of my oonolusions, 
lest even what 1 remember or recollect fade away with the lapse of time. 

Another reason is that my intelleotual interests are shifting and 1 may not 

later on find either the leisure or the inclination to write on this subject, 
though it had kept me enthralled for ten years. 
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various pieces, even when the marks are the same. They 
are also capriciously inter-spaced and interspersed. Often, 
the marks cut across one another. The impress of each mark 
varies in depth and direction ; in one piece the peak of the 
‘hiir may be more deeply impressd than the base, in another 
the right slope deeper than the left and, in a third, the base 
deeper than the peak, and so on, ad infinitum. This is 
ordinarily due to the punch having been held in different 
degrees of slant on different flans or to different punches 
having been differently applied to the same flan. It is, thus, 
clear that the marks on both the faces were impressed 
by separate punches struck one after another, that the 
punches were not assembled into grouped units, — that is, 
dies, for striking, and that the several marks had not been 
engraved together in one die that could cover the whole of 
the flan of the coin. 

That the striking of these pieces is witli punches, and not 
dies, accounts for some of the characteristics of this species 
of coinage. We shall here confine ourselves to an elucidation 
of the types of punches with which the marks were impressed. 

Every mark on a punch-marked Purana, whether on the 
obverse or on the reverse, lies in an incuse — a stamped-in 
depression, — all its own which, running round and isolating 
it from the rest of the coin-face, invests it with individuality. 
The differentiation of the several parts or limbs of the mark 
is effected by similar depressions between the parts to be 
marked off. It is truer to say that each limb of a mark is 
isolated from the plan by stamping a depression along the 
limb and that these depressions running together serve as 
incuse for the mark. Thus, each mark stands out in relief 
from an incuse that has cut down into the flan to an 
appreciably lower plane. Rarely, a mark, such as the ‘sun’, 
secures sufficient individuality wlien the divergent ‘rays’ are 
marked off by depressions between rays and rays ; in such 
cases, an incuse is not run round the mark. Thus the mark 
is ordinarily produced by its immediate 'environs on the 
coin-face and the interestices between its several parts being 
beaten down into a lower plane with a punch. There are as 
many incuses in a piece as there are m'arks in it. Every punch 
used in the manufacture of these pieces is, therefore, a metal 
stick with a flat end in which, depressions being carved so as 
to differentiate the various limbs of the mark and linked 
together so as to encompass the whole of the mark, a series of 
ridges stand out answering to what in the flan are the 
incuse and the differentiating depressions. When the punch 
so engraved is applied to the flan and is struck with a 
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hammer, the lidgcs cut into the flan and produce in it depres- 
sions to correspond, so that, the outlines of the several parts 
of the mark and its periphery being defined in the fian, the 
mark stands evoked as a unit. The ridges are so high that 
all tlie rest of the punch beyond them does not come into 
contact with the flan : the ^shoulder’ of the punch is low. 

This looks simple and conclusive, but it is this apparent 
simplicity that has blinded us to important features that other- 
wise w'ould have attracted attention. While the inner line of 
the incuse serves to give definition to those details of the 
mark that occur along its periphery, and, so, adheres strictly 
to the outlines of those details, the purpose of the outer line 
in merely to give the incuse an appreciable width and, so, 
it is freer and more cursive. The incuse may faithfully 
follow the outlines of the symbol and be no more than a thin 
line in width ; it may not be quite continuous; it may widen 
into a clmnnel, narrow^ but not thin, following closely the 
outline of the mark but not slavishly ; it may grow into a 
freer depressioi answering roughly to the general shape of 
the mark while not reproducing that shape in an enlarged 
form ; or, its outer line may assume a regular or a geometrical 
shape, such as that of a circle or an oval or a square, depart- 
ing substantially from the shape of the mark. Indeed, these 
are not true incuses, for they serve merely to mark off the 
boundaries of tlie symbols. The punch may leave unaffected 
the bits of metal not caught within its ridges so that the 
mark is on tlie same plane as the rest of the coin ; 
the puncli may mould the mark up into various gradations 
of relief, raishig it from the incuse in a continuous series 
of planes and yet the liighest of the planes may not be 
al)ove the plane of the rest of tlie flan, reproducing, thus, 
wdiat in sculpture is known as sunk relief ; or, it may mould 
the mark into relief so high that portions of it rise above the 
level of the flan around. 

These are variations from the normal which appreciably 
affect both the appearance of the marks and the appearance 
of the pieces. These deviations are found to correspond to 
dilTerences in subject, fabric, style and age and, even, metallic 
composition, as wc shall see by and by. 

FAMILIAR VARIETY 

The one variety of these coins that is found all over the 
country and in the largest numbers, which we may call the 
familiar variety, consists of pieces the characteristics of which 
arc well marked. The pieces are of medium thickness, 
though this thickness is itself susceptible of differentiation 
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two grades. The typical incuse of a mark, obverse or 
reverse, is narrow in width but is wider than a mere line ; it 
is a narrow canal. It follows closely the outlines of the mark. 
But, occasionally, the outer line, in an urge to freedom, turns 
Into an oval or a circle, but, on this variety, this is no more 
than an exception ; even so, the oval or circle clings fairly 
closely to the outlines of the mark. The incuses and other 
similar depressions and, so, the marks are crisply clear, except 
when the cutting of the ridges in the punches has been in- 
different or the striking has been poor. Those portions of a 
flan which, lying within an incuse and defined by the 
differentiating depressions, go to make up a mark arc quite 
flat and free from relief of evci} degree and kind. All areas 
of the flan, — those bearing the marks and those remaining 
plain or bearing other maiks, — are on the same level, except 
for the punch-struck depressions. There are only two planes 
in the coins, — the plane of the marks and the plane of the 
incuses [PI. I, I ]. This featuie may be elucidated through 
an example. In a representation of an elephant in profile in 
a piece of sculpture executed in alto relievo^ where every 
gradation of depth and relief is faitlifully reproduced, the tail 
will be in the lowest possible grade of relief, the trunk will 
be in relief of just a liigher giade, the tusk nearer the onlooker 
will be in a yet higher grade of relief and the torso will be 
in a very high grade of relief. But, in the representation of 
the animal in these coins these differences in the grades of 
relief are deliberately eliminated : all relief is flattened out 
into one plane, which is the plane of the surface of the flan : 
tail, tusks, trunk and torso are all in one plane. The only 
other plane is that of the incuse fiom whicli the mark is taken 
to stand up. It follows, theiefore, that if the eye of the 
elephant is to be indicated, it can be shown only as a depres- 
sion and that the depression must be of the same depth as 
the incuse. 

It is clear that a punch employed in producing this 
variety of pieces must have been a stick of metal with an 
absolutely flat end-face, that the punch-cutter having drawn 
on the face the outlines of tlie mark, or pattern, and of its 
incuse, cut away the metal from the areas lying beyond what 
answers to the incuse and also removed the metal from 
between the incuse and the mark and from between the 
various limbs of the mark and that he scooped so deep and 
so straight that the ridges which emerged stood high, rising 
vertically from a base so low as never to touch the flan. 
Such a punch cuts sharply mto the flan, producing only a 
second plane, — that of the base of the depressions,— in addi- 
tion to that of the face of the flan ; it refrains altogether from 

2 
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forcing the limbs of the mark into continuous sequences of 
intermediate planes. In other words, the marks are not 
forced into moulded relief. 

The puncli may not always be held quite vertically when 
the hammer descends on it and, so, it may cut into the flan at 
a slight angle or in a light curve, notwithstanding that the 
cutting lidges in the punch are steep and high. One must, 
therefore, be on the guard against drawing inferences about 
the punches from marks, the outlines of which are not crisp. 
It is essential to be able to differentiate features due to bad 
inking from those due to the distinctive characteristics of the 
punches. 


SINGAVARAM VARIETIES 

Very different from this familiar variety are the pieces 
of the Singavaram hoard' [Pi. |. The lines of the 

incuses of both obverse and reverse marks on the majority 
of the pieces [Fig. 1 : 10] run so free that they generally 
become ovals or even, circles. The marks on both faces 
stand up in relief from the sunk incuses, but the relief is 
of the type in which the marks are moulded into varying 
series of planes. As the relief does not in most of such 
pieces, rise above the level of the flans, it is obvious that they 
are struck on the principle of sunk relief. 

On some of the pieces, however, portions of the obverse 
marks are thrown up into a relief that protrudes above the 
plane of the flans [PI 1- ia‘i3]. In these pieces the impact 
of the punch on the obverse of the flan proves all too inade- 
quate to secure such high relief, for the pieces are too thin for 
a mere puncli to evoke high relief in them. So the device, 
has had to be adopted of pushing up the metal of the flan 
from behind so that the flan rises with the relief of the mark 
and follows, practically, the contours of that relief. This 
necessitates ensuring the presence of a plug or other well 
defined projection in the anvil to push the metal up at the 
striking and the exercise of at least some* manual dexterity 
by the man who, feeding the flans on to the anvil, has to 
hold the punch on the flans so accurately as to ensure that 
the projection in the anvil and the answering depression in 
the punch correspond and produce the needed relief when 
the hammer descends on the head of the punch. A rudiment- 
ary form of striking with the double die may have been 
adopted to secure this effect accurately and uniformly. * 

1. Aravamathan, in Tram, Inter nation, Mwn^Oongresit 19B6 : 8W-400. 

2. The first oola in the lower row in Fig. 1, in Araramalhan, ofi, 
p, holding the book with bottom margin up, is an example* 
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We have just a few pieces also in each of which we have 
two marks pushed up from behind in very high relief 
[Pl. I. 3]. But, as the two marks and therefore, the 
depressions on the reverse, do not appear always in the same 
relative positions, it is unnecessary to assume that the anvil 
bore two plugs and that two punches were coupled together : 
each of the two marks was probably struck on a different 
Anvil. 

In just a few pieces of tins hoard [PI. |. i4] which are 
small and thin, the only mark which each piece bears is struck 
in respousse.^ Their dish-like appearance and their suitability 
for use as seals suggest that they may not be coins. The low 
rim, however, being no substitute for the handle that a seal 
requires, may be taken to have been provided for protecting 
from wear the mark struck in relief on a piece so thin and tiny. 
So, these pieces may have really been coins. Though the 
technique of repousse is diffeient from that of the punch or 
the die, the result yielded is similar to that of moulded 
relief ; the symbol stands up in continuous gradations of 
lelicf from the incuse, the metal of the flan being w’orked up, 

- — or struck up, — from tlic reverse so that almost every plane 
on the obveise has its an swcring plane on the le verse. The 
only specimens known so far are these pieces, but they 
exemplify repousse w’ork so well that they may be treated as 
typical of this class of puraniid 

The use of punches or dies is not necessary in repousse 
work. It is conceivable tliat the repousse effect could be 
achieved with a single punch or die, for, if the flan is placed 
on a pad of leather, tough but not too stiff, and a die bearing 
the symbol in lelicf, is placed on the flan and is struck a 
sharp blow on tlie head, the flan would present the mark in 
relief on the side lying on the pad, but the rim, which serves 
for an edge, would, however, be thrown up towards the 
hammer. On the Singavaram specimens, how^ever, the rim 
takes the very direction that tJic relief does. Moreover, the 
small width of the specinun s from Singavaram, the 
delicacy of the workmanship and the pieces being now known 
to be more numerous than the three found in the small portion 
of the hoard that first came under examination seem to rule 
out the hypothesis that dies or punches were not lused in their 
manufacture. If a double-die is employed, the lower die 
having a raised edge all round and the upper die falling losely 
into it but not fitting it too nicely, the flan will rise between 
the two dies in a rim when the blow of the hammer descends 
on the upper die and wall take the direction of the relief 


1. Aravamuthan, op. cii.t 897-8. 
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of the mark. It may be that the two dies should be coupled 
in the correct position relatively to each other by some con- 
trivance such as the hinging them together or, more probably, 
the making the upper die slide into the lower. 

INTERMEDIATE VARIETIES 

Intermediate between the extremes of the familiar variety 
and the Singavaram varieties are a few other varieties in 
which there are odd combinations of variations in the widths 
of the incuses and in the degrees of relief of the marks. 

PAILA VARIETIES 

The main feature of the pieces of the Paila hoard ^ is 
that sometimes the incuses and interstitial depressions are 
almost as clinging and as sharp as in the familiar variety, 
but sometimes they are much freer in their courses and less 
sharp in the outlines, so that tlicse incuses and depressions 
are more in evidence.^ [PI. 1. 2-4, 9]. The latter feature 
is the result of the ridges in llie punches being carved some- 
what wider in the face than in the punclies for the familiar 
variety and by the ridge-walls being cut, not perpendicular, but 
with slopes more or less pronounced. Thus, we have a sugges- 
tion of moulded relief in the execution of some of the marks. 
Reverse marks are not in relief, — whether the relief be plain 
or moulded, — but are In intaglio, but as this is a solitary 
find of this species of coinage bearing intaglio marks, it is 
prudent to refrain from accepting the intaglio mark as a 
characteristic of a variety of the punch-marked species. 
Perhaps, these pieces had sojourned in an area where the 
incuse technique was in fashion — in all probability, — in 
other varieties of coinage. 

A LUCKNOW VARIETY 

To a different variety belongs a set of pieces, of unknown 
provenance, in Durga Prasad’s cabinet, which he found to 
occur in two denominations and in at least three different 
types.® 

The heavier type, of which not more than one piece 

1. ^Valah, in J N SI (\diO) 2 : 16-78 : 1-7, The obBorvatious that follow 
are based on the plates which, iinfortanately, are too few, and on a piece in 
Darga Prasad’s cabinet identical with the one illastrated by Walsh. Ibu 
pi. 6:28. 

2. For instance, see Marks 1 and 5 on Coin 26 and Mark 1 on Coin 81. 
on PI. 5. snd Marks 1 and 2a on Coin 20, Mark 1 on Coin 23 and Mark 8 on Coin 
24, on pi. 6. 

3. Darga Prasad, in JASB, NS, (1984) 30 : N 13 : 7. 
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was known, bears marks only on the obverse and these 
marks are of apparently two si^es. One of the larger 
marks is much like a five-petalled lotus [fig. 1: 10] and 
another of them, not so clear, is made up of six pellets 
surrounding a slightly larger pellet. The smaller ones 
include the ‘sun* in two or three forms and a quadri-partite 
square. 

Where the incuses are not faint, they are found to be 
narrow, but without the aptness to follow even minor breaks 
in the outlines of the marks. The lotus mark is an excellent 
example of modelled relief ; each part of it is modelled fairly 
high but no part of it rises above the level of the flan. 
Similar relief is not unmistakeably to be pcrcieved in the 
other marks, except it be that each member of a mark 
betrays a very faint convexity along its edges. The lighter 
type of pieces does not differ materially in the features we 
are liere concerned with.^ 

GOLAKHPUR VARIETIES 

The Golakhpur hoard presents a variety differing appreci- 
ably from the familiar one.* The depressions around the 
marks on both faces and in between their limbs or parts are 
not quite so narrow nor so closely adherent to their outlines : 
indeed, the depressions are quite prominent features of the 
pieces, as in some of those from Paila. The limbs of a few 
obverse marks on some pieces are very thin, especially 
when they are straight lines, becoming almost sharp-edged 
ridges, formed by the meeting of two inclines of metal 
rising from the depressions on either side in this they 
differ from the execution of similar marks in the Paila 
pieces. On the generality of the pieces [PI, I. 5-7], the 
outer margins of the incuses on both faces are not sharp ; 
they are less sharp than in any of the pieces from Paila. 
The flan slopes into the incuse and the limbs of the marks 

rise from the incuse or interestitial depressions, in faintly 

convex curves, producing the effect of a simple type of the 
sunk relief. The curvatures of the fall of the flan into the 
incuse and of the rise of the mark from the incuse are so 

1. I have a plaster oast of one of them, taken from a ooin In Darga 

Prasad^B cabinet. It bears jnst the sarao lotna mark as the larger piece and 

also one of the smaller symbols on the obverse. See Dnrga Prasad, \n J ASH, 
NS, (1984) 80 : N. 13. 

2. Walsh, In JBOR8. (1919) 6 ; 16-72 : 1-4. The observations below are 
based only ou a study of the illustrations given by Walsh, and of two pieoes 
in Durga Prasad's oabinet whioh he attributed to Bhabhna, in Saharanpnr Dt., 
United Provinces, but whioh are of identical fabric with the Golakhpur pieoes. 

8 Compare, for instance, the pentagram (Mark) on these pieoes with 
the similar mark (Mark 6) on the pieces of the Paila hoard. 
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poor that in the larger marks, they pass unnoticed, but, in 
the smaller ones, they are clear to even the untrained eye 
in the circular discs and the pellets.^ 

An additional feature appears to be present in a few of 
these coins, though we may speak with confidence about only 
one of them. One of the obverse marks, which is a composite 
of a largish disc and six pellets'^, is free of all relief in the 
disc, ordinarily, though the pellets are occasionally in mould- 
ed relief. In one of the coins, however, the disc of the mark 
presents a surface that is decidedly convex and, jOn turning 
the coin over, we find a depression in the flan around the 
marks on both faces and in between their limbs or parts are 
not quite so narrow nor so closely adherent to their outlines ; 
indeed, the depressions are quite prominent features of the 
pieces, as in those from Paila. The limbs of a few obverse 
marks on some pieces are very thin, especially when they are 
straight lines, becoming almost sharp-edged ridges formed by 
the meeting of two inclines of metal rising from the depres- 
sions on either side^ : in this they differ from those of Paila. 
On the generality of the pieces, the outer margins of the 
incuses on botli faces are not sharp, and the limbs of the 
marks rise, from the incuses or interestitial depressions, not 
perpendicular, but in faintly convex curves, so that the mark 
emerges in a simple tj^pe of the sunk-relief. The curvatures 
along the margins of these marks and of these incuses and depres- 
sions are so poor that in the larger marks they pass unnoticed, 
but in the smallei ones they are clear, to even the untrained 
eye, in the circular discs and the pellets.* The punches for 
these coins, whether for the obverse or for the reverse marks, 
differ from those for the Paila variety in an important feature. 
The walls of the ridges in the punches slope or curve more 
markedly, so that when the ridges bite into the flans, the bits 
of coin-metal which are caught within the pronounced inclines 
or curvatures in the punches are moulded into answering 
inclines or curves equally pronounced, and so the margins of 
marks and the incuses lack sharpness. 


1. Walsh oi). cH., Goias I, 6, 9, 11, 23, Mark 3 : Ooin 72, Marks 1, 7 ; 
Ooins 98, 94, Mark 41 ; Ooin 41 ; Ooln 86, Mark 66. 

2. Walsh, op Mark 8. 

3. Walsh, op* cit,^ Coin 23. 

4. A similar depression is nobioeable in Walsh, op. ciL, Ooin 40. On 
my seeking detailed information about those ooins in the hoard whioh shdw 
depressions in the reverse, and probnberanoes on the obverse to correspond, 
pointing to Walsh’s illustrations of Ooin 28 as an instance, Mr. A. 0. Ghosh, 
the Officiating Carator of the Patna Museum, where the ooins are preserved 
replied on 18-12.1047, that the illastration ’gives a true representation 
the coin*, and added : ‘as regards other observations it is better i! you could 
examine the hoard personally and satisfy yonr doubts.’ 
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A ^iOSALA’ VARIETY 

A batch of thirteen ‘unusually big coins’,* of unknown 
provenance, in the Lucknow Museum cabinet, exhibits features 
that are not a little interesting. Though the obverse marks, 
four in each piece, are not quite clear, they having suffered 
through the battering they have been subjected to by the 
striking of a large number of marks on the reverse, we are 
able to make out clearly the mam features of those marks.' 
The incuses of the obverses are thin lines, — not the narrow 
channels we find in the familiar variety, — and they are 
frequently incomplete, leaving the limbs of the marks un- 
differentiated, in places, from the flan. The marks are 
assembled very closely but they overlap so rarely that special 
care must have been taken in the punching [PI. I. 8]. The 
marks on the obverse arc free fiom modelled relief, except 
rarely. A curve or a pellet or a disc, being a component of 
one or othe.r of the mark, is sometimes seen with a convexity 
which is noticeable, though not marked. It looks as if two 
of the discs of a mark, were intended to rise a trifle higher 
than tlie rest of the maik and, so, higliei than the rest of the 
flan. Indeed, it is more than probable that the comparatively 
high relief of these discs was secured by the device of pushing 
up the metal from behind the disc : that this process is 
adopted is indisputable in one of the pieces, — a cup-like 
depression occurring in the reverse just behind the disc in the 
obverse, 2 and is only a little less probable in the other 
piece.® The reverse marks aie, ordinarily, in modelled relief 
standing up from free incuses. 

A MATHURA VARIETY 

A set of pieces from Mathura, again in Durga-Prasad’s 
cabinet, belongs to a different class altogether.* The 
marks on the obverse are all flat in every part and limb ; 
not the least trace of modelled relief is to be found in them.® 


1. Dacgft asad, in JA8D, NS. (1984) 80; N 9-12. 1-3. The book 
Has to be held with tho right margin up if these three half-tone illastrations 
Are to be useful. 

2. Coin 4, the corresponding depression in the reverse being seen 
hemmed in by the reverse marks 8, P, 9. 

3. Coin 11 ; Mark 3 ; the answering oup being evidently caught within 
reverse mark 4. 

4. Durga Prasad, in J A8B, N'^* (1984) 30; N9; 31. What I know 
of this variety being derived from the study of the illustrations of 
one of these pieces in the above paper and of the only other pieoe of this 
kind which was in Durga Prasad s Cabinet at the time of my visit, 1 may not 
be positive, nor may 1 generalise. 

5. This is so, notwithstanding that the illustration referred to above 
B^ggesta otherwise. 
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Part of the incuse of one mark being part of the incuse of 
another, it Is difficult to isolate the incuse of any one of the 
four marks on the obverse. Neither the marks, nor the 
incuses cut one another, nor are they to be found in different 
planes. No portion of the obverse of the flan can be found 
that is not occupied either by mark or by incuse. These 
features being difficult to ensure when the striking is with 
punches, it may not be improbable that the striking of these 
pieces was with dies each of which, covering the whole of 
the flan, bore the four marks out in a fixed sequence and so 
closely that every bit of the flan was so well utilised, for 
mark or incuse, that the individuality of the incuses was 
obliterated. If this view is probable, these pieces may not be 
taken to be of the punch-marked species. Their affinity is 
with the Mathura pieces just referred to, though the unmiti- 
gated flatness of the components of the obverse marks is a 
strong link with the punch-marked Piiranas of. the familiar 
variety. 



DOES THE BAIRAT HOARD CONTAIN A POST- 
MAURYAN PUNCH-MARKED COIN ? 


p:. H. C. Walsh, Edinburgh. 

In Vol. VIII p 24, of this Journal Mr. P. L. Gupta has 
described the eight silver punch-marked coins included in the 
hoard found at Bairat in Jaipur State, about 52 miles north-east 
of its capital The hoard is of particular interest as it also 
contains 25 Greek and Indo-13ac(rian coins which range from 
140 B, C. to 40 A.D. ; it is thus the latest dateable time at 
which punch-marked coins have been found. Mr. Gupta 
notes that “The Greek coins of this hoard included one coin of 
Heliocles {circa 1 10 B. C.) a son of Eucratides, and the last 
king'of Baciria; one of Indo-Grcek king Apollodotos; 16 of 
Menander; one of Antialkidas, and 6 of Hermaios (20-40 A.D.)** 

Mr. Gupta records thesjmbols on each of the punch- 
marked coins, which aie illustrated on Plate IIB of the above 
article, and finds that one of them (coin No. 1) is pre-Maury an, 
six are Mauryan and considers that one coin (coin No. 6) 
is definitely post-Maury an, and not either pre-Mauryan or 
Mauryan. Its date of issue or currency, he says, may be 
assigned with some certitude with the help of the associated 
Greek coins; he places the com in the latter half of the 
1st century B. C. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this coin is also 
Mauryan. Mr. Gupta gives the five marks reproduced below 
as the Marks on the coin, which he notes as being in a fresh 
mint condition. 

^ ® 1/nui 

There are 122 specimens of this coin in the Patraha Hoard 
(Class II Group V vars , a, c, and e). Fifty of them (var. a) 
bear the Mauryan Mark of the Peacock- on- a- Hill as the sole 
Mark on the reverse. Twenty-eight, (var. c), bear the 
“small Caduceus**, another common Mauryan Mark on the 
reverse, as in the case of the Bairat coin No. 6, and 
the remaining 24 (var. e) bear on the reverse the mark con- 
sisting of a solid knob surrounded by four taurines, which 
is another common reverse mark on Mauryan coins. 

3 
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The hoard, therefore, does not show that any Punch- 
marked coins were issued after the termination of the Mauryan 
Empire in C. 178 B. C. 

The fact of coin No. 6 being in mint condition does not 
show that it was a newly issued coin at the date of even the 
earliest of the Greek coins, but only that it was in mint condit- 
ion at the time that it was put into the hoard, which may 
have been at a considerably earlier date. The evidence of 
several large hoards of punch marked coins, which contain 
coins of widely different dates, varying, in cases to some 
hundreds of years interval, appears to suggest that those hoards 
were of the nature of a family bank into which coins were 
deposited at various dates, and money was taken out from it 
as it was required to spend. 

Mr. Gupta does not mention any other coins being in the 
hoard brsides the eight punch-marked coins and the Greek 
coins. In that case, the hoard is a veiy curious collection, 
consisting of eight veiy old coins, the pie-Mauryan coins being 
137 years old at the date of the earliest of the Greek coins 
and 355 years old at the date of the latest Greek coin, and 
of 25 ‘‘Foreign” coins, for such the Greek coins would be in 
the Jaipur State, and not the state currency, and extending 
over a period of 140 years. 

It would resemble a collection of “Curios” rather than the 
usual continuous family hoard. 

Mr. Gupta notes that “So far only one hoard is known os 
having no coins with the Cic?cent-on-thediill symbol, which 
can be assigned to pic-Mauryan period, and that is the bigger 
hoard from Taxila.^ There is another such hoard, the 
Golakhpur Hoard of 108 coins, ^ which was unearthed at 
Patna in 1919, owing to the bank of the Ganges having been 
scoured away by this river, in n glia) a, 15 feet below the 
present level of Patna city at that place. 

Mr. Gupta’s Rejoinder. 

Mr. Walsh docs not agree with my view's that the coin 
No. 6 is post-Maurj an and maintains that it was undoubtedly 
Mauryan. 

The ‘crescent-on-the hill’ n ark is the imperial mark of 
the Mauryan kings, and is to be seen invariably on all the 
silver punch-marked coins issued by the dynasty^. It figures as 

1. A Hoa'd of Silver Punch^Marked Coins from Purnea by P> N. 
Bhattaoharyya ; M. A, S. L No. 62. 

2. J, B. (). R 8. 1919. pp. 15-72. 

3. J, R A, 8, July 1926, p, 849. 
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the third of the class mark on these coins; but it is conspi- 
cously absent on the presnt coin and others of its variety. 
It is true that the ‘crescent-on-lhe hill’ mark is also seen on 
the reverse of certain prc-Maiirynn coins, but it is admittedly 
put there by the Mauryan administration to authenticate the 
earlier currency. This mark also occurs on the reverse of 
some of the Mauryan coins Rut it is conspicously absent 
from the reverse of the present coin and from every other 
coin of this variety publislied so far. (B. M, C. Class 2, 
group IV var. c-h; Patraha hoard, Class II group V; Durga 
Prasad, 32A3 ; Rairh hoards, pi XXIX). Again this coin type 
is conspicously absent fr(Mn the Mauryan Rairh hoard. ^ 
Thus neither the symbols of the coin nor the evidence of the 
hoards shows that the coin was current in the Mauryan times. 
It therefore follows that this variety is definitely post- 
Maury an. 

But Mr. Walsh has cited the coins of varieties a, c, and 
e of Group V of class II of Patraha hoard, which arc the 
coins of the present variety and have on their reverse ‘peacock 
on-a hiir, ‘caduceus’ and the mark, which can be conveniently 
called ‘as four taurines around a small solid circle’ respecti- 
vely. He has based his objection on the assumption that these 
marks ^\ere Mauryan marks, hence his conclusion that the coin 
was Mauryan. But wc see that his argument falls short in the 
case of the two marks, ‘Caduceus’ and the ‘four taurines 
around the circle’. P'or, these marks are seen on the obverse 
of the coins, which are known on definite data as pre- 
Mauryan.* Mr. Walsh has himself described them in his 
Memoir as the mark 6 and 2()a respectively.® How can 
then, these marks be described only as Mauryan ? Only the 
mark peacock-on-a hill, I admit, appears for the first time on 
a group of Mauryan coins, but there is no evidence to show 
that it could not appear on the later coins. If pre-Mauryan 
symbols could appear on Maur\an coins, symbols of Mauryan 
coins could equally appear on the later coins. And ^s such, 
there is nothing to support Mr. Walsh’s assumption. 

My studies of the published and unpublished hoards of 
the punch-marked coins have led me to conclude that each 
of these three reverse symbols is associated with one parti- 
cular fourth mark and with no other. Thus the ‘peacock-on- 
the-hiir is seen on the reverse of only those coins, which 
have on the obverse ‘peacock-on-a-hill’ the caduceus on 
the reverse invariably jn'esiipposcs the same symbol 

1. Excavat%<ms at Bairh. 

a. M. 4. s, 1. No. 69. 

8. md, pi. I 
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as the fourth mark; (Patraha hoard, class II, group II 
a-e ; and group III, and IV respectively). Similarly 
‘four taurines around the circle’ is seen on the reverse 
of only those coins which have ‘hand-palm within a square’ 
as the 4th mark ; this is Patraha Mark 102 (Patraha class II 
group VIII). Another well known mark ‘Taxil a -symbol’ is 
seen on the reverse of only those coins which have as their 
4th mark ‘branch of a tree planted on the right corner of a 
four-squared railing’ — Patraha mark 30 (which in its incom- 
plete form has been described by Mr. Allan as symbol 9 in 
section 130 of the B.M.C. introduction, and by Durga Prasad as 
symbol 83 on pi. XXVII of his monograph). This peculiarity 
is seen on the Mauryan coins only. Now none except 
caduceus has any relation with any of the obverse symbols 
on the present coin. But the three symbols are seen simul- 
taneously on these coins, having the same group of five 
symbols ; they cannot be regarded as having the same pecu- 
liarity, as is seen on the Mauryan coins. This is an additional 
evidence to show that the coin is not Mauryan. Mr. Walsh 
thinks that the present coin is Mauryan, because it has got 
caduceus as the reverse mark. It may be however pointed 
out that caduceus, peacock on the hill and four taurines around 
a central knob are all local or mint marks like the well 
known Taxila symbol. The occurrence of the caduceus on 
the present coin will only show that it was minted at a parti- 
cular place and not in Mauryan period. All the coins of this 
type with the above reverse marks found also in the Patraha 
hoard are post-Mauryan ; they were being issued from old 
well-known mints for several decades. 

(2) Mr. Walsh’s next objection is in regard to my assign- 
ment of earliest date of issue of this variety to some time in the 
early part of second century B. C. 

His arguments against it are that the ‘coin being in mint 
condition does not show that it was a newly issued coin at the 
date o^ even the earliest of the Greek coins, but only that it 
was in mint condition at the time that it was put into the 
hoard, which may have been at a considerable earlier date.’ 
But putting the same argument, it may also be possible that 
it was put into the hoard, when it was in mint condition, 
at much later date than the earliest Greek coin of the hoard. 
It may be a century or even more. So this argument like a 
double edged sword cuts the ground from under the feet of 
Mr. Walsh himself. 

The present hoard is not like those big hoards, which 
appear to suggest that they were of the nature of a family 
bank, in which the coins were deposited at various dates. 
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The hoard was found in a cell of a Buddhist monastery 
wrapped in a piece of cloth, put in a small earthen ware on 
a shelf. It was in all probability the life-savings of some 
greedy monk, and as such it would have been deposited 
within the period which may be reckoned between 40 and 
20 B. C. or a few years later. Thus the hoard has the 
fixed date of deposit and it would be far fetched to assume 
that the coin was issued earlier than the date of the earliest 
of the Greek coins and remained in mint condition for more 
than 140 years. 

In view of these facts and the facts discussed earlier, 
there can hardly be any doubt of this coin being a post-Maur- 
yan issue. 

(3) The present hoard appears to Mr. Walsh as a collec- 
tion of curios. Let us see how far this is the case. 

Greek coins were found with the punch-marked coins 
in several hoards, but in the area where Greeks had their 
suzerainty. Here they have been found in a land which may 
be called as foreign to them. So the surprise of Mr. Walsh 
is natural. The more so, he was not aware of the circums- 
tances in which the hoard was found and the history behind 
it. But we know that it was the wealth of a poor monk, 
who had probably led a wandering life. It was not improb- 
able that the Greek coins might have come to him from some 
rich man of the Greek territory, and he could not have spent 
them over there and might have brought them to his residence 
in the monastery. And the punch-marked coins continued 
to be in currency for long, and it is no surprise to find pre- 
Mauryan, Mauryan and post-Mauryan coins together. So 
here the two types of coins found together in the hoard need 
cause no surprise. 

(4) Last, Mr. Walsh has pointed out that the bigger 
Taxila hoard is not the only hoard of pre-Mauryan period. 
I knew about the Golakpur hoard and its being pre-Mauryan, 
but I have deliberately excluded it, as it is of a different 
fabric and has no bearing on the present discussion. If 
Mr. Walsh simply meant to point out the existence of more 
than one pre-Mauryan hoard, then why Golakhpur alone ? 
Paila hoard, Jaunpur hoard and a number of other hoards 
are known to be pre-Mauryan, but all of them are of different 
fabrics. 



A NEW SILVER COIN OF GAUTAMIPUTRA. 

(Supplementary) 

Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, I. C. S., Sangli. 

The Tiire and interesting silver Satnvaliana coin published 
in this Journal^ ante VoL VIII pp. 112-3, PI. VII. 5, was 
tentatively attributed by its discoverer, Dr, A. S. AUekar, to 
Gautamlpiitra-yajna-srl-Satakarni. In vol. IX, p. 95, I ad- 
duced some grounds in favour of the view that the coin 
should rather be attributed to GaiitamTputra Satakarni. I 
would like to revert to the topic once more to consider the 
further arguments put forth by Dr. Altekar in support of 
his view as a rejoinder to m}^ paper. Since Satavaliana silver 
coins are, they deserve to be thoroughly discussed. 

Dr. Altekar argues that the fact that the great 
Jogalthembhi lioard did not contain any independent silver 
coin of Gautamlputra Satakarni lends to show that that 
king did not issue independent silver coins of his own. This 
argument cannot be taken as conclusive. We know^ that 
independent silver coins of Satavalianas are extremely rare. 
Including the present coin, only five such pieces are known.* 
Considering this, and also the fact that Gautamlputra 
Satakarni must have had only a few jears in which to issue 
his independent silver currency, the absence of his separate 
coins in the Jogalthembln hoard is not surprising. It may 
also be mentioned that in spite of a reign of over thiity years 
of Gautamlputra Sri Yajfla Satakarni, only four of his silver 
coins have been found. 

Then, again, it is possible that Gautamlputra Satakarni 
issued his own coins not in or near Nasik, but in Malwa. 
There must have been a tremendous number of restruck 
coins of Nahapana available for currency purposes in the 
Nasik area, and a separate issue must have appeared 
superfluous®. This appears probable, in view of the fact 
that Dr. Altekar’s coin comes from Ujjayinl. This also may 
account for the absence of such coins in the Jogalthembhi 
hoard. 

1. J. JV. 8, L Vol. IX p. 95. 

2. A sixth silver Sdtavahana ooln has reoentlj been disoovered by Dr. Alte- 
kar in the Prinoe of Wales Maseum, Bombay. It is hoped that he will publish 
it soon. 

[3. Silver currency was in vogue in Malwa, Gujarat and northern Maha- 
rashtra, and it is not easy to understand that if silver coins were issued in 
MalwA by Gautamlputra SAtakarui, why some of them could not have travelled 
to Nasik, or why that type should not have been introduced in northern 
Maharashtra as well, which was accustomed to silver currency. Would 
not the conqueror have taken precaution to introduce at least some of his coiu^ 
with those of his vanquished enemy ? A.S.A.'] 
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It IS worthwhile quoting Mr. Allan’s remark in this 
connection. He says : — ” The case of Gaiitamiputra counter- 
marking the coins of Nahapana shows that each ruler or 
country had a characteristic symbol, which we might almost 
call a coat of arms.^” As far as the silver issues are concern- 
ed, therefore, the restriking device used by Gaiitamiputra 
Satakarni may be taken as his very own, and he must have 
used it also on his independent silver issue, of which tlie coin 
under discussion appears to be an example. 

There is another argument based on a measurement of 
the letters of the inscription on the coin which supports my 
view. I am not perfectly certain on this point, as I have 
taken the measurements on tlie photograph of the coin and 
as the photograph is not very clear. I, however, give this 
argument for what it is worth. The measurement across 
the coin from middle to middle of the letters of the inscription 
is 0. 6 /' This gives I. 8” as the space in which the full 
inscription has to be accommodated. The inscription can be 
cither, ‘‘Rano Gotamiputasa Sin Yaiia Satakanisa”, or “Rafio 
Gotamlputasa Siri Satakanisa”. The former has seventeen 
letters and seventeen blank spaces between the letters. The 
latter has fifteen letters and fifteen blank spaces. Now, the 
width of each letter and of the space between the letters is one- 
sixteenth of an inch. From these measurements, the space 
required for the former inscrijdion works out to be 2. 1"; and 
that required for the latter insciiption 1.8”. As the space 
available for the inscription is only 1.8”, the latter inscription 
alone viz. ^‘Rafio Gotamlputasa .Siri Satakanisa” could be 
fully accommodated on the coin. This assumes, of course, that 
a good specimen of the coin has the full inscription ; but we 
know that silver Satavahana coins do in fact have full inscrip- 
tions, and that letters are not omitted for want of space on 
the flan. 

It must be admitted that in the absence of a coin of this 
type having a full readable inscri})tion, arguments in favour 
of my or Dr. Altekar’s view can only be based on possibilities 
and that no dogmatic assertion is possible. The balance of 
evidence, according to me is in favour of my view that the 
coin in question is of Gautamlputra Satakarni. It is hoped 
that this discussion will lead to a thorough and critical exami- 
nation of every new Satavahana coin and enable numismatists 
to decide questions such as this and others pertaining to 
Satavahana coinage. 

Finally, I must mention that I had the privilege of 
discussing this question with Dr. Altekar during his visit to 
Bombay in December 1947 and this paper is written as its 
sequel, at the Doctor's instanc e. 

1. itf. 0. Ancisnt India^ p. Ixxii. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 

I am thankful to Mr. Chinmiilgund for sending the above 
note at my request in reply to my observations about the 
attribution of the silver coin under discussion. 

Mr. Chinmulgund and I agree that the problem can be 
solved only by our getting a coin giving the full legend. Till 
then we can only conjecture. Mr. Chinmulgund thinks still 
that the coin belongs to GaiitamTputra Satakarni and I 
continue to remain unconvinced. His argument about the 
space required for each of the 17 letters of the legend is very 
ingenious; it could have carried weight if the difference 
between the two legends were not so small as that of two 
letters only. There are several coins in ancient India, where 
the letters are not evenly spaced. For instance, on the copper 
coin of VasishthTputra Sri Chandra Satakarni, published on 
PI. VI, No. 117, of /C, the concluding letters fatasa 

take as much space as that taken by the four letter Jiafio Vam 
in the beginning. We cannot therefore be quite certain as 
to whether 15 or 17 letters were inscribed in the legend. 

Currencies of the different provinces were traditional. 
Silver currency was common in Malwa, Gujarat and northern 
Maharashtra in the days of the Kshatrapas ; Gupta silver 
coins also are found all over these three provinces. If 
Gautamiputra Satakarni had started silver currency, it is not 
easy to understand why it should have been confined to 
Malwa and not introduced in the adjacent provinces of 
Gujarat and northern MaharasU'a wheie it was common. 
How the rich millionaire of Nasik, who collected 
the big hoard of more than 16,000 coins, could not come 
across a single coin of the new type of the new conqueror is 
also a mystery. 

It appears that the Satavahanas were never serious in 
their efforts to start a silver currency. The four coins of 
Gautamiputra 5rl Yajfia Satakarni are more curios than 
coins. Very few of them seem to have been issued. This 
renders it very doubtful whether Gautamiputra Satakarni 
had issued any coins As it is, neither Mr. Chinmulgund nor 
I can be definite about the attribution of the coin. I 
think it more probable that the coin may have been issued 
by Gautamiputra YajnasrI Satakarni than by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni ; Mr. Chinmulgund holds that the opposite alter- 
native is more likely. We are anxious to state the arguments 
on both sides as best as possible with a view to help future 
research work, 



ON THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAME 
^^ARDOCHSHO’’ ON KUSHANA COINS. ^ 

By the Late M. D. Kiiarkghat, I. C. S., Bombay. 

Sir Aurcl Stein in his paper on the Zoroastrian Deities 
on Indo-Scytliian Coins, publislied in the Indian Antiquary^ 
Volume XVII, April 1888, pai^e 97, lias identiiied the angel 
Ardochsho with Ashi Vanguhi^, the Avcstic goddess of 
Wealtli and Fortune, from tlie fact tliat tliis female 
figure with cornacoj)ine closely resembles that of tlic Greek 
deity Tyche, the goddess of foi tune^. But lie says, “Wc see as 
yet no way to leconcile Jier comm m name in later Zoroastrian 
tradition “Asiilshva ng” or '‘Ai dislivang” with the fonn 
‘‘Ardochsho”. TJiis paper is an attempt to solve tills difficulty. 

What follows will sluw tlmt “x\rd” represents the part 
“Ashi”, and tlie part “Oclislio”'^ is really “Wakhsho”, and 
means the same as “Vnnguhi”, which means “good”, and 
is also applied to the River 0\us. 

Ashi Vanguhi means “the go:)d Ashi”, and is the presid- 
ing angel of the twonty-liftli dav of the Parsi month. In 
Persian, the whole name of tills angel is confined to the wird 
“Ard”^. But in Sogdian, the word is “Ardhakh”, and in 
Khwari/mian, “x\rjnkhi”^. xV fragmentary part of the 

1. Col. li. Khirogh lb disowocol this acbiole among the papora of his 
Uiiole, the wcibec, and was good onoagli bo sand ib to the journal foe publioation 
through Mr. R.G. Gyani. 

2. In some sybtoms of translitorabion. the “ng” of Vanguhi is represented 
by an "n” with a dot above it 

8. Ib may bo noted that a simiLu female figure with the cornuoopiio is 
generally recognised as ^ri or TjakshmT, the goddess of fucbuue. 

4. The Greek letter corresponding to “oh*’ in Oohsho is pronounced 
like “kh’’ in English, or ‘‘khe ’ lu Persian. Further the “o" in the same 
word in Greek represents often “v” or ‘ w” in the original language, as pointed 
out by Stein iu the article quoted above in the text. 

6. See Darmstebter’a “Ashi Ya§ht’’ at page 270, Volume XXIll, of the 
“Sacred Books of the East” series. 

The Buudahish, Chapter XXLl. 4, also desocibes her in the same way 
as “the rich iu wealch, the w dl-portioued with abounding pleasure” 
Similarly, Varriharaihira in hib Pai'iohi-sidhdntikd his called tho angel 
presiding over the twenty-fifth day of the Tarsi month, ‘‘ScT'\ (See my actiole 
on this book in the J. B B. II. A. 5., Volume XIX No. lit at page 120). 
Neriosangh Dhaval has also translated her name as “Lakahmi Cttania”, e g. 
in the Yashna, Ha. 16, Section 0. 

In this article, when 1 refer to Albiruni, I moan Saohau’s English 
translation of Albiruni’s book under the uame “The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations ; when I refer to tho Buudahish, Behman Yasht, 1 mean West’s 
English translation of those L^ahalavi texts published iu volume V of Max 
Muller’s “Sacred Books of tho East” senes. 

0. See Albiruni pago 63, as well as auy good Persian Dictionary, like 
that of Stelngass, for the same word. 

7. Albiruni, pages 66 and 67. 

4 
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full name which appears in the name of a town, ‘^Ardha- 
khush-mitham” ^ . ‘^Mitham”, evidently is the same as the 
Avestan word, “Maithama*' meaning ‘‘residence”, and so the 
whole name means “the residence of “Ardhakhush”. This 
is evidently a slight distortion of the word “Ardavakhush”. This 
town is one march from Khiva or Kliwarizm. In fact one of 
the chief places of worship of this angel seems to have been 
in Khwarizm. This is confirmed by the Bundahish Chapter 
XXTI, 4 : “Regarding Lake KhwarLm, it says that excellent 
benefit is produced from it, that is Arshisang, the rich in 
wealth, the well-portioned willi abounding pleasure”. This 
is further confirmed by Albiruni, who states : “Wakhsh is 
the name of tlie angel, who has to watch over the water, 
and especially over the River Uxus”^. Evidently, this is 
the same word as the present Oxus, and the latter part of 
Ardochslio. 

That the word “Ochsho” or “Waklisho” means ‘’good” 
is proved by the fact that the Oxus also has borne the 
name “Veh”. That it has so borne, is proved beyond doubt 
by statements in the Bundahish, in the Behman Yasht, and 
by an Armenian writer. The Bundahish says that the Balkh 
river comes out from the Aparsen Mountain of Bamikan and 
flows on to the Veh River. As the Balkh River flows into 
the Oxus, “Veh” must refer to the Oxus. Further, as West 
states in his note to this passage, an Armenian writer of the 
seventh century states that Persians called the Oxus, the 
Veh river. There are similar statements in the Behman 
Yasht, and I would refer to West’s notes on those passages.^ 
It is true that the name Veh was also applied to the Indus, 
but it would seem that this was because the Indus, and 
the Oxus togetlier, constituted the eastern boundary of Iran 
at the time. 

Besides the identity of Vanghu with the word “Wakhsho” 
as applied to the River Oxus, there is very good reason 
to hold that “Wakhsho” is derived from the same root as 
Vanghu and means “good” in the Khwarizmian or some allied 
language. Vanguhi is the form used as the feminine of the 
Avestaic adjective “Vohu”, which is derived from the same 

1. See Le Sfcraage’a *'Accmnt of the Eastern Khalifate*', page 463. 

2. Albirani, page 225, aad Ls Bbraage pige 485, where he says *‘Balow 
the Arhan ford, the Oxas rjoaived lbs groat right-bank afflaeut. namely the 
Wakhshab or Wakhah river, from whioh th^j Greeks, as already said, took 
their name Oxas. 

3. See, as respeot these passages 

(a) Bundahish— Chapter XX, section 22, 

(b) Behman Yasht— Chapter 1X1, section 17 and 88, 




DERIVATION OF ARDOCHSHO ^7 

root as the Sanskrit, ‘^Vasu” meaning ‘‘good”. It seems 
very probable that just as Vanghu^ is derived from Vohu, by 
the insertion of the nasal ‘‘ng*’, so Wakhsho is derived by the 
insertion of “kh”. Quite possibly, this “kh” was pronounced 
very lightly. It must also be noted that the comparative of 
the Avestaic “Vohu” is “Vakhya”, showing the insertion 
of “kh” even in the Avesta. 

EDITOR’S NOTES. 

It my be convenient to refer to earlier discusion of this 
topic, Mr. Thanawala had suggested that the spelling of the 
name of the goddess should be taken to be Ardoshr and that 
she should be identified with Ardvishur, the goddess of sea.* 
Mr. Paruck later pointed out tliat this suggestion was unten- 
able, as no adequate grounds could be given for the change 
of original Ardukhsh first into Ardoshr and then into Ard~ 
vishui.^ Water is the source of fertility, and so it was not 
impossible that the Goddess of water should later develop into 
the Goddess of Fertility and Fortune. But we have another 
Goddess of Fortune and Prosperity in Avestic mythology 
and her name Ashisvang or Ardishvang is nearer to Ardoxsho 
than Ardvishur. Tlie late Mr. Khareghat points out that 
though the name Ashi Vaiighui is remote from Ardoksho, its 
Persian and Sogdanian forms ‘Ard’ and ‘Ardhakh’ 
show that there was an intermediate form like Ard-vanghui, 
which could develop into x\rdoxsho. I shall be glad to pub- 
lish the views of Iranian scholars on this interesting topic. 


1. As to the derivation of Vanghn, and its identity with the danskrit 
“Vasti*’, see the words Vanghn and Vakhya in KaDga*s Avesta-English 
Dictionary. One has also to give weight to the fact that the word “Vakhshn** 
follows the word “Ard”, about the identity of which with the Avesta “Ashi", 
there is no doubt. 

2. J. A. 8. 1916, p. 239. 

3. IWd, 1917. p. 56. 



DRAMMA-COINS OF THE GURJARA-PRATIHARA 
KING VINAYAKAPALADKVA (914-93.^ A. D.) 

l^Y Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Np:vv Delhi. 


In the year 1944 in village Hhondri in Sisendi Raj, 
District Lucknow, was found a hoard consisting of 54 silver 
coins and about 10 scers of cowrie sliells (9834 in number), 
which were acquired for the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
through the kind offices of Mr. P. S. Varma, Special Manager, 
Court of Wards, Lucknow. . 

The coins, wliich are small, thick and irregular, show on 
obversejthe standing figure of a Vnralia similar to that found 
on tlie Adivaralia coins of Sn Miliii a-Bhojadeva, Gurjara 
Pratihara king of Kanauj ( 836-890 A D. ). On the oI)verse of 
the coins the legend, as com})leted from several specimens, 
reads Srt-Vinayaktpaladeva and was arranged in three lines 
of three letters each : — 

Sri Vina- 
yaka-pala- 
dev a. 


But the coin surface l)eiiig much smaller than the die, 
not more than two lines and partially clipped four letters arc 
visible on any one coin. We can, liowever, make up the 
legend by piecing together these letters, as shown below. : — 


PI. II, t 


^ .S'rl-Vi 


PI. II, 



(f ( I ) Va (vi) iin (ua) 
eB ( j ) kiipa (pa) 


PI. II, 3 


PI. II, 4 


PI. II, 5 


q* ^ Vana 

qj q* kapa 


{^ ^ Vana 

(qj q- kapa 

f srt (jf) Sri (va) 

pa (ya) ka 


PI. II, 6 


qj q* kapa 


(5!T) ^ (ya) ka 

(^) ^ i^) 


PI. II, 7 
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The weight of the coins varies from 62 to 69 grains. 

Vinayakapaladeva was the grand-son of Mihirabhoja and 
son of Mahendrapala. His earliest date, as known from the 
Haddala copper-plate inscription, is 914 A. D. and the latest, 
as known from the Rakhetra Gwalior stone inscription, is 94 J 
A.D. The other names of this king, as known from inscriptions, 
are Mahipala, Kshitipala and Herambapala.' The name 
Vinayakapala is given in the Asiatic Soceity Plate of 931 
A. D. (V. S. 988), which states that his mother’s name was 
Mahidevi. 

Although numerous hoards of the Adivaraha Drammas 
of king Bhojadeva have been found and recorded, this is the 
first time that coins of his grandson, Vinayakapaladeva have 
been discovered. Indeed, no other ruler of this dynasty, 
except the great Bhoja himself, was so far known to us 
through his coins. 

Light is also thrown on the coins of Vinayakapaladeva 
from another important source recently discovered. Thak- 
kura Pheru, who was the mint-master at Delhi in the reign 
of Alauddin Khilji, wrote a treatise called Dravya-pariksha in 
V. S. 1375 (1327-28 A. D.). This work deals with the names, 
weights, values and other specifications of coins which were cur- 
rent when the author compiled his work. There are 149 Prakrit 
Qatha verses in the book and the author has added valuable 
tables in the foot-notes to the Gathas. In verses 82-93, he 
refers to the Gurjara coins {Gnrjarz-mudrah), which, I under- 
stand, were the coins issued by the kings of Gujarat as well 
as the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. Of the 21 coin names 
in the list, there are two called Varaha-mudra and Vinayaka- 
mudra (verses 90-91). The Varaha-mudra is to be understood as 
the A-divaraha Drammas issued by Bhojadeva, which have 
been so widely known. The Vinayaka-mudra seems to be 
identical with the silver coins of Vinayakapaladeva, grandson 
of Mihirabhoja, which have been found in the present hoard. 
No other ruler of the Gurjara-Pratlhara dynasty of Kanauj 
seems to have minted any coins. Thakkiira Pheru also 
supplies valuable evidence about the silver contents of these 
coins, but I have not been able to check it so far. In the 
case of the Varaha-mudras the nett weight of silver was 10 
tolas 7 mashas per 100 coins and in the case of Vinayaka- 
niudras 8 tolas. 

The cowrie shells of this hoard numbering 9834 indicate 
their common use for smaller currency in an age for which 

!• For these names, sea H< 0. Bay, Dynastic Uiatoty of northern India, 
Vol. I, p. 678. 
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actual copper coins of smaller denominations were rare. 
According to Tables recorded in medieval texts 20 cowries 
made one copper Kakim ; four KahinU were equal to one 
copper Pam ; and 16 Panai were equal to one silver Dramma.^ 
The total number of cowries represented to their owner the 
value of 7 Drammas and 12 Pan,u. In the illustrations to arith- 
metical rules the cowrie-shell frequently occurs as medium 
of smaller transactions of daily life. 

[P.S. I have recen ly seen some copper coins of 
Vinayakapaladeva, with the boar on the obverse and the 
king’s name on the reverse. I shall be writing on them in the 
next number of the Journal. A, S. A.] 


1. BhogilalJ. Sandesani, ''Weights, Measures and Ooinage of Medieval 
Gujarat”, The Journal of the Numismatie Society of India, VIII (1946) 
pp. 140, 144, 



THE RAJGHAT HOARDS OF SrI-PRATAPA COINS 
By Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 


At the time of my visit to Banaras in June, 1947, Sri 
Murari Lai Kedia, the founder of the Ram Ratna Pustaka- 
Bhavaiia, brought to my notice the fact that in the 
Rajghat excavations carried on the outskirts of Banaras 
in 1940-41 three hoards of coins, all of i?rI-Pratapaditya, 
were discovered. The first hoard consisting of about 
1,000 coins was received by Mr. Kedia directly from 
the labourer, who had concealed it while digging on the 
previous evening and then removed the same early next 
morning. Out of this, 46 select coins are in the possession of 
Mr. Kedia; the rest were melted by him. The second hoard 
comprising five to six hundred coins was entirely melted by 
a relation of Mr. Kedia, no specimens being now available. 
The third hoard consisting of 269 coins came to Mr. Kedia 
by purchase from a local dealer named Sitaram of Thatheri- 
gali. 


The available coins were shown to me for examination and 
I am illustrating the obv. and re^. of five of them on P|. IV A- 
In the first hoard the coins show on the obverse the crude 
standing figure of the goddess with the legend Sri-P'^atdpa 
on right, and the letter he on left. Two letters, dara, it has 
been suggested, were engraved between legs, but they are 
doubtful. On the reverse is shown a crude figure representing 
king to left withhands lifted up and the name vertically 

written on right, by the side of which are shown a crescent- 
topped pole and a cross with long arms (p|. IV A, 3). On left 
is a vertical line of dots showing buttons of the coat, and also 
some other dots indicating either a spray or outlines of a crude 
face. On one specimen only is there a letter ja between Srt and 
Pratapa (PI. IV A, 3) which Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal read 
on 131 specimens in the Banda hoard.' Another specimen, a 
die freak, shows SrhPra-Pratdpa, pi. |V A, 2 * 

All the 269 coins in the third hoard are of copper, but 
similar in type to the above with SruPratapa, standing 
goddess being on the obverse, and he and king’s figure on the 
reverse. 


[1. For the Interptetatian of the legend 8rUja*Pratd:pa, Boe my next 
paper In thU number. A, 8» A,] 
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The hoards raise an important question, vi;^., how could 
the coins ot a Kashmir king circulate in the region of Banaras 
and got buried at Rajghat. Apart from the above three 
hoards, one electron coin of Pratapaditya with the legend 
•S’ri-^ri-Pratapa and the figure of a goddess on the obverse 
and the legend ke (da) and the figure of a king on the reverse 
was found in 1918 during the Sarnath excavations on the 
outskirts of Banaras and is now preserved in the Sarnath 
museum. In 1927 a big hoard consisting of 16,448 coins of 
Sri-Pratapaditya was discovered in tlie ruins of Aunjhar 
fortress in Tahsil Man of Banda District.^ It gave undoubt- 
ed proof of the extension of Pialapaditya-Lalitadity a’s 
conquests upto the Yamuna on the soulh. Kalhana states 
in the liajatariigini (IV. 134) that king Lalitaditya-Muktriplda 
of Kashmir, by his drying up the river-like armies of Yasovar- 
man of Kanauj, acted as if he were Pratapaditya^. The 
only rational way in which it can be interpreted is that 
Lalitaditya after his conquest of the dominions of Yasovarmati 
assumed the name of Pratapaditya. Tlie polith'al iCvSult of 
this must have been the extension of Lalitaditya’s dominion 
to those regions which were included in the dominions of 
Yasovarman.® According to the Gaudavaho, Yasovai man’s 
dominions extended upto Gauda;^ Banaras at any rate was 
under his sway towards the east. With the passing of the 
dominions of the Kanauj ruler to Lalitaditya, it is natural 
that Banaras also should have passed to him. It is therefore 
likely that one wing of his conquering army marched to- 
waids Banaras, and the hoards got buried under ciicum- 
stances similar to those that operated in the case of the 
Banda hoard. 

On analysis of the Banda coins the alloy was found to 
contain 10.53% gold, 13.63% silver and 75.62% copper. 


1. NumismiUc Supplement, No XLI, 1128, p. 6-9, Prayag Dayal, “Trea- 
Bure Trove Find of 16,14 Eleotron OoIqs in Banda 

ii iv. 134 

[8. A little later Ealhaiiia expressly olaims that as a result of this viotory 
theidominions of Kanauj right up toaud beyond the bank of the Yamunfi came as 
eHeotively under the control of the Kashmir king as his own court yard ; of. 

u IV. 145. a. s. a.] 

[4. In May 1947 some surface finds of coins made in Monghyr district 
were sent to me for examination by a local Zemindar. They included two coins 
of king Pratfipaditya of the type described by Dr. Agrawala in this paper. This 
find would lend some support to the olaim made in the Oaudavaho that 
the sphere of iufiuenoe of the Kashmir conqueror extended up to Bengal* A*S.A,] 
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According to Dr. B, B. Lai, Archaeological Chemist in India, 
who at my request made a chemical analysis of one coin from 
each of the Rajghat hoards 1 and 3, the chemical composition 
of the alloy is as follows : 


Electron coin — 

Gold 11*47°/^ 

Silver 14.82^^/^ 

Copper 72.64°/^ 

Nickel 0.79"/^ 


Total : 99.72 


About the copper coin he writes : ‘The metal is reddish in 
colour and appears to be quite homogeneous. Analysis gave 
97.43% copper and 0.68%lea(l ; iron and nickel are in traces. 
The balance 1.89% appears to be oxygen present in the form 
of cuprite. The analysis shows that the coin is made of 
copper. Lead appears to be an impurity*. 


5 



THE ATTRIBUTION OF SRI-JA-PRATAPA COINS 
By Dh. a. S. Ai/ri‘K\K, Banaras. 


In the preceding pa])er in this number of this Journal, Dr. 
V. S. Agrawala has referred to some coins of king Lalitaditya 
Muktapida Pratap^ditya of Kashmir, with the legend Sri- 
ja-Pratapa on them. The presence of the mysterious letter 
ja, just in the middle of the name of the king, is indeed a 
mystery. It may be observed that this letter ja was not known 
to occur in this legend before the discovery of the Banda hoard 
in 1927. In his Coins of Medieval India, Cunningham refers 
to and describes a number of coins with the legend Pra- 
tdpa on them, but there is none among them with the legend 
Srl-ja-Pratdpa The coins with this peculiar legend came 
to light with the discovery of the Banda hoard; and now 
we know that they were circulating in Banaras as well. It 
is a pity that the three hoards found at Rajghat were melted 
down before their examination. But the Banda hoard con- 
sisted exclusively of the coins of Pratapaditya and it is very 
probable that the same was the case with the Banaras 
Rajghat hoards. This would tend to show that the only 
Kashmir ruler whose coins found their way in the distant 
United Provinces was Lalitaditya Muktapida Pratapaditya. 

Before discussing the question of the attribution of 
the Sri-ja-Pratapa coins, it will be convenient to refer to the 
Kashmir kings wdio ruled in the 8th century. Of these Lali- 
taditya Muktapida Pratap5ditya w^as the earliest and had 
a reign of years. Most probably his reign has to be 
placed during c. 700-737 A.D. He is knowm from his coins. 
He was succeeded by his son Kuvalayapida, who had a short 
reign of one year and who is not known to have issued any 
coins. The next ruler was Kuvalayaplda’s brother Vajraditya, 
who ruled for seven years (<?. 738-745 A.D.), but whose coins 
are not known. Vajraditya was succeeded first by his eldest 
son Saugramapida, who reigned only for seven days and 
issued no coins. Sahgramapida was succeeded by his youn- 
ger brother Jayapida Vinayaditya, who was a powerful 
ruler and ruled for 31 years ( c. 752-783 A. D. ). His coins 
bearing the legend Vina^a are fairly common. We are told 
by Kalhana that the greatness of Jayapida had been already 
predicted by his illustrious grand-father Muktapida Pratapa- 
ditya. On ascending the throne, he tried to emulate his 
grand-father’s example and led an expedition first to Kanauj, 
then to Prayaga and then to* Bengal. While he was away 
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from Kashmir, his brother-in-law Jajja seized his throne. 
But he was ousted without difficulty by JayapT(Ja, when he 
returned from his foreign conquests. Jajja could rule only 
for three years. 

Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, who published a note on 
the Banda hoard of the coins of Pratapaditya, has discussed 
the qustion of the attribution of the coins with the legend 
Sfl-ja-Pratapa, He thinks that these coins may have been 
issued by Jajja, the usurping brother-in-law of Jayaplda.^ 
This is an ingenious suggestion. Instances are not rare of 
usurpers issuing their own coinage, not openly but surrepti- 
tiously as Jajja may be inferre d to have done, if the 
Pratapa coins are attril)uted to him. He did not dare to issue 
coins in his own name openly ; so he issued coins in the name 
of the recent illustrious emperor of Kashmir, Miiktapida 
Pratapaditya and inserted his initial letter in the legend, 
changing it to ^rl-ja-Praiapa. Diodotus, the Bactrian 
governor of Seleukos, also did not dare to openly issue coins 
in his own name ; he simply included his monogram A 
above I on the coins issued in the name of Seleukos. 

There are howeveT several difficulties in accepting the 
above theory. Supposing the usurper Jajja had issued the 
coins during the reign of his brother-in-law Jayapi<Ja, how is 
it that we do not find them at all in Kashmir, to which his 
power must have been confined, and find them in Banda 
and Banaras districts where his name even may not have been 
known ? Would he not have taken special precautions that 
these coins should not go outside Kashmir, so that they may 
not meet the eye of the legitimate king Vinayaditya Jayapida 
and excite his wrath ? 

It is further to be noted tJiat kings KuvalayapTda, Vajra- 
ditya and SaDgrnmapida, w'ho reigned in the interval, are not 
known to have isseed any coins. It is possible to argue that 
these rulers may have continued to issue coins in the name 
of Pratapaditya even after his death, and that the usurper 
Jajja may have simply inserted his initial ja in the legend 
Srl-Pratapa. This is probable but not possible. And we 
cannot at all explain why the coins with the legend Srt-ja-- 
Pratapa should be absent in Kashmir and present only in 
the hoards found in the U.P. We shall have further to assume 
that Kashmir continued to hold her extensive conquests 
right upto Banaras even when weak kings were rising and 
falling with alarming rapidity. Kalhana distinctly states 
( IV. 401 ) that royal power did not shine brilliantly during 


I, J. 1028, 
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the interval of 12 years between the reign of PratSpSditya 
and Jayapida Vinaj^aditya. 

The presence of the coins of Sri-ja-Piatapa with those of 
SrhPratapa would show that they were contemporary issues. 
Were they really issued in the reign of Jayapida Vinayaditya, 
would not some coins of this ruler, bearing the legend Srivitiaya, 
have been found in the Banda and Banaras hoards ? None 
however have been found. 

We have seen already how Kalhana credits Jayapida 
Vinayaditya with a fresh conquest of Kanauj and Banaras. 
He tells us that the soldiers got tired after reaching Allahabad 
and returned home, but that the king proceeded all alone to 
Bengal, where he eventually conquered the five Vaugas, 
married a Vauga princess and then returned home. 

Kalhana’s account of the achievements of Jayapida in 
Bengal appears more poetic than historical, but there is 
nothing impossible in his having reached Prayaga during a 
fresh expedition. 

It is not impossible that Jayapida Vinayaditya may have 
issued coins with the legend Srhja-Pratapa during this expedi- 
tion. People at Banda and Banaras were already familiar 
with his father’s currency with the legend SrhPratapa ; he 
may have introduced a minor change, changed the legend 
into SrJ-ja-Pratapa and issued coins of the old type with new 
legend. 

There are however several difficulties in accepting this 
view. Had the coins with the legend Sft'ja- Praia pa in the 
Banda and Banaras hoards been really issued by Jayapida 
at the time of his fresh conquest of U. P., there is no reason 
why regular coins of this ruler having the legend Sri-Vinaya- 
ditya should be absent fr.mi these hoards. The Banda hoard 
contained more than 16,400 coins. If it contained about 
131 coins of Jayapida Vinayaditya with the legend Srt-ja-Pra- 
tdpa, it should have contained at least a few do^en pieces with 
the legend SrhVinayadUyji, Would not Vinayaditya have 
preferred to announce his fresh conquest by issuing coins in 
his own real name ? Why should he have remained content 
with introducing himself to his new subjects so indirectly ? 
Since he had issued coins in his own name in Kashmir, he 
would have done the same in the U. P. But no coins 
whatsoever with the legend Vinayaditya have been found 
in the U.P. It is therefore clear that Srl-ja-Praidpa coins were 
not issued during the reign of JayapIcJa Vinayaditya as the 
emperor of Kashmir. 
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The fact that the Banda hoard of 16,448 coins contained 
131 coins with the legend Srt-ju-Pratapa shows that the two 
issues were contemporaneous. The hoard was obviously 
exported to the U.P. to meet the needs of the expeditionary 
force and the SrJ-Praiapa and Srl-ja-Pratapa issues must have 
been contemporary. Kalhana tells us how Lalitaditya 
MiiktapTda Pratapaditya had predicted the greatness of his 
grandson Vinayaditya. It is therefore very likely that 
Jayapida had taken part in his grand-father’s expedition in 
Madhyadesa and impressed him with his leadership and 
valour'. Jayapida, being the grandson through a younger 
son, had very little normal chance of succeeding to the throne 
of Kashmir. Kalhana tells us how he was an adventurous 
youth ; he may therefore well have taken part in his grand- 
father’s expedition, hoping to carve out a kingdom for himself, 
as he had no normal chance of ascending the Kashmir throne. 
When Pratapaditya obtained effective possession of Madhya- 
desa for some years, he may have naturally appointed his 
adventurous grand-son as his governor in Eastern U.P. While 
stationed somewhere in the vicinity of Allahabad or Baiiaras, 
the young governor may well have issued coins in the name 
of his grand-father, but interposing his initial letter ja in the 
legend, and thus changing it into Srhja Pratapa. Or 
Muktapida Pratapadit>a may himself have issued these coins 
for and in the United Provinces with the initial of his 
grandson governor’s name inserted in the legend, in order to 
familiarise his new subjects with the name of their governor. 

This theory can well explain how the coins with the 
legend SrhPratapa are mixed up with those with the legend 
Srhja’PratapUf how the latter arc found only in the U. P. and 
never in Kashmir and how Vinayaditya Jayapida’ s own 
coins arc not found in the U. P. hoards. The historicity of 
Vinayaditya’s expedition to U. P. after his accession to the 
throne has been doubted by many ; Kalhana’s account about 
it may be probably due to the panegyrists of Vinayaditya 
Jayapida ascribing the victories of their patron, really won 
under the aegis of his grand-father, to a fresh and new 
expedition after his accession. 

1. At bia aoooBsion in c. 700 A. D. MnktapMa mast have been about 35, 
sinoe he was the youngest son of his father who had a long reign of 50 years. 
His younger son Vajrfiditya may have been born in c. 690 and the latter's son 
Jayfipida Vinayaditya in c. 715 Ho oould thus have boon a youth of about 18 
when his grand-father was engaged in his U. P. expedition in c. 732 A. D. 
The oase was similar to that of duuga prinoe Vasumitra cooperating in the 
Advamedha sacrifice of his grand-father Agnimitra, when he was a youth of 16,' 




SIXTEEN ANCIENT COPPER COINS FROM MALWA, 
By D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Indore 

Ten of the sixteen coins (Nos. 1-4, 7-10, 13-14) are 
from a collection of old coins made by the late Mr. Tikekar 
of Indore and are now in possession of his nephew Mr. 
P. G. Khandekar. Five coins (Nos. 5, 6, 11, 15 and 16) are 
in the possession of Pandit Siiryanarayan Vyas of Ujjain. 
It is not known when and where these coins were found before 
they were acquired by these gentlemen. The remaining 
one coin (No. 12) was found on a mound at Maheshvar called 
Mandal Khoh, on the northern bank of the Narmada by Mr. 
A. G. Kulkarni of the Indore Museum in 1945 and is now 
preserved in the Indore Museum under General Register 
No. 6833. 

Five of the coins are copper punch-marked coins, seven 
coinsareof the well-known ‘^Ujjain type,” two coins are probably 
of the ‘‘Taxila type,” one is a Naga coin, and the remaining 
one coin is of the king Samantadeva of the Hindu Shahi 
dynasty of the Punjab and Kabul valley. 

Little progress has been made in the study of the 
copper punch-marked coins, specially because they are very 
rarely found. Mr. Allan describes in his British Museum 
Catalogue only one type of the copper punch-marked coins 
(pp. 101 ff.), though he has noticed on pages 19 to 21 (Nos. 
30, 42, 49) three other punch-marked copper coins of different 
types. The copper punch-marked coins described in this 
paper will therefore be found interesting. These copper 
punch-marked coins have only four symbols on the obverse 
and only one or two on the reverse. Not many varieties are 
found in them as in other punch-marked coins, and the num- 
ber four of the symbols seems to have been generally made 
up by repeating the symbol of the sun and the Shadarachakra 
or the six -armed symbol. As these symbols are like those 
found on the silver punch-marked coins, it seems that the 
copper punch-marked coins were in circulation along with the 
silver punch-marked coins. Secondly although it is not known 
where exactly these copper punch-marked coins were found, 
it is very likely that they were found along with the 
‘Ujjain* coins. If so, it will show that copper punch-marked 
coins were current along with the Ujjain coins proper. It 
may also be noted in support of this view that the symbol 
of a running dog seizing a hare found on the copper and 
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silver punch-marked coins is also found on a copper coin of 
the Ujjain type found at Kasrawad.^ 

The coins Nos. 1 to 5, which are punch-marked have in 
saparate incuses four symbols on the obverse and one or two 
on the reverse. 

No. 1. Square; si/e. 5"; weight 37 grains. 

Obverse : Sun, two %hjdarachakrm and dumbells. 

Reverse : Caduceus. PI. m, j 

No. 2. Square ; si/e *3" ; weight 30 grains. 

Obverse: Sun, two Bhadaradhakras and a Dadiina fruit (See 
Allan ; B,Mx\A.Ly p. Ixvii, 80) c P|. m, 3 

Reverse : Uncertain symbol like that in B.M.O.A,!,, page, 
cxxxvii, line 6 . 

No. 3. Round ; si/e, *5" ; weight 58 grains. 

Obverse : Three suns blurred and tree in railing. 

Reverse : Caduceus in one incuse and Ujjain symbol 
in another. Pi. m, 3 

This type resembles that in V. Smith's Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum^ PI. XlX-ii. 

No. 4. Square ; si/e *5" ; weight 37 grains. 

Obverse : Three suns, conchshell. 

Reverse : An indistinct depression. 

No. 5. Square ; si/e, *4" ; weight 34 grains. 

Tbe coin is a Pada-pana or Kakini. 

Obverse : Sun, Caduceus and running dog. The fourth 
symbol is indistinct. 

Reverse : Indistinct, probably Ujjain symbol. 

No. 6 . Round ; size, *7" ; weight 130 grains. 

Obverse : Kartikeya standing facing with Sakti in r. 

hand and sun above it. Probably there was 
a tree in railing parallel to the gakti, but it is 
almost off the flan. On the right in the upper 
corner, six-armed symbol. Another indistinct 
symbol on the head of the deity, probably two 
taurines. The object in its left hand is not 
clear. It looks like a dog. 

Reverse : Ujjain symbol, each end having two circles 
with a small knob within, 

1. Bee J. N. S/L vol. VIII. peo. 1946), PL VI. No. 8 and Allan 

/^•¥.O.il.J.,p,xx7lleto. 
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The coin resembles the one described in B, M. C, A. L 
Ujjain type class 2, var. a, p. 245 and pi. xxxviii-1, but its 
Ujjain symbol is slighty different. There seems to be an addi- 
tional indistinct object below the dhadarachakra. 

No. 7. Square ; sixc. 7”; weight 83 grains. 

Obverse : Standing figure facing, like the one in the 
preceding coin witli a Sakti in right hand. 
The left hand is indistinct. Figure seems to 
wear a cloak and probably shoes. To its 
right, tree in railing and below, river with fish. 
Small Ujjain symbol between head of the 
figure and the tree 

Reverse : Ujjain symbol with four small dots inside each 

knob. PI, 111, 4. 

No. 8. Square ; si/c. 7" ; weight 90 grains. 

Obverse : On the left, Lakshmi seated on a full-blown 
lotus flower holding in her right hand a long 
stem of another lotus flower. The left hand 
rests on the thigh. Tree in railing to the 
right. Swastika and Ujjain symbol, rather 
indistinct, in the corner above the tree. 

Reverse : Plain Ujjain symbol. pj, m, 5 

Ujjain coins partially resembling the present coin type 
have been published in B M G. Ancient India, p. 252 and pi. 
XXXVIII, 23. The B. M, C. coins, however, are round in 
shape and small in size ; on them Lakshmi is on the right and 
her hands are akimbo at chest. The lotus seat also is not as 
well shown as on the present coin. The eight-armed symbol 
shown on p. 252 of the B. M, 0. does not figure on our coin, 
but it is doubtful whether it occurs on the B, M. C, coins as 
well. The plate does not show any trace of the symbol shown 
on p. 252 of the Catalogue. 

No. 9. Square ; size. 5", weight 50 grains. 

Obverse : Standing female figure with her right hand 
resting on the hip and the left hand raised up 
and holding some object resembling a torch. 
On the right, tree in railing ; on the left, two 
taurines with an incomplete symbol above. 
Below, river with fish. 

Reverse : Plain Ujjain symbol with taurines in the inter- 
vals between the knobs. Faint traces of an 
older Ujjain symbol under the new Ujjain 
symbol, PI. Ill, 6. 
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This is a beautiful and clear coin though the head of the 
female figure is partly damaged. It resembles the type 
B. M. 0. A. J., class IV, var. d,p. 247, PL XXXVIII, 13. The 
B. M. 0, coin, however, has a Ujjain symbol on the left and 
not taurines ; the object in the left hand of the goddess is not 
clear. Both the coins have the Ujjain symbol on the reverse, 
but our coin has taurines in the interval of its knobs. It is 
square in shape and not round like the B. M. 0, piece 

No, 10. Square ; size, 3J"; weight 17 grains. 

Obverse : Elephant blurred facing right. In its front, 
tree in railing and below, river with fish. 

Reverse : Double-knobbed Ujjain symbol. 

This type resembles that of J5. M. C. A, XXXVI, 6 ff. 

PI 111, 7 

No. 11, Rectangular ; size *35" ; weight 19*5 grains. 

This coin is one-eighth of a pam or Ardhakakinl. 

Obverse ; Tortoise. 

Reverse ; Ujjain symbol with a dot in the pellets. 

Rectangular ‘Ujjain* coins of very small size found at 
Kasrawad have already been known ; see, antCf Vol. VII, 103. 
This is one more coin of the kind, though picked up in Ujjain 
proper No coin with the sign of a tortoise was known so far. 

No. 12. Rectangular, clipped ; size. 6"; weight 70 grains. 

Obverse ; Symbols indistinct. (Probably one is a conchshell 
as is usually found on punch-marked copper 
coins, and the other symbol looks like a snail. 
To the left a line of taurines. 

Reverse : Ujjain symbol. PI. llh 8 

No such type w'as known so far. 

No. 13. Thin and round ; si/e. 7"; weight 22 grains. 

Obverse : Elephant to left. Above, a circular symbol. 

Reverse ; Three-arched hill surmounted by a peculiar 
Surai (?) like symbol. PI |||, g 

Mr. Allan gives a type like this on pi, XXXIV, 18 but the 
peculiar symbol on the obverse above the elephant and the one 
on the reverse above the hill arc absent on it. 

Np. 14. Thick and rcurd ; size, -5"; weight ; 24 grains. 

6 
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Obverse : Elephant to left holding some peculiar object 
in its mouth. 

Reverse : as in the above type, but the Sarai is only half 
visible. PI. Ill, lo 

This is also quite a new type. 

No. 15. Round; sbe, *4". weight 19*5 grains. Ardhaka- 
kini. 

Obverse: Head to right of the Naga King Maharaja 
Ganendra of the Naga family whose coins are 
found in Malwa. 

Reverse: Indistinct: Brahmi legend. Upper portion of 
Trisula is visible in the lower part of th) coin. 

No. 16. Round; size. 6"; weight 55 grains. 

Obverse : Recumbent humped bull with trappings to right. 

Trident on the hump. Above, legend, Sawan* 
tadeva. 

Reverse : Horseman to right in a very degraded style. 

The type resembles that of Samantadeva, the king of 
Ohind, described and illustrated by V. A. Smith in the I.M.C, 
Vol. I, p. 247 PI. XXVI, 3. The one with us is of a very 
small denomination. Whether the coin was found at Ujjain 
or was brought from outside is not known. 



AN INTERESTING BEAD IN THE ALLAHABAD 
MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 

By S. C. Kala, M. A., Allahabad 

The Allahabad Municipal Museum has recently acquired 
an interesting bead from the ruins of KausambT, the celebrated 
capital of the Vatsa kingdom. The surface of the bead is 
painted black and over it are put a few symbols in white 
colour by some chemical process. No bead of this type has 
yet come to my knowledge from any other site of this 
country. It measures two centimetres in length. PI. HI, i3. 

The symbols occuring on the bead were already noticed 
on some SatavShana coins, as also on a few coins found at 
Taxila, Ujjain and Eran* and on a disc excavated at Patali- 
putra*. Mr. Allan merely called it a ^familiar object* while 
Princep a ^Jova^lhvaja' or banner of victory. As eajly as 
the year 1890 Theobald identified this symbol on some punch 
marked coins,* and termed it as ‘food receptacle*. The 
presence of the same symbol on a bead is important, as 
it throws some light on its true nature. A mere object or 
mark could hot have found place on a bead to be worn by 
the aristocratic women of the times. It was most probably 
an auspicious symbol supposed to bring good luck. 


1. Allan, Coins of Ancient Indian Pb. XXXIV. 

2. A. 8. J.A.B, 1912-18, PI. XLIX. 

8. J. A, S. Vol. LIX, 1890 Fig. 120-121. 


JAYADHVAJA (?) SYMBOL ON COINS 
By P. L. Gupta, Banaras. 

Before sending to press the preceding paper of Mr. Kala, 
the editor was kind enough to show it to me. Only a few 
days before, I had seen the drawing of the bead, described 
above, in a proof -print of an article on beads by Sri Vijaya 
Krishna, which was being published in the Kalanidhi,^ I 
was then attracted with the striking similarity of the engrav- 
ing of the bead with one of the symbols found on the punch- 
marked coins. Since Sri. Kala has described the bead, I take 
this opportunity to add to it some of my observations. 

The symbol of the bead is seen on a number of punch- 
marked coins in its various forms, but it is to be seen, in 
the exact above form, only on the coins having the following 
live symbols. 

This variety of the punch-marked coins is known only 
from the following sources ; — 

1. Mangrul hoard, 174 silver punch-marked coins were 

discovered at Mangrul, Tahsil Hinghanghat in the Wardha 
district in 1923. 10 of them, belonging to the present 

variety, are in Nagpur Museum* and 2 in British Museum.® 

2. Ahraiira hoard. A hoard of about 300 coins was 
found in Ahraura of Mir/apur district. Of them 150 only 
could be secured by Sri. Shrinath vShah of Banaras ; the rest 
went to the melting pot. Some 50 of these coins were subse- 
quently transferred to the cabinet of the late B. Durga Prasad. 
Probably one or two of them were of the present variety.* 
He has described them in his monograph.® 


1, A quarterly Journal in Hindi, which is being publiahod by Bharat KalA 
Bhawan, BanaraH. 

2. I am indebted to Sri V P. Rode, Aiohacologioal AsB'stanb of the Nagpur 
Museum for this information. 

8* Glass 11 group XI var. 0. Unfortunately the last three symbols on these 
coins were not properly identified by Mr. AIIau. 

4. 1 owe this information to Sri Shrinath Shah, 

6. N. S.VolXLV pi XXI (Var. 112). The third and fifth symbols are 
Inaccurately identified there 
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3. Katrawad hoard. 35 coins were found at KasrSwad 
in Indore state, which are now in Indore Museum. Two of 
them belong to the present variety. This hoard will be 
published in the Journal in the next number. 

4. Bharat Kola Bhawan odlection, A big hoard of punch- 
marked coins is lying in the liharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras, 
unstudied and unclassified. Some time back I had an occa- 
sion to examine them cursorily. I then noticed that about 50 or 
more coins belonged to tlie present variety. The exact prove- 
nance is not known, but it is believed that it was somewhere 
within the United Provinces. 

The present variety is conspicuously absent from the 
hoards published so far from East and North-west India. 
Neither any of the five hoards of Rairh nor the big • Patraha 
hoard has any coin of the present variety and the hoards 
described above are confined to Central India and a portion 
of ancient Madbyadeia. 

The symbol of the bead is also seen on a number of 
uninscribed cast coins published in the B. M. (J. (part III) as 
Vars. C. to K. The exact provenance of these coins is not 
known, but Mr. Allan is of opinion that “they do not come 
from the North-West or South of India. The impression one 
gets from the frequent but not specific reference to early cast 
Doins in A. S. I. A. R, is that they belong mainly to Central 
India and United Provinces* Exactly this symbol is also 
seen on certain uninscribed coins from KausambI {B.M.O., var. 
a and 6).* It is very likely, as Mr. Allan thinks,® that some of 
the cast coins referred to above may also be connected with 
KausambI. 

With these facts before us, I am inclined to think that 
the symbol on the bead had some local significance. I am 
afraid that I cannot agree with Shri. Kala in thinking that 
it is some auspicious sign. 


1. B. U. 0. A. I. Intro. PL. XXVI. 

2. Mr. Allan has desoribed the symbol in the present form on the oast 
coins of Taslla and Ujjainl (B.il C. into xxxlx) bat on them the form of the 
symbol la different than the present one. The symbol on the Taxila ooins 
(class 85) has.no two prongs on the top right (pi. zxxv, 4) and the Qjjayinl ooins 
(olaiB Ik) have a single prong on the left and no prong on olass 3. So, the 
cymbol in the present form is seen only on KaaSambl coins. 

8. B.M.C.A.I. Intro PXOV. 



A UNIQUE HOARD OF SILVER PUNCH- 
MARKED COINS 


By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Banaras. 

Recently a hoard of 280 silver punch-marked coins was 
noticed at the shop of a Sarrof at Azamgarh, U. P., who had 
purchased it from the finder, a Chamar by caste. They are 
now in my collection. The Sarrof, not being interested in 
numismatics, did not care to enquire from the finder about 
the find-spot and other necessary paticulars about it, So no 
course is left to us but to content ourselves with the 
conjecture that it was found within the boundaries of 
Azamgarh district.^ 

All tlie coins of the hoard are thick square pieces, fresh 
in look with sharp chiselled edges and are in mint condi- 
tion and have no trace of being in currency. In all proba- 
bility they W'ere hoarded or buried soon after tliey came out 
of the mint. Their weight follows the J2 raitis standard. 

The most inlei sting feature of the hoard is that all the 
coins, without any exception, are of a single variety having 
the following marks on the obverse : — 

(1) Sun, (2) Six-armed symbol having three arrows and 
three taurines alternately placed; (3) Mauryan imperial 
symbol, three arched hill with crescent at the top ; (4) Cadu- 
cous; and (5) a standing warrior with a shield and' a spear.* 

The coins are the same as B.M.O.A.I. 2. III. f and are 
known from the following places. 

1. Banaras, Of the coins presented by Cunningham to 
the British Museum, the find-spot of one is mentioned as 


1. The district of Azamgaih Boems to be rich for the silver panoh- 
marked coins. Garleyle found some ooins from the mound of Ohiraiyakot, 
when he visited tho place in the last century. There are 5 coins ( class 4a, 
4d, 6. 1. a ) in tho British Museum from this spot, which were presented by 
Ounningham. It is not known if these ooins are the same that were found by 
Gaileyle. But another coin (class 2. IV. e) of the British Museum is 
definitely from some other source but from a place of this district. 
Then during the last decade I came across two hoards of the punch- 
marked coins; one of them, which came from Deorapatti in Ahraula Tahsil, 
was the biggest ever known. It contained several thousand coins and was 
found in a trough (ndd) buried in a field. But under odd oiroumstanoes it went 
either to the crucibles of gold smiths or to some other places now un traceable. 
Only 8 coins could be saved and they are now in my collection* The other hoard 
of 8^8 ooins ^me from some village of Lalganj Tahsil and it also forms part 
of my collection. Both these hoards are unpublished so far, but occasional 
lefeienoes were made by me in my earlier papers. 

2* See next page for this foot note. 
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Banaras, probably the other two coins also came from the 
same site. The find-spots of the coins presented by Thomas, 
Theobald and Princep are not recorded. 

2. Kom n, B. Durga Prasad in his monograph (N. S. 
XL VI I) has described this variety as 40 A, though he has not 
properly identified the fifth mark. He mentions Kosam as 
the find spot. 

3. Ka9aru)ad (Indore state). Of the 35 coins of this 
hoard, which are in Indore Museum and still unpublished, 
12 belong to this variety®. 

4. Rairh (Jaipur state). Of the 5 hoards of the punch- 
marked coins found during the excavations in 1941, two 
hoards include the coins of this variety. While the hoard of 
535 coins has only one coin, the hoard of 132 coins has no 
less than 116. 

5. Bahai {Bombay Presidency), Some coins of this variety 
are included In this hoard of 690 coins. {J B, B, li. A. S, vol, 
XX (N. S.) pp. 83-87). 

But on the other hand this coin -type is conspicuously 
absent from the hoards from North-West Provinces and 
Bihar. Tims it seems that it was confined to Central 
India and Madhyadesa. It is most likely that the mint 
where it was minted might have been located some where in 
the U.P. 

On all the coins of the present hoard, as well as on all 
the coins of the hoards referred to above, the symbol caducous 
appears both on the obverse and reverse and in the same si;^e. 
Some of the coins of other hoards, other than the present one, 
have one or two other marks also on the reverse as tlie coun- 
ter marks. In the light of the present hoard, it may positively 
be concluded that the reverse mark caducous was punched 
simultaneously along with the obverse marks in the mint, and 
is directly related with the obveise. The other reverse marks, 
which are seen on only some of the coins of the present 
variety, along with the caduceiis, were added later as 
counter marks and they may have had their independent 
significance, if any. 

2 This mark has been identiiiod by Mr Allan as Kfirttike/a (B, !£• 0. 
Intro, p. xxxvi) as an identioal figure is found on a sorios of the copper coins 
of CJjjaylnl (Zbid. p. 248; pi. xxxviii coin 11 & 12). But the object on the 
head is more like a Greek helmet and there is nothing to suggest that the 
ligate had three heads of the God. So, 1 prefer to identify the figure as a 
warrior. 

S I. A paper of Mr. D. B. Dlskalkar on this coin oolleotlon will be 
ed in the next number. A*8*A*] 
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Here it will not be out of place to mention that this is 
not only true in the case of present variety only, but of all 
the other varieties of the Maui y an coins* having caduceus as 
the fouitli maik , all these have invaiiably the maik caduceus 
on the leversc (cf. BMC 2* II. eh; 2. Ill a-i ; Rairh hoard 
pi. XXVIII; Patraha hoaid II. III. a-c ; II. IVa-h j-k). 
The only exception to this is BMC 2. IV.a: Rairh hoard, pi. 
XXIX : Patraha hoard II. IV. i, where the reverse caduceus 
is replaced by peacock on the hill, but that too is constant as 
reverse maik on all the coins of that \aiiety. Now if we turn 
to other Maury an coins, which have the /owr^/i mark othei than 
the caduceus, v^e shall notice that all the coins having one type 
of fourth mark have invaiiably a common reverse mark, in 
most cases the same mark as the fourth maik on the obverse. 


1. Coins bearing 


on the obverse as the fourth 


mark have on the reverse. (Patraha II, I. a, b, c, 


f,; BMC 2. I. a-g) 

2. Coins bearing 




on the obverse as the 


fourth mark have the same maik on the reveise. (Patraha 
II. II. a-c, e ; BMC. 2. II. a-d, Piiii, pi. xxvii-viii ). 

J, Coins having jlfl on the obveise as the foiuth 


maik have as the reveisomaik. (Patiaha II. VIII 


a-d;BMC 2. IV. ii-v ) 

Thus we have the following conclusions about the 
Mauryan coins. 

1. On the reveise, we have two types of maiks (1) ori- 
ginal and (2) counterstiuck. 

2, The original marks were punched along with the 
obverse marks, and are of the same si;^e as the marks on 
the obverse. 


1. By Mauryan ooins, 1 mean only those coins which have crescent on 
the three-arched hill as the third mark along with the snn and chalcfa\ or which 
have these three marks replaced by three human figure or by the symbols 
(1) Three spear head over a oval placed on two posts (2) six-arohed hill and 
(8) pup on a railing pole. 
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3. All the coins having a common fourth mark have the 
common original reverse mark and thus have some definite 
relation between them. 

4. Counterstruck marks are seen along with the original 
marks, but not necessarily on all the coins. They were 
punched at some later date. 


7 



GOLD MUHARS OF LATER MUGHALS 
By Pakmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, AJ, Banaras. 

While a number of hoards of silver coins of Mughal 
emperors come to light every year and add some thing new 
to our numismatic knowledge, the hoards of their gold coins 
are relatively rare. This is but natural. The coins 
of the later Mughals being issued in relatively recent 
times, circulated as gold pieces and were not therefore 
buried. When they lost their coin value with the advent of 
the British rule, their owners usually preferred to melt them 
down, instead of burying them, because the rising price of 
gold rendered it profitable to convert the coins in cash. 
Hundreds of coins are being melted down every year and 
so we get few hoard of the gold coins of the later Mughals. 

It would, therefore, interest the scholars to know that re- 
cently I came across 56 gold coins of these kings in a collection 
of 81 coins, ^ which originally formed part of the treasury of 
a Talluqedar of Rai Bareli district of Awadh and was 
purchased by a bidlion merchant of Banaras. 

The coins in this collection will probably soon be scattered, 
as the owner proposes to sell them off and some of them 
have already been purchased by Bharat Kala Bhawan, 
Banaras. I, therefore, think it advisible to place on record an 
inventory of this collection with notes and comments. 

AURANGZEB 

1. Mint : Akbarfibad. Date. A. H. 1072; R. Y. 4. 

Though Agra had its importance next to Delhi in the 
Mughal times and the silver coinsof Shahjahan and Aurang^eb 
were issued in abundance from this mint, the gold coins of 
Aurang;jeb issued from this mint are conspicuously absent 
from the catalogues of the Museums. Only one gold coin of 
this mint is listed in the Catalogue of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. This is, therefore, the second specimen of this mint, 
but it is quite distinct from the Lucknow coin. The 
Lucknow coin has the epithet Mustaqir-ul-khilafat added to 
the mint name, which is absent on the present coin. The 

1. Of the remainiDg 25 coiiip, 1 was of Allanddin Kbilji, 1 of Akbar 
(dated 960 A. H. Mint Lame out of flao tut probably Agra), 19 of Durian 
dyuasiy, U of Maharaja Bam Singh cf Jaipur and 1 modern coin in an unideati* 
Uablo Qonditlo3s 
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Lucknow coin is dated A. H. 1103/ R. Y. 33, while the 
present one is dated 31 years earlier) A. H. 1072/R. Y. 4. 
We know from the silver coins that the above epithet was 
not added to the mint name till R. Y. 34 as the coins of the 
earlier dates do not bear it. The coins issued during this 
year and afterwards are adorned with this epithet. As such, 
the present coin is the only specimen of the early issue of 
this mint. The coin now forms the part of the cabinet of 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 

2. Mint : Multan. Date A. H, 1112; R. Y. 44. 

5 coins of this mint are in the Punjab Museum, 2 in the 
Lucknow and 2 in the British Museums. The latest known 
date of this mint is A. H. 1094/R. Y. 26 from a coin in the 
Punjab Museum. The present coin is 18 years later in date 
and therefore, an interesting piece. 

3-4. Mint ; Aurangabad. Date. A. H. 1091 and 1095. 

The Punjab, the Lucknow and the British Museums, 
each have two coins of this mint, but all of them are dated 
between A. H. 1073 and 1079. The present coins are much 
later in date. , 

5. Mint : Darul-khilafat Shahjahanabad. Date. A. H, 1097 ; 

R. Y. 30. 

The coins of this mint are very common. The 
Lucknow Museum has 11, the Punjab Museum has two and 
the British Museum has 4 coins, but none of them bears 
the date of the present coin. 

6-11. The mint name on 6 coins are either missing or undeci- 
pherable. They are dated A. H. 1076; 1097; 1103; 1109; 1110 
and nil. 

SHAH ALAM BAHADUR 

12. Mint : Khujista Buniad. Date A H. 1121, 

Khujista Buni&d is the name of Aurangabad. One coin 

of this mint is in the Lucknow and three in the British Museum. 
The year 1121 is represented on them. 

jahAndAr shah 

13. Mitit : Akbarabad Mustaqir-ul-mulk. Date. A# H. 

1124/R.Y. Ahad. 

Five coins of this mint are in the British Mijseum, but 
only one is in the Lucknow Museum. The Punjab Museurq 
has none. 
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FARRUKHSIYAR 

14. Mint : Khujista Buniad. R. Y. 2. 

One coin of this mint is in the Punjab Museum and 
three in the Lucknow Museum, their dates being. R Y. 4, 
6 and 7. The present coin thus supplies the earliest date for 
the series. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH 

15-21. Mint : Shahjahanabad Dar-ul-khilafat. 

Date. R. Y. 3, 10 12 ( 3 coins ) 14, 16 

A. H. 11—, 11—, 11, 1141, 

Very common coins. 

22. Mint : Shahabad Qanauj. A. H. 114-; R. Y. 10 

Though silver coins of this mint are fairly common (no less 
than 17 coins are in the Lucknow Museum ), gold coins are 
rare. The only published gold coin is in the Lucknow 
Museum and is dated 114411 R. Y. 13. The present coin is 
dated three years earlier. It is now in Bharat Kala Bhawan. 

23. Mint. Undecipherable. date. R, Y. 11. 

AHMAD SHAH BAHADUR 

24-31. Mint : Dar-ul-khilafat Shahjahanabad. 

Date A. H. 1161/R. Y. Ahad ( 2 coins ); 1166/3(3 
coins ); 1166/6 ( 3 coins ). 

Very common. 

32 Mint ; Multan Date A. H. 11651, R, Y. 5. 

This is a rare mint of this king. Only one coin is des- 
cribed in the catalogue of the Punjab Museum, which is also 
dated in the present year. The present coin is now in 
Bharat Kala Bhawan. 


ALAMGIR II. 

33-45. Mint : Shahjahanabad Dar-ul-khilafat. 

Alamgir II had issued from this mint the coins of at least 
four varieties having different legends on the obverse. Of these 
three varieties are represented in the present collection. 

Var. (I, ( 1 coin ) R. Y. 1. 

Legend. Sikka Muh&raka Bddthak Ghaii Alamgir. 
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The Lucknow Museum has got two and the British 
Museum one coin of this variety. AH these coins, including 
the present one, is dated in the first R. Y. Probably this 
issue was not renewed in subscque it years. 

Var. 6. (6 coins). R.Y. 2 (on 3 coins ), R.Y. 3 (on 3 coins). 

Legend. Sikka mnharaka Ahu adil AzUuddin JlamghJr 
Dadihah Ghaii Muhammad khuld Allah mtdk-a- 
saltanat. 

The Lucknow and the British Museums have each got 
one and the Punjab Musuem two coins of this variety. It 
seems that this variety was discontinued after the third year. 

Var. (?. ( 6 coins ) A. H. 1170, R. Y. 4. 

Legend. Sikka zad bar hdf ki§ivar hamchoo fa ban mahr-o- 
mdh Shah Azizuddin Alamghir Ghdzt badihah. 

The Lucknow Museum lias four and the Punjab Museum 
has only one coin of this variet\ . The Lucknow coins are dated 
R.Y. 4 to 6, but the Punjab com has the R. Y. 2. Probably the 
reading on this coin is not correct as in the earlier years, the 
varieties a and b, referred to above, were issued. This may be 
R.Y. 4., but a simultaneous issue of this variety is not unlikely. 

46-47. Mint: Sawai Jaipur. R. Y. 3 and 4, A H. 116- 

Legend. Obv. As var a of Shahjahanabad mint. 

Rev. Zarab Sawdi Jai (pur) san 3 jalu9 maimanat 
mdnus. 

The mint Sawai Jaipur was founded by Muhammad 
Shah and the gold and silver coins issued by him and his 
successors are known, but the coins of Alamgir are conspi- 
cuously absent from all the museums. It seems that the coins 
of this mint are rare. 


SHAHJAHAN III. 

48. Mint : Mahinderpur. Date A. H. 1174. 

P'ew coins of this king are known to us and amongst them 
only one coin of the present mint exists in the Punjab 
Museum. The present coin is the second specimen and is 
now in Bharat Kala Bhawan. 

SHAH ALAM II. 

49. Mint : Banaras Muhamadabsd. 

50. Mint: Awadh. 
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51. Mint: Darur Sarur. R. Y. 46, A. H. 12 — 

The full name of the mint is absent from the coin, but 
Sarur is clear. No other mint than Burhanpur has Sarur as 
the part of the epithet. So I have identified this coin as 
the coin of this mint. One coin of this mint is in the Lucknow 
Museum and dated A. H. 1195/R. Y. 22, but that is quite 
different in fabric and calligraphy. The arrangement of the 
legend is also different. On that coin too the name Burhanpur 
is missing. 

52-54. Mint names undecipherable. 

BAHADUR SHAH 

55-56. Mint : Sawai Jaipur. Date A. H. 12 — / R.Y. 4 ; 
1271/ R. Y. 18. 

Legend. Obv. SikJca miiharaka hadshah Ghdzi 1271 
Muhamad Bahadur Shah 

Rev. Zarah sawai Jai (pur) sati IS jalus maimnat maniis, 
(Monogram No. 89. PMO,) 

According to catalogues no gold coin of this king is 
known. Even of the silver coins, only those have been consi- 
dered as the coins of this king, which were minted at Shaja- 
hanabad Darulkhilafat.' The coins minted elsewhere are said 
to be issued in his name by others. Whatever it may be, gold 
coins issued in his name even by others are probably not 
known elsewhere. So, these coins are interesting. I invite 
the scholars to shed light on the subject. 


1. In a coin oonference in 3910 held at Allahabad, it was resolved that 
only those ooine of Mubammad Akber II and Bahadnr Shah should be deemed 
Mughal issnes, which were struck at Delhi (Shabjahanabad). 



A NEW FIND OF GOLD COINS OF DURRANI 
DYNASTY 


By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, Aj, Banaras. 

The coins of the Durrani dynasty which was built over 
the ruins of the Mughal empire and ruled in the North-western 
part of the country for about a hundred years in the eighteenth 
and ninteenth centuries, are by no means common. Mr. R.B. 
Whitehead’s corpus*, which is the last work done on this 
coinage, was published in 1933. Since then no new find has 
come to light and our knowledge of the subject has hardly 
made any progress. 

Fortunately enough, during last June I came across 19 
gold coins of this dynasty in a collection of 81 coins at a 
bullion dealer’s shop at Banaras, which originally formed 
part of the treasury of a Talluqedar of Rae-Bareli district of 
Awadli. These coins include the issues of Ahmad Shah, 
Taimur Shah and Mahmud Shah. While the coins of the first 
two kings are all of known varieties and add little to our 
knowledge, the coins of Mahmud Shah constitute an impor- 
tant addition to the series. 1 now proceed to describe the coins. 

AHMAD SHAH. 

Of these 19 coins, 5 coins belong to Ahmad Shah (1 of 
Multan mint, 3 of Dcra mint and 1 ot Derajat mint). All 
these have the usual couplet (P. M. C, Vol. Ill p. 13) on the 
obverse. The reverse of the one coin of the Multan mint 
and that of the two coins of the Dera coins, have the Mughal 
formula *San jalfis maimanat manu9' with the mint name and 
date. The Multan coin is dated A. H. 1170/ R. Y. 10. The 
coin is the same as P, M, C\ No. 47. The Dera mint coins are 
dated in the 7th and 10th R. Y. The first coin has A. H. year 
1167 also. These coins are the same as P. M, C. Nos. 10 and 
12. The third Dera coin has got the simple reverse legend 
^zarab Dera $an' with the monogram Triiula, the common mint- 
mark of this mint. This is the same as P. M\ 0. Nos. 13-16, 
but the earliest known date among them is R. Y. 10. The 
present coin gives an earlier date namely R. Y. 7. The 
Derajat mint coin is the same as P. ilf. (7. No 7, which is 
considered to be rare. 

i, Coim qf Nadir Shah and th$ Durrani Dynatty (P. M. 0. Vol. IJI). 
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taimor shah. 

of the remaining coins 12 belong to Taimur Shah. 5 of 
them are those issued by him as the Nkam of the Punjab, 
Sindh and Derajat during the reign of his father. These coins 
are the issue of Multan Dar-ul-aman mint and are dated R. Y. 8 
<A.H- 1177), 9 (11--), 12(1181) and 14 (1184). The coins 
are the same as M. 0. 283-286, but the dates 8 and 14 are 
not represented in the catalogue. 

The remaining 7 coins are his own issues as king. 4 of 
them are of Peshawar, 2 of Kabul and 1 of Dera mints. All 
these coins have the common couplet (P. M, 0. p. 59) but the 
arrangement is different. The reverse of the Peshawar coins 
has tlie Mughal formula with the mint name and are dated 
A. H. 1194/R.Y. 10, 1203/17, 1204/17. The coins are the 
same as P, M. (7. 361-369. The coins from the Kabul and 
Dera mints have the simple mint names and dates. They are 
also of known varieties, 

MAHMOD SHAH. 

The remaining two coins belong to Mahmud Shah. His 
gold coins are known to be issued only from the mints Ahmad 
Shahi and Bahawalpur during his first reign and from the 
mint Kabul during his second reign. The present collection 
shows that he had issued coins from two other mints also, Dera 
and Multan. As such the coins are interesting and are describ- 


ed below. 


1. Mint : Dera. R. Y. A/iad. 


Obverse 

Reverse. 





HI 


>r^ 




2. Mint : Multan. A. H. 1226. 


Obverse 

Reverse. 

1 



irn 


1. The Complete oonplet on the oolns is the same as on all other ooins 
ot this king. It is as follows 

) }))i 

Slw 
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M 8. (PM.O.) 


)r 


No gold coin of these two mints of this king either of his 
first or of the second reign was known. Silver coins of these 
mints of his first reign are known, b\itofthe second reign they are 
conspicuously absent. The first coin belongs to the first reign 
of the king and is similar in its obverse and reverse to the 
silver coin of the same mint (P. M, C. No. 953 pi. X. 10). 
The second coin belongs to his second reign and is the only 
known specimen of this mint. 

Both these coins have since been purchased, and are now 
in Bharat Kala Bhawan, Ranaras. 



TANKIS: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, Aj, 
Banaras. 

Certain copper coins, known as tanhu were issued from 
the mints of Ahmadabad, Agra, Kabul and Lahore during 
the last five years of Akbar’s reign. They are known in 
one, two and four tanki pieces. These have been described 
by the numismatists as curious and interesting mintage of 
the emperor. 

Rodgers was so much impressed by the absence of any 
reason for their existence as coins that he declared that they 
were standard weights bearing the Imperial stamp.* White- 
head thought that the meaning of Tanhi (Tanki) was 
obscure. To him it was a weight which had little or no 
connection with the Tanka (coin).* But Hodivala pointed 
out that the tanka was a weight in very common use in 
Akbar’s days and that it was equivalent to about 63 grs. 
troy.* As the weight of the tanlm was also approximately 
the same, he thought that it was intended to serve both as a 
coin and as a weight.^ 

Wliile Hodivala recognised the nature of the pieces as 
coins, he could not explain properly the object of introducing 
the new denominations. The traditional weiglit of the tanka 
happened to be about the tcntii part of the heavy Akbari 
tanka, so he thought that it was the idea of some one, who 
adopted the decimal s}stem of currency. These pieces were 
issued to serve the fractional currency of tlie tanka as one- 
tenth, one-fifth and two fifth.* 

But it does not seem convincing that they were issued 
simply because some one thought of adopting the decimal 
system of division. There might have been some sufficient 
reason for this innovation, particularly when there were 
already in existence halves, quarters and eighth parts of the 
Dam and Tanka, based on the current quarternary scale. 


1. hid. Ant., Vol. XIX p. 219. 

Si. P. Af . C. Intro p. XXVI. 

8 Num. Supp, XXVII p. 140. 

4. Historical Stvdiesin Mughal Numismatics, p. 118, 

5. Jbid,p 113 
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To this, it has been suggested by the learned scholar, 
that it might have been issued with a view to provide for 
copper currency as complete a series of fractional pieces as 
existed for the rupee. It is true that we have decimal system 
of fractional division of the silver coins side by side with the 
quarternary system. But wc see that it was not there with- 
out any reason. 

We know that the silver rupee was equivalent to 40 
Dffm. It could not be possible to transact all business with 
the fractional coins having value of 20, 10, 5 and 2^ dams. 
For the transactions of 2, 3, 4, 7 or 9 dams, these fractional 
coins were of little use. In the absence of the decimal divi*- 
sion of rupee, one would have had to deal with the heavy 
copper dams, which could not be carried easily to market in 
a large quantity. To surmount these difficulties the decimal 
division of the rupee might have been issued. There must 

have been a similar reason for the issue of the copper 

decimal series. 

We are told by Abul Fa^'l that for the purpose of calcu- 
lation, the dam was divided into 25 parts, each of which 

was called a Jt'taL He further informs us that it was an 

imaginary division and was used only for accounting. To 
me it appears that this imaginary division of the currency, 
which was meant only for paper accounting, created difficulty 
in practical transactions, and to meet that difficulty these 
pieces w'ere issued in the later part of the reign. The Adhelah, 
Paulali and Damaris failed to square the transactions in terms 
of JHah and therefore the necessity of issuing new fractional 
coins arose. The new^ coins tanklsy therefore, were issued 
in the denominations of one-lifth, two-fifth and four-fifth of 
dam, which were equal to live, ten and twenty JctiU. As 
such the unit of these coins is Jptal and not Bdm or TanJea^ 



•A RARE COPPER COIN OF SikANDAR LOt)l. 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, AJ, Banaras. 

W. H. Valentine in his Copper coins of India hsiS described 
three copper coins of Sikandar Lodi-two from British Museum 
and one from D. F. Howarth, the author of the Colonial coins 
and tokens'^. But Nelson Wright was not aware of any 
copper coin of this king, since he had remarked in his Coinage 
and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi that Sikandar Lodi went 
a step further than Bahlul in confining his currency exclusi- 
vely to billon.* It seems that the copper coins of this king 
are very rare. As such Sri Ganesh Chaube, a Hindi scholar 
of village Bangari (P. O. Pipra Kothi, Dist Champaran, 
Behar) was fortunate to pick up recently a copper coin of 
this king from the shop of a bania at Chanpatia Bazar 
(Bettiah sub-division, Champaran). It is now in his collection 
and I am describing it with his kind permission. 

Metal-copper ; weight-about 48 rattis ; size- *7'"; date 913 

A- H. 


Obverse 


Reverse 


( , 1 . (J\) 

v^)( tJl) 


o-'J* 

( oi ) cr*)- ('J') 

11'“ PI. IV. B., 4. 


The legend is the same as seen on the billon coins but 
without mint name. It is inscribed in a distinctive angular 
script. The coins of this type, in billon, are known to be 
issued concurrently with Delhi tankah since 900 A. H. This 
type was probably at first a camp issue, but when Sikandar 
transferred the seat of the government to Agra, which he 
founded in 911 A. H, (1505 A. D.) this issue became common 
and issues struck in Delhi appeared to have been abandoned. 


The two coins of British Museum, described by Valentine, 
are dated 89x and 912 (doubtful) and that of Howarth is 
dated 903. The present coin has the clear numerals, though 
truncated, as 913 and thus is the only definitely known copper 
issue of Agra. 


]. pp, 166-67 


2 , p. 200. 


BARAMATI, A NEW MUGHAL MINT 


By Khwaja Muhammad Ahm\d, M.A.,LL.IU, Moulvi Fazil, 
Curator, Hyderabad (Dn.) Museum. 

An interesting find of Mughal coins, consisting of 80 
silver pieces, was rcceiitl) received from Aurangabad District 
as a Treasure Trove. They were discovered wliile excavating 
the foundations for the construction of a hospital at Pachod 
in the Shahgadh Jagir. The find was first reported to me 
by Dr. Gladys I. Jeffree of the ^Iission Hospital, Pachod. 

The coins were secured for the Hyderabad Museum 
through the kind offices of Mi. Mohd. Abdullah, H. C. S., 
First Taluqdar, Aurangabad. The Mughal Emperors, 
Shahjehan, Aurangazeb, Jehandar Shah, Shah Alam, Shah 
Jehan II, Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah are represented 
in the hoard. The coins of the hoard display a considerable 
variety of mints wliicli are well known to numismatists. 
However, one of the coins belonging to Muhammad Shah 
(1131-1161 A. H.rr: 1719-1748 A.D.) represents a new Mughal 
mint. Two similar coins have been noticed by Dr. Pannalal, 
C.S.I.,C.I.E.,I.C.S., in this Journal^ ante, Vol. VIII, Part II, 
on pages 175-6, Plate XII, Nos. 5 & 6. The mint has been 
read by him as Taramati, which has not been identified and 
could not be traced in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
The letter ^ or fis however doubtful on Dr. Pannalal’s coins. 
The coin, which is being published by me, does not bear 
dots of o and the mint name has been read by Mr. Abdul 
Wali Khan, Keeper of the Coins, Hyderabad Museum, as 
Baramati, which has been identified by him as a town situated 
18® 9' N, 74° 34', bearing the same name in Bhimthadi Taluq 
of Poona District, about fiftv miles south-east of Poona 
city. The reading of the mint name of the coins published 
hy Dr. Par nalal has obviously to be corrected. The reading 
of the name and its identification are further corroborated by 
nearness to the mint of the places of the find of the coins. The 
tv\o coins published by Dr. Pannalal were discovered at 
Brahmapuri near Kolhapur, about 120 miles south of Baramati; 
^^hile the coin which is being published by me was discovered 
at Pachod, in Shahgadh Jagir, Pattan Taluq, Aurangabad 
district, about 200 miles north-east of Baramati. The coins 
not seem to have travelled long from their mint. Thus a 
’‘‘cw name to the list of the Mughal mints is definitely added. 
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The Imperial Gazetteer of India unfortunately does 
not contain much information regarding Baramati. In 
or(!er to secure further information regarding this place I 
had requested the Collector of Poona to help me in this 
respect. He had kindly enquired from the offices of the 
Superintendent of the Historical Society of Poona and sent 
the following note to me : — 

'‘In the town of Baramati ( Dist. Poona ) there is 
an old dilapidated land fortress, known as the “Kot” of 
Babuji Naik. It was built by Babuji Naik ( Joshi ), the 
reputed money lender of the Peshwas, in 1743. He had very 
close matrimonial ties with the Peshwas. He died in 1780”. 

From this description it is evident that during the time 
when the coins were struck at Baramati in the name of 
Muhammad Shah, this place enjoyed a unique fiscal posi- 
tion in Western part of the Deccan and that there is no 
wonder \i coins were minted there. 

The description of the coin is as follows : — 


Si/e 

*95 ” 

Weight 

176*5 grains 

Shape 

Slightly oval. 

Date 

Between 1131 & 1149 A. H. 


1719 & 1737 A. D. 


Reading, 

Obverse 

Reverse 

HP? 







V ()^) 




PI. IV. B, S 

The first tw^o figures 

of the date are 11 and the last 

figures are doubtful. 

They may be anything between 


31 and 49. The regnal year is missing. 


Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal has sent the following note on 
the above paper for publication. 

The letter or te is quite distinct on Dr. PannalaPs coins, 
whereas the letter v or ba is most doubtful on Khwaja 
Muhammad’s coin, because of the absence of a dot below 
the stroke for «->. Therefore the assumption that the mint 
name is Baramati and not Taramati is not . convincing. 
The existence of a town of the name of Baramati h* 
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Poona district is a poor argument for the mint name to be 
taken as Baramati, 

Besides it is possible that Taramati was the original 
name which underwent a change and is now called Baramati. 

[ Dr. Pannalal agrees with the above view. During 
the 18th century, when the coin under discussion was issued, 
the town is not known to have changed its name from 
Taramati to Baramati* A. iS. d. ] 


Mk. KHWAJA MUHAMMAD AHMAD’S REPLY. 

In Muslim numismatics and epigraphy weight cannot 
be attached to the presence or absence of dots. Sometimes 
they are only ornamental, sometimes they may belong to 
a letter placed at a distance and sometimes they are 
absolutely meaningless. The words have to be read and 
interpreted in an intelligible manner. The dots which 
have been presumed to belong to the letter o on Dr. 
Pannalal’s coin arc not to be found on the similar coin 
which is being published b}' me. It is likely that one 
of them may be of ^ and the other of in the word 
Their attribution, therefoie, to the letter ‘S' is not 
correct. The coins were definitely minted in the western 
part of the Deccan, and the fiscal and political import- 
ance of Baramati at the time when the coins were struck 
cannot be ignored. It rests with Dr. Pannalal and Mr. 
Prayag Dayal to prove that the original name of Baramati 
was Taramati. P>en if that is proved, it does not alter 
the identification made by Mr. Ab<lul Wali Khan. Personal- 
ly, I am convinced abcjiit the correctness of tlie reading 
and also of the identificaMon made by Mr. Abdul Wali 
Khan. I am sure it does not allow of any doubt. 



THE ORIGIN OF SAMUDRAGUPTA’S STANDARD 
TYPE COIN.i 

By B. S. Sitholf.y, Lucknow 

Many historians and numismatists adhere to the view 
that Gupta coins were not a local development in Magadha 
but originated “in a period when the Guptas had come into 
closer contact with the late Great Kushans whose eastern 
( Punjab ) coinage they copy.”^ The coin, which is taken 
to be so derived, is Smnudragupta’s Standard type, which 
is regarded as the earliest foim of his coins and, conse- 
quently, the earliest of Gupta issues. The close resemblance 
of the type to the types of tlie late Kushans is obviously 
the basis of the theory. In the absence, however, of definite 
evidence this view of the origin of (nipta coinage cannot be 
acceptable, and the present article is concerned with showing 
its untenability.^ 

In accordance with this thcor) the King-yueen type 
coin of Chandragupta I is not attrilnitable to him, but 
held to have been issued by Samudragiipta in commemora- 
tion of his father and his own Lichchliavi descent. It is 
argued that no parallel existed for tliis joint coinage, and 
that it was “contrary to all numismatic laws for a series 
to open \Nith such a remarkable development from its 
prototype.’ The crucial point, tlicrcfore, is that if Chandra- 
gupta I issued his owji coins, the alleged copying of 
Samudragupta’s Standard type becomes a later evei;it, 
which is fatal to the theory. 

The amazing conception of a successor king issuing 
coins in the name of his deceased predecessor, in addition 
to his own. is one that would constitute a real defiance 
of numismatic laws. Numismatists have challenged this view 
and produced some very cogent arguments to expose its 
fallacy, but the line of attack has invariably been other 
than frontal. It is very well, for instance, to point out that 
it is against Indian culture for a son to commemorate the 
romance of his father. No such arguments, though absolutely 
sound, are really needed when concrete evidence is already 

1. 1 am gratefal to Dr. A.S. Altekar for valuable advice in the preparation 
of this paper. 

2. Allan: Catalogue of th9 Coins of the Qupta Dynasiiest V* 

[8. In A. 8» B„ 1987 2^.5, pp* 105-11 1 have addnoed farther argu- 
ments in support of the view here advocated bv Mr. Shitholey. S* 

4. Allan, Ibid, p. Ixviii. 
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available. The very fact that Chandragupta I’s coin type 
bears his name and the devices on it are absolutely different 
from those appearing on any type of Samudragupta’s coins, 
— a fact that cannot be got over — , is alone a indisputable 
proof of its being his own issue ; for if this is not valid, the 
attribution of any coin to a king bearing his name will be 
equally invalid, or at any rate subject to suspicion. This 
cannot be avoided. The joint ( King-Queen ) coin type of 
Chandragupta I created a precedent, which is one of the 
several examples that demonstrate Gupta originality. The 
gratuitous complication was evidently introduced to circum- 
vent an awkward element militating against the theory. 

Since Chandragupta I immediately preceded Samudra- 
gupta and no coins of an earlu'r Gupta king have hitherto 
been discovered, the King-Queen type must be regarded as 
the first issue of Gupta coinage. The importance attached 
to the Standard type thus recedes into the background 
and becomes restricted to tliis type being possibly the leading 
type of Samudragupta’s series, and the extent of influence, 
if any, it exercised over subsecpient Gupta types. Before 
this can be examined, it is necessary to determine whether 
the Standard type was an imitated type, or whether its 
similarity to the late Kushan type resulted from other 
causes. 

Chronologically, the Kushan type being anterior to 
the development of the Standard type, there can be a 
case for the latter borrowing from the former. But mere 
precedence cannot be tlie final and decisive factor, unless 
certain specific conditions under which only borrowings 
become possible are satisfied. In the first place, direct 
or indirect contact, without which a borrowing could neither 
be conceivable nor feasible, is essential. Secondly, a felt 
need for borrowing should exist. Thirdly, the thing borrowed 
or imitated must possess features of attractiveness or utility 
in so striking a measure as to make their appeal irresistible. 
Fourthly, there should be the element of compulsion of one 
kind or another. If such conditions are not satisfied, we should 
find indiscriminate borrowings by people of every country 
from every other country. That such wholesale borrowing 
never occurs is quite obvious. 

There is nothing to show that the Guptas came into 
contact, close or otherwise, with the late Kushans until 
Samudragupta brought them under his suzerainty. No 
Kushan coins have been found to be present in the finds 
of Gupta coins, indicating that no previous commercial or 
other relations existed between their two kingdoms. And 

9 
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there is no reason to suppose that Samudragupta deferred 
coining until he got into touch with the Kushans. 

On ascending the throne Samudragupta apparently 
did not immediately leap into saddle and gallop forth on 
his conquests, which covered a major portion of India and 
must have involved his absence from the capital for some 
considerable time. It is reasonable to assume that mustering 
and organi;2ing his army, deciding his strategy, and planning 
his operations must have involved a good many months. Even 
C>henghi/ Khan, a marauder with no other nim than 
pillage and destruction, ‘'planned a campaign to its remotest 
details and discussed it for weeks ^^ith his marshalls before 
setting oiit.*'^ Meanwhile the affairs of the State could 
not be allowed to remain at a standstill. In olden days the 
issue of coinage was testimony to the assumption of kingship,* 
a symbol of piestige, an assurance to tiie subjects of the 
exchequer being sound and of the stability in the kingdom. 
Provision for payment to the expeditionary forces was 
also required. All this, togetlier with the non-abundance of 
Chandragupta I’s currency, — very few of his (‘{)ins, and 
only of one type, have been found — , must have 
necessitated striking his coinage without delay; though which 
types were minted first it is not possible to say definitely. 
It may be taken as almost certain that Samudragupta 
did issue his coins prior to departure on his expeditions. 

This would make the Standard type coin not his first 
but a later issue. Support to this is available from another 
source. On the basis of coin legends, which could not 
have been compared at random, being in the nature of 
formal and recorded state proclamations, the Standard 
type coin, in which the king’s victories are stated ( perhaps 
rhet(^rically ) to exten i over a century of battles, must 
mark the end of his campaigns. The Kuslian province was 
apparently the last to be brought under control after 
Samudragupta’s sweep of the Southern and Western king- 
doms. The Lyrist type, naturally not concerned with 
conquests, probably opened Samudragupta’s series, music 
being an accomplishment that attracts one much in youth. 
The Tiger slayer type may have followed next, hunting again 
being a pastime for the youth. The Battle-axe type, declaring 
the king victorious, perhaps refers to a few battles success- 
fully fought, and may represent the beginning of his 

1. Harold liamb ; Tamerlane^ the Earth^ShaheTf p, 256. 

[2 The opinion expressed here is nntenable. A number of famoas kings 
like Ohandragapta Aud Aloka of the Maaryari dynasty, Pnshyamltra of the 
^onga dynasty, Fravarasena land Goviiida III of the Vakataka and the 
^ashtcakCita dynasties did not issue any coins bearing their names, A* S, A,] 
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military exploits. The Standard type logically comes next. 
The Asvamedha type is the result to his conquests. In 
the Archer type, which declares the king as liaving alter 
his meritorious labours qualified for heaven, that is to 
say, the king’s settling down after accomplishing all he 
wished to, was apparently the last type issued. 

The theory that the Standard type is the result of imita- 
tion presupposes, first, Saniudragupta’s postponement of 
his coinage to the latter part of his reign. We have seen 
that there were no grounds for it. But, even assuming that 
Samudragupta struck no coins until he saw the Kush;m 
prototypes, it cannot be said that, with Chandragupta I’s 
coin-type already in existence, he did not know how to 
coin and must go out in search of ideas to, of all peoples, 
the Kushans, who were onl\ petty chieftains ruling over a 
conglomeration of small principalities and the condition of 
whose decadent arts and ciiltuie was reflected in their 
degraded and crude coins. ^ Gifted as the Guptas were, as 
is proved not only by the remarkable originality of Chandra- 
gupta I’s coin.type, the very first Gupta issue, but by the 
marvellous creative imagimition, artistic sensibility, and 
perfect technique of all Gupta coinage, it would be strange 
indeed if they felt an overpowering need for imitation. 

The Kushan types possessed no outstanding merits. 
On the contrary, they were more likely to repel than attract. 
And the standiiig-king-seated-goddess design could hardly 
be called very original. It was only a common motif which 
could have been produced anywhere in a social and political 
order recognizing the king ( and the queen ) as the ruler ( s ) 
of the people. This will be further touched upon later. 

As Samudragupta was not subordinate to the late 
Kushans, there w’as no compulsion of a political or other 
kind on the Guptas to induce them to cop\ the Kushan 
motifs. 

None of the afore-mentioned conditions, without which 
no borrowing can possibly take place, being satisfied, even 
to a nominal extent, it becomes exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand why the Guptas shouhl imitate from the late Kushans. 
Chronology here ceases to have a bearing, because the 
circumstances under which it can carry weight do not 
exist. It is far too facile to assume a borrowing simply 

[1. The history of ancient Indian numismatios does however show that 
Bometimefl the conquerors adopted a degraded type of the oonqnered. The 
Gupta artists were gifted and original, but they adopted the degraded coin type 
of the silver currency of the Western Kshatrapas including its unmeaning and 
distorted Greek letters A, S. 
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because of priority of time, A different explanation must 
be sought. A possible one is suggested hereunder. 

The Standard type was presumabl)' an altogether inde- 
pendent creation. Sometimes the same idea does occur to 
different parties widely removed from and without any 
knowledge of one another. Two instances may be given. 
Certain Indian sculptural motifs have been discovered 
among the sculptures of the Mayas of Central America and 
are met with nowhere else. The relevant Indian sculptures 
are more than a thousand years older than the Maya ones. 
By the time America was discovered, Maya civihsation had 
become extinct. Did the Mayas borrow from India, despite 
the fact that there was no communication at that time 
between the old world and the new ? Again, the boomerang, 
a wooden weapon, has been known to be peculiar to the 
Australian nborigines. Anthropologists have, however, found 
that it is also widely used by the aboriginal tribes of India. 
Dr. Oppert says : “The general belief is that the boomerang 
is a weapon peculiar to the Australians, but this is by no 
means the case. It is well-known in many parts of India, 
specially in its Southern Peninsula. The Tamil lian, Maravar, 
and Kallar employ it when hunting, and throw it after 
deer***”® The boomerang, not found in any other parts of 
the world, has been in use from prehistoric times. We cannot 
invoke chronology here; and since no land connection existed 
between Australia and India, separated by thousands of 
miles of ocean, except in the geological past when the 
human race had not appealed on the face of the Earth, 
can we say, in a general way. that the Indians borrowed 
the boomerang from the Australians, or vice versa ? The 
only rational explanation in both cases — the sculptures and 
the boomerang — can be that they were independently created 
or invented. 

Tlicse are far-flung and rare cases. In ordinary ones, 
such as formally depicting a king and a queen, there is 
always to hand the daily experience to draw upon. The 
seat on which a woman sits becomes a throne when she 
is queen, and a man standing with a weapon or other 
symbol of royalty in hand can answer for a king. In 
fact, such conceptions are the common heritage of all 
civilised races, and lia\c come down from a primordial 
racial practice oUll contmued. There is thus nothing against 
a common occurrence being represented in a more or less 
identical fashion. It could hardly be otherwise. A horse- 
rider is normally shown mounted on a horse, and this is 

1. Qaoted T. N. Mukharji : Tho Art-Marnfactufea of India^ 216. 
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how he would be depicted everywhere. Shall ve be justified 
in inferring from two such representations that one of them 
must be original and the other necessarily derived ? Socio- 
political organisat’.on in Northern India during the Kushan 
and Gupta periods, and even later, had many features 
in common, the outcome of race-traditions handed down 
from antiquity. Basic conceptions were, so to say, in 
the air, for anybody with imagination to give them a concrete 
representational form, which was bound to be more or 
less alike. After all, the late Kushans invented a new 
device ( seated goddess ) for the reverse of their coins, 
witliout influence from any source, as by the time of 
Kanishka all foreign influence, Greek or Roman, had disappe- 
ared from Indian coins.' if, therefore, the late Kushans 
could invent, is there any reason against the Guptas doing 
likewise ? And did not the latter invent devices for their 
other coins ? The superior execution of the Standard 
type is an indication against copying, since copying implies 
a faithful representation, point to point of the original. 

The only influence the Standard type exercised on 
Gupta coinage was the continuance of the reverse device 
on a few subsequent types. The device, however, soon 
faded out with the replacement of the secular representa- 

tion by a religious one. The so-called throned-goddess was 
apparently the queen, ^ whose disappearance with her 
throne made way for the goddess Lakshml with her seat 
on a full-blown lotus. The reverse of Chandragupta I’s 
coins shows the lady seated on a lion couchant. A queen 
could sit like that on a lion shot by the king. It is 

a case of warrantable pride in and a graceful tribute to the 
king’s prowess, and is very human. Since, on the principles 
of religious iconography, Lakshml’s seat or vehicle is not 
a lion, it has been suggested that the lady seated on 

the lion may be recognized as Ambika or Durga. This 

seems to be stretching religious interpretation rather too 
far. After all, the Guptas were not wholly religion -ridden 
but had a secular life too, the latter probably much 

more. Lakshml appears only where the seat is the lotus- 

flower; in other cases it is simpler and more reasonable 

to identify the lady seated on the throne, or wicker-stool 
( rnuhra ), or standing, as the king’s consort. In Hindu 

culture the queen is generally associated with the king, 

[1. This ii not oorreot The ooins of. the later Kushans and of the 
Western Kshatrapas show o ‘inside rable foreign iuflueaoe. A* 8» ^.] 

[2. This appears verj improbable. If it was the representation of the 
queen, one would have expected her name to appear. It must however be 
admitted that on the A^varaedha type, whore the reverse if geoerallj admitted 
AB ihowing the queen, her name is not given. A. .i.] 
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particularly in religious ceremonies, but is not separately 
mentioned, which may account for her not being named on 
Gupta coins, except on the coins of Chandragupta I, wiiich 
were specifically of the joint coin-type. 

The object the lady holds in the left hand is assumed to 
be a cornucopiae, to be in line with the Roman practice. But 
it is undoubtedly a half-blown lotus flower viewed sideways^. 
All Eastern peoples have been fond of flowers, and their 
literature is full of references to them. The lotus and the 
Cliampaka of India, the rose of Persia, and the chrysan- 
themum of Japan have always been most highly extolled. 
Flowers have been in use in Imlia from very early times 
both for personal adornment and ritual worship, and are thus 
intimately i elated to the social and religions life of the 
people. To the orthodox a queen without pearls, jewellery 
and flowers, mostl} in the shape of garlands, would be unima- 
ginable. The lotus the queen holds is not Lotm Corniculatus 
but N elumbiuin Speciomm, which, like the Australian Nym- 
phaea (jiyanka, “produces flowers with a diameter of 25 centi- 
meters*.” This variety extends from India to the Far East, 
and was conventionalised during the early Buddhist period, 
and in that form is so often found in Indian architecture, 
sculpture and painting, wiiere it is represented from all 
angles and in all sizes. It is the Padma or Kamnla of ancient 
literature. The cornucopiae, on the other hand, was a goat’s 
horn, spirally twisted and filled with corn-sheaves, fruits and 
flowers, which even on conventionalisation w^ould differ suffi- 
ciently from a large lotus flow’er to be recognizable. Since, 
as already stated, Roman influence on Indian coins had 
ceased early, there is no longer any occasion for confusing 
the lotus with the cornucopiae. This confusion vanishes when 
the flow^er in the hand of Lakshmi is realistically represented. 
The larger realism of Gupta art did not favour much conven- 
tionalisation. 

Incidentally, the Standard type is looked upon as the 
commonest and most popular of Samudragupta’s coinage. 
As to popularity, it imist be remembered that this type not 
being repeated by his successors, as some other types were, 
can hardly be said to have caught popular imagination*. The 

[1. 1 do not think that thia is a tenable view. The object in the hand 
of the Goddess on the reverse of the earlj Gnpta coins shows a greater resem- 
blance to cornneopiae than to a half blown lotus looked at sideways ^.5^1 

2. Anton Kerner von Marllaum; The Natural History of Plante^ vol. 11 1 

185. 

' [8. There can be no doubt that the Standard type was the most popular 

one during the reign of Samudragupta. In the Bayana hoard, the coins of 
the type are four times more numerous than the coins of the other types of 
this emperor put together. A. S, Z.] 
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one Standard type coin of Chandragupta II in the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Banaras, and another spoken about*, can only 
be regarded as experimental, the type being abandoned as 
archaic. The privilege of popiilaiity manifestly belongs to 
the Archer type of which Sumudragupta seems to have 
issued only a few coins late in his reign, for it is the type 
which all his successors without exception copied. The abun- 
dance of the Archer type, of Chandragupta II signifies a 
clamour for the type which Saimulragupta was unable to 
meet fully. 

The prevailing theory of tlie origin and derivation of 
Gupta coinage, hinging on the assumption of the Stan<lard 
type as being an imitated type, requires, owing to its being 
involved and apparently tendentious, fuller critical examina- 
tion, and unless and until more positive data to substan- 
tiate it is forthcoming, it cannot he considered as meriting 
acceptance. 


4. pt. II, December 1947, p. 146-149. [I have shown here that 

the Standi^rd type coin, attributed to Cbandragupta 11, was most probably 
Ibstiq of th^ later Kaah&^ia king Bhadra.] 



KING KiRTTI OF THE COINS AND A MEDIiEVAL 
INSCRIPTION. 

By Roma Niyogi, M. A., Calcutta. 

Smith while compiling the Catalogue of Coins in the 
Indian Museum classed the coin described below, with the 
coins of the group of Rajput dynasties, who occupied the 
various parts of Northern India during the period extending 
from about the middle of the 10th century to the 13 th 
century A. D. The provenance of this coin is not mentioned 
in the Catalogue. 

The coin may be described ns follows* : — 

Metal Silver, 

Weight 5()-5 grains. 

Si^e *65," 

Obverse... Rude outline of horseman with standard 
to right ; legend — Ki{r)ttL 
Reverse... Rude outline of recumbent bull to left ; 
legend Samantadeva. 

PI. IV B, a-3 

I have followed the general description of Smith with 
however a slight modification in the obverse legend ; as I 
have not found any trace of the prefix Sn, I have omitted 
it. The weight of the coin reminds us of the ancient 
Purana or the ‘punch-marked’ coins, which though theoreti- 
cally 32 rattii^ or 56 grains in weight, are usually found to 
weigh only about 53 grains in most cases. 

Three other billon specimens of this type were owned 
by Thomas and two of them were published by him*. He 
tentatively described them as follows® : — 

Obverse — Horseman; Srt Ktlli..,Deva, 

Reverse — Bull ; Srt tSama, 

The fifth known specimen was in the possession of Cunnin- 
gham, who has described it in his Ooins of Mediceval India 
as a billon piece, with o^werse legend Kll and reverse legend 
paia StI Samantadeva, 

It is well known that in ancient and mediaeval India, 
coin-dies w^ere sometimes too big for the metal blank with the 

1, Smith. 0. <7. I. Af. Vol I. pp. 257 & 263; pi. XXVI. 2 2. The photo- 
graphs pabllBhed herewith are due to the courtesy of the Archseologloal 
Survey of Ludia. 

2, J. 22. A. S., 7ol IX. 1841, p 177, figs. 17 & 18. 

3, QhfonicU of the Pathan Kings of Delhi^ p» 59. 
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result that> parts of the marginal legend and symbols wer^ 
very often left out. In such cases comparison of a number 
of specimens helps us to restore the original legends and 
devices. Here also from a comparison of these five 
specimens the name of the issuer can be restored as Sti 
KirttipHadeva. 

It may be suggested that Srt Kzrttipdladeva of these 
coins is identical with the Kin^ Ktrttipalad^va of the 
Lucknow Museum copper-plate inscription of V, S. 1167 
expired. * 

This inscription is a land grant of ParamabhattSraka 
MahSrajadhiraja Paramesvara Paramamahesvara Sri Kirtti- 
pSladeva, who meditated on the feet of Paramabhajtaraka 
MahSrajadhiraja Paramesvaia Paramamahesvara Sri Vikrama- 
paladeva, who had acquired the lordship of ‘Uttarasamudra’ 
or ‘Saumyasindhu’* by the prowess of his own arms. 
Vikramapala was the son of Bhuvanapala, who was born 
in the Solar dynasty. Tlie grant was made on the second 
day of the bright fortnight of the month of Phalguna on a 
Saturday in the Vikrama Samvat 1167, corresponding to 
Saturday, the 11th February, 1111 A.D, The villages 
granted were Dambauli and Vikara, situated in the Darada- 
Gaiidaki-de5a. These localities so far have not been 
identified ; but the word Darada-GandakI provides the 
only possible clue and it has already been suggested by 
Kielhorn that in some way these villages were connected 
with the river Gandakr, flowing in Bihar. 

Darada is the name of a tribe situated in the extreme 
north of India and it is very difficult to connect it in 
any way with the river GarujakT, except on the presump- 
tion that a portion of the tribe migrated to a region near 
the river Gandaki ; but as yet no evidence is forthcoming 
to prove such* a migration. According to Medinl, darat 
however means a mountain. If the reading is corrected as 
‘Darad-Gan(jlakTdesa’, it would either refer to the land 
between the northern mountain and the river Gandaki or the 
country near the mountain ranges and the Gandaki. The 
north-eastern portion of Gorakhpur district fulfills the 
latter condition and the grant also was found in that 
district, Again, the name of the region, which Vikramapala 
is said to have won by the prowess of his own arms, i. e. 
Saumyasindhu, is remarkable ; Saumya, according to Sabda- 
mala is the name of (unidentified) mountain, while Sindhu 


1. J5.I.VII,pp.93ff. ^ , 

2. Iq the pra^asti section of the grant Vikramapala ig praistd as wya- 
^^‘(i^drjj\ia’’8oMfnyCi^'i^hu-Tdjadhi^cAycLh and In the grant seotlon ag ni^’a* 
^hujdrJjUaUarasamudrddhipatya ^ . 

10 
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in feminine means river. From these discussions it seems 
probable that Klrttipala’s kingdom was bounded on the 
north by the mountain ranges and on the east by the river 
Gandakl. The full imperial title assumed by the king 
indicates that he was a sovereign ruler, which fact again 
tallies with his identification with the issuer of the afore- 
mentioned coins. 

In the first quarter of the twelfth century A. D., the 
most important dynasty in the Madhyadesa was that of the 
G 0 ha(jlavalas, who were probably the western and the 
southern neighbours of Kirttipala. As the last known inscrip- 
tion of king Madana’s reign was dated in V. S. 1166,^ 
and the first known inscription® of Govinda’s leign was in 
V. S. 1171, V. S. 1167, the known year of Kirttipala might 
fall during the reign period of cither of these Gahadavala 
kings. According to the inscriptions of the dynasty both 
Chandra, the first ruler and Madana, his son, held sway 
not only over Kanyakubja and Varanasi but also over 
Ayodhya and presumably over the whole trace upto the river 
Gharghara. The assumption that this river was the natural 
frontier of the Gahadavalas at this period shows that the land 
between the Gharghara and the GanejakI could have been the 
place of another kingdom. To the north-eastern part of this 
region, probably after the fall of the Gorakhpur branch of the 
Kalachuris, VikrarnapJila founded a small kingdom and glorified 
it as ‘Uttarasamiidra’ or ‘Saumyasindhu’ ; there is no clue to 
ascertain the extent of this kingdom, but it is certain that 
it did not cross the river Gharghara. The similarity of 
type and general execution of the coins issued by his son, 
Kirttipala, with the coins of Madanapala Gahadavala, 
is in confirmation with the proximity of time and place 
of these two kings. 

Nothing more is known about Kirttipala or his dynasty, 
but its ultimate fate can easily be guessed from a study of 
the Gahadavala records. Madanapala was succeeded by 
his valiant son Govindachandra, with whom the era of 
aggrandisement of this dynasty began. The find-spots of 
two of his grants lie between the Gharghara and the 
Gandakl. Don Buzurg grant of V. S. 1176 and Lar grant of 
V. S. 1202®; the place names mentioned in these grants 
have not yet been identified. It is however quite probable 
that the strong arms of the Gahadavala monarch reached 
the northern mountains after overpowering Kirttipaladeva 
and his dynasty. 

1. Rahan Grant; Ind, Ant. XVIII, pp. 14-19, 

2. Kamanli Grant. E. I , IV, pp 101-104, 

9. r., XVIII, pp. 218-24 ; E. L VII, pp, 98-100, 



A RARE PUNCH-MARKED COIN. 

By V. P. Rode, M. A., Nagpur. 

The coin is from a hoard of 65 silver pnneh-marked 
coins received for the coin cabinet of the Nagpur Museum 
from the Deputy Commissioner, Bhandara, in 1878. The 
coins of this hoard belong to classes 2 and 6 of the punch- 
marked coins in the British Museum. 

The coin under discussion belongs to this hoard. It 
bears on its obverse a symbol hitherto not noticed on any 
punch-marked coin. It is the Owl. The only bird, so far 
definitely identified on the punch-marked coins is Peacock, 
which is seen in the composite symbol, Peacock-on-hill. 
There is another symbol, bird-on-tree, but the bird is not 
identified there. The Uluka or Owl is, therefore, a ne»v bird- 
symbol disclosed for the first time on the punch-marked coins. 

The five symbols on the obverse of this coin are the 
Sun (?) the Shadarachakra, Crescent -on -hill. Four fish in the 
tank and the Uluka (Owl). The reverse is blank. 


The obverse of the coin is illustrated in p|. iv. Bi i 



NEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

NEW SATAVAHANA COINS. 

The BliSrata Itihasa Mandala, Poona, is to be congratu- 
lated upon the discovery of some new Satavahana coins, that 
was made during the trial excavations carried on by it at 
KArhad in Satara district, which was a famous centre of 
learning during the first millennium A.D. The excavations 
could be carried out only for about three weeks. They have 
however led to the discovery of the foundation of some ancient 
structures in the mud fort situated at the strategic place on 
the confluence of the Krishna and the Koyana rivers. Among 
the antiquities recovered are some coins also, three of which 
deserve to be brought to the notice of the readers of this 
Journal, One of them is a small coin, having the Horse on 
the obverse and Bow-and-Arrow on the reverse. The coin 
is uninscribed and so cannot be definitely attributed. Both 
the Horse and the Bow-and-Arrow are motifs well known 
to be occurring on the Satavahana coinage, but the present 
is the first piece, where they are seen to occur together. 
Karhad is close to Kolhapur, where the Bow-and-Arrow type 
Coins of the Satavahanas were found. It appears that along 
with this well-known type, the Satavahanas also issued 
another type, where the horse occurring on the south Indian 
coins was associated with the Bow-and-Arrow occurring on 
the Kolhapur coins. 

A second coin found at Karhad seems to have migrated 
to it fiom distant M.dwa, for it bears Ujjayini symbol on one 
side and a running Elephant on the other. The speciality 
of the coin lies m a tauiine being attached to each of the 
knob of the Ujjayini symbol. 

The third coin worth mentioning here has Lion standing 
on one side and Three-arched-Hill on river on the other. It 
bears a striking resemblance to the coin of Mala Satakarni 
published by me in Num. Supply XLVI, pp. 15-19. It is 
probably a piece issued at Chitaldurg in Mysore state. 

The fact that coins issued in Malwa and Mysore should 
be found at Karhad, midway betM’een them, shows that 
it was a famous centre of learning, Brahman as from which 
were visiting these distant places. 

Owing to some technical difficulties the excavations ai 
Karhad had to be discontinued within three weeks. It 
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to be hoped that these difficulties will be removed and the 
Map^ala will be enabled to continue its work, which will 
throw light on SatavShana history and coinage, 

A NEW VARIETY OF KUSHANA COINS. 

Kushana coins with siva standing by the side of the 
Bull were well known. Recently two gold KushSpa coins 
have been found showing. King standing and offering sacri- 
fice on the obverse and a Deity standing by Elephant on 
the reverse. One of those coins is purchased by the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, and the other by the Benares 
Hindu University. A paper on these coins will soon be pub* 
lished in this Journal. 

A NEW TYPE OF KUSHANANO-ROMAN COIN. 

'The Archaeological Department of the Union Govern- 
ment is to be congratulated upon the discovery of a very 
interesting gold coin in its excavations at Shishupalagadh near 
Bhuvaneshvara in Orissa. The obverse of this coin has a 
Roman bust and a fragmentary legend in Greek script, and 
the reverse shovvs King standing as on Kushana coins, offering 
oblations on altar by right hand and holding a sceptre in the 
left. There is a Brahmi inscription on this side, giving the 
name of the issuer, who is described as Maharajadha, i.e. 
Maharaja-rajadhiraja, as in several Kushana inscriptions. 
His name is indistinct but appears to be Damadhamadhara, 

The present coin belongs to the 5rd century A. D. and 
would suggest that some local rulers in Orissa, probably of 
the Murunda dynasty, were issuing coins, imitating the types 
on the Roman and the Kushana coins, which were both 
sometimes reaching the province. It is to be hoped that 
the excavations will be pursued further, for they will throw 
considerable light on the history of Orissa prior to the rise of 
the Guptas. 

RHINOCEROS-SLAYER TYPE OF KUMARAGUPTA I. 

The readers of this Journal already are aquainted with 
the discovery of four coins of the Rhinoceros-slayer type of 
KumSragupta I, which were found in the Bayana Hoard of 
Gupta coins. A fifth coin of this type has been recently found, 
agreeing in all respects with the four coins already known to 
usv This new coin was originally discovered somewhere in 
Sitapur district of the U. P. and purchased by a shroff 
there for Rs 70. Later on he took it to Lucknow, where 
four coin-dealers purchased it in common for Rs 500. It 
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was subsequently bought by the Provincial Museum, Luck- 
now, for Rs. 2,250. We shall soon publish a paper on this coin, 

GOLD COINS OF BUDHAGUPTA 

The absence of tbe gold coins of the powerful Gupta 
Emperor Budhagupta, who had ruled for about 20 years and 
issued silver coins, was a very mysterious circumstance. The 
present writer had tried to explain the mystery by suggesting 
that the gold coins of Prakasaditya might be attributed to 
Budhagupta, as it was impossible to believe that he should 
not have issued any gold coinage. Mr. S. K. Sarasvati had 
suggested that the coin in B. M. 0. 6r. i>., PI. XXI, 23, 
which had been attributed to Puragupta, should be 
attributed to Budhagupta, as the legend under the left arm 
appeared more like Bw^ha than Pura But as the letters 
were blurred, one could not be sure as to whether the 
reading of Mr. Allan was to be preferred to that of Mr. 
Sarasvati or vice versa. 

The whole mystery has been now completely solved by 
the discovery of two gold coins, giving clearly the name 
Budha under the left arm. They are of the same type as 
the coin in B, ]\L 0, G, D , PI. XXI, 23 and show that Mr. 
Saraswati’s conjecture was right. One of these two coins 
has been purchased by the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, 
and the other by the Benares Hindu University. The 
legend on the coin in the Bharat Kala Bhavan is absolutely 
clear and distinct ; that on the Hindu University coin is 
nearly so. The Hindu University coin has also a circular 
legend. These two coins now make it absolutely certain that 
Budhagupta had issued gold coins with the title of Vikrama and 
the heavy weight coins with no legend under the left arm and 
with the reverse legend ^rivikrama, published in B.M.O.G.D, 
PI. XXI, 24-26 are probably to be attributed also to Budha- 
gupta. Both these coins will be soon publishedin ih\s Journal, 

COIN HOARDS IN THE U. P. DURING 1946-7. 

Six hoards of coins were disposed of by the Coins Com- 
mittee of the Province. All the coins were either in silver 
or billon, except one Mughal coin, which was in gold, and 
found in Bareily district. The most interesting among 
these hoards was the. one found in the village Rasra in 
Ballia district, consisting of 14 coins of the Pathan kings 
Nasiruddin Muhammad and Allauddin Muhammad Shah, 
which have been all acquired for the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. These coins were in good condition and supplied 
pieces necessary to fill the known gaps in dates of the coins 
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in that Museum. This hoard contained an interesting coin of 
Sultan Iliyas Khan of Bengal issued from the mint of 
Sunaragaon. The hoard found in Bilari in the district of 
Moradabad consisted of 87 silver coins of Pathan kings, 
including those of Nasiruddin Mahmud I, Ghiyasuddin 
Balban and Mui/uddin Kaikobad. Coins of this hoard 
supplying fresh dates have been acquired for the Provincial 
Museum, The hoard of 157 coins found in the village of 
Bhaogaon in Aligarh district consisted of the issues of later 
Mughal emperors, Aurangzcb, Farruckshiyar, Muhmad Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Bahadur. Coins of Ahmad Shah Baha- 
dur from Islamabad mint have been acquired for the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. The hoard found in Gonda district 
consisted of billon coins of lhe Pathan kings, which were 
of the ordinary type. A lioard of 29 silver coins of the 
East India Company was discovered in Allahabad district, 
which contained no specimens of importance. 

COIN HOARDS IN THE U.P. DURING 1945-6. 

During the year 1945-6, siv hoards were recovered in the 
U.P., consisting of two gold, 82 silver and 248 billon coins. 
The Barabanki hoard consisted of IS silver coins of the 
Mughals, the Allahabad hoard, of 9 silver coins of king 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, the Lucknow lioard, of 26 silver 
Mughal coins, the Basti hoard, of 34 silver coins of the same 
rulers, Fatehpur hoard, of 2 gold Mughal coins. A hoard of 
billon coins, numbering 2 18, was also found in the Basti 
district. Among the iiotcworth) coins aC(|uired for the 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow, were the two gold coins found 
in Fatehpur district. The first of these was an issue from 
the Ahmadnagar mint in the regnal year 9 and the second 
from the mint of Aairangabad issued in the regnal jear 13. 
The hoard of nine silver coins of king P'erdinand VII of Spain 
was found in the village Alemenaad, Police station Koh 
Khiraj, district Allahabad. They bear dates from 1806 to 
1817 A.D. and must obviously have been brought by some 
merchant or tourist as curioes. The coins are 1’55" in dia- 
meter and 460 grains in w^eighl. Among the 248 billon coins 
found in the hoard in the Basti district there were some 
bilingual coins of Alauddin Muhamad Shah II Khilji, bearing 
on the obverse the legend Sri Sultan Allauddin and on the 
reverse the date in the Nagari numerals ranging from A.H. 
697 to 711. 

COINS DISCOVERED IN HYDERABAD STATE. 

The Hyderabad Museum received 882 silver and 1342 
copper coins under the Treasure Trove Act, which are being 
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scrutinised at present. Among these there are some coins of 
the Golkonda dynasty bearing the Hijri date 1095. Mr. 
Khwaja Muhwtrad Ahmad, the Curator of the Museum, 
thinks that the date of these coins would justify their ascrip- 
tion to Abul Hassan Tana Shah, the last ruler of Golkonda. 
321 punch-marked coins were also found in the state, which 
are intended to be published in a monograph. 

INDORE STATE. 

During the last three years a number of small hoards 
were found in the state of Indore. They were mostly of the 
later Mughal period or the early Victorian time. 

NEW COINS FROM MALWA 

Mr. Parameshvarilal Gupta of Benares has recently 
purchased several coins from a coin dealer from Bhelsa, 
which include a large lot of a new type of copper punch- 
marked coins, small in si/e and weighing about 20 grains. 
Smaller denominations of the puncli-marked coins usually have 
one or two symbols only ; but these coins have as many 
as four symbols. Some other copper coins are hardly 
heavier than three or four grains and remind us 
of the tiny currency of the Malava republic and the silver 
maihaka^ weighing two or three grains. It is not quite 
certain whether all the coins purchased by Mr. Gupta 
were found in one place or hoard. If such was the case, 
they would attest to the transition of power from one 
state to the other in the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian era. We have the punch-marked and cast coins 
of the first tw^o or three centuries of Christian era, then 
Kshatrapa and Gupta coins, then the coins of the Indo- 
Sassanian type, then Gadhia coins, and then the Muslim 
coins. These coins will be published in due course in our 
Journal 

COLONIAL AND BRITISH COMMONWEALTH COINS 

Mr. H. Alexander Parsons, F. G. N. S., has sent to us 
a communication, stressing upon the need of a work on the 
coins of the British Commonwealth and Colonies. He 
points out that the last work written on the subject was 
published nearly 50 years ago by J. Atkins , — The Ooim 
and Tokens of the Posses nom and Colonies of the British 
Empire) naturally a lot of new material remains to be 
surveyed. Mr. Parsons recognises that the subject has now 
become a vast one, and that the different parts of the old 
Ptitish Empire have now become practically independent 
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nations. It is therefore in the fitness of things that each 
Dominion should bring out a standard work dealing with 
its own coinage. The currencies of Australia have been 
adequately dealt with by A. Andrews in his valuable work, 
Amtralaf^ian Tokena and Coins, 1921; but the coinage of 
Canada and South Africa yet remains to be properly 
treated. Mr. Parsons plemls that though the different 
books may be written by diffetent writers for the differ- 
ent dominions, they should as far as possible, follow a 
common plan and exclude jettons, medals and purely 
advertising tickets, and strictl> confine themselves to coins 
and currency tokens. 

Mr. Parsons has appealed to the Numismatic Society 
of India to arrange for the preparatio i and publication 
of a Volume of Britisli Iiulian Coins and Tokens. Having 
regnrd to the great political changes lliat have taken 
place, he points out that the present is no doubt a proper 
time to publish such a work. 

STANDARD WORKS OF RliFERENCE ON INDIAN 
NUMISMATICS. 

I have informed Mr. Parsons that the Society has 

such a volume under contemplation, but it will take some 
time to come out, as it will be the last volume in our 
scries contemplated to be published as Standard Works of 
Reference on Indian Numismatics. Mr. Parsons lias him- 
self observed in liis lettci to nu‘, 'India is rather an excep- 
tional country because of ils uon-British currencies ranging 
over such a long period of time, and these arc so exten- 
sive tliat no doubt tliey cannot be dealt as a wJiole, but must 
necessarily be divided into .-separate sections. It is suggest- 
ed that British Indian coins may form such a separate 
work.’ I entirely agree with tliis view and that is the view 
of the Numismatic Society of India as well. The Society 

has tentatively planned six volumes on the subject and 

naturally the volume on the coinages of the Western 

Powers in India will be the last in the series to be 

published. Not only is this arrangement chronologically 
inevitable, but it is most desirable otherwise as well. 
The study of the Ancient Indian Coinage, for instance, 
is not only necessary for the students of Numismatics, 
but is indispensable for the students of Ancient Indian 
History as well. There are many dynasties and centuries 
^f Indian history, where history has to be reconstructed 
almost entirely from coins. This is hardly the case with 
the history of any modern country. Vast material has 

II 
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been accumulated since the standard works written on the 
subject by Cunningham, Rapson and Allan were published ; 
it is high time that we should have fresh works summing 
up our present knowledge to replace the works of earlier 
scholars, which are not only naturally out of date but also 
out of print. The Numismatic Society of India, I have 
assured Mr. Parsons, is activeh pressing forward with its 
arrangements for the publication of the Standaid Works 
of Reference on Indian Numisamtics. The first two 
volumes dealing with Ancient India will be ready for the 
press in less than twelve months. One of them is complete 
and some of its blocks have also been prepared. It is hoped 
that the remaining blocks will be ready in four months' 
time, when the printing work can start. The fiist two 
volumes will deal with the coinages of all the republics 
and dynasties of ancient India, describing each type and 
variety and illustrating the important ones among them. 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE BHARATPUR HOARD OF 
GUPTA GOLD COINS. 

The above Catalogue is now almost complete along 
with its introduction and the Maharajasaheb of Bharatpur, 
who has already paid to the Numismatic Society a donation 
of Rs. 5,000, lias alsoveiy graciously agreed to meet the 
entire cost of the work and to get it published under his 
auspices. The woik v\ill cover more than 500 pages and wdll 
be illustrated by nearly ^0 plates. It will naturally take 
considerable time to print. It is proposed to publish the 
rare and unique coins of the hoard in this Journal in the 
next number. 



RILVIFAVS 


BHARATIYA SIKKE (in Hindi): By Mr. Basudeva 
Upadhyaya, M.A., Bharata Darpana Grantha Mala, Vol. 2 ; 
pp. 259; plates 19; two maps; published by Bharat! 
Bhandara, Allahabad ; 1948, Price Rs. five. 

There is a great deaith of handy books on Numismatics 
both in English and Hindi. In Pmglish the only handbook 
on Indian Numismatics is ItcVan CoinB by Brown. This 
book however is rather sketchy and is now out of date. The 
scholarly works written by Rapson, Bhaiidarkar and Chakra- 
varti confine themselves only to Ancient India. The first 
of these is very sketchy and the last two rather deal with 
problems than give a systematic account of the different 
series of coinages current in Ancient India. In Hindi the 
only book on this subject is Banerji’s Praclnna Mudra ; it 
however deals only with Ancient India and is now out of 
date. The publication of the present volume by Mr. 
Upadhyaya is thus meeting a gieat and long felt need. 

The book is di\ided into fifteen chapters. The opening 
chapter discusses the problem of the antiquity of the coinage 
in the country, the importance of its knowledge both for the 
historian and the cultured reader, and the different ways 
in which coins were manufactured. The next eight chapters 
deal with the coinage of Ancient India, and the author 
gives a succinct levicw of the coin series issued by the 
Indian and foreign rulers, by monarchies and republics, by 
the states both in south and north India. Before dealing 
with the coinage of each state, the author has also given 
the necessary historical background. The main types of 
kings are described and the important ones among !hem are 
illustrated in the accompanying plates Chapters 10 to 
14 deal with the coinage of the Muslim powers and the 
chapter 15 describes the issues of the East India Compaii}'. 
The book has got a detailed contents and a good Index. 

The great difficulties which the publication of a book 
has to encounter in the present times are reflected in the pre- 
sent work. The plates could not apparently be prepared by 
the time the book was being printed and so in the body of the 
book there are no specific references to the particular plate 
and its numbers with reference to coins illustrated in them. 
The difficulty can be partlv overcome, as the plates arc put 
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in the binding as near the pages which deal with the coins 
concerned. Some of the plates are also very defectively 
printed; for instance in PI. IX, coin No. 1, which gives the 
unique Rhinoceros-slayer type of Kumaragupta I. has been 
printed in an absolutely indefensible and shabby manner. 

There are also some mistakes occurring in the book, partly 
due the inaccuracy of language, and partly due to the haste 
in which the book has been brought out. Some times the 
language is rather sweeping. Thus on p. 140 ^ 

should have been a»fl 

eftwrl If should have been cRfl (p. 140), 

for the Gupta state was a kingdom and not an empire in the 
3rd century A. D. Sometimes it is inaccurate ; 5*^% ^tfl 

^ in?ll ftsn (p. 25) should have been 

JIR: 3i;Rn # &c.; for Khnroshti also figures on some coins of the 
Audumbars. gir %^lqr?C ^tflfu 4 ^ If STIrlr 

(p. 25) should have been for some legends arc in 

prose and some use other metres. JjJ55«r ^ 

arra If ’Nft P- 53 should have been ai'H % ^ 

On p. 145 the author should have stated g'fif 
^ % ^51% and not 1%#, because the coins of the 

earlier Kushana emperors were not adulterated. 

The views expressed in some places are also untenable. 
Thus Pantaleon has not u.scd the Bull on his coinage (p. 12), 
KharashthI was introduced on the coinage not by Apollo- 
dotus, (p. 23), but much earlier than his time by Demetrius. 
It is difficult to understand how punch-marked coins can 
prove the existence of republics. 

The book under review is a pioiieei book of its kind and its 
shortcomings abjve indk ated are far outbalanced by its merit 
as a work, which for the first time places before the Hindi 
public a comprehensive yet succinct account of the coinages 
of India, giving the reader not only a valuable knowledge of 
the subject, but also aquainting him with the complexity of 
the subject and the controversies in which it is still obscured. 
We have no doubt that it will serve the useful purpose of 
stimulating the interest of the public, to which numismatics 
as a science is hardl\ known. The author has admirably 
solved the problem ot co.mng fresh technical terms in Hindi 
language. It would have been better if a glossary of these 
terms had been given at the end for ready reference. 

A. S. AlTEKAK 
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NUMISMATIC LITERATURE. Editedby Sawyer McA; 
Mossor. Published quarterly by the American Numismatic 
Society, Broadway between 155tb and 156th streets, New 
York N. Y, Subscription price I doller per year postage 

paid. Single current issue 35 cents each. 

During the period of over half a century from 1880 to 
the opening of the second war, tliere was being published in 
Germany a numismatic periodical entitled Numimata^clici^ 
TAteratur-Bldtt. The purpose of that journal was to supply 
a single journal of reference foi the use of librarians, students 
of numismatics and scholars interested in the progress of the 
science. For the last few years, however, since the 
cessation of the German publication, there was a keen 
necessity felt for such a publication. Now the American 
Numismatic Society has undertaken the publication of 
the Quarterly under review to fill up this lacuna. It would 
record the literature of numismatics and wiiuld afford a 
clearing house for numismatic publications from all over the 
world. The Society deserves our thanks for undertaking 
such a useful publication. 

The first issue was [lublLshe I in October last }car and we 
have now thiee issues before us. The first number is devoted 
to the listing, with few comments, of numismatic books, 
pamphlets, catalogues and articles which have appeared 
in the non-numismatic periodicals during the period 
from 1940 to 1945. The entries are arranged only under 
broad headings. European coinage is classified into Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Visigothic, Medieval and Modern, 
Islamic, Indian, Far ICast, United States, Latin American 
are other headings of classification. Medals, paper money, 
mint reports, and periodicals are separately listed. The 
second and third issues give the bibliography of the works 
published during the last tliiee years with their brief but 
adequate reviews. Theie are also sections devoted to 
cleaning of coins, odd and cmious money, decorations and 
tokens. These issues have also listed reviews of the numis- 
matic books and papers which have appeared in various 
periodicals. Obituaries of numismatic scholars, which have 
appeared in periodicals, arc also included in a separate 
section. 

The amount of labour in preparing and publishing such 
an exhaustive list deserves our appreciation. But we regret to 
note that proper attention has not been given to Indian numis- 
matics. While the second and third numbers have no entry 
about Indian coins, the first issue has only four entries on the 
subject. Of them three are from non-Indian journals and 
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the fourth concerns a book, the contents of which can hardly 
come under the purview of numismatics. No less than two 
to three dozens of articles have appeared in the Journal of 
the Numumatio Society of India during this period. Among 
the obituary list, the name of Dr. Bhattashali is absent, 
though it is published in the J.N.S.Lj which is listed among 
the periodicals. 

We hope that the editor would take adequate notice of 
Indian numismatics in future and would seek the cooperation 
of Indian scholars and the Numismatic Society of India to 
make the journal useful. P. L. Gupta. 



OBITUARY 


vSiR Richard Burn, M, A., Kt., C. S. I., F. R. A. S. B. 

The death of Sir Richard Burn, M. A., Kt., C. S. I., 
F. R. A. S, B., at his residence in Oxford in Jul> 1947, will 
be deeply mourned by numismatists in England and India. 
It has given me a rude shock, because shortly before his 
demise he wrote to me about his failing eyesight. He was 
almost in normal health in July and died in sleep. It is, 
however, a great satisfaction tliat he died full of years and 
honours. 

Mr. Burn came out to India in 1891 as a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. By his talents he made his mark and 
distinguished himself as an able officer of versatile genius. 
He was history personified. He had a special taste and 
yearning for numismatics. He foimed a Coin-Committee 
in the United Provinces witJi a view to deal effectively 
with the coin hoards discovered in various districts of the 
Province. The first members of this committee were V. A. 
Smith, Dr. Hoey, Major Vest and Mr. Burn himself. The 
latter was the secretary of tlie committee, and its first 
report for 1899-1900 is in his own handwriting. His report 
on 491 silver coins found in Naini Tal in 1899 is very 
valuable With the exception of a short break in 1907-9 he 
remained Secretary of the Coin-Committee upto 1911-12, 
when lie was succeeded by Mr. W. E. M. Campbell, I. C. S. 
During his secretaryship of the Coin-Committee he disposed 
of a number of treasure trove finds and contributed valuable 
articles for publication in the NummnaiiG SnppUm>^tit9 of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Numisimitic Chronicle 
of Great Britain and Ireland and other periodicals. 
These papers or memoirs are masterly pieces of scholarly 
production and are very well illustrated. 

Particular attention may be drawn to his papers on the 
list of Mints of the Mogul Coins (1904), the coins of Maukha- 
ris and kings of Thaneswar and the Mir/apur hoard of Gupta 
coins. His scholarship was characterised by minuteness, 
accuracy and coordination. His researches have illuminated 
many a dark corner of the ancient and mediaeval history of 
India. 

Like Prinsep, Cunningham, Smith and Rodger, Burn 
was a giant of the numismatic world. He was courteous 

full of enthusiasm and energy. I had the proud pri- 
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vilege of meeting him very otten. I remember, even in 
parties at Government House, he would show or talk of some 
remarkable coins. He was always ready to assist young 
scholars in their efforts to master history and numismatics. 

The Numismatic Society of India owes him a particu- 
larly heavy debt. The Society was founded at his initiative 
at Allaliabad in 1^110. He was one of its founder members. 
He was a prominent liguie at tlie second meeting of the 
Society held on 9th December 1911 at Delhi in the camp of 
the Lt. Governor of the United Provinces at the time of the 
Coronation Darbar. 

He had the proud previlege of being elected the presi- 
dent of the Numismatic .Society for three times, in the years 
1916, 1917 and 1919. In 1922 he presided a fourth time in 
the absence of Prof. S. H. Hodiwala, the president-elect. His 
presidential addresses showed a masteilv suivey of the work 
done by members and constructive suggestions for the 
pursuit of numismatic research in fruitful cliannels. He had 
an abiding and life-long interest in the welfare of the Society 
and never spared himself to promote its interests. 

In fact he laid the foundation of the Society so well 
and truly that its superstructure has not onlv continued 
to endure so far, but has grown from strength to strength. 
His interest did not wag with his departure from India. 

He continued to be its member and contributed 
occasionally to its Journal in spite of his failing eye sight. 
Only as recently as 1946, he contributed a paper on the 
coinage beaiing the names of Indian queens. 

Sir Richard Burn was intimatel) coin ected with the 
U. P. Historical Society ever since its foundation in 1917. 
When he w'as Chief Secretary to Government, he con- 
tributed a paper to ibis Journal of tlie Society in 1922 on an 
inscribed pictuie of lunperor F'arukh Siyar published after 
his retirement in 1926. He was actively connected with the 
editing of Vol. II of the Cambridge History of India, 
wdiich alas, has not yet been published. 

In his death the world of historical studies has lost a 
valuable and competent authority and the Numismatic Societ} 
of India a trusted and able guide and well-wisher. 


Prayag Dayal. 
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OLD INDIAN CO NS FOR SALE 

Q. S. Kapur C/o BUhun Narain Kapoor, Jeweller, 
ChDwk, Lucknow. 

Rs. 

1. Chandragupta I ; King and (jiiccn type, B. M, C. 

Pi. Ill, No. 8 Rarities : — Kiimardevi without long 
loose robe ; her legs are streched. ... ... 300 

2. Samudragupta ; Standard type, B.M.C. PI. II, 

No. 5 Full name ‘‘Samudragupta” in two vertical 
lines (Scarce) Broad and good specimen with full 
legend. ... ... ... ... ^50 

3. Chandragupta II ; Archer type, Mint condition. 

Unique coin. Obverse as B.M.C. PI. VI, No. 6, 

Rev. B.M.C. PI. VI, No. 10 unpublished so far. 1000 

4. Chandragupta II ; Archer type, good condition, 
very rare variety “Knlgi oi Taj” and clioti on the 
head of the king and only one liollow mark on 

right side of the king”. Unpublished so far. ... 330 

5. Chandragupta II ; Archer type, good condition, 

Broad coin with full figure of the king. B. M. C. 

PI. VII No. 10. ... 150 

6. Kumargupta I ; Archer typo. Without “Ku” \n 

field; Mint condition. B.M.C. PI. XII, No. 6. ... 250 

7. Kumargupta I ; Archer type. With *‘Ku” in field 

B.M.C. PI. XII, No. 4 ; ordinary condition ... 200 

8. Kumargupta I ; Horseman type, B.M.C. PI. XIII, 

No. 19, Unique symbol, unpublished so far. 

Very rare. ... ... ... 350 

9. Kumargupta I ; Horseman type. B.M.C. PI. XIII, 

No. 11. ... ... 200 

10. KumSrgupta I ; Horseman type, B.M.C. PI. XIII, 

No. 4. ... ••• ••• ••• 200 

11 Skandagupta; Archer type, B.M.C. PI. XIX, 

No. II. On rev. letter “Ma” of Kramaditya has 
an unusual shape. Mint condition. 


250 
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12. Skandagupta ; Archer type, B. M. C. Pi. XIX, 

No. 12. Mint condition. ... ... 225 

[3. Puragupta ; Archer type, B. M. C. PI. XXI, 

No. 23. ... ... ... ... 450 

4. Gupta King; Archer type, poor condition, not 

deciphered. Rare. ... ... ... jqo 

15. Kaiiibhkii. Mark t)f the liook removed ut the lop. 125 

6. Srimad-Vira-Singh Kama. Rare. ... ... 100 

17. Gaiy ash Shah ; Malwa. ... ... ... 175 

18. Qutubuddin Mubarak, (Khilji) Half Mohar, square, 

very rare ; good condition. ... ... 2OO 

19. Akbar Urdu.Jafar Oarine, Alif. Square Mohar. ... 175 

20. Akbar Urduzafar yarine. Square Mohar. ... 15() 

21. Jahangir, Agra, 1022-8, Tir, Beautiful coin ; good 

condition, Square Mohar, very rare. ... 350 

22. Chandragupta, Archer, Bronze Metal. ... 50 

23. A list of silver Moghul coins will be supplied free 
on application. 

Purchaser of the whole lot of gold coins will be granted 
10*/, commission. 
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OLD INDIAN COINS FOR SALE 

Krishna ^ Com Numismatists, Chowk^ Lucknow, India* 

GOLD GUPTA COINS. 

1 . Sairudra-gupta Standard Type, good legend all Rs. 
around. Little diff. die than published in B. M. C. 

V. Fine ... ... ... 175 

2. Samudra-gupta Lyrist Typi*, B. M. ('. PI. 

No, 5 V. Fine ... ... ... 750 

3. Chandra-gupta II Archer Type. B. M.C. PI. VII 

No. 7 Fine ... ... ... 120 

4. Chandra-gupta II Chhattra Type B. M.C. PI. 

VIII No, 7 P'ine, Rare ... ... ... 650 

5. Chandra-gupta II Horseman B. M. C. PI. X 

No. 5. Good condition ... ... ... 200 

6 . Kumara-gupta I Archer, ‘‘Ku” under Arm. Diff. 
die than published in B. M. C. Fine, beautiful & 

well preserved ... ... ... 225 

7. Kumara-gupta I Archer, B, M. C. PI. XII No. 6 

Rare Type ... ... ... 225 

8 . Kumara-gupta 1 Horseman, B. M. C. PI. XIII 

No. 12 Fine and beautiful. ... ... 225 

9. Kumara-gupta I Lion Slayer, B. M.C. PI. XIV. 

No. 12. Fine Cond. ... ... ... 475 

10. Skanda-gupta, x^rchcr, B. M. C. PI. XIX No. IJ 

Fine Specimen ... ••• ••• 250 

11. Narsimha-gupta, Archer, B. M. C.Pl. XXII No. 12 

Extremely Rare ... ••• ••• 500 

12. Kumar-gupta II Archer, B. M. C. PI. XXII No. 14 

Extremely Rare ••• ••• ••• 550 

GOLD MUGHAL MOHARS. 

13. Akbar Mint Lahore. Sq. Dale 98b. \ . Pine ... 140 
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14. Jahangir, Mint Agra, Zodiacal Sign Taurus, 

1028-14. Fine, Rare ... ... .•• 800 

15. Shahjahan Mint Shahjahanabad. R. Yr. 44. Fine ... 130 

16. Aurang^eb Alamgir Mint Torgul date 1115 V. 

Scarce & Fine ... ... ... 150 

17. Shah Alam Bahadur I, Mint Ujjam R. Yr. 2 

Fine ... ... ••• ••• 140 

18. Jahandai Shah Date Ahad ... ... 140 

19. Farrukhsiyar Mint Allahabad R. Yr. 2. Condi- 
tion V. Good ... ... ... 150 

20. Muhammad Shah Mint Gwalior 1157-27. Fine & 

Broad Coin ... ... ... ... 150 

21. Ahmad Shah Bahadur Mint Islamabad, 1173-3 

Fine ... ... ... ... 150 

22. Alamgir II Mint Allahabad 1172-6 Fine and 

Rare ... ... ... ... 160 

23. Shah Alam II Mint Gohad 1190-18. Extremely 

Rare & Fine ... ... ... 250 

MISC. GOLD COINS. 

24. Sassanian Sapoor II Good condition. Rare ... 300 

25. Gauge) adeva. Full, Half be Quarter Mohars. Set 

of Three foi ... ... ... ... 125 

26. Sallakshna-deva, Half and Quarter Mohais. set of 

two for ... ... ... ... 80 

27. Kidar Kushan, fine and well preserved ... 75 

P.S. All the coins are guaranteed genuine and in good 
condition. 


K. C. jAKiA., Krishna & Co., Chowk, Lucknow* 
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60LDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE COLLECTORS. 

I 1 8 E T. 

4 Different Tibetan Copper coins .... Rs. 2/- 

Tibetan Silver Takba .... Rs. 2/- each 

„ „ Rupee .... Rs. 6/- „ 

„ „ ^ Rupee .... Rs. 3/- „ 

„ Complete set of coins Rs. 14/- „ 

NEPAL. 

3 Different Nepal Old copper coins .... Rs. 1/4/- each 

6 „ ,, Old Ne<e copper coins Rs. 2/- „ 

„ Nepal Silver rupee ... Rs. 5/- „ 

„ ,, Mohar ... Rs. 2/8 „ 

„ „ Sukhi ... Rs. 2/- „ 

„ , Sukhi .... Re. 1/- „ 

Complete set of Nepal Coins .... Rs. 1 1/- „ 

The above coins arc covered by money back 
guarantee. 

Ask for list of ancient Hindu and Moghul coins 

WANTED WHOLESALE DEALER FOR NEPAL AND 
TIBETAN COINS AND STAMPS. 

KRISHNA H. PRODHAN, 

4, Prodhan’s Cottage, 

Darjeeling (West Bengal) 
India, 




J.N.S.I., 1948 
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RARE AND UNIQUE COINS FROM THE 
BAYANA GUPTA HOARD 

Dr. a. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

Since a preliminary report about the contents of the Bay* 
ana hoard was published in this Journal in Vol. VIII, pp.180-4, 
a number of enquiries are being made of me about many of the 
rare and unique types mentioned in it. An exhaustive Cata- 
logue of the hoard is being prepared by me and will be soon 
sent to the press ; the enquirers will have to wait till its 
publication to get full satisfaction of their curiosity naturally 
excited by this unique find. Though the Maharaja Saheb 
of Bharatpur is keen on getting this Catalogue published 
at an early date, the well-known difficulties about paper 
and printing may postpone the publication by some months. 
I have therefore decided to publish a series of articles giving 
a brief account of the rare and unique types and illustra- 
ting them as well. The first of these articles is being 
published in this number. 

A New Coin-Type of Kachagupta. 

16 out of the 17 coins of KScha found in this hoard 
are of the usual type, but the 16th is of a new variety. 
On this variety also the king is standing to left and offering 
oblations on the altar in his front. But he is wearing Indian 
dhoti and not Kushapa trousers. The most striking new 
feature of the type, however, is the presence of a Garuda- 
dhvaja in front of the king. Garu<jadhvaja did not appear 
on the coins of Chandragupta I, as also on those of K3cha. 
It was therefore argued that Kichagupta should be placed 
before Samudragupta, as he was not aware of this innovation 
introduced by that ruler*. This new type of Kacha, however, 
shows that Garu(^adhavaja was not unknown to him. The 
object in the left hand of the king is not quite well-preserved 
on this specimen, but it is almost certainly the usual 
Chakradhvaja. So on this type we have both Garudadhvaja 
and Chakradhvaja. 

The reverse of this type is the standing goddess, but 
the usual dower in her right hand is replaced by a noose, 
which is a new feature. The legend is truncated, but it 
was obviously the usual one, sarvarSjoehehhettS. 


L PWM in J. B. B. S., IMS. pp. U-tS. 
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I shall now desciibe the coin. 

Metal, gold; size, *75" ; weight 119’4 grains. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, standing to left, wearing a short 
sleeved coat, dhoti, ear-rings, necklace and wristlets, 
holding in left hand, Chakradhvaja, partly visible, 
and offering by right hand oblations on an altar ; 
Garudadhvaja, behind the right hand of the king. 
Under king’s left arm Kdcha, with a notch above 
the letter Ka. Circular legend, off on the right side ; 
on the left side at IX bha [rw] ttama [/r] jjaya [ti], 

Reverse : Goddess, nimbate, standing to left in the walking 
posture, wearing necklace, ear-rings, sari, close fitting 
bodice {kattehukl) and an upper garment, holding 
cornucopiae in the left hand and noose in the right. 
Symbol, remarkably simple in composition,^ on the 
left. 

Legend on the right is truncated, but the last 
two letters of the usuq,! legend sarvardjochchetta are 
fairly well preserved. P|. V. i. 

Samudragupta. 

A new variety of the Standard Type. 

The coins of this variety are small in size, neat in 
execution, with their dies carefully carved so as to show 
all the medial vowels. The coins of this type weigh between 
H9 and 121 grains and do not show any specimens weigh- 
ing 114 or 117 grains. The folds of the of the goddess 
on the reverse are always collected between her legs ; they 
are not covered by one of the ends of the sdrh 

I shall now describe one representative specimen out 
of the 18 coins belonging to this variety. 

Metal, gold; size, *72"; weight, 121-6 grains. 

Obverse : King to left, wearing a coat and a sakaehehha dhoti, 
holding standard or lance in the left hand and 
offering oblations with the right on the altar in his 
front. Garudadhvaja behind the right hand. 

Under the left arm, Samu{dra\ 

Circular legend, beginning at a I, SamaraSatavataia... 
raparajito divalm'l Jalyati] 

. Reverse : Goddess, seated on high-backed throne, whose two 
legs and right side back is visible, wearing sdrl with 

I. Usually the symbols on the coins of K&cha are remarkable for 
their complexity. 
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its folds collected between the legs, upper garment, 
necklace, bangles, and a circular pearl ornament 
round the forehead. Symbol on the left ; ParS- 
kramah on the right. 

PI. V. 3 


Tiger-slayek Type 

The Tiger-slayer type is among the rarest types of 
Samundragupta, there being only two coins of this type in 
the British and two in the Lucknow Museum. Our hoard 
also contains only two coins. The coins in the Lucknow 
Museum are not illustrated in its Catalogue and only one of 
the two coins in the British Museum is in a state of good preser- 
vation. Both the coins in the Bayana hoard are much better 
preserved and, therefore, I am illustrating them heie. 

The coins of the Tiger-slayer type are among the most 
artistic issues of the Gupta period. They show no vestige 
of foreign influence either on the obverse or on the reverse. 
The king discards the Kushana overcoat and trousers and 
wears Indian dhoti and turban. The conventional seated 
goddess on the reverse is replaced by a slim standing figure, 
gracefully attired and standing on a makara. She is most 
probably the river Gafiga, standing on her usual mount 
makara. The goddess, however, has a lotus in her left hand, 
which may suggest her identity with LakshmI. 

The king’s attitude is grim and energetic and the 
ferociousness of the lion, which is about to collapse, is well 
depicted. 

The simple title raja prefixed to the king’s name on the 
reverse of variety A of this type has given rise to several 
conjectures. Smith thought that this legend showed that 
the coins were issued when Samudragupta was a mere crown- 
prince* ; Jayaswal conjectured that they were struck when 
Samudragupta was temporarily reduced to the feudatory 
status by the Vakatakas.* Both these views are untenable. 
The reverse legend gives the short title rdjd to Samudra- 
gupta, simply because numismatic convention required a 
short legend on the reverse ; a long legend like Mahdirajadhi- 
rdjah Samudraguptah was out of question on that side. 
It may be pointed out that the reverse legend on the Swords- 
man type of Kumaragupta is simply SrhKumaraguptah. Are 
We to conclude on its evidence that the coins of this type 
were issued when Kumaragupta was not even a ruler of a 


1. J. R. flf., 1889, p. 66. 
Hiiiwry of India, p. 118. 
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feudatory status ? It would be quite unsafe to determine 
the status of a Gupta ruler from the short legend on the 
reverse of one of his coin types. 

I shall now describe the two coins. 

VARIETY A : Different legends on both sides. 

Metal, gold; weight, 117*6 gr. ; size, •85*'. 

Obverte : King, nimbate, standing left, wearing high bejewelled 
turban, takaehha dhoti, necklace, ear-rings and arm- 
lets, trampling upon a tiger which falls back gaping 
its mouth in agony and terror as the king shoots it 
with bow in left hand, right hand drawing the string 
back upto the ear ; behind the tiger, crescent-topped 
(Chandradhvaja) standard adorned with fillets. 

Ornaments on the king’s body are not so clear as 
on B, M. C. 0. B., II, 4, but his figure is more grace- 
ful and energetic on the present specimen. The 
tiger is also more fully visible here than on the 
piece in the B.M. 

Legend on the r., Vya{a)ghrapara{d)hkramah very 
clear on this specimen. 

Bevernei Goddess Gang! standing to 1. on crocodile {makara), 
wearing a sari, a close fitting kaHehuki, a scarf over 
bead, necklace, earrings, bangles, armlets and 
anklets and bolding lotus with long stalk in left 
band, right hand bent and outstretched being empty. 
On the left crescent-topped banner adorned with 
fillet. 

No symbol. 

Legend on the right. Raja Samudraguptah. P|. V. 3- 

VARIETY B : Vydghrapardkrarmh on both sides. 

Metal, gold ; size •8*’ ; weight, *8. 

Obverte i As on No. 1 above. Crescent-topped banner is 
clearer on this coin. The protruding tongue from 
the gaping mouth of the tiger is clear. Legend is 
less complete than that on No. 1 (Variety A); 
Vya{S^ghra[jM'\ra(a)kra\malj'\. 

Reoerte ; As on No. 1 above. The figure of the goddess is 
slim and graceful ; she stands cross-legged on the 
makara, which is only partly visible on this coin. 

Iler hands are as on No. 1 above. 
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Crescent-topped banner is clear. 

No symbol. 

Legend to r., VyaghraparSkrama^, completely 
clear. The B.M.G.O.D. PI. II. 15. has only the 
concluding letters kramh. Pl. V. 4. 

The reverse of the present coin is much better 
preserved than that of the above coin in the B. M., 
PI. II. 15. 


AivAMEDHA Type 

The Bayana hoard contains twenty coins of the Asva- 
medha type of which four are being illustrated in this paper. 
The Asvamedha coins were probably originally issued for 
giving the dakthi^a in gold to the two lute players, who were 
to sing of the king’s exploits throughout the year preceding 
the celebration I of the Horse sacrifice, and to the priests who 
were to preside over and participate in its performance.' 
Samudragupta took considerable credit for himself for revi- 
ving the Horse sacrifice and it appears that the best artists 
were commissioned to cut the dies from which the coins of 
the Asvamedha type were to be struck. The Asvamedha 
coins are undoubtedly among the best specimens of the 
numismatic art of ancient India. The horse on the obverse 
looks noble and graceful ; it seems to have resigned itself to 
its impending doom. The Yupa in its front is artistically 
engraved. The figure of the queen on the reverse is slim 
and graceful ; her attitude is one of alertness as befits her 
role. 


The horse on the Asvamedha coins of Samudragupta 
is always uncaparisoned. In some cases, e. g. PI. V, 
beads are plated into its mane ; this is in accordance with 
the sacred texts which lay down that all told one hundred 
beads were to be strung; th.ise on the head were to be 
strung by the crowned queen, those on the mane by the 
favourite queen and those on the tail by the discarded 
queen.* Our specimens show beads over the head and 
the mane, but not over the tail. On some coins 
there is a string of beads above the horse as well, see 

Cf- d^ m ifip wil l Kotyayana-irmaa-Butn, 

XX. 17; 

awrfti TOwmta /wa, xx«. 

toM I XX- 27. 

Majids 
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PI V, 6-7. It is probably only an ornamental decorative 
motif suggested by the sacred texts. 

The platform under the horse is most probably the vedi or the 
altar. In some cases e. g PI. V, 6-7 the vedt is connected with 
thoyupa by a perpendicular line ; but in most cases the base of 
the yiipa partly intrudes over the vedj (PI. V. 5, 8). The 
sacred texts state that if the yupa were entirely within the 
vedif the sacrificer would win only the world of gods, if it 
were entirely outside it, he will win the world of men ; 
if it were partly within and partly without the vedi^ he 
would win both the worlds.^ Coins hke those on P|.V. 5, 8 
seem to be influenced by the above observations in the Vedic 
texts. 

In their repiesentation of the yupoy the artist in the 
Gupta mint-master flouted the sacred texts. The latter 
expressly state that the yupa should have no platform ; 
the ground round it was to be made even by beating down.* 
The artistic considerations, however, dictated that the yupa 
should have a proper and graceful platform and the Gupta 
die-cutters decided to supply it in spite of the sacred texts 
to the contrary. Penons flying at the end of the ywpa also 
appear to be due to the aitistic instinct of the Gupta die- 
cutters ; the} arc not referred to in the Vedic texts, though 
described in the Rdmdyam (1. 14. 22-27). 

In all other respects the Gupta die-cutters have generally 
followed the sacred texts. For instance, they require 
the yupa to be bent both in the centre and at the top in 
the same direction. This can be clearly seen in all the 
four coins selected for illustration (Pi V. 5-8)- The yupa on 
the coin being too small, it could not probably be shown 
as eight cornered as required by the sacred texts. The yupas 
have all of them the rasavd or the sacred girdle, but its ends 
are not shown as tied into a knot enclosing the yupaiakala 
as required by the sacred texts. This was probably difficult 
to show on the small die. 

Two ball-like objects appearing towards the end of the 
yupa (PI. V. 5-7) together constitute the chafihdla, which was 
a wooden ring, ten fingers in length and very narrow in the 
centre.* 

TaiUi/riya SamhUd, V. 6-4. 

2 mr qfJiwT fft i 

Kdtydyana-SratUa^Sutra VI. 1. 27 8 

Com. wy. I 
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The slim graceful figure on the reverse is obviously 
DattadevI, the crowned queen of Samudragupta, who is 
ready with the eJiourt in her hand to attend upon the 
horse. The sacred texts expressly state that the queen was 
to fan and wash the horse. Our coins always show the 
queen with a ehouiiy but never with a gourd or kaks^Jt^ 
On PI. V. 14 of fi. M, C.O.D, Mr. Allan states that there 
is probably a gourd near the feet of the queen. But the 
plate does not show the object distinctly. There is no 
gourd to be seen on any coin of the Asvamedha type in 
the Bayana hoard. 

The object looking like a small piece of cloth in the 
left hand of the queen is probably a towel for cleansing 
the horse after its bath. 

The perpendicular spear-lik(‘ object in front of the 
queen has given rise to a number of conjectures. Smith 
thought that it was a standard or a staff ; Mr. Allan has 
suggested that it may be a sacrificial spear. The 
sacred texts, however, do not refer to a spear in connection 
with the Horse sacrifice, nor has a spear a handle near the 
neck like the perpendicular object in front of the queen. 

After the horse was killed, the sacred texts lay down 
that the three queens were to extensively puncture its body 
in order to facilitate the passage of the sword into its body. 
The crowned queen was to use a golden needle, the favourite 
queen a silver one and the discarded queen a copper one.* 

I think it very probable that the spear-like object before 
the queen is this sacrificial sfwhi, A handle near its neck 
like that shown on the coins was very necessary, if the tough 
body of the horse were to be punctured by the queens. 
Otherwise the needle would have slipped from the hand. 

For a long time the entire legend on the obverse of the 
Asvamedha type could not be read with certainty. Mr. Allan 
had suggested it to be 

Rajadhirajah pritliivmavitva 
divam jayatyaprativaryaviryah, 

A new coin aquired by the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
enabled Dr. Venis* to correct the concluding portion as 

1. I. 3f.O., I, p. 101. 

2. B. M, 0, 0. D. p. Ixxviii. 

Kfitydyana Srauta Sutra XX, 7. 

Com. state,. 

4- J.4.S.B.,m4,p. 17«. 
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divafk jayatydhritavSjimedhah. Mr. Allan also accepted this 
reading.^ The concluding letters 1 ^wever are not quite 
distinct on the Balia coin, which sv^gested this correction ; in 
the Bayana hoard there are some coins which show the letters 
of the concluding word vajimedhah beyond anj" dispute 
(PI- V. 5J)- The variation of this legend prithivhk vijitya 
can be seen on one coin of the hoard not illustrated here. 

So far the circular legend on the obverse of the Asva- 
medha coins was known to begin near the top of the yupa 
(PI* V- 5) or at VIII near its basis (P|. V. 0,7). The Bayana 
hoard now discloses some coins where the legend begins at VI 
near the hind legs of the horse as well (P|. V. 8). 

I shall now proceed to describe the four coins selected 
^or illustration. 


1st Asvamedha coin 
Metal, gold; size, *9"“; weight, 115'7 grains. 

Obverse ; Uncaparisoned horse with beads plated into its 
mane standing to left on vedt before a yupa having 
a double stepped platform ; one end of the raSana 
is falling behind the yupa and the other in its 
front ; ehashdla is near the top end of the yupa and 
a pennon is flying over the horse ; crescent above 
its haunch. Letter si is below the horse. Circular 
legend beginning at XI Bajadhirajal^’j pritha{i)va 
(i) [in']va{i)tva{d) da{i)va[nt'] ja^yatyahritalvaid) 
ja{%\ma{e)dha\h^^ 

Reverse ; Queen, nimbate, standing to left upon an orna- 
mentally bordered carpet holding a chouri in the 
right hand resting over right shoulder ; towel is 
hanging from the left hand, 9uch% stands in hei 
front. 

No symbol. 

Legend on the right, Asvamedhapardkramah. P| V. 5 
2nd Asvamedha coin 
Metal, gold ; size, -8" ; weight, 114*2 grains. 

Obverse : As on the first coin, string of the beads is above 
the horse and detached from it. Circular legend 
begins at VIII near the pedestal of the yupa. It 
is blurred but of the usual type and stands for 
Bajddhirdjah prithivlmavitvd divam jayaJtydh 
vdjimedhih. 

Reverse : As on the first coin. Pl. V. 6 


J. 4 . 5. B., 1914, p. 255, 
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3rd Asvamedha coin. 

Metal, gold ; sue , -85" ; weight 111 grains. 

Obverse : Beads strung into the mane of the horse and a 
bead of siring also above it. 

Legend beginning at X or XI and ends at VIII ; 
between V and VIII one can clearly read the 
letters hatavajimadhah standing for hritavajimedha^. 

Reverse : As on the first coin. The legend is half blurred, 

Asvamedha'parakramaii. P|. V. 7- 

4th Asvameuh\ coin. 

Metal, gold ; si/e, -8" ; weight, 112 grains. 

Obverse : As on tlic above coins ; but there is a strap round 
the neck of the horse. The legend begins at V near 
the hind legs of the horse below the oedz ; Rajadhi-' 
raja [ a ] pritha. 

Reverse ; As on the earlier coins. The queen’s figure is 
rather short and plumpy and the legend is half 
blurred. 

PI. V. 8. 


CHANDRAGUPTA II. 

I now proceed to describe some of the rare and unique 
types of Chaiulragupta II. The most unique of these types 
is the Chakra vikkramn type, of which only one specimen 
was found in the board. This type was so far quite un- 
known, and we have no other instance in ancient Indian 
numismatics of a deity manifesting itself before its devotee, 
the king, in order to offer prasada to him. Chandragupta II 
was a Vaishnava, and the coin shows god Vishnu, distin- 
guished from the king by a double ornamental halo, 
manifesting himself before Chandragupta and offering him 
prasada in the form of three sweetmeats, which the king 
is about to receive by his extended right hand. The obverse 
bears no legend ; on the reverse we have a short legend 
C^bakravikramah. The name of Chandragupta is not ex- 
pressly given, but when we remember how vikrama was a 
peculiar epithet of that emperor, and how it figures in 
ilifferent combinations like simhwikramah, ajitavikramah etc. on 
his different coin types, we can confidently suggest that 
^bakrapikramah also refers to him. 

1 proceed to describe the coin. 

2 
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Chakravikrama Type 
Metal, gold ; size •76"; weight 116*7 grains 

Obvene: God Vishpu is standing to r. with double halo 
round his person above the knees. The two 
haloes are joined by rayed lines between them and 
the outer one is surrounded by a beaded border. 
The deity is bare-headed and bare-bodied, wearing 
dhoti, necklace and wristlets, holding mace {gadS) 
in the left hand hanging by his side and offering 
by right hand, bent and raised up, three round 
objects, held in bis palm, to king standing facing 
him, nimbate, bare-headed, and wearing earrings, 
necklace, armlets, tunic and trousers with promi- 
nent folds round the legs. He is extending his 
right hand, bent up, to receive the divine gift ; 
his left hand is placed on the hilt of a sword hang- 
ing by the left leg. The sword is fastend by a 
strap to the king’s waist, which passes through a 
hole in the hilt. No legend on the obverse. 

Reverse'. Within dotted border, Lakshml, not nimbate, 
standing three fourths to left, on a lotus, wearing 
sari, upper garment and earrings, right hand bent 
and extended, its forefinger apparently pointing at 
something, left hand hanging down, slightly bent, 
and holding a lotus with a long stalk having a bud 
as well. A conch below the right hand and symbol 
above it. Legend on r., Ohakravikrama(h). 

PI. V. 9 ; VII. lo 
PI. VII 8 (Enlarged) 


Archer Type. 

The coins of* the Archer type were issued on the mass 
scale ; in the Bayana hoard we have 973 coins of Chandra- 
gupta 11, of which as many as 839 belong to this type. The 
mint-masters were however trying to introduce several 
intearestmg variations in the main type and some of these, 
unknown so far, are illustrated in this paper. 

The coins of the Archer type with throned goddess on 
the reverse having ehandra written vertically between the 
bow and the bowstring were known, but the bowstring in 
each case was inside. In the Bayana hoard a new variety 
has been found, where the bow string is outside. The 
legend on this unique coin begins on the left and not on 
the right, as is usually the case. I now proceed to describe 
the coin, 
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Metal, gold ; size -8" ; weight 119’4 grains. 

Ohvtrte : King, nimbate, standing to lett wearing cost and 
trousers, holding arrow in the right hand and bow 
in the left grasped at the top. Gkecndret is written 
vertically between the bow and the bowstring, the 
string being outside. Garudadbvaja, rather crude, 
in front of the king. Circular legend beginning 
at VII, Sri-<'handragupta 

Reverie : Goddess, not nimbate, seated on throne, with carpet 
under her feet, holding noose in the right hand and 
lotus in the left, both being bent up. She wests 
a necklace, bangles and a graceful circular pearl 
ornament round the forehead. Symbol on the left. 
Legend Srlvikramah on the right. p|. V. to- 

Archer-Hunter Type. 

The Archer type coins of Chandragupta II, where 
a hunter is hanging by the side of the king, were not so 
far known. The Bayana hoard has disclosed 18 coins of 
this variety and I am illustrating one of them here. 

Metal, gold ; size, ’S" ; weight, 126*3 grains. 

Obverte : King standing to left as on the usual type, a hunter 
hanging from a loop attached to the belt along 
the left leg. The staff of the hunter can be clearly 
distinguished from its thong at its end. 

Under the left arm Chandra ; circular legend mootly 
off the flan. 

Reverie : Goddess Lakshmi seated on lotus, right hand 
extended and holding a noose, left hand resting on 
the knee and holding a lotus with a long stalk. 
Symbol on the left. Legend on the right, Srivaf&etma. 

Pl-V II. 


Archer-Swordsman Type. 

In the Archer type of Chandragupta, we had not so 
far come across any specimens where the king was having 
a sword hanging by his side ; we have discovered ten 
coins of this type, of which I am illustrating one below. 

Metal, gold; size, 8" ; weight, 127*3 grains. 

Obvene : As above, but there is a sword hanging by the side 
of the king instead of the hunter. The hilt of 
the sword can be deafly distinguished at its top. 
Chandra under the left arm; circular legend off 
the flan. 
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Reverie: As above, but symbol on the left is different. 
Legend truncated. 

PI. V. la. 

Archer type : Interesting reverse 

Four coins of the Archer type show the goddess on the 
reverse seated on a lotus, but her left leg is tucked up and 
the right leg is hanging down. I am publishing here one coin 
of this variety. 

, Metal, gold ; size, *75" ; weight, 120*8 grains. 

Obverse : King standing to left as on the above coins. Under 
the left arm Ohandra; circular legend, Davasra- 
maharajadha. 

Reverse : Goddess Lakshmi as on the above coin, but the 
lotus has its petals turned up and the left leg of 
the goddess is tucked up and the right one is 
hanging down. Symbol on the left ; legend, Sravah- 

ramah- PI. V, i3. 

Archer type, without Chandra on the obverse 
Archer type, with Chandragupta on the reverse. 

No coins of the Archer type of Chandragupta II are so 
far known where the name of the king (Chandra does not 
occur on the obverse under his left arm. In the Bayana 
hoard we have discovered one such coin which is therefore 
unique in this respect. 

Similarly on no coin of Chandragupta II, we come across 
the personal name of the king Chandragupta on the reverse. 
The reverse legend usually gives the biruiia of the king vikrama 
either alone or in combination with some other word like 
ajitUf iimha, etc. On one Archer coin of the Bayana hoard, 
we' have Chandra under the left arm, as usual, and Chandra- 
gupta on the reverse instead of Srivikrama, the usual legend. 
The legend Chandragupta is rather blurred, but quite 
distinct on the original piece. I describe and illustrate both 
these coins below. 

Archer type; No Chandra under arms. 

Metal, gold; size, *8"; weight, 117*7 grains. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, standing left, wearing cap, coat, 
trousers, high leather shoes, earrings, necklace 
and armlets, holding arrow in right hand and 
bow with string outside in the left hand, resting 
on waist, bow passing over shoulder and being 
held at its inid<lle. 
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Garuda standard on left behind the right hand. 

No legend under the left arm. 

Circular legend incomplete, Davakramahara. 

ReverBe : Goddess, nimbate, facing, seated on lotus^ wear- 
ing a «5ri, upper garment, earrings, necklace and 
bangles, both hands outstretched, holding paSa 
in the right hand and lotus with long stalk 
touching the ground in the left hand. Symbol on 
the left. Legend, Sravikrama, P|. V. i4. 

Archer Type: Chandragupta on the reverse 
Metal, gold ; size, *8"; weight, 129*6 grains. 

Obverse : King standing to left, nimbate, curly hair on head, 
bare body, wearing a dhoti and sash, holding 
arrow in right hfjnd and bow in the left at the top ; 
Chandra written vertically under the arm. 

Legend, SrhChandragu [ptah.] 

A crack in the edge of the coin at III. 

Reverse : Goddess LakshmT, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, 
right hand extended holding an uncertain peacked 
object, left hand bent up and holding a lotus. No 
symbol. Legend on right Chandragupta, rather blur- 
red, but clear on the original. Letters gupta are 
sufficiently clear in the plate. 

PI. V. i5 


Lion -Slayer Type of Chandragupta 

There are 39 coins of this type in the Bayana hoard, 
of which I am selecting four for publication in this paper. 

On the obverse of this type, we find the king either 
confronting the lion whom he is shooting, or he is trampling 
upon it ; in some rare instances the lion is shown as retreating 
from the king. The king faces sometimes to right and 
sometimes to left. On the reverse there is a remarkable 
diversity in the posture of the goddess and that of the lion. 
The lion is sometimes couchant to right, sometimes to left ; 
sometimes its head is raised ; sometimes it is walking to right 
and sometimes to left. I am illustrating today four coins of 
this type. There was some doubt about four letters in the 
middle of the legend of this type, but the first coin published 
here shows that the letters in question are ram rane ; the 
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legend therefore can now be confidently reconstructed as 

BijSdhirSjah pratkitara^o ra^e jayatyajeyo hhuvi tiikiavikratttah. 

First Coin of the Lion-Slaver Type 
Metal, gold ; size, '8"; weight, 124*^ grains 

Oherte : King to left, holding bow in the right hand and 
stringing it by the left, right leg trampling on the 
lion, left leg bent up, as if to jump behind after the 
shooting, if necessary. Circular legend beginning 
at I, Nara(e)ndraehandra[A] pratha(i)taratfo rat}e. 

Rwmrte : Goddess seated facing on lion couchant to left, 
wearing a *dn and an upper garment, holding a 
noose in right hand and a lotus with long stalk in 
the other. Symbol on the left. Legend on the right, 
Safkhavikrama. 

PI. VI. i. 


Second coin of the Lion-slayer type. 

The interesting point about this coin is the fact that 
the lion, the mount of the goddess on the reverse, is 
walking to left and that the goddess is also seated facing 
left, her left leg is dangling over the lion’s head and the 
right one is folded up. 

Metal, gold; size, •75" ; weight, 119’6 grains. 

Ohverte : King standing to right, trampling the lion by bis left 
leg implanted on the beast’s belly and shooting at 
the lion by the bow held in the left hand and 
strung by the right. 

Circular legend, Narendraehandra [a] pra. 

Revert * : Goddess seated on lion walking to left ; she is 
facing left ; right leg folded up and the left one 
dangling over the beast’s head. She is holding a 
pSia in the right band and lotus with long stalk in 
the left. No symbol. Legend, taiHhavikfama. 

PI. VI. a 


Third Coin of The Lion-slayer type. 

This coin has not on the obverse the usual legend 
beginning with Narmdraehandnu^ but has the prose legend 
Jkveh'lnuAarSjSdhir^ak Sri Chindmgupta^, which was so far 
known to occur only on the Lion-retreating coin of the 
Lucknow Museum. 
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Metal, gdd; size, •78*'; weight, 118’6 grains, 

Obver$e : King facing left and trampling the lion by the right 
foot. 

Circular legend beginning at I, Devairim»hara..,srf 
Chandragupta. 

Reverse : Goddess seated facing with jboth legs folded upon 
lion walking to right. 

No symbol. 

Legend, Sithhavikramak. 1 !■ Vi- 3- 

Lion-retreating type. 

Coins of the lion-retreating type are rare and so I am 
publishing the one specimen of this variety occurring in the 
Bayana hoard. 

Metal, gold ; size, •80*' ; weight, 122^3 grains. 

Obverse : King to right, wearing dhoti (sh®"'*’ clinging orna- 
mentally to the legs) and sash> leg straight 
and right leg bent up, having a peculiar semi-cir- 
cular dotted line below the foot. The lion is 
retreating away and its head is not visible. 

Circular legend, mostly off the flan, but between 
VI and IX ; jayatyajeyo is faintly visible. 

Reverse : Goddess seated facing, with both her legs folded 
up, on lion couchant to left, holding noose in the 
right hand and lotus with long stalk in the left. 
Symbol on the left. Legend \_S%\nhavakramt. P|. V|. 4- 

Chhatra Type. 

Coins of the Chhatra type with the goddess on the 
reverse standing on a psdestal are rather rare. I am there- 
fore publishing one of the two coins of this type from the 
Bayana hoard. 

Metal, gold; size, •73*'; weight, 119^7 gr. 

Obverse : King standing to left, wearing a cap with a knob at 
the top and a pearl-string behind, and offering 
oblations by right hand over an altar in his front. 
Dwarf standing behind the king holding a ehhatra 
by both the hands ; it is however off the king’s 
head. 

Circular legend beginning at I, Kehtimvet 
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Reverne : Goddess facing three fourths to left and standing on 
a pedestal, holding a noose in the right hand and a 
lotus with long stalk in the left. 


Symbol on the left. Legend on the right ; 
VikramMityah. 

Couch Type. 


PI. VI. 5 


There were three coins of the couch type in the Bayana 
hoard of which 1 am publishing two herewith. 

The first of these coins belongs to that rare variety, so 
far known from a single specimen in the Lucknow Museum, 
Our coin, however, is a better specimen, as it shows very 
clearly that the king is offering a lotus bud to some object of 
worship in his front, which has not come out on the specimen. 
The second specimen shows the king holding a flower in the 
right hand, but not offering it to any object of worship. 


Variety A. 

Metal, gold; si/e, *8" ; weight, U8‘4 grains. 

Obverse : King not nimbate, bare-headed with curly hair, 
wearing dhott, but otherwise bare-bodied, seated 
three fourth to left with both feet folded up, on a 
high backed couch, whose back is decorated with 
beads or pearls and all of whose legs are visible. 
King’s left elbow rests on the back of the couch, and 
he is offei iiig by the right hand a lotus bud ap- 
parently to an object of worship, which is but half 
visible and cannot be identified. 

Circular legend, Para}habJia{a)yavata)naha{a) [rajadhi- 
rajas? tOhandrayuifta/i~^^ 

Reverse: Lakshmi, nimbate, seated facing left on a lotus- 
covered backless throne, three of whose legs are visi- 
ble, holding lotus with long stalk in right hand, the 
left one hanging by the side and resting on the 
couch. Right leg of the goddess is raised up on the 
couch and the left leg is hanging down. 

Foot-stool under the couch. 

A line between the goddess and the legend remini- 
scent of the back of the throne. No symbol. 
Legend, Vakmmadatya (Vikramadityaij), p|. VI- 6- 


Variety B. 

Metal, gold ; size, *8" ; weight, 11 9^5 grains* 
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Obverte : King, nimbate, bare-headed, wearing a short dhoti, 
but otherwise bare-bodied, seated three fourths to 
left on a couch with a reclining back whose three 
legs are visible. Right hand is bent up and holds a 
lotus ; the left hand, which hangs down, rests on 
the couch. 

Circular legend, beginning at VIII, i)a(«)tiasra(l) 
mahd\rajadhir aja\ sra(i) [cha\n(idragu\jptaiya\, 

Bevette : Goddess LakshmT, seated facing on throne without 
back, her feet resting on a lotus, holding a lotus 
in left hand bent up ; right hand, which also is bent 
up, is empty. Goddess wears «5ri, upper garment, 
beaded forehead ornament, earrings, necklace and 
bangles. Symbol on the left. Legend on the right, 
Sravahramah {Srivikramaii). PI. VI. 7- 

KUMARAGUPTA I. 

I now proceed to describe some of the interesting and 
unique coins of Kumaragupta I. His Archer type, though 
numerous, does not show that striking variety, which is so 
characteristic of that type of his father. One coin, however, 
is interesting as it shows the symbol on the reverse at the 
centre of the left side, and not in the upper left quadrant as 
is usually the case. Its legend is Jayati mahttalafh Sri 
Kumar agupt ah. 


Archer Type 

Metal, gold ; size, ‘8" ; weight, 127"i grains. 

Ohverte : King, nimbate, standing to left, bare-headed, wearing 
coat and dhoti, holding arrow in the right hand and 
bow at the top in the left with string inside. 

No Ku or Kumd'a in the field. Circular legend 
beginning at VIII, Jayata (t) maha (*) tala [«»] Sra (?) 
Kuma{d)ragapa{guptah). Name of the king begins 
at I. 

Reverte : Goddess, nimbate, seated facing to left on lotus 
with legs folded, holding a flower in right hand bent 
up and a cornucopiae in the left resting at the waist. 
Symbol on the left at the middle. 

Legend, Srimahendrali. PI. VI 8> 

Lion -Slayer Type. 

There are some coins of peculiar interest and importance 

3 
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among the fifty coins of the Lion-slayer type of Kumfira- 
gnpta 1. But today I shall content myself with illustrating 
only one of them, where the king is facing left and wearing a 
short buttoned coat and trousers. The legend is blurred 
and incomplete, but the last five letters look like ruttamai- 
rjjaya. The preceding three letters however do not look 
like karmahhi or mcharitai. Until we get a better specimen 
of this variety, the legend will remain uncertain. I now 
describe this specimen. 

Metal, gold ; si/e, -85"; weight, 127-4 grains. 

Obvene : King standing to left, not nimbate, bare-headed and 
with frizzled hair, wearing buttoned coat of short 
sleeves, half pant and sash, necklace and earrings, 
shooting at lion in his front with bow held in right 
hand, left hand stringing it behind to the ear. 
Circular legend blurred and incomplete ; the last 
four letters appear to be ruttamiiijjaya[^^i’]. 

Reverse : Goddess seated facing on lion couchant to right, 
right leg hanging down, holding some indistinct 
object in right hand bent up and a lotus with long 
stalk in the left resting on knee. Symbol on the left 
at the centre (and not at the top). Legend, 5ra(/)- 
maha{e)ndr(mmhah, PI. VI 9 

Horseman Type. 

The Bay ana hoard contained 302 coins of the Horseman 
type. They enable us to complete several incomplete 
legends. Thus the legend on the variety a of the D, M, C. 
O’. 7)., which could not be completely read, is now found to 
be Prithivttaldmharasasl Kumaragupto jayatyajitah. I nov 
illustrate two coins which between themselves will be seen 
to be almost completing the legend. 

Metal, gold; size, weight, 127*3 grains. 

Horseman type : first coin 

Obverse : King on horseback, facing right, not nimbate, bare- 
headed, wearing necklace, armlets, coat with buttons, 
half pant and sash flying behind ; carrying no 
weapons, foot attached to the horse by a stirrup. 
Horse is well caparisoned ,* its mane is plated. 

There is a circular leather ornament, below the 
neck strap of the horse and a starry one, represented 
by seven dots on its haunch. Circular legend, 
beginning at I, FrithivUcillidmharij&xi&l KumSragupto 
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jayatyajitah. On this coin we can read Pfithi between 
the head of the king and the head of the horse, 
vatalambarasa after the head of the horse. 

Beverte: Goddess, nimbate, seated on wicker stool, facing 
left, holding a flower, probably lotus, with a long 
stalk with leaves and buds in the right hand, left 
hand empty resting on waist. 

No symbol. 

Legend on right, Aytamnltmdrab pl. VI. 13 

Horseman type, second coin. 

Metal, gold ; size, -8"; weight, 126*3 grains. 

Obverse : As on the first coin. The legend in front of horse 
is blurred, but the letter ku in the king’s name can 
be seen between the horse s legs. Between IX and 
XI, one can clearly read pto jayatyajiiah. 

lieveru : As above. Plate VI. 11 

Horseman type, third coin. 

Here we have the legend Ouptakulamalaehandro mahendra- 
harmdjito jayatL There is no symbol on the reverse and the 
goddess is feeding a peacock. The specimen selected for 
illustration is unfortunately not a good one. The Catalogue 
will illustrate a number of beautiful coins of this variety. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, riding on caparisoned horse to left, 
bare-headed and with curly hair, holding bow in the 
right hand, its end being visible between the head 
of the horse and the head of the king. The king 
holds a sword in the left hand. 

Circular legend, GuptaMarncUachandra 

Riverse : Goddess seated to left on a wicker stool offering 
grapes to a peacock in her front. No symbol. 
Legend on the right is blurred ; it was Ajitamahen- 
drah, PI. VI, 10 


Horseman type, fourth coin. 

In this variety the king is riding to right, ^ holding no 
weapons, and the legend is Guptc^nlavyomaSakl jayatyajeyo 
jitamahendrah. One specimen is being illustrated here. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, riding to right. The horse is capari- 
soned and its mane is artistically plated ; circular 
legen d, Gu ptakalava rna . • .jayat ya.,.. 
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Reverie •, Goddess as above. No symbol. Legend, AjUa- 
mahendra^. 

Horseman type, fifth coin. 

On this type the king is riding to left, holding a bow in 
the left hand. It has a circular legend, unknown from any 
earlier specimen ; it runs from VIII and reads Prithit<ltaleSva- 
rendrh KumSragufto jayatyajitah. On the specimen illustrated 
here the legend is rather blurred but the letters talasvarandra- 
kamara are fairly distinct between IX and XII. The reverse 
of this variety has a symbol, which is rather unusual on the 
Horseman type. 

Obverse: King on caparisoned horse riding to right, bare- 
headed and with cuily hair, wearing buttoned coat 
and probably trousers, holding the bow in the left 
hand, sword hanging by the right side. 

Legend, beginning at VIII, Piithavatalasmrandra 
Kumara. 

Reverie : Goddess feeding peacock as above, but no twig 
attached to the fruits. 

Symbol in the left upper quadrant. Legend to 
right, AjUamahendrali, blurred. PI. VI, t4- 

Horseman type, sixth coin. 

On several coins of the Horseman type, there was 
occurring the legend, Kshitipatirajito vijayl Kumaragupto 
jayatyajitah. On a coin in the Bayana hoard, we get its 
variation ending with d<tva jayata, which obviously stands for 
divath jayati. This is a new variation in the legend. 

Metal, gold; si/je, -8" ; weight, 127-i grains. 

Obverse : King, not nimbate, riding on caparisoned horse to 
right, bare-headed, with curly hair falling on the 
neck, wearing coat and trousers, but having no sash, 
and holding no weapons. 

Circular legend, begiiiniiig at 1, KshiUipata.. 
dava jayata. 

Reverse: Goddess, nimbate, seated facing left, on wicker 
stool, offering an object held between the thumb 
and the fore-finger to peacock, whose neck only is 
just visible, bhe holds lotus with long stalk in the 
left hand resting on waist. No symbol. 

Legend, Ajiiamahendrah. PI- VI. 
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^APRATIGH/V TYPE 

The mystery surrounding the solitary specimen of the 
type conveniently described as the Pratapa type by Mr. Allan 
is but partially removed by the discovery of seven of its 
specimens in the Bayana hoard. The specimens in our hoard 
show that the legend on the reverse is Apratiffhah (PI Vlli 9.) 
and not Srlpratapa, as suggested by Mr. Allan. The reverse 
shows Lakshml seated facing on a large, beautiful, full-blown, 
double petalled lotus, both her hands being empty. The 
symbol is on the left at the centre and there are four dot- 
like objects above it. 

The obverse shows three figures standing. The central 
one is a male figure standing facing, with hands folded on 
chest. He wears a simple dhoti with its folds hanging between 
the legs. There is either a protuberance on the head, as on 
the Buddha figures, or the hair is tied in a knot on the top 
of the head. The figure wears no ornaments or royal 
insignia and looks more like a Buddhist layman or monk, but 
is expressly described as Kumaragupta in a legend written 
vertically, but to be read horizontally, partly on the right 
and partly on the left of the standing figure. To the proper 
right of Kumaragupta is a ijiale figure standing profile to 
right and apparently holding a shield in the left hand and 
a Garuda standard by the right, which can be seen between 
the two figures. To the proper left of Kumaragupta, there 
is a female figure standing to left with the right hand bent 
up in the attitude of vitarka or argumentation. 

The significance of the obverse showing Kumaragupta 
in non-regal dress with a miJitar} attendant on one side and 
a lady arguing with him on the other is very difficult to 
understand. The mystery could have been perhaps solved, 
had we been able to read the obverse legend. This however 
is not yet possible, though we have now got seven speci- 
mens of the type. I would tentatively suggest that the 
scene may refer to Kumaragupta’s abdication of the kingdom 
and renunciation of the worldly life. The female on the 
right may be his queen expostulating with him on this point. 
The figure on the right may be his commander-in-chief, who 
may have also come for the same purpose. The king with 
hands folded on his chest apparently expresses his inability 
to comply with their wishes. He thus proves himself firm 
and invincible in his resolution and is therefore rightly 
described on the reverse as Apratiphah. As against this 
interpretation, it may be pointed out that there is as yet no 
other evidence to show that Kumaragupta had abdicate^ 
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from the throne and had become either a Hindu Sanyasin 
or a Buddhist monk. 

I am unaole so far to offer any coherent reading of the 
legend on the obverse. In order to facilitate the task of the 
scholars, who would like to try their hand on the problem, 
I am publishing along with this paper enlargements of the 
obverse of all the seven coins. Letters have thus become 
fairly clear, but they are indistinct. There is no doubt 
that the same legend is to be seen on all the coins ; for 
instance, letters with two long tails can be seen on all the 
coins between VI and VII ; a letter like a pu is to be 
seen at the top. I am not yet able to read the legend, 
but am making some tentative suggestions. Beginning at 
XII, we have papyata or pmhyata fairly clear on No. 1. 
Next four letters are clear on No. 3, and they apparently 
read paparapa. Three symbols following look more like 
Numerals than any Gupta letters ; they are quite distinct 
on Nos. 3 and 7 and seem to stand for 50, 50 and 2. The 
first of these can also be taken as a defective symbol for 
100. The next four letters are clear on No. 7 and look like 
prapifpata. The next three letters, clearest on No 7, appear 
like Kumara, but the second of these letters also looks 
like kha. One expects this to be the king's name. But 
the next two letters, again clear on No. 7, are certainly not 
gupta or gapa ; they appear to be pava followed by pu. 
Letters on the left hand side appear very indistinct. I hope 
to publish a tentative reading of the legend at a later time. 

APRATIGHA TYPE. 

First Coin. 

Metal, gold ; size *75"; weight, 123 grains. 

Obverse ; A male figure standing in the centre, wearing a 
dhoti, with folds hanging between the legs ; hands 
folded at the waist, a protuberance on the head as 
on the Buddha images, or hair tied in a knot. To 
the right a female figure standing to left, hair 
tied in a knot on the head, wearing a sari and a tight 
kanehuki ; left hand on the waist, right hand bent 
up and raised in the attitude of vita'^^ka (argumenta- 
tion), fingers almost touching the face of the central 
figure ; another figure, a male, standing to right, 
wearing a close fitting cap, left hand holding a 
shield in front of the torso, right hand bent up and 
holding Garudadhvaja just behind the central figure. 
Legend written horizontally, but in lines placed 
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vertically between the central figure and the figures 
on his either side ; on right side, to be read from 
top to bottom, Kumara ; on the left side to be read 
from bottom to top, guptah. None of the figures is 
nimbate. 

ReMr9e : Within dotted border, goddess Lakshml, nimbate, 
seated facing on a beautiful, full-blown, double- 
petalled lotus, her left hand on waist akimbo, right 
hand bent up and holding a lotus (crudely represent- 
ed by four thick dots) with long stalk having two 
lotus buds at the bottom. Symbol at the centre 
screening the lotus stalk. Crescent in the right 
upper corner in most cases. 

Legend on the right, Apratiglitiih P|. Vll. 9. 

Pl‘ Vll- I. (for the enlarged obverse) 

Second coin. 

Metal, gold ; size *72"; weight, 121*4 grains. 

Obverde : Palms folded at the chest not so clear as on No. 1. 

Staff of the Oarudaiihvaja is clearer than that on 
No. 1. KurmraguptQhy written as on No. 1, the ouarga 
at the end being very distinct. 

No crescent above the king’s head. Pl. Vll- 2* 

Reverse: Lower bud on the left side slightly truncated. 
Crescent on the right in the upper corner. 

Legeml, Apratiyhaj,, (Not illustrated). 

Third coin. 

Metal, gold ; size *72^; weight 121*5 grains. 

Obverse ; The bump (kakud) or the knot of hair on the head 
is very prominent, Qarudadhvaja is clear. No cres- 
cent above the king’s head. Legend, Kumaraguptah, 
as on No. 1. P|. VII. 3. 

Reverse : Crescent in the upper right corner. Lotus bud 
on the left, but partly visible. Legend, Apratagha 
(Not illustrated). 

Fourth coin. 

Metal, gold ; size 72"; weight, 120*7 grains. 

Obverse ; No crescent above the king’s head. Kumaragupta^, 
on No. 1. PI- Vl|. 4. 
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Reverse : Crescent in the upper right corner. Legend : A praii- 
ghaij. Medial vowel of ti is quite distinct. No border 
of dots. (Not illustrated). 

Fifth Coin. 

Metal, gold; size 73"; weight, 121*5 grains. 

Obvene : Crescent above the central figure. 

Kumaragtfptaht rather blurred. 

PI VII. 5 

Reverse : Crescent in the right upper corner. 

Legend, Apratighaht slightly truncated. 

(Not illustrated) 


Sixth Coin. 

Metal, gold ; size *71" ; weight 121*1 grains. 

Obverse*. As on No. 1, but a crescent between the central 
figure and that on the right. 

Kumaraguptah, as on No. 1. P|. VII. 6. 

Reverse: No crescent in the right upper corner. Dotted 
border on the left. 

Legend, Apratighah^ very distinct. 

(Not illustrated). 

Obverse: As on No. 1, but a crescent between the central 
figure and that on the left as on No. 6 above. 
Kumara is quite blurrred and there are faint traces 
of gtiptah. Pl» Vll, 7. 

Reverse : The flan was illadjusted on the left and as a result 
only one of three lotus buds has come out on the 
left, the symbol is truncated and only three out of 
the four dots above it are visible. 

Legend, Apratighaij, very clear. 

(Not illustrated) 



THE ART OF GUPTA COINS.* 

By B. S. Sitholey. 

{Lucknow) 

THE FICTION OF FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 

‘‘Experience proves that the contact or collision of 
diverse modes of civilisation is the most potent stimulus to 
intellectual or artistic progress, and, in my opinion,'' says 
Vincent Smith, “the eminent achievements of the Gupta 
period are mainly due to such contact with foreign civiliza- 
tions... ; the imitation of Roman coins by Gupta kings 
is... obvious."^ Contact of this kind generally occurs through 
commercial intercourse. In regard to influences anthropolog- 
ists, however, hold a view different from that of historians. 
Professor G. Elliot Smith observes ; “For a correct under- 
standing of the principles involved in the spread of culture 
it is essential that we should face as fully as possible the 
elementary facts of human nature. Men are by disposition 
not prone to adopt customs and beliefs which they do not 
understand, and this is especially the case when there 
appears to be nothing intrinsically attractive about them. As 
a consequence, in the vast majority of cases, mere intercourse 
between peoples of different cultures is not by itself sufficient 
to bring about the adoption of alien practices. Before a 
real diffusion of culture can be effected, such novel ideas 
must be introduced into the new region by a group of 
immigrants who settle there and actually proceed to live 
according to their own customs, customs which themselves 
gradually became altered in character through the influence 
of new circumstances and different economic conditions.*'® 

There is no evidence that Roman immigrants ever 
settled in Magadha^, or in Malwa and Surashtra, the con- 
i' I am indebted to Dr. Altekar, the Editor, who voluntarily 
gaoed at my disposal three plates. Nos. V-VII, of Gupta coins from the 
^yan,a find for illustrating this paper. He has also allotted a full plate, 
No. VIII, for the illustration of some coins in toy collection. His advice on 
certain matters connected with the paper is also gratefully acknowledged. 

2. Vincent A. Smith : The Early History of India, 1014, p. 306. 

PP 95^96 Elliot Smith : In the Beginning (The Origin of Civilization), 

[4. A fairly large number of sealings of the Gupta period have been 
wund at Rajghat, new Banaras, having the device of Greek deities like 
Heracles and rallaa on them. It is not impossible that there may have been 
ft fotoign colox^ at holy Banaras, or these sealings may have sealed letters 
received from Borne by Banaras silk merchants . A, S, A,] 
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quest of which latter provinces towards the close of the 
4th century by Chandragupta II is said to have opened 
up ways of communication between Northern India and 
the western countries. And it is to be noted that before 
such conquest the coins of Chandragupta I and Samudra- 
gupta were already in existence. Also Chandragupta IPs 
silver coins were modelled on those of the Western 
Kshatrapas whom he subdued, and were not imitations of 
Roman coins. 

There is always a mutual repulsion of civiliarations, 
a concrete instance of which is given by M. de Gobineau : 
'‘The relations of Greeks with Persian culture were mani- 
fold and inevitable. A laige part of the Hellenic population 
was concentrated in the towns of the Syrian littoral, and in 
the colonies of Asia Minor... ; Greece proper was always in 
close contact with the cities of the Asiatic coast... The 
Gieeks regarded their powerful enemies as barbarians, and 
their contempt was probably returned with interest. The 
two nations were conlinually coming into contact, but their 
political ideas, their private habits, the inner meaning of 
their public rites, the scope of their art, and the forms of 
their government, remained quite distinct.'’^ 

The gulf between Indian art and Greek-Roman art 
was always very wide. In Greece ‘^sculptors were comissioned 
by cities or private individuals to execute statues of 
athletes and warriors or of deceased relatives none of whom 
made any pretence at divinity... The most original creative 
period of Greek art was over before 400 B, C. Decadence 
set in precisely at the point when economic expansion had 
slowed down.... So in the fourth century there was no 
outlet for the overflowing and dispossessed rural population 
save to sell their bodies as mercenaries to the King of 
Persia or other ‘barbarians’...''® Probably from the descend- 
ants of these mercenaries Kanishka hired sculptors (hardly 
better than stone-masons)® to carve statues connected 
with Buddhism. In this work (Gandhara art), though the 
theme was Indian, the Indian ideal could not be expressed 
by the foreign artists. This was because Greek art “interests 
were largely centred in gymnasium.. .In Greek art Man 
and God are indistinguishable, for they depend not on 
their function but on their appearance... Rome, heavier, 

175 ^ ^ Arthur de Gobineau ; Tho Inequality of Human Bacea, pp» 17^* 

2. Prof, Gordon V. ChiJde : What Happened in History, pp. 202-204. 

13. This is perhaps an extreme view and many may differ from it* 

A.S.A.] 
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emptier, less creative, could neither add anything to what 
the Greeks had said nor had she any desire to break away 
from it.” ^ The ideal Buddha was not the achievement of 
any gifted Gandhara Greek artist, but was later visualised and 
created by the Gupta and subsequent Classical art. Indian 
art being essentially transcendental, it is difficult to conceive 
how the purely materialistic influences of the west, — supposing 
there were any, — could inspire the Indian artists with spiritual 
outlook of the highest order. Greek and Roman influence 
on Gupta- achievements and Gupta coins therefore exists in 
imagination rather than in a reality ; no concrete examples 
have yet been pointed out in which the assimilative steps of 
foreign influence can be seen in sequence. 

GUPTA PERIOD, AN AGE OF FLORESCENCE 
AND NOT OF REVIVAL. 

’^The Gupta period is usually described as one of 
revival of Hinduism, of literature, science, and art. This 
is a superficial view, because there is nothing to show that 
the continuity of the ancient Brahmanical learning and 
culture was ever broken. Buddhism at one period was domi- 
nant but Brahmanism (later known as Hinduism) never at any 
time ceased to flourish or was dormant. It existed side by 
side with Buddhism — only not in prominence ; and when 
the Buddhist doctrines, the result of a schism but deriving 
their strength fundamentally from the parent Vedic source, 
merged by evolution into the main stream of Brahmanical 
thought, attention was shifted to Hinduism. The predomi- 
nance of Brahmanism or Buddliism depended on which side 
the rulers leaned to ; but their impartial treatment by 
the Guptas accelerated the pace of fusion, and in the 
centuries following, Buddhism automatically disappeared 
from India. Since revival necessarily implies a previous 
state of extinction or inactivity, obviously the stage of 
revival, akin to that of convalescence, cannot possess the 
vigour requisite for great endeavours. What had happened 
was that in the Gupta epoch all the former inherited 
tendencies converged to a focus, producing a concentrated 
intellectual and aesthetic upsurge. The accumulated know- 
ledge and experience of centuries, directed in all their power 
and intensity to the creative function, led to very high 
achievement. It was thus not a revival or renaissance, but 
a culmination and consummation, a florescence of the genius 
of the race. The creative impulse attaining its zenith 
brought forth works, specially in the sphere of art, whose 
influence spread so far afield as Ceylon, Tibet, Burma, Java, 

1. Brio Nowten : European Painting and Sculpture, p. 60. 
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Siam, Cambodia, China and Japan, stimulating in the last 
countries the productions of the T’ang and Nara epochs. 
This cultural wave swept not only all eastern Asia but 
spread over a considerable part of the Pacific region. 
Produced in this context, Gupta coinage is purely Indian 
in inspiration and treatment. 

SALIENT FEATURES OF GUPTA ART. 

There is no separate origin of what is distinguished as 
Buddhist art and Brahmanical art ; it is the same funda* 
mental race art made to subserve various sectarian and 
hieratic requirements. The distinction is arbitrary ; and 
Vincent Smith admits that “the relation is so close that 
even an expert feels difficulty in deciding to which system 
a particular image should be assigned.”* In its natural 
development, however, corresponding to the evolution of 
race civilization, Indian art has had its phases. The Gupta 
phase is outstanding for its classical quality, owing to the 
increased aesthetic consciousness of the times. The charac- 
teristic definition in Gupta art was obtained by refining and 
perfecting the technique of the earlier Mathura school. The 
dominant element of religious ritualism was moderated by 
accommodating with it in balanced measure the element 
of worldly life, thereby making the art a medium for the 
expression of all kinds of experience. The unity so achieved 
between the purely spiritual and the temporal made it 
possible for the entire range of creative knowledge to be 
systematized and formulated, enabling all ideas and senti- 
ments to be expressed through art with ease and complete- 
ness. Gupta art is at once energetic and serene. In it 
the image or figure, rough and unwieldy in the Kushana 
period, becomes refined and also enters into the decorative 
scheme. 

GUPTA COINS AS SOURCE OF CULTURAL 
HISTORY. 

The importance of Gupta gold coins is not so much 
epigraphic as cultural in the revelation they make by their 
art of life in the Gupta age. Necessarily, only the 
activities of the rulers are depicted, yet representing 
national life at it highest and best, they afford a genuine 
picture of the times. One of the most remarkable features 
of the Gupta coinage is that it provides through an unusual 
and very restricted medium a wealth of historical material 
which it would be difficult to collect otherwise. Histor.V 


1. Vincent A. Smith ; Early Hiitory oj India, p. 302. 
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is not merely dates of wars and conquests, and assumption 
of power by this individual or that, but trends and move- 
ments, life as it was actually lived, and action that shaped 
such life and contributed to the advancement or retardation 
of civilisation. 

THEIR HIGH ARTISTIC MERIT. 

Gupta gold coins, (with which only this paper is con- 
cerned), are sculptures in bas-relief on a minute scale, 
produced by die-cutting. The factual statements in them 
about the Guptas are rendered in a setting of decorative 
devices, which not only emphasise the purpose of the state- 
ments but give them in this integration dignity and a 
peculiar refinement. Masterpieces of design and artistic 
technique, the coins are a class by themselves. Immensely 
superior to Indian coins of any other period, by the variety 
and originality of their motifs, the outcome of rich creative 
imagination, by their aesthetic quality and superb craft- 
smanship, and by the life they unfold, testifying to the 
high level of culture attained, they rank in their sphere 
as unapproached works of art. Such excellence could only 
emerge from the cultivated taste of the Guptas, under 
whose patronage art rose to national status and became a 
vehicle for the expression of thought and feeling. Gupta 
coinage may be said to be the personal achievement of 
its creators, whose distinction lies in conceiving its possibili- 
ties and giving them concrete shape with a realism and 
adequacy it seems impossible to surpass. Within its 
intrinsic limitations it constitutes one of the most charac- 
teristic series of Indian documents extant, a product worthy 
of a great civilization and culture. 

With the foregoing background the coins will now be 
described. Only the coins from Chandragupta I to Skanda- 
gupta, being sufficient for the purpose, will be taken. Except 
where otherwise stated, references will be to the coins illus- 
trated in Allan’s Catalogue and, for brevity, the following 
method is adopted. The first numeral in the brackets stands 
for the plate number, the others for the coin numbers ; thus 
(3 — 10, 14) means plate No. Ill of the Catalogue and coins 
Nos. 10 and 14. The obverse or reverse will become apparent 
from the context. Four plates of Gupta coins are being 
published in this number, plates V-VUl, and references to them 
have been added in bold type immediately after the references 
to the coins published in the British Museum Catalouge, 

THE LION-AND TIGER-HUNTER TYPES. 

The above designation, being more precise, would be 
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proper instead of the Lion- and Tiger-slayer types commonly 
used. The sporting Guptas, as known from their coins, 
were Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I. 
Samudragiipta is shown left-handed, the others as ambidex- 
trous. But as he is right-handed in his other types, it is 
reasonable to infer that the kings were not ambidextrous, 
but that the coin-designers permitted themselves an artistic 
licence in order to exhibit certain postural peculiarities and 
create diverse designs. 

In actual life the beasts are rarely at such close 
quarters as shown in the coins. Juxtaposition, however, 
not only makes the decorative element coherent but 
stresses the relativity of the action between the hunter 
and the hunted. Indian art is both conventional and 
realistic according to need. The primary interest here is 
the action, and this is presented vividly, so that we get 
the essence and not the irr.elevances. For similar reasons, 
the king trampling on the lion is not to be taken literally ; 
it is symbolical, for none can tread on a wounded lion 
without being fatally mauled. The kings’ valour is manifest 
by their shooting lions and tigers with bows and arrows, 
on foot and within range of the animals, in comparison to 
shooting them with modern weapons from a safe distance. 

Various situations occur in hunting dangerous game, and 
there is animated portrayal of some of them on the coins. 
In (9 — 7, 8) the king, apparently in advantageous position, 
is unperturbed. In (8 — 11, 13, 15), (14 — 4), and (PI. Vl. p) 
the vigorous action on his part indicates critical develop- 
ments, which, heightening in (8 — 16, 17) and (9 — 1), reach 
their climax in (9 — 5), Here the king is fighting a rear-guard 
action, ready to jump back should the lion leap at him. 
This is a dangerous moment : the mind concentrated, the body 
tense, he is meeting the crisis in which a false step may 
prove fatal. The surcharged atmosphere is suggested with 
great artistic skill and the king’s pose is strikingly dynamic 
This coin is one of the most remarkable ones in the hunting series. 

(14 — 2, 10) are handsome attitudes which attain classic 
grace in (9 — 6, 3) and (p|. VIII. 5). The king’s noble bearing 
and the subdued animality of the lion impart to the design 
an uncommon significance. Here there is a subtle blend of 
idealism with realism, a sense of repose in action, the 
ambient in which physical combat acquires a symbolical 
and spiritual quality. (9 — 3) is decidedly the finest coin in 
the whole range of Gupta coinage. For grandeur of concep- 
tion and its perfect expression the world’s coinage has 
perhaps no piece to show comparable to this suprcnir 
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example of numismatic art. It is a masterpiece of sculp- 
ture. This coin is happily chosen for the crest of the Journal 
of the Numismatie Society of India. 

The ferociousness of the lion is depicted with much 
power in (9 — 1 , 13 ) ; in the latter the king is attacking 
with the sword. Here, of course, both have to be close, 
but the sword is a more effective weapon. The king 
appears confident of his skill and strength. (2-14), (14-14) 
and (P|. V. 2-4) show the tiger at bay and in his most 
dangerous mood. 

The lion backing, (9 — 11, 12) represents a plain fact. 
It is wounded and is retiring, which all wild animals do 
unless the hunter is close, wlicn they charge. Nothing 
could demonstrate more convincingly the line sporting spirit of 
the Guptas than their allowing an escaping lion to be depicted 
on the coins. 

The Agni Puram mentions different attitudes assumed 
in drawing the bow. The following are observable on the 
coins. A. SampadUf (9 — 8, 9), standing with legs and feet 
even, the ankle, heel and great toes being closely opposite 
each other. B. Faisdik/ia, (15 — 1, 3), balancing on toes, knees 
slightly bent. C. Jlrddhi, (9 — 3,6), right thigh and knee 
kept unbent and feet apart, assuming somewhat the shape 
of a plough. D, PratyWtiha, (8 — 14, 15) contrary to 
AUddha. E. Jdta, (9 — 5), left leg in crooked position and 
distant from the right foot. F. .Djuddyata, (14 — 6, 10), 
and (p|. VI. 4^ , left knee straight, the right advanced, 
bent and firmly lij^ed. The coins show various modes of 
drawing the bow ; the most perfect is considered to be that 
of aiming with the arrow drawn in line with the eye to 
the ear {dkarnxmndhdna) ^ shov/n in (9 — 5), (15 — 1,4). 

The hunting coins disclose that the Guptas were not 
case-loving pleasure seekers but preferred an energetic life. 
They were not afraid to expose themselves to danger. In 
dress their outlook was rational. Much clothing is an 
impediment in hunting, so mostly they wear only a dhoti 
in defiance of convention and false prestige. All of their 
attitudes and movements, being natural, are graceful. Even 
in trampling on a lion there is no attitudinizing or self- 
consciousness. Above all, there is dignity. The art shows 
this because life was actually such. There is no false 
s^tatement, the unstudied art guarantees the veracity of 
the life portrayed. Manly, simple in habits, unassuming and 
national — such were the Guptas. 
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THE HORSE-RIDER AND aSVAMEDHA TYPES. 

Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I only are shown 
as riders. The latter and, before him, Samudragupta issued 
the Asvamedha type. Gupta horses on the coins were appar- 
ently of the Panchala breed, which is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and is traceable to the Siw5lik fossil ancestor. 

The horses display various movements, the most common 
being one in which the animal’s right or left fore-leg is 
lifted and contracted, (9 — 15-17), (10 — 4, 10), (13 — 4, 14), 
(PI* VI. i3, i5) and (Pi. VIII 7, p). This movement is 
elegant : ‘Those horses are good which run with legs 
thrown from a height, like tigers, peacocks, and ducks.” ^ 
Horses in pluta movement, (10 — 2, 13), run leaping with all 
the four legs like the deer. In the v.dgita gait, (13 14) 

and (PI VIII. 7), the neck is raised like that of the peacock. 
The dhara movement is very fast, (13 — 9). ‘‘That horse 
is beautiful which has a high neck and low back,”^ (10 — 7), 
(13 - 14), (5—10, 12), (tl VIII. 6, 7). 

The horses on the coins of Hippostratos, Azes, Gondop- 
harnes, are disproportioned and wooden ; those on the coins 
of Eukratides and Alexander, though in action, do not 
impress ; the horse on the mediaeval coins of Spalapatideva, 
not-withstanding the dynamic quality and superiority over the 
Indo-Greek by the vigour of its line, is calligraphic rather 
than representational. Gupta horses, on the other hand, are 
full of animation and possess a grace and a style all their own. 

The straight, easy, self-confident attitude of the royal 
riders evidences their masterly horsemanship. No stirrups 
were used, none being discernible, and the horse was 
controlled only with the bit and bridle ; a fact about Indian 
equestrian practice noticed earlier b> Megasthenes.® Despite 
the Sukramti insisting on a rider equipping himself with a 
whip, the Guptas appear to have dispensed with it. 

With heads plumed and manes braided and rich capari- 
sons of diverse designs ; in a variety of attitudes and 
measured movements true to life ; comely, elegant, and 
almost humanized ; these Gupta horses, with their accom- 
plished riders, are so harmoniously picturesque in the judi- 
ciously placed lettering encircling them that they appear 
like jewels set in delicate filigree. The Asvamedha horses, 
(5 — 9, 10, 12), stand unadorned and in isolation beneath and 

1. Sukraniti-adra, tranal. by Prof. B. K. Sarkar, p. 228. 

2. Ibid, p. 222. 

3. MoCrindle’s Tranalation : Fragment XXXV, p. 89. 
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in front of the sacrificial banner and post with the comman- 
ding majesty of a lion. (P|. VIII. 6) shows an impressive 
example. There is no other coinage in which the horse motif 
has been rendered with such rich imagination, artistic 
skill, sympathetic insight and comprehensiveness. Along 
with the Lion- and Tiger-Hunter types the Horse series 
comprises by far the most striking Gupta coinage. 

CHANDRAGUPTA I— KUMARADEVi AND 
SKANDAGUPTA— LAKSHMI (?) TYPES. 

A design of a full male and female figure in apposition 
conversing in the natural manner of actual life is at once 
rational and of human interest, and immeasurably superior 
to the conjugate stylized busts of king and queen, as on the 
coins of Hermaios and Kalliope. Even if we knew nothing 
about*' the specific circumstances of Chandragupta’s marriage 
with the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, the coins bring 
before us their romance in no uncertain manner and with 
a delicacy arising from their refined lives. The few coins 
available of this type tell quite plainly that, if anything, 
the Guptas believed in behaving like human beings, and 
were far removed from the pompousness and affectations 
of persons of rank and status. The figures, seeming to 
stand out from the flan, are most effective by their point to 
point balance. The nuances in the queen’s mood are no 
doubt due to the different artists’ individual reaction to 
a specific feeling. An art of such calibre, with no transi- 
tional stages from previous examples, springing up all of a 
sudden argues not an influence but the urge of genius 
for self-expression. The surety of touch comes from deep 
conviction, and is not the result of experimentation. 
Being the very first, this type shows the decided independence 
of Gupta coinage. 

The so-called LakshmT type, (19 — 8, 9), is so des- 
cribed because the lady in front of the king holds a lotus 
flower, an attribute of goddess LakshmT, This is a genera- 
lization which, however, is contradicted when Chandra- 
gupta II holding a lotus flower on one of his coins is not 
recognized as Vishnu, whose attribute also is this flower. 
However, if the lady be LakshmT, she appears twice on 
the coins, a practice not allowed by any of Skandagupta’s 
predecessors. Art has something different to reveal. Stand- 
ing with his arm akimbo, the king is not very reverent, 
and LakshmT, too, slightly coquettish, is not quite behaving 
like a goddess. The absence of decorum between the king 
and the lady is evident, a relation appropriate between a 
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man and his woman, not between man and a goddess. 
Gupta art, not being anti-social, was both representational 
and formally religious ; so that here if a goddess were meant, 
she would not have been depicted as an ordinary woman. 
Vincent Smith was therefore not wrong in recognizing the 
lady as the queen. In view of the evidence of art this 
question needs further investigation. ‘Lakshmi’ here is less 
refined than Queen KuniSradevI. The aesthetic loss is 
the inevitable reflection of the environmental conditions of 
the times : the empire had begun to wane, and the art 
consequently followed suit. 

KARTTlKliYA TYPE, 

Known as tlie Peacock type, this type could well in 
named after KSrttikeya, who is more important than his 
vehicle. The type clearl) demonstrates a religious convic- 
tion. Kumaragupta here comes out with the God of his 
choice. Karttikeya is, however, not figured as six-headed, 
as required by religious iconography ; this is indicative of a 
shift in emphasis from the formally religious to the secular 
in art. 

The king, shown standing or walking, possesses splendid 
physique and a distinctive individuality (15 — 5, 7, 8, Id, 14). 
On the reverse, Karttikeya’s dignity as a god is fully es- 
tablished by his imposing attitude, (15 — 6). There is a 
grandeur about the composition, suggestive of the shrine of 
a majestic temple. I'ull of atmosphere, this is a very fine 
type. 

THE VlhlA TYPE. 

This is erroneously called the Lyrist type, because the 
vJifa, which is the instrument represented, is confused with the 
lyre, or lute, or guitar, all these three being entirely different 
and not Indian instruments at all.* The vina Samudra- 
gupta is playing on is of the old type* and, with some 

1. For illustrations of these instruments see A. J. Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments : Historic, Rare and Unique, and Carl Engel’s The Music of the 
Most Ancient Nations, 

2. “We have a very large number of representations, ranging 
backwards from the late Gupta period to the beginning of the second century 
B. C. (Bhajil and Bharhut) in which the vTi;a is consistently depicted os a 
kind of harp. It is obviously with reference to this harp-vina that the word 
as it occurs in classical Sanskrit and in Pali and early Prakrit literature is 
used. We may safely assume that the same barp-vina is referred to in tho 
still earlier Vedic literature ; partly because of the a priori probability of a 
continuity of the tradition backward, partly because harps of various kinds 
actually existed in very early tiines (as recent discoveries at tJr have demons- 
trated), and also because the Arapyaka sources give us the same terms and 
imi>ly the same foms as those later current. It is true that in some pJ^e* 
various kinds of vipa are mentioned; but aside from this fact the descriptions 
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modifications, still survives in Burma. The coins are in two 
varieties : fine broad pieces, and thicker small ones, the 
former being decidedly superior. Hitherto Samudragupta 
was known to have issued them, but some issued by Kumara- 
gupta have been found in the recently discovered BaySnS 
hoard. The type discloses the finer side of the character 
of the monarchs, the character of men not scorning the world 
but conscious at the same time of the higher and refined 
aspects of life. 

The sheer artistry of the type arises intrinsically from 
the theme as well as absence of affectation in its presentation. 
The skilful modelling, expressiveness and chaste ornamenta- 
tion give a dignity to the composition and place the coins 
amongst the finest examples of coin art. (5 — 3, 4, 5) and 
(pi, Vlll. 4) are exceptionally beautiful coins. 

The position of Samudragupta’s right-hand fingers in 
PI- Vlll- 4 is most important. In playing the vina, whether 
of the early or modern type, microtones (the kruili of Indian 
music) can be produced only by controlling the vibrations 
of the notes. For such control the vibrating string is 
touched for the minutest instant ; or on occasions the string 
is struck simultaneously by the fore and middle fingers from 
opposite directions, the latter finger-stroke being suitably 
adjusted ; or sometimes the finger is rapidly glided along the 
string ; more often the string is deflected. These are ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate operations, calling for the 
highest precision and sensitiveness of touch. .Samudragupta's 
lingers being in the first of tlie above mentioned manipulative 
positions, we have here numismatic evidence of his pro- 
ficiency in music. 

THE ARCHER TYPE. 

This type was issued by all Gupta monarchs with the 
exception of Chandragupta I. In view of its great antiquity 
and rich associations with the heroic age, the bow was a 
favourite weapon ; and the sensitive Gupta artists have in 
this type brought out its archaic atmosphere in contrast with 
its utilitarian character in the hunting series of coins. The 
kings’ figures are accordingly largely formalized, (4— 1-4,6), 
(6 — 10), and (PI. Vlll. i). By gradual variations, however, 

(Continued from the hat page) 

and actual reprcseutatious are eo consistent and so much m agreement that 
We are justified in speaking of the harp*vlua here described as the old Indian 
viija. This old Indian vina is a harp without a post ; it has a hollow .belly 
covered with a board or stretohed leather : this belly is broad towards the 
back, where its end is rounded, and tapers towards the front.**— Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy : The Parts of a ymu in Journal of (ho American Oriental 
Society, Yol. 60, pp. 244-245. 
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the unconventional is reached in (7 — 10). Some of the 
phases are very attractive, (6 — 15), (7 — 12), (19 — 1). All 
through the harmony of design is consistently maintained. 

THE STANDARD, KACHA, BATTLE-AXE, AND 
CHHATTRA TYPES. 

Artistically, all these types are similar, the first two 
more closely. The introduction of a second figure in the 
third and fourth and greater freedom of pose in the latter 
are the only points of difference. The Standard and Kacha 
types are formal and stylized, a certain relaxation in expres- 
sion, however, being perceptible in (I — 12) and (2 — 9). The 
Battle-Axe type represents a transitional stage to the Chattra 
which, in the best specimens, (8 — 7, 8, 10), approaches the 
hi^er types. 

, THE COUCH, ELEPHANT-RIDER AND 
SWORDSMAN TYPES. 

In the Couch type, leaning on the left arm, the king is 
resting. The posture is most unassuming, and it is astonish- 
ing that he allowed himself to be depicted in so informal a 
manner. No wonder Gupta culture reached its peak in the 
time of Chandragupta II. The type is of considerable 
importance as bearing testimony to an appreciation of values, 
a sane view of life, and a measure of contempt for outward 
show, in the Gupta age. Incidentally, (PI. V|. 6 } shows a 
spittoon placed beside the couch. 

The Elephant-rider type has nothing particular to indi- 
cate. It is reminiscent of mural paintings and those on old 
Indian round playing-cards. 

Different from the bolt-upright, rigid attitude of military 
men, in the Swordsman type the king wears his sword with 
ease and an air of distinction. (12 — 15, 16) are attractive 
coins. 


REVERSE TYPES. 

Some of these being common to several obverse types, 
they can be considered by categories, which are few. 

The throned “goddesses” are conventional in style. 
Though largely formal, the figures are not unattractive, 
(1 — 1), (4 — 1, 2) and (pj. VII. lo). The design is harmonious. 

Lakshml seated on the lotus is in conformity tvith the 
religious iconography. The posture is fixed and ritualistic, 
but not without feminine grace, (6 — 11), (7 — 13), (PI- VI- 8). 
The lotus petals in (pl. V- i3) are distinguished from others 
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by being vertical ; also the posture, by having one leg down 
instead of the usual crossed legs. 

The ladies seated on the lions repeat the throned figures. 
Some of the postures are unusual and charming, (9 — 10), 
(14—9), (PI. VI.9). 

Those seated on wicker chairs in the Vlpa type again 
repeat the throned figures, the position being sideways. 
Similarly seated ones in the Horse-rider type, however, make 
a departure by emerging into the freedom of natural action. 
Seemingly the same, there are gradations in action and 
differences of mood. Some of the ladies are slim and dainty, 
some full-bodied, some voluptuous, but all are lively and 
graceful, and to this the designs owe their beauty, (5 — 8), 
(9—16, 17), (10—1, 2, 4, 13), (13—1,8, 11, 13, 14), (p|. VIII. 
II, la) and (PI- VI- ii). 

Of the standing female figures, those in the Kacha type 
are derived from the throned figures, as those in KumSra- 
gupta I’s Tiger-Hunter type are from the figures in his 
Horse-Rider type, and the front-view ones in the Chhattra 
type from the lotus-seated Lakshmi. The other figures in 
the Chhattra type, along with that in Samudragupta’s Tiger- 
Hunter type, and those on the Asvamedha coins, comprise a 
distinct class. Finely proportioned and lissom, full of 
marvellous grace and with faces sweetly serene, they are 
compellingly winsome, (8 — 7), exquisitely willowy, (2 — 14). 
(5 — 9, 12), (8 — 9), (Pl. V. 5)1 represent these beautiful women, 
beautiful physically and in their refinement and dignity. 

in * * * 

The art of the coins, which the life of the times inevita- 
bly created, has given us some glimpses of that life. Its 
keynote was rational living, with full consciousness of higher 
purposes. The free and vigorous spirit reflects a general 
feeling of security, in which alone could be developed all 
those activities that go to form a highly advanced civilization 
and culture. Racial and sectarian distinctions were adjusted, 
and the wordly life united with the spiritual. 

Gupta coins have much more to disclose than this. 
Only a few leading features have here been adumbrated, 
and further research is needed. In what way Gupta coins 
are artistic, what led to their being so, and what purpose 
their art had to serve, can be appreciated adequately only 
when we have searched for their meaning as fully as possible. 
And the meaning arises from the thought and feeling of the 
race itself. 



READING OF DATES ON SOME WESTERN 
KSHATRAPA COINS 

By J. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University 

It is a fact well-known to all numismatists that most of 
the Satrapal coins found in Western India contain dates in 
Saka era, which have thrown a flood of light on their history. 
Generally, these dates are clearly legible ; but there are 
cases where the numeral signs are imperfectly preserved and 
indistinct. This has led to doubt and confusion regarding 
particular points of Satrapal chronology. Thus, one sign 
on a coin of Jivarlaman, son of Damaghsada, issued by him 
as a Mahakshatrapa, stands distinctly for ‘100*, but we are 
not certain whether there were no further symbols on it 
standing for a ‘unit’ and a ‘ten.* This and other considera- 
tions have led to difference of opinion among numismatists 
regarding the chronological order of Jivadaman and his uncle 
Rudrasirhha, a second son of the great satrap Rudradaman I. 
This problem of succession has not been satisfactorily solved 
as yet. 

I wish to point to two other dates, one on a coin of 
Sanghadaman as Mahakshatrapa, and the other on an issue 
of Visvasinha in the same capacity. Sanghadaman was 
the son of Rudrasirhha I, and succeeded to his brother 
Rudrasena I, another son of the latter, as Mahakshatrapa. 
His reign seems to have been a short one, for his silver coins 
usually bear dates 144 and 145. He could not have held 
the office long after the expiry of a few months of the latter 
year, for coins of the next Mahakshatrapa Damasena, another 
brother of Rudrasena I, bearing the date 145 are known. 
Now this particular coin of Sanghadaman, to which 
reference is made here, is in the collection of the Watson 
Museum, Rajkot, and Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar read the date 149 
on it.' But there afrC'^^legitimette grounds for doubting thjs 
reading, for, as^W‘ b*ave .. just ‘^hown, Damasena who 
succeeded hisjpfotrieT’ Sanghadaman- in- ithe year 145, held 
the office uptflT 458, the dates on his* coins falling between 

145 and 158. ‘ 

• 

Much later in the'.line of Ci^ash^aha, we find Visvasimha, 
the son of Rudrasenat^ Jf, * saving' as Kshatrapa under his 
father from the years 197 to 199. According to Rapson, he 
held the lower office till 200 or possibly 201. Rapson coulfl 

I. A. S. I. 1013.14rp. m. ~~ 
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not read dates on any of the coins struck by Visvasiihha I 
as Mahakshatrapa ; but Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar read 200 on one 
such coin, now in the collection of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. His rule as Mahakshatrapa, however, 
was short-lived. The Sarvania hoard contains a few coins 
issued by his brother — successor Bhartridaman with the 
date 204. Thus, on the face of this evidence, it seems that 
Visvasimha ruled as a Mahakshatrapa only for 3 or 4 years. 
Now here comes the other coin, the reading of the date on 
which is untenable. This was one among a hoard of 520 coins 
in the Junagadh State treasury, on which Mr. G. V. Acharya 
read the date as 21 1.* But we have just now shown that 
Mahakshatrapa Visvasimha was succeeded by his brother a 
little before 204, and Visvasiihha could not have been ruling 
as Mahakshatrapa as late as the year 211. Thus, Mr. Acharya’s 
reading of the date on this particular coin of Mahakshatrapa 
Visvasiihha is also suspect. 
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A UNIQUE GOLD COIN OF NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD, 
SULTAN OF MA’BAR. 

C. R. SiNGHAL, Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

The detailed history of the Sultans of Ma’bar is given 
by the traveller Ibn Batuta and other comtemporary works, 
which have thrown some light on the remote and short-lived 
life of this dynasty. For the information of our readers 
it would be sufficient to state that the rulers of this 
dynasty, who could wield power for about 50 years in the 
14th century A. D., were masters of the long strip of land 
on the Eastern coast of Southern India including the town 
of Madura. It is said that although parts of Southern India 
were in the possession of the Hindu kings, Madura remained 
a dependency of Delhi until the earlier portion of Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s reign and this fact is proved by a unique gold coin 
of this ruler wherein the mint name is Ma'bar and it is dated 
730 A. H. (D. M. C.No. 476B). The name of Governor of 
Ma’bar, who threw off his allegiance to the throne of Delhi, 
and thus founded the dynasty of the Sultans of Ma’bar, 
was Jalalud-din Ahsan Shah. Ahsan Shah, who was the 
father-in-law of the traveller Ibn-Batuta, made Madura his 
capital in the year 1336 A. D. and reigned for 5 years. 
He was succeeded by a line of about nine rulers and 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud Ghazi, whose coin forms the 
subject of this paper, was sixth in the order. He was a 
domestic servant at Delhi and when his uncle Damghan Shah 
became the ruler of Ma’bar, he disguised himself as a beggar 
and ran to Ma’bar. After the death of his uncle, who 
left no male issue, he succeeded him in the year 745 
A. H. 1344 A. D. He inaugurated his reign by killing 
those officers whom he thought to be in his way, among 
them the husband of his uncle’s daughter, whom he 
married forthwith. It was duripg his reign that Ibn- 
Batuta left thq.'Shores-of Ma^bair f^^ver. He was succeed- 
ed by three /fnore rulers whose hisjor^ is shrouded in 
mystery, and nt was the rising Hindu state of Vijayanagara 
which put ad end to *th‘e ' ephemeral i^uslim kingdom of 
Ma’bar in the ^r 1378 A. D. /• 

The subject of the* coins jof this kingdom was first touched 
by Captain Tufnell in his “Hints to Coin-Collectors in 
Southern India’’ as early as 1889. In 1894 Mr. C. J. Rodgers 
contributed an excellent paper to the Journal of the Atiatie 
toeiety of Bengal, Vol. 64, in which he described and illustrated 
36 coins sent to him by Rev. J. Tracy of Kodaikanal. In the 
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Indian Antiquary for 1902 Messrs. Rangachari and Desika- 
chari gave a list of 25 coins, about half of which belong 
to the Sultans of Delhi. These coins were not illustrated. 
It was in the year 1909 that Prof. E. Hult^:sch contributed 
an exhaustive article on these coins to the Journal of the 
Royal Aniatii) Society, London. In this article he has dealt 
with the short history and coinage of these rulers and has 
illustrated 22 coins. Last but not the least, Moulvi Sham- 
suddin Ahmed contributed an article on “Some New Dates 
and Varieties of the Coinage of the Sultans of Madura”, 
in the Numismatic Supplement No. XLV (319) for 1934. 
In this article he has described and illustrated three coins of 
Ahsan Shah and two of Mubarak Shah. All these writers have 
described most of the coins in copper with a few exceptions in 
silver, but none of them have described a single gold coin. 
Prof. Hultzsch has given the legend of a gold coin, which is 
supposed to have been struck by the founder of the dynasty, 
Ahsan Shah. He says that this coin has not been recovered 
so far, but that it was actually struck by Ahsan vShah is 
testified by his son-in-law Ibn Batata. Looking to these facts 
Mr. R. G. Gyani, the Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Bombay, who acquired this unique coins, deserves our 
congratulations. 

The full features of the coin arc described below : — 

Weight, 169 grs. Si/e, one inch. 

Obverse Reverse. 

Tn Circle. 

yAiaJ]yi\ )i-*l 

JkU\ 

In margin. Kiwil 

PI- X. I (pencil rubbing) 
PI* X* 2 (photograph). 

Translation ofObv.: The supreme Sultan, helper of the 
world and religion, father of the conqueror, Mahmud 
Gha^i Damghan Shah, the Sultan. 

Translation of Rev : In evcle. ‘Heir to the country of 
Soloman, helper of the Commander of the Faithful. 

t 

In margin ; This coin was struck at the capital of the 
country of MS’bar, in the year 746 A. H., 1345 A. D, 

The • date on this coin is also unique because the coins 
of this ruler published so far bear the date 745 A. H. 
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only. The name of the country of Ms’bar is also noteworthy 
on this coin. Instead of inscribing the mint name Madura, 
where the coin must have been actually minted, the coin 
bears the name of the country and not the name of the 
capital town. This is a very curious incident in the history 
of numismatics and is not found on any other coin of this 
country. This also shows that though the capital of the 
country was Madura, the name of this small territory 
as Ma’bar was more popular than the capital itself, and 
hence the coin was struck in the name of the country and 
not in the name of the capital town. Prof. Hultzsch says 
that these Sultans should be called the Sultans of Madura 
and not of Ma’bar, as said by other authors. To support 
this point he argues that the capital town of the Sultans 
was Madura, and Mi’bar was the name of the country which 
comprised Coromandal Coast and some other places. But 
the discovery of the name Ma’bar on this coin proves that 
though Madura was the capital town, the coastal area on 
the East was popularly known by the name of Ma’bar in 
the 13th and 14th centuries of our Era. Hence these 
rulers should be called the Sultans of Ma’bar and not of 
Madura. It is said in history that the coasts of India, which 
are known by the name of Coromandal and Karnatak, 
were called as Ma’bar by the Arabs and Persians during 
the 13th and 14th cent. A. D. It was also called the Key of 
India by another author. 



KHAIRTAL HOARD OF THE COINS OF 
MAHENDRADITYA 

By V. P. Rode, M.A., Nagpur. 

On the 5th of August 1948 one Manglu of the village 
Khairtal in the Baloda-Bazar tahsil of the Raipur District, 
C.P., discovered a lot of 54 gold coins in the field of one 
Mst. Chanda of that village, while he was ploughing it. 

The Sub-divisional officer, who is dealing with this case, 
sent the whole lot to Nagpur Museum for expert examination. 
But before it could be sent to the Museum one coin was 
melted away and one was cut into three pieces. There are 
now only 32 entire coins in the lot. 

All these 52 gold coins are in an excellent state of 
preservation. They are round in shape and are manufac- 
tured from thin sheets of base gold. They are all single-die 
coins with the device and the legend embossed on the 
obverse. The reverse is blank. They measure from *78 to 
*87 inches in diameter and weigh from 19 to 20*2 grains each. 
They bear on the obverse, inside the circle of dots along 
the edge, Garuda standing on a horizontal line with wings 
spread out. To his proper right are the Crescent-Moon and 
a Chakra encircled by dots and to his proper left the Sun 
symbol and a Sankha. Below the line is the legend ^*Srl 
Mahtndr Mitya' in the box -headed characters of the 5th-6th 
century A.D. Below the legend are a cluster of seven dots 
and a letter ‘ru’(?) ; in one case the latter looks like u or d. 

A coin of this type is in the Lucknow Museum. But 
its provenance is not known. Shri Prayag Dayal published 
it in the N. S. XLIV. He has identified it as a gold token 
of Kumaragupta I. Shri. Ajit Ghose, who wrote a note on 
it in the N.S. XLVI, suggested its ascription to Kumara- 
gupta of the Bhitari seal. 

The present coins show two varieties of the above 
coin-type. The coins of the first variety, which is an earlier 
variety, are coming to light for the first time. The find 
contains eight specimens of this variety. This new variety 
differs from the known variety in that it has the figure of 
Garuda which may be mistaken for that of a winged lion. 
The Chakra looks like a lotus-flower with a short stalk. The 
Safikha has the opening on the left (PMX*B, i). The legend on 
these coins is in the box-headed characters which resemble 
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those of the PIpardula grant of king Narendra of Sarabhapur 
family. 

The coins of the second variety, to which the Lucknow 
Museum coin belongs, show a crude representation of the 
figure of Garu^a. The Sankha of this variety has the 
opening on the right. Forty-two pieces belong to this variety. 
They can be divided into two groups. The coins of the 
first group (PI- IX Bj 2-5) bear the legend in the early form 
of the box-headed characters, while those of the second group 
(Pl. IX B, 6-9) have the legend in the later form of those 
characters. The characters of the legend on the coins of the 
first group resemble those of the copper plates of Narendra, 
Maha-Jayaraja, Maha-Sudeva, and Maha-Pravararaja and 
those of the coins of Prasannamatra. The coins of the 
second group bear the legend in the characters which resemble 
those of the Rajim and Baloda plates of Tivaradeva 
((?. 530-550 A. D.). 

Shri. Prayag Dayal ascribed the Lucknow Museum piece 
to Kumaragupta I. Shri Ajit Ghose, who rejected its 
ascription to Kumaragupta 1 on palaeographical grounds, 
suggested that it may be ascribed to a ruler of the 
6th-7th century, who may have taken the title of ‘‘Mahen- 
draditya'", possibly Kumaragupta of the Bhitari seal. In the 
absence of my coin of this type bearing the legend ^‘Sri 
Mahendraditya’* in the box-headed characters of the 5th 
century, we could not definitely ascribe this coin-type to 
Kumaragupta I. The present find contains the coins of the 
early variety of the type, which are coming to light for 
the first time, and which can be taken as the issues of 
Kumaragupta I, who may have issued them towards the 
middle of the 5th century for circulation in the Dakshina- 
Kosala province. We know that Mahendraditya was the 
title of Kumaragupta I and coins of this variety bear the 
legend in the characters of the 5th century A. D. We 
can therefore ascribe these pieces to him. 

The coins of the second variety appear to have been 
in circulation in the 5th and 6th century A.D, They mutt 
have continued to be minted for over a period of 150 years. 
The specimens of the first group must have been current 
along with the coins of Prasannamatra. The later specimens 
may be taken as the currency of Tivaradeva and his 
successors, whose other coins are so far not known. 

Prin. Mirashi in his article on the gold coins of the 
three Nala kings has shown that they resemble in many 
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respects the silver coin of Prasannamatra, published by 
Pandit L. P. Pandeya, and the Lucknow Museum piece 
bearing the legend *‘Sri Mahendraditya”. As the provenance 
of that piece was not known, the type could not be 
assigned to any particular area. Now as we know that 
the present coins have been found in Chhattisgarh, we can 
assign it to that area. We have seen that this coin-type 
was current in Chhattisgarh for a fairly long period. 
Its influence is clearly seen on the issues of Prasanna- 
matra and the three Nala kings. Prasannamatra imitated 
for his coinage the type which Kumaragupta I had first intro- 
duced on his thin gold issues. 

The find is interesting as it contains the specimens of 
the hitherto unknown variety of the type of Kumaragupta Ps 
thin gold coins. It is important as it throws a new light 
on the history of the coinage of Dakshina-Kosala or 
Chhattisgarh. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 

There is a cleavage of opinion as to whether the coins 
or tokens discussed in this paper were issued by Kumara- 
gupta I or by some other ruler, either belonging to the 
Gupta or some other dynasty. I think that under the 
present circumstances it is difficult to arrive at any definite 
conclusion on the point. The following considerations would 
suggest that the pieces were issued by the Gupta emperor 
Kumaragupta I : — 

1. The palaeography of the coins shows that they were 
issued in the 5th century A. D. We know of no other king 
in any other dynasty in southern Kosala or Central India or 
C.P. who bore this name, who could have issued these coins. 
King Mahendraditya of South Kosala, defeated by Samudra- 
gupta, would be too early for this type. 

2. In the Gupta dynasty, there were two and perhaps 
three Kumaraguptas. But later Gupta kings generally con- 
tented themselves with a slavish imitation of the Archer 
type ; they did not venture on any numismatic innovations. 
Kumlragupta I, on the other hand, introduced a large number 
of absolutely new types, as is now shown by the coins of 
the Bayana hoard. He may therefore well have issued the 
present type as well. 

3. The type is an imitation of the device occurring on 
one of the copper coins of Chandragupta II, where we have 
the reverse field divided into two parts, the lower 
part being occupied by the legend giving the name of the 
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king and the upper part showing Garuda with outstretched 
wings, as we find on the present series of coins, see B.M.C, 
G.D., PI. XI. 1-9. 

4. The Nala kings Varaharaja, Bhavadatta and Artha- 
pati, who flourished in South Kosala at about the middle of 
the 5th century, are known to have copied this type, only 
substituting Bull, the emblem o< their dynasty for Garuda, 
which was the emblem of the Guptas. So far no contem- 
poraries of the Guptas are known to have issued any gold 
currency of their own. It is unlikely that the Nala mint 
masters could have shown the capacity to evolve this type 
independently. It is more probable that Kumaragupta I 
had first issued the type and that it was later imitated by 
the Nalas. 

The above arguments however are not conclusive. Thus 
as to No. 1, it may be observed that Mahendraditya is not an 
unusual name and some king or kings of other dynasties also 
may have adopted it. As to No. 3, it may be pointed out that 
Gupta types have been imitated by the Huna kings for their 
silver and copper issues ; and so the mere occurrence of the 
Gupta device need not be taken as a conclusive proof of the 
coin being issued by a Gupta emperor. As to No. 4, it may 
be pointed out that the Nala kings may themselves have 
borrowed the type from the kings of Sarabhapura, one of 
whom Prasannamatra is also known to have issued a coin of 
this type. Prasannamatra may not have been the only king 
of the dynasty to issue coins ; others also may have done the 
same. As to No. 2, it may be pointed out that though it is unlike- 
ly that Kumaragupta II or III could have issued these coins, 
it seems improbable that Kumaragupta I could have issued 
them, though he is famous for the originality of his coin 
types. The following arguments may be adduced in support 
of this view : — 

1. The Gupta gold coinage has some definite charac- 
teristics ; no king is known to have issued a type weighing 
less than 100 grains, or having a blank on one side. It is 
therefore unlikely that the coins of the present type, 
which weigh only about 20 grains and are blank on one side, 
could have been issued by any Gupta emperor. 

2. Supposing that Kumaragupta I had issued these 
coins, it is rather difficult to explain why their coin typ^ 
should not have been continued by his successors. The\ 
were hard hit by the Huna invasions and other troubles and 
were driven to issue a currency, heavily adulterated. Had 
Kumaragupta I already issued these light gold pieces, tluv 
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would have certainly not failed to follow his example in 
order to tide over their financial difficulties. 

3. The types of Gupta silver coinage were often local ; 
the Guruda reverse was not current in the home provinces 
or the Fan-tail peacock reverse in the western provinces. 
But the types of the gold coinage were not local ; they 
were current throughout the empire. It is therefore difficult 
to understand that if Kumaragupta I had really issued the 
present type, why its specimens should not be found else- 
where in the Gupta empire. In the Bayana hoard, we 
have found about 600 coins of Kumaragupta I ; they disclose 
many new types, but no specimen of the present type is 
known. It is difficult to understand that the unknown 
owner of the Bayana hoard, who seems to have taken care 
to include almost all known types of the Gupta gold 
coins, should not have collected and kept at least some 
of this type. In the Bharsar hoard found in Benares 
district there were 160 gold coins ; a large number of them 
belonged to Kumaragupta I, Skandagupta and Prakasaditya. 
But the hoard did not have a single coin of the present type. 
The^ hoards found at Huglili, Tanda (U. P.) and Mirzapur 
(U.P.) also contained coins of Kumaragupta I, but none 
of them was of the present type ; B.ikT. (7.^.1)., pp. cxxvi ff. 

4. It is now definite that the present type was 
confined to south Kosala, and there is no sufficient evidence 
to prove that this province was included in the empire 
directly administered by Kumaragupta I. Samudragupta 
had defeated its king but had reinstated him. 

5. If, therefore, we suppose that these coins were issued 
by Kumaragupta I, the present evidence would tend to 
suggest that they were current only in south Kofala, which 
was not included in his kimlom, and were altogether 
unknown in the provinces directly governed by him. This 
would look improbable. 

6. The present type bears the closest resemblance to 
the silver coin of Prasannamatra, published by Mr. Pande 
in the Proceedings of the 6th {Lahore) Session of the Oriental 
Conference, pp. 466 ff. It is no doubt in silver, but it has 
Garuda in the upper half as on the present coins. Mn 
Pande’s view that the main emblem on this coin may be 
either Garuda or Lakshnu is untenable ; it is decidedly 
Guruda as on the present coin. Further, as on the present 
coins, on the coin of Prasannamatra there is a Sankha or 
conch on one side and chakra or discus on the other. No 
doubt, Prasannamatra’s coin has no crescent and sun as on 
the present coins, but that is a minor variation. 
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All things considered I am at present inclined to think 
that the present coins were not issued by any Gupta emperor, 
but were the issues of some ruler in Mnhakosala, who had 
adopted the biruda of Maheiidraditya. It is not improbable 
that he may have borrowed the device from the Gupta 
coinage. But this also is not quite certain. The device 
was confined to the very scarce copper coinage of Chandra- 
gupta II. Copper coins do not travel long and it may well 
be doubted whether the above copper coins of Chandragupta 
had ever been known to the residents or rulers of South 
Kosala. The seals on the plates of the house of Prnsanna- 
matra were like the present coin type divided into two parts, 
the upper one having a Garuda or GajalakshmT, and the 
lower one the name of the issuer. It is quite possible 
that the idea of the division of the field into two such 
parts may have occurred independently to the Guptas and 
the rulers of South Kosala. 

I do not think it possible to agree with Mr. Rode in 
thinking that the coins of this hoard can be sub-divided 
into two vaiieties, the first one I)eing issued by Kumara' 
gupta I and the second by kings of South Kosala, 
who ruled in the 5lh and the bth centuries. I do not think 
that the Garucla on the first variety looks like a winged 
lion, as maintained by Mr. Rode. The palaeographical 
difference between this variety and the second one is not so 
striking as to justify their ascription to a period about 100 
years later. Further, palseography in the case of coins is 
rather an inconclusive argument, when the difference is only 
of about a hundred years. There is not sufficient evidence 
to show why the coins of Mahendraditya should have been 
blindly copied by a number of kings of Kosala, without even 
a change of name. No gold type of any famous Gupta 
emperors like Samudragupta or Chandragupta II is known 
to have been mechanically copied by the rulers of any later 
house for a number of generations without even introducing 
the names of the issuers. It is no doubt true that the conch 
in the first variety is opening to left and that on the other 
varieties is opening on the right. But such a variation is 
possible on the sub-varieties of one and the same ruler as 
well. It is true that in Indian numismatics £ome coin types 
like those of Samantadeva were no doubt mechanically 
copied by succeeding kings. But the present type does not 
appear to me to be belonging to that rare category. 



SOME GOLD COINS OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 
By Moreshwar G. Dikshit, Ph. D., 

Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. 

The five gol d coins, published in this paper, are from 
the coin cabinet of Rao Raje Vasudev Atmaram Deshprabhu, 
of Pedne, near Goa ; they were found by him while doing 
some repairs to a temple in that place. At my request, Mr. 
Deshprnbhu kindly supplied me with lac impressions of 
these^ and I am indebted to him for kindly allowing me to 
publish them here. 

(1) A COIN OF JAYAKESIN II 
Ske, *8" ; weight, 89 grains. 

Obv : Within a circle of dots near the margin. Lion 
facing left with one of his front legs upraised. 
On the left legend in old Kannada characters, 
Angira. 

Rev : Within a circle of dots, legend in NSgarl 
characters : — 

1 . 

:l. 

i. 

6. stpirfl: 

PI X, 3 

The fabric of the coin is the same as that of the other 
coins of this ruler published before. It differs from them 
in having the cyclic year Angira on the obverse. Hitherto 
his coins struck in the years Pramoda® and Vijaya® only 
were known. This coin therefore is a new variety. 

1. As the coins could not be sent out of the Portugese territory on 
account of the Customs regulations, impressions from these were taken on 
lac, treating each coin as if it were a signet ring and impressing it on hot 
sealing wax. Plaster casts from those were made at Poona and used for 
illustrations. 

2. Elliot, Coins of Sovthern India, Plato II, No. 71. 

3. Moraes, Plate 61. On PI, 60 in this book a coin 

is ascribed to Jayake^in II, which however belongs to Sivachitta. See G. H. 
Khare,* 'Numismatic Notes”, BISMQ, Vol. XIX, p. 162. The cyclic year on 
this coin appears to be a jumbled spelling of which is written as 

^ ^ ( 5 ) name of ? 
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(2) A COIN OF SOYIDEVA (?) 

Size, •8*' ; weight, 62 grains 

Obv : Within a dotte<l border, lion facing lef): as pn 

No. 1 above. 

NSgar! legend to left, ^ 

Rev : Within a circle of dots, Nagari legend, 

1 . 

Q. 

3 . 

4. 

PI. X, 4 

This coin is somewhat worn and the reading is not alto- 
gether free from donbt. Its fabric however is similar to 
another coin of Soyidcva, published by Elliet.’ The cyclic 
year, which appears to be different, is written in old 
Kannada characters and not in Nagari. 

(3) UNIDENTIFIED COINS OF THE LATER 
KADAMBAS 

Size, *45" ; weight, 45 grains. 

Obv ; Lion walking to left, with a flag-staff and 
flowing banner in front. 

Rev : Within a dotted border, symbol at the top 
and legend in Nagari characters : — 

1 . w) »I^- 

2. PI- X. 7 
No. 4. 

Sue, -43" ; weight, 43 grains. 

Obv : Lion stan-Mng left in front of a temple 
with tall spire. 

Rev : Same as on No. 3. P|. X, 5 

„ No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Size, -45" ; weight, 43 grains 

Obv ; Lion standing left in front of a Chhatra 
with staff. 

Rev : Same as on No. 3. P|. X 6 

Though the name of the king or the dynasty does not 
occur on any of the three coins, their provenance and the 
title on the reverse makes it certain that they belong to one 
of the later Kadamba kings of Goa ; exact attribution 
however is uncertain at present. The title Maiaharamari 
was first used by JayakeSin to mark his victory over the 


1. Elliot, op. ek., Plate U, No. 69. 
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Malavas and has been adopted subsequently by his 
successors. 

Prof. G. M. Moraes has published another coin^ of this 
series, where the Lion has in front of him triangular objects 
at either ends of a stick which has been described as an 
anhusa (goad). 

The Chhatfa and the banner appearing in front of the 
Lion indicate sovereignty and the temple in case of coin 
Np. 5 probably represents the shrine of Sapta-kotisvara, of 
whom all the Kadamba kings of Goa were great devotees. 


L lioraeii, op, ok,, Plate 53. 



KASRAWAD HOARD OF SILVER 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

By D. B. Diskalkar, M.A., Indore. 

There are thirty-six silver punch -marked coins in the 
Indore Museum. Twenty-nine of them are said to have 
been found in the excavations at Kasrawad near Maheshvar in 
the Indore State during 1936-38 and seven of them were 
transferred from the Hurar Jawahirkhana Indore to t^^e 
Museum, in 1939. It is not known when and where the 
punch-marked coins in the Huzur Jawahirkhana were found. 
Unfortunately, there is no record to enable us to distinguish 
the two collections, and they have been intermingled now. 
It is, therefore, not possible to be definite about the 
provenance of any particular coin in this collection. But 
as a majority of these thirty-six coins were found in the 
excavations at Kasrawad, which have also yielded a number 
of punch-marked copper coins, uninscribed cast copper coins 
and ‘Ujjain’ copper coins, as also many Buddhist antiquities, 
definitely assignable to the third or second century B. C.^ 
they possess both chronological and geographical importance. 

Out of the thirty-six coins, one coin is indistinct. The 
remaining coins, though worn out by use, can well be 
deciphered. But some of the coins, which are of baser 
silver, are in an excellent state. Except four coins which 
are round, they are all square or rectangular. 

A close examination of the punch-marked coins, especial- 
ly when a number of them belong to one variety, is helpful 
in many ways. It seems that one coin is rarely like another 
and ^hffers from the others iii points of thinness, weight, 
form and size of the symbols and even in the quality of 
silver. The minute variants of the symbols of the Sun and 
the shadaranhakra are already well known. But some other 
symbols on the obverse, if minutely observed, also show 
slight variations. The human figure or Naigame^a, for 
instance, apparently with the goat (?) head and holding; 

1. It is now found that the coppf^r coin of Vijayamagha reponoM 
to be found in the Kasrawad excavations (J, N» S, Vol. VIII, p* 
was brought from Kosam and intermingled with the copper coins found in 
the excavations at Kasrawad and kept in the Museum. The difficulty a* 
to how to account for the existence of a* coin of Vijayamagha in tb® 
^srawad hoard of ^XJjjain* coins, which was somehow explained by 
in a back number of this JournoZ, (Vol. VIII p. 00^, is now removed c»n'l 
the Kasrawad hoard can definitely be assigned to the 2nd cent. B. C. 
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a cudgel in the left hand, is of different sizes and forms. 
The symbols on the reverse however do not show any 
variations. 

The second point to be noted is that though on some 
coins the five symbols on the obverse are distinctly and 
separately punched, in majority of cases there is an over- 
lapping of adjacent symbols, which consequently become 
partly indistinct. This however sometimes enables us to 
know the order of the punching of the symbols on the 
particular coin. The symbols of the Sun and the Shadaroehakra 
are, with rare exceptions, usually found on each coin in 
our hoard. One may be therefore inclined to assume 
that they must have been punched before the rest. It is 
however found that they are sometimes punched later and 
on other symbols. So, not only do we find the Homo sign 
punched on the Sun and the Shadaraehakra, PI, iXf> 4 > 5* and 
the Dog on the Sun (Pl. IX A, 6). but we find that the Sun was 
punched on Elephant and the Crescented hill (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4) 
PI, IXA, 1 and the Shadaraehakra was punched on the Mountain 
(No. 6), on Tree (No. 25), and on Elephant (No. 35) 
PI. iXA, 10 - This adds to the difficulty of fixing the order of 
the five symbols in a particular variety. But still the order 
of succession of the five symbols can best be settled by 
examining carefully a very large number of coins of a 
particular variety in different boards, e. g. 337 coins in the 
Rairh hoard corresponding to Class 2, gr. II, var. 2 of 
B. M. 0. A. 1. 

The third point to be noted is that the difference in 
weight even in the coins of the same variety cannot be 
attributed either to the wear and use or to the different 
denominations. We know that the punches were first 
punched into a silver plate, not of uniform thickness or 
of the same touch of silver and afterwards the required 
pieces, expected to weigh near about the standard weight, 
were roughly cut out of the plate by scissors. As a 
result of this, very often the piece cut out could preserve 
only parts of the symbols. Secondly, while cutting out 
the piece, it was not possible to be quite accurate about 
the weight of the pieces. It seems therefore that the 
people in those days were not very particular, if a piece 
weighed slightly more or less than the standard weight. 
But if the weight was considerably more than the required 
weight, a portion of the corner of the piece was cut. 
The bankers might have been doing the business of testing 
the silver and calculating the weight of the coin, as was 
wpto recent times being done when they had to deal with 
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coins of different Indian States. It seems that in the 
days when the punch-marked coins were in circulation, 
it was the policy of the State, Imperial or Provincial, 
not to interfere with the banking business of the people. 
This would explain the slight difference in weight between 
different pieces of the same variety, which are equally 
well preserved and do not show any perceptible difference 
of wear and use. We know that the coins of class II, 
group X variety b, for instance of the Patraha hoard* 
vary in weight between 46*6 and 53 grains, having the 
difference of 5*4 grains. Similarly, the ten coins of one 
variety in the present hoard vary in weight between 
54 and 48 grains and nine coins of another variety vary 
in weight between 52 and 48 grains. This difference in 
weight is so much that it cannot be attributed to the 
wear and use, as suggested by Mr. Parmeshvarilal Gupta*, 
as the good conrlition of most of the coins shows. This 
difference in weight is again so little that it cannot be 
explained by the theory that the pieces concerned 
belong to different denominations, as suggested by Mr. S. N. 
Chakravarti*. But it is not to be supposed that different 
denominations of the punch-marked coins did not exist. 
Some copper punch-marked coins with identical symbols arc 
found, which weigh 58*37 and 30 grains. Such a difference 
cannot but be due to different denominations. Similarly 
silver punch marked coiius weighing about 25 grains are 
obviously half kdrshapanas^. Silver punch-marked coins also 
were therefore of different denominations. But the question 
requires to be studied more carefully, especially by the exami- 
nation of a number of coins of one variety. 

The fourth point to be noticed is that the quality of 
the metal is not always the same even in the same variety 
of the type of coins. There are some coins in the present 
collection in the lot of ten (Nos. to 18), which arc 
apparently of impure silver. Curiously enough, these coins 
as far as the metal is concerned, closely resemble some 
coins in the other lot of nine coins which are of a different 
variety (Nos. 25 to 33). Can it not be supposed from 
this that these two varieties belonged to Malwa ? 

The mystery of the symbols is still unsolved. If they 
were put by bankers, should there be only five symbols on 
the coins issued by thousands of bankers trading through- 
out the country, when communications were very difficult 

1. Memoirs of the A, 8, /. No. 62 p. 41. 

2. J. N. 8. 1. Vol. VIII. p. 120. 

S. J. B. B. B. A. 8- N. S., XX. p. 84. 

4. B.A/.O.A/. pp.4-7. 
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and monarchies were many ? Who laid down this conven- 
tion ? If the punch-marked pieces carried the metal value 
only, where was the necessity of the symbols ? All such 
questions require careful consideration. 

I now proceed to describe the coins. 

Variety 1 ; coins Nos. 1, 2, 3. No. 2 is Pi. IX A> i. 

Size' : 6", -5", Weight : 48 50, 49J grains. 

The obverse symbols are, Sun, Shadmwhakra, Crescented 
three arched hill, Elephant and Dog, and on the reverse 
Crescented three arched hill. Two varieties of the symbol 
of the Sun arc found in this collection, one having the 
central portion as a solid circle and the other having a 
dot within a circle. The symbol of the Shadiraehakra has 
similarly two forms at the central portion. It is also seen 
that if the form of the Sun is solid, that of the Shadurachakra 
is also the same. Three varieties of the symbol of Shadara- 
chakra are found on the coins in this collection, the most 
common one having in addition to the usual three arrow 
heads, three taurines. But sometimes the three hollow 
Ovals (coins Nos. 4, 9, 34) and sometimes three Ovals con- 
taining very small taurines inside (coin No. 8) are found. 
Since a very large number of symbols are found on the punch 
marked coins, and one symbol again has many varieties, it 
may be suggested that time has now come for the numis- 
matists interested in the punch-marked coinage to sit to- 
gether and prepare an authoritative list of the various 
symbols punched on the coin for easy reference to the 
students of the subject. 

Variety^ 2 ; coins Nos. 4, 5, 0. 

Size : -7", -7", -O'Y'. Weight : 48, 52, 50 grains. 

These coins have the same symbols on the obverse 
and the reverse but the last coin has the additional 
i^ymbol of triskelis in a circle. 

Variety^ 3 ; coin No. 7. Pi. IX A, a. 

Size : 7^", weight : 47^ grains. 

This coin has on the obverse and reverse the same 
symbols as the above coin No. 1, except that in the case of 
the fourth symbol on the obverse, there is on our coin a, Bull 
instead of an Elephant. The Bull is facing left, which is 
unusual. The present coin therefore presents a new variety 
which may be placed after B. M. C. Class I, var. d. 

1. As tho sizes are irregular, only the maximum length is given. 

2. Same as B. M, C. A, T, Cl. I gr. I B but with diifetont reverse. 

_ 3. Of. B, M. (7. A. J. Cl. 2, gr. II, var. a, Patraha hoard II, ii. a. 

'^^rgaprasod, pi. XVni, No. 10. 
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Variety 4 ; coin No. 8. 

Size : *5^ Weight : 43 grains. 

This coin has on the obverse Sun, ShadaraeJiakray Crescented 
three-arched hill, Peacock on mountain, and Steel-yard, 
and on the reverse, Peacock on mountain. Although we 
have only one coin of this variety, it is very extensively 
represented in the Rairh (Jaipur State) hoard, where out 
of the total of 3075 coins, as many as 337 pieces of this 
variety were found. 

Variety 5 ; coin No. 9. PI. IX A, 3. 

Size : *7". Weight : 48 grains. 

This coin in all respects is like the preceding coin and 
like the coins of this type in the hoards noted above. But 
the Steel yard on this coin is facing right, whereas that on 
the previous coin and on the other coins, it is facing left. 
My attention was drawn to this minute difference by Mr. 
P. L. Gupta, who has also pointed out that the variety of 
this symbol is known only from the Patraha hoard. Though 
the steel yard of this type is illustrated by Pt. Durga 
Prasad as symbol No. 114, no coin with it is so far illustrated. 

Variety^ 6; coins Nos. 10-19. PI. IXA, 4 is No. 15 and 
PI. IXA, 5- is No. 19. PI. IX A, 4, 5 

Sizes : -7", -5", -6", -5", -5", 6", •5|^ -5", *6", -6^ 

Weights : 54, 52, 52, 51, 50, 49, 49, 48, 48, 49 grains. 

These ten coins have on the obverse Sun, ShadarachaJcra, 
Caduceus, Crescented hill and Homo sign and on the reverse' 
Caduceus. 

The symbol of Caduceus is always shown with three 
circles touching each other on the coins in this collection. 
The human figure which seems to have a goat's head and a 
cudgel may represent the god NalgamtU^, Mr. Allan has 
however identified the figure as Kartikeya. Mr. P. L. 
Gupta has suggested that this variety, owing to the presence 
of the symbol of the human figure, which is also found on 
‘Ujjain’ copper coins (ff. M. 0, P. 248), may be attributed 
geographically to Central India, more especially because 
no coin of this variety is found elsewhere in India. 

Variety 7 ; coin No. 20. 

Size : *5*^. Weight : 50 grains. 

This coin has on its obverse all the symbols as the 
preceding ones, but has on its reverse the symbols oHwo 

1. B.Jf.C. A/.Cl. 2,gr. III. 

[2. The peculiar head xnay be due to a crude and unsaoceeaful eHbrt 
to fhow the Hieha on the head. A, 8, 
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Triskelis in addition to the symbol of Caduceus. It has 
therefore to be taken as a new variety which may be put 
between B. M. C. Class 2, group III, vars. f & g, S. M. C\ A. J, 
pp. 29, 30. 

Variety^ 8 ; coin No. 21. 

Round ; size : '5". Weight : 52 grains. 

This is n small round coin. It has on the obverse 
Sun Skadar achakra, a Jackal looking up at a tree in railing, a 
sitting Bull with two lish and a Dot surrounded by four 
taurines, and on the reverse a symbol similar to the last one 
with a dot surrounded by four taurines. The symbols are 
considerably overlapping. 

Variety* 9 ; coin No. 22. 

Round ; size : *6". Weight : 46 grains. 

This coin having on the obverse Sun, Shadaraohakrat 
Three-arched crescented hill, a peculiar symbol in a square 
resembling a liaystack on posts (S. if. (7. Intro, p. xxxv Sec- 
tion 36, No. 4) and a Tree in railing with five taurines around 
it (B. if 0. Intro, p. xxxiii. Section 32 No, 2) and on the 

reverse a Knob surrounded by taurines (B. if. (7. Intro, p. 59). 

• 

Mr. P. L. Gupta suggests that the fifth symbol is a 
female figure over a railing with two taurines on each side, 
and we find on a coin in the Rairh hoard (PI, XXIXA, last 
var.) 

rariety 10 ; coin No. 23. 

Round ; size : ’7", weight : 52 grains. PI. |X A, 6 

This coin having on the obverse the Sun, Shadaraohdkra, 
a Knob surrounded by taurines. Three-domed symbol, the 
central dome being taller, and a Dog seizing a hare* 
and Oil the reverse Tree within railing and a Star 
resembles class 2, group VII, var. k of the B. M, 0, (p. 50), 
or Durga Prasad’s coin illustrated in Numi»matie Supplement 
No. XLV pi. 17, 00. But the symbol of Shaduraohakra is 
differently shown on the latter*. The symbols on the reverse 
of the coins in the BMC A. /. arc indistinct, while those 
of Durga Prasad’s coin are Leaf, Square with dots inside and 
an Elephant. Our coin has on the reverse a Tree within 

1, Cf. B. M, (h A. T.,v\ 2 K*’- IV, var. ra; Patraha hoard II, VI, 0. 

2. Cf. R. M. a. A, I„ cl. 2, gr. IV-var. a 

.3. A copper coin of the Ujjain type found at Kaarawad has an 
exactly aimilar symbol of a dog sBiAing a hare. See J, N, S. /. Vol, VIII. 
pl. VI-S. 

[4. In the Introduction at p. Ixiii, Mr. Allan corrects the symbol on 
this type as given at p. 60 of the Catalogue. It is the usual symbol with three 
arrow heads and three taurines. A. A. \ 
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railing and a Star. Onr coin is round, unlike Durga Prasad’s, 
which is rectangular. It may also be mentioned that on the 
reverse of our coin a faint Sun mark is also visible, but it is 
not regularly punched. 

Variety 11 ; coin No. 24. 

Si;(:e : *6" ; weight : 47 grains. 

This coin having on the obverse Sun, Sliudurachakra^^ 
Raised grain store, Three in railing and Two fish with a 
spear head between them, and on the reverse a tree, 
resembles class 2 group X var. b of B, M. 0. A, 1,, (p, 55, 
pi. XLII, 25), No. 40 pi. XII of Durga Prasad and Il-XII-f 
of the Patraha hoard. But the tree on the obverse of our 
coin is within railing, while that in the fi. M 0. A. L variety 
is without it. Secondly in the B. M, (7. A L variety there 
are two symbols on the reverse, viz. Tree within railing and a 
flat W-like symbol (ff. HL C. A 7. p. xxxviii), while on our 
coin there are only three dots on the reverse, probably 
representing a leaf of a tree. Four coins of this type found 
in the Bahai hoard (Bombay Presidency) are noticed by S. N. 
Chakravarti in his group B class XI and group C class III 
(/. J5. B. R S. Vol. 20, p. 86). 

FanVy 12, coins Nos. 25-33. Nos. 27 and33arePI, IXA, 7, 8, 

Size : -7^', *0", -5^', -Sf', 5^", -6^", -5", -5^", -5". 

Weight : 50, 52J, 50, 50, 48, 49, 49, 49, 49J grains. 

These nine coins having on the obverse Sun, %adara- 
chakra] Tree-branch, Dhvaja with a hollow^ centre and a 
Rectangular enclosure containing a Svastika and on the 
reverse, Triskeles and Dumbell. This variety is like B. M. C. 
class2, group XI var. c (p. 56, pi. VI-22) and Durga Prasad No. 
85 pi. XVI. But instead of the symbols of fish in the tank, 
there are symbols of a Svastika and a tan line in the so- 
called tank in all the nine coins in this collection. The 
type is more like Durga Prasad’s PI. 16, No. 85 in which 
only one Svastika is contained in the enclosure. Mr. P. L. 
Gupta informs me that this symbol containing in a rectan- 
gular enclosure a Svastika and a Taurine is found on u 
coin from Hinganghat^ in C. P. and on some coins in the 
coin cabinet of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares. 

The presence of a Svastika and a Taurine in a rectangulai 
enclosure leads us to suppose that what is called a tank 
may not be a regular tank, but only a square or rectan- 

1. This symbol is differeut from that on the other coins. 

2. Only one of the coins has a solid centre. 

[3. Tho B. Af. C. ooin is from Hinganghat and Mr. Gupta is probably 
referring to it. A, S. A,\ ^ 
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gular board on which emblems of fish or taurine or Svastika 
etc. are painted, sometimes independently or in combina- 
tion. See B. M 0, A. L p. 30L In one symbol (B. M. 0. p. 55) 
there is an arrow between two fish in a socket like enclo- 
sure. Another symbol {B.M.Oy p. xxxiii, pp. 52-3) has a moun- 
tain and dumbell combined with two fish in a rectangle 
B, A. S* Vol. 20, 1944, pi. 1-44). A third symbol (p. xxxxiii, 
p. 39) has a taurine and a dumbell in a rectangle. Some 
other symbols are seen in which taurines or hare or hay- 
stack are contained in a scpiare. In some of Babu Durga 
Prasad’s coins {Num, sup. XLV. pi. 16) fish in combination 
wth a bull is shown in a squaie. Such symbols other 
than fish dumbell cannot be expected to be in a tank. It is 
therefore better to name the symbol as a board painted with 
emblems like fish dumbell, etc, rather than a tank with fish. 
The symbol of a river with fish, so often found on tribal 
coins' is, of course, out of consideration. The presence of 
SvaMca emblems on the Kasrawad coins is significant. For 
we know that the Svastika w«s very commonly used on 
copper coins and potsherds found in the excavations 
at Kasrawad. 

Variety 13 ; coin. No. 34. 

Size ; round, *75" ; weight 31 grains. PI IX A, o 

This coin having on the obverse Sun, Shadarachahrai 
Elephant, Dhvaja with solid centre and with two taurines 
and Mountain with four taurines and on the reversCi 
various punches, one of them being a tree, is like 
B.M.C. class 6, group 1, var. h. (p. 63, pi. VIII-^1). 
Our coin is round and of thin and broad fabrication. 
Two coins of this variety are found in the Bahai hoard 
(A-iiM). . ■ ; 

Variety 14 1 coin No. 35. 

Size : •&", weight : 52 grains. PI. IX A> io« 

This coin has on the obverse Sun, Shafjarachakra^ 
Dhvaja with a solid centre and with two taurines, Bull on 
mountain and an Elephant. On the reverse there are three 
symbols, one being a hill and the other two being flowers,. It is 
like B.M.C. class 6, group II. var. e. (p,. 6 5) though Mr* 
Allan has identified the .bull only .and .has missed the hill 
portion thereoL This variety is well known, and Jsfomid 
in the Taxila, Eatraha,, Rairh and Bahai hoards. au4 feom 
Durga Prasad's collection*. 

1.' T am thanlcful to Dr. A. S. Altokar and P, L. Ckipta for 
kindly going through my article and making vakiahle ^Mggeationa X)f. 

aaadety to every statement made in article aoo^tod for 
publication in the Journal to be as faultless as possible is* Well kh'orwS.' 
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{At the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India held 
at J)dhi University on 

By Dr. N. P. Chakkavarti, 

Dircctor-Gcneral of Archajology in India. 

It gives me great pleasure to be associated with this 
distinguished gathering of Indian numismatists to-day and 
to inaugurate this annual session of the Numismatic Society 
of India. I recognise the special importance of your subject 
as occupying an important place in the field of Indian 
archaeology. Unfortunately it is not often appreciated 
that coins in gold, silver, copper and any other metal 
constitute the most authoritative, varied and interesting 
source of the history of a country. With the establishment 
of an agency to investigate and survey the ancient historical 
material of India in the latter half of the 19th century 
under the direction of Sir Alexander Cunningham, Indian 
archaeological material began to be assembled with astounding 
richness ; and a very important share of this material was 
in the form of the monetary issues of many dynasties and 
rulers that have ruled this land of ours. From about the 
6th century B. C. to the period of the East India Company, 
the flood of the numismatic material that was pouring in 
made every one realise at the very outset that the subject 
of numismatics vas destined to play a conspicuous role in 
the reconstruction of Indian history and therefore must be 
cultivated on firm scientific lines under the same accredited 
methods as applied to the other branches of archaeology. 

The realisation of this truth was responsible for the 
foundation of the Numismatic Society of India by early 
savants and historians ; and the small team of foundational 
members who assembled at Allahabad in 1910 to organise 
this body must have felt amply pleased that the sapling of the 
knowledge which they planted with such care has today 
grown into an important tree of which the fruits for the 
promotion of science of national history have been very 
valued. Speaking on behalf of the Department of Archaeology 
I can state with assurance that all the officers and workers 
of the Survey are one with you in appreciating the high 
value of this branch of knowledge and on behalf of the 
Pepartment I assure you its co-operation to the fullest 
extent. 
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There is no doubt that the Numismatic Society of India 
representing as it does the united voice of the many 
museums, archaeological departments and research workers 
in the country, have now reached a stage when we should 
not only take stock of its past achievements as to how much 
has been accomplished, but at the same time map out an 
even more glorious future. In this connection I would like 
to make three suggestions for your worthy consideration. 
Our first need is an exhaustive survey of the material that 
is deposited in the various coin cabinets*. This work of the 
exploratory character must be undertaken as being prelimi- 
nary to all subsequent research. It is known to many of us 
that hoards of coins and stray specimens have been pouring 
in every year and getting deposited in the public and private 
coin collections but as most of us realise, all this material 
has not been subjected so far to scientific examination in an 
exhaustive and comprehensive manner. As a notable instance 
of this truth, it may be pointed out how the worthy editor of 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society, Dr. A. S. Altekar, by 
careful scrutiny of the coin cabinet of tJie Allahabad Municipal 
Museum, was able to discover the coins of a number of new 
rulers of KausambI and surrounding regions and supplied 
important materials to fill up the so-called dark period of 
the Indian history after the break of the Kushana Empire. 
When I had been to Kashmir a few months buck, I found 
several big hoards of coins lying there for the last twenty- 
five or thirty years without being examined. One good 
thing is that the hoards have been kept intact and not 
distributed. I am pleased to be told that Dr. Altekar with 
his characteristic enthu^^iasm is carrying out his task ably, 
though single-handed, and vish that every one of us who 
IS connected with the custody of coins should be infected 
with the same enthusiasm for the recovery of new and 
unpublished coin material. 

The second suggestion that I would venture to make 
before you, is the publication of the Corporii of numismatic 
material relating to the important dynasties of India on the 
lines of work done elsewhere. You will admit that a stage 
has been reached in the progress of numismatic research of 
the country, where such work has become an urgent need and 
tnust be fulfilled. I am glad to know from your past deli- 
berations that the Society has already given thought to 


[1. It may bo pointed out that the Numismatic Society of India has 
undertaken this work since May 1948 and the collections in the Museums at 
Lucknow, Bombay, Gwalior and Nagpur have been already scrutinised. 
The results of this examination have been fruitful and will be SOOQ 
(^bliAed in this /oumo/. Ai S. A J 
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I humbly beg to suggest, besides the plates of coins, plates 
giving the facsimile of the Kliaroshthi, Brahml, Kushana, 
Pahlavi and Nagari legends occurring on the illustrated coins, 
just as J. de Morgan has done in his Manuel de Numu* 
matique Orientale, Paris 1923-1936. 

It is regrettable that very few Parsis have become 
members of the Numismatic Society of India, and that it 
is rather difficult to persuade others to do so. I think 
the reason for this seeming apathy is not far to seek. It 
is the lack of activity of the Society. Except the annual 
meeting, there is hardly another meeting in the whole j^’ear 
convened for the members in a centre like Bomba}, in 
which new finds of coins, fresh arrival of coins with dealers 
in coins and antiquities, and such other items can be discussed. 
Further, the coins, ancient and modern, are not so 
well exhibited in our different Museums that they can 
attract the curiosity and awaken intsrest in the visitors. 
Our Journal is per force too technical and deals rather 
exclusively with ancient Indian coinage, and therefore, it 
does not attract ordinary coin-collectors. Of course, 
Dr. Allekar, the Editor of our Journal, is at present 
experiencing difficulties with the paper quota and, therefore, 
cannot afford to waste paper on articles of popular 
interest. But wc rest assured that with the change of this 
abnormal situation, he will do the needful in this matter. 

I shall now give a survey of the Treasure-Trove finds 
made in different parts of India. 

[The address then referred to the new coins discovered 
in the excavations at Karhad in Bombay presidency and 
at Shishupalgarh in Orissa, and to the new coins found as 
Treasure-troves in the U. P. during 1945-7, an account about 
which has already been subsequently published in the last 
number of this Journal in the Editor’s paper on News and 
Notes, Vol. X, pp. 76 82]. 

Coins Dis('ovrred in the Hyderahad St^ite. 

The Hyderabad Museum received 882 silver and 13 IJ 
copper coins xinder the Treasure Trove Act, which arc 
being studied at present. Among these, there are some 
coins of the Golconda dynasty, bearing the Hijri date 10^)5. 
According to Mr, Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, the Curatoi 
of the Museum, the dates on these coins would justify 
their ascription to Abul Hasan Tana Saheb, the last ruler 

of Golconda. A hoard of 321 punch-marked coins was also 

found in the state. 

Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad writes to me that the 
n^int-name occurring on two coins of Muhammad Shah 
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1161 A. H.), which has been deciphered by Dr. Panna Lall 
as Taramati (/ Num. Soo. of India, Will Dec. 1946, pp. 175- 
176, PL XII, Nos. 5 and 6), has not yet been identified and 
could not be traced in the Imperial G-aiatteer of India. He 
mentions in this connection that Mr. Abdul Wali Khan, 
Keeper of the coins, Hyderabad Museum, has discovered 
a similar coin, while scrutinising a hoard of coins found at 
Pachod in the Shahgadh Jagir, Aurangabad District, which 
has the mint-name Baramati. This place has been identi- 
fied by him as a town of the same name in the Bhimthadi 
Taluq of Poona District, about 50 miles south-east ot 
Poona City.* According to the information supplied to 
him by the Collector of Poona Baramati boasts of an old 
dilapidated fortress, known as the “Kot” of Babuji Naik 
(Joshi), the reputed money-lender of the Peshwas built m 174.1. 
Thus a new name has been added to the list of Moghul 
Mints. 


Coins found in the Indore State. 

During the last three years small hoards of coins were 
recovered in the Indore State. They were mostly later 
Moghul coins of the early 19th century. 

Gold Coins of Sri Mahendradity\ 

On August 5th 1948, a hoard of 54 gold coins of the 
Gupta period was discovered at the village of Khnirtal in 
the Baloda Bazar Tahsil of the Raipur District, bearing 
the legend Sri Muhendradityi in the box-headed characters. 
R. B. Prayag Dayal of the Lucknow Museum has 
identified a coin of this hoard as a gold token of Kumrira- 
gupta I. Dr. S. S. Patwardhan, Curator of the Nagpur 
Museum, informs me further that this is the first find of 
gold pieces bearing the above legend to bo discovered in 
the Central Provinces and Berar, and that the find is 
interesting, because it has brought to light several varieties 
of the type for the first time. I have received in this 
connection a letter, dated 7-12-48, from Mr. L. P. Pandeya, 
Hoii. Secretary, Mahakosala Historical Society, in which he 
writes that these gold coins of the Khairtal hoard may 
safely be attributed to Maheudra, ruler of South Kosala, 
whose full name might have been Srt Mahendraditya. Mr. 
Pandeya quotes the Raipur BitlrUt Gazaatteer by A. E. 
Nelson, vol. A. p. 38 as follows : “Emperor Samudragupta 
directed his attention to the conquest of the south and the 

fl. Khwaja M. Ahmad’s pap r on this subject was published in April 
hJi9 in pp. 61-63 A.iS.A.j 
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kingdom of South Kosala, the old name of Chhatisgarh, wa;^ 
the first country he conquered . . . overthrowing its 

king Mdhonilra \ Mr. Pandeya refers to Kausihika J\Iahendra 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. He 
does not think it convincing to take these coins as tokens of 
Kumaragupta I on the basis of the identification of a piece 
of this type of coins by Mr. Prayag Dayal. He writes 
further that copper-plates in his possession are written in the 
box-headed script and that oa a silver coin in his cabinet, 
there is the legend Sri Prasannamdtra also in box-headed 
characters, and that the sons and grandsons of this 
Prasannamatra Mahapravararaja, MahAsudevaiaja and 
Mabajayaraja issued their grants from their capitals. 
Mr. R. G. Gyani, whom 1 have consulted in this matter, 
agrees with Mr. Pandeya in taking this Mahendra occuriing 
on the gold coins of Khairtal as the king of South Kosala.* 

Coins discovered in Assam in 1947-48. 

Mr. P. D. Chaudhuiy, Curator of the Assam Provincial 
Museum, informs me that the following coins were found in 
the province in the year 1947-48. A square silver coin of 
Akbar, on which the date and the mmt were missing, was 
found at Jorhat in Assam. It was received for the Museiini 
through the courtesy of Sayed Sliams-ul-Huda, Assistant 
Inspector of Moslem Education, Assam. Further, three gold 
and five silver coins were found at Demow Rover, Mojan 
Tea Estate. They were received for the Museum throngli 
the Manager of the Estate. The silver coins were of tlie 
later Moghuls : one coin of Shah Alam , mint Arkat, dated 
the 4th regnal year, i.e. 1123 A.H., four coins of Muhammad 
Shah one being; of mint Surat, dated the 6th regaal year, two 
of mint Arkat, dated the 24th and 26th regnal year, and one 
with mint missing, dated the 23rd regnal year. One of the 
above-mentioned gold pieces was struck by Gauri Simha an 1 
the other two by Lakshmi Simha, two well known Ahom 
kings of Assam. One coin of Lakshmi Simha is dated Sake 
1692 ; on the other the date is missing, whereas that of Gann 
Simha bears the date Sake 1707. 

Chinese coins discovered in the Raigarh DisTKiCi 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Curator of the Central Asnn 
Antiquities Museum, New Delhi, informs me that tluet; 
Chinese coins were recently found at Balpur in Raijjaih 
District of C. P. He thinks that they belong to the lllh-L^tb 

[1. Mr. V. P. Node’s paper on this hoard and my observations np*’’ 
appear in this number on pp. 139 J 
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century A. D. and may be treated as evidence of trade 
relations between India and China in the middle ages. 

Coins discovered in the Madras Presidency 

In the course of 1948, the following coins of interest 
were added to the Government Museum, Egmore, Madras t 
68 silver punch-maiked coins found as Treasure-trove in 
the Dharampur Taluk of Coimbatoie District, and one gold 
single- 5 tr^mi pagoda coin issued by the East India Company, 
found as Treasure-trove in the Tirukkoilur Taluk of South 
Arcot District. 

Latest Acquisitions of the Prince of Wales Museum. 

The coin cabinet of the Prince of Wales Museum 
lb enriched by the following three rare coins purchased 
recently : A unique gold coin of Mahmud Shah, nephew of 
Damgban Shah, one of the Sultans of Ma’bar, dated 746 
A. H. ; one rare copper coin of Bhumaka, Kshaharata ruler 
of Saurashtiu. There exists only one type of this coin in the 
Biitish Museum. Mr, Singhal will read a note on these coins 
in this meeting. The third is a rather rare silver coin of 
Habibullali II of Afghanistan, better known as Bacha Saqo, 
who usurped the Afghan throne in 1929. 

Treasure-Trove Finds in Bombay Presidency. 

In a hoard of 34 gold coins discovered at Targod Hill, 
Taluka Siddhapur, Kanara District, with the exception of 
a coin of Tipu Sultan of Mvsore, all the rest were of 
\ iiayanagar. 

A rare silver com of Kanmbux, minted at Toragal, 
^vas found in a hoard of 262 silver coins discovered at 
Rahimatpur of the Satara District. All other coins of this 
hoard were struck by later Moghul Emperors, from Shahjehan 
to Ahmad Shah. 

Two hoards of copper coins were discovered in Bombay 
Presidency ; one of these contained 290 pieces, of which 43 were 
struck by Firu 2 Shah Taghlaq, and the rest were issued by 
TIoshangshah of Malwa. 1 he other hoard was found in the 
Hoshangabad District and contained 25 coins of Akbar. - 

Rare coins of Huvishka from U. P-. 

Mr. M. M. Nagar, Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
i^dorms me that a hoard of 110 copper coins *of the Imperial 
jKushanas Was found at the village of Bhidwal^ Azarn^adlj 
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District, among which there were some rare coins of Huvishka 
holding bow and arrow, and a new type on which the deity 
could not be identified. 

New Acquisitions of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 

Mr. M, M. Nagar, Curator of the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, informs me that the following rare coins have 
been acquired for the Museum: (1) A copper coin of 
Sri Rudra, who is referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta, found in Kosambi, District Allaha- 
bad ; (2) two new coins of Jayamagha also from Kosambi ; (3) 
a gold coin of Huvishka, bearing on the obverse bust of 
the king wearing an Indian Pagdi and on the reverse, 
four-armed Oesho or l§iva ; this type is new and so far 
unknown ; (4) a gold quarter Mohur of Humayun, so far 
unknown ; (5) A gold coin of Aurang/eb- -Alamgir from the 
unknown mint of Bliakkar ; (6) a gold coin of Shah Alam 
Bahadur of Multan Mint. This is the second specimen of 
this coin ; one is known to be in the collection of Sir John 
Stanley. 

Notes on these six and other three coins mentioned I)y 
me above will be published by Mr. Nngar in the J, Num, Soc. 
of India* 

Prom the brief survey of the new discoveries of stray 
coins and coin-hoards, you must ha^e judged their impor* 
tance and historical value.^ With this in view, I appeal to 
you, members and friends of the Numismatic Society of 
India, to be always on your alert on spotting the piovenance 
of the coins offered to you for sale as to whether they 
come from a treasure-trove find or from a collection about 
to be dispersed, and above all from saving them from the 
melting pot. Colonel Allotte de la Fuye, tne leading French 
numismatist and orientalist, used to buy the whole lot of 
coins of treasure-trove finds, e. g. the coins of Elymais, fron. 
the study of which he could systematically classify the 
coins of different kings and write a memoir on the Kings of 
Elymais. Similarly, the 178 coins of Tabaristan, which I 
purchased in 1934 in Teheran, led me to study all coins of 
this little known series existing in ten great museums of 
Europe and in private collections in Iran and India and 
publish the result of this study in Ooim of JaharUtan in 1938. 

Mr. R.G. Gyani has recently come across a very interest- 
ing Persian manuscript, consisting only of about two dozen 
folios, in the library of the Kalabhavan of Benares. It has 
9 P the fiydeaf the title h e. <^Unrivallcd 
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History — A Memoir on Coins” The last page has a colophon 
in Urdu giving the date of the manuscript and the name 
of the author of the memoir, but not the name of the copyist 
himself. The manuscript contains short descriptions of 
ancient Indian coins of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
dynasties. Instead of the illustrations of coins by means 
of their exact drawings the author has written the legends 
of their obverse and reverse in the spaces enclosed by 
linear circles. The readings of legends occurring on Hindu 
coins are not trustworthy, and whenever the author was 
unable to decipher them, he has written only Ram Ram 
in their place. But the readings of the legends of Muham- 
madan coins are exact. While describing the Zodiacal 
coins of Jehangir, the author has written in the spaces f.r the 
obverse only the names of the signs instead of giving their 
illustrations. The manuscript ends with the coins of the 
later Moghul Emperors. Mr. Gyani will shortly publish the 
results of his study of this interesting and perhaps unique 
manuscript of the Kalabhavaii of Benares. 

There is in the Museum of Antiquities oi Kabul a similar 
manuscript reproducing exactly the Musulman coins of 
Afghanistan with their legends of the obverse and the reverse 
copied in the Khn^h Khaf, The legends of the gold and 
silver coins are written in gold and silver inks on gold and 
silver backgrounds so artistically that the illusion of real 
coins placed on the pages of the manuscript is perfect. It is 
a masterpiece of Sheikh Muhammad Ke/a, the celebrated 
painter and caligraphist of the nineteenth century. He has 
also deciphered and copied the old tomb-stones of Gha/ini. 

It is very desirable that the authorities of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Museums, to whom coins of treasure- 
troves are sent for inspection, should inform all members of 
the Numisjuatic Society of India, whenever duplicate coins 
of these hoards are offered to the public for sale. P'or the 
information of these authorities, our Society should draw 
a list of those members who are collecting coins of one or 
more series, and send to them copies of the same. In these 
days of import restrictions, it is impossible for coiu-collcctors 
to purchase from abroad coins in which they are interested. 
Again, the prices demanded by local coin-dealers are so 
exorbitant that they have no other recourse but of pur- 
chasing coins from official sales. I regret very much to say 
that I w^as absolutely ignorant of all the finds mentioned 
by me just now before the Curators of the Central and 
some Provincial Museums had kindly responded to my 
enquiries regarding recent coin-discoverics addressed to then} 
^brou^h Mr. Gyani. 
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Now, I should like to make an humble suggestion, viz, 
that our Numismatic Society of India should publish, space 
permitting, catalogues of important collections of coins made 
by the members of our Societj% so ihat the labours which 
they have bestowed in making these collections might not 
be lost in vain with their eventual dispersal after the 
demise of these collectois. Such a fate had befallen the 
collection of the late Mr. Framji Thanawalla who was a 
member of our Society. Such publications might surely 
arouse interest in other members and induce them to take 
to the study of new series of coins w^hich might have remained 
unknown to them. I make this suggestion with two impor- 
tant collections of Parthian and Sassanian coins in view, 
one of the late Mr. C. D. F. Kathok and the other of the 
late Mr. F. D. J. Parukh, who were both members of our 
Society. Mr. Parukh had compiled long before his death a 
catalogue of his unique collection of Sassanian coins, which 
remains upto date a lepiesentative collection of this series. 
Therein coins of thirty-two rulers wdth the greatest number 
of mint-marks and years of issue aie found. The collection 
of the late Mr. C. I). F. Kathok, at present in possession 
of Mr. Lovjibluii Wadia of Bombay, contains coins of the 
following series ; Greek, Roman, Graeco-Bactrian, Parthian, 
Kushan, Sassanian, Arab, Western Satraps, Indo-Sassanian, 
Moghul, Pathan and a few’ others. I have prepared a cata- 
logue of Greek, Parthian and Sassanian coins only and 
have drawn a synoptical table of Sassanian coins, number- 
ing 734 with their mint-marks and years of issue. 
Some Parthian coins show’ interesting new tjpes of the 
obverse and the reverse. Meticulous collectors, like the 
late Mr. Parukh, and Mr. Darbari of Calcutta have even 
noted the provenance of the coins of their collection wdth 
the prices paid for them. Such notes are important for 
checking known and published coins. 

One hundred and thirty-one Tetradrachms of Vologeses 
V of the collection of the late Mr. Kathok appertained 
probably to a treasure-trove, as they are all in excellent 
condition. With the exception of 27 coins, these tetra- 
drachms are dated and all years of. the reign of this king are 
represented in it. 

The* Problem of Monograms' Occurring on Coins of 
' THE Greek Series. 

Since remote antiquity, coins of the city-states of Greece 
and of the Greek islands bore short inscriptions in the Greek 
language, giving their names, always in the genitive plural, 
jp their absence, they bore some geometric symbols, repres'ent- 
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ations of plants or their parts, like branches, flowers etc., 
of animals or their parts, of gods and goddesses, of fabulous 
animals and fabulous beings with human heads, or the like, 
which were either sacred to them or which served them 
as sacred symbols. Thus we have a lose on the coins of 
the Island of Rhodes or a bee and deer, or a bee alone on 
the coins of the city of Ephesus, or a Sphinx on the coins 
of Chios, and the like. This tradition w'as prevalent also 
in the time of the petty kingdoms, which rose to power in 
Greece and on the (iieek islands. Later on, besides the 
legends giving the names of kings wdth their royal titles, 
one or more inonogiams composed of two or more Greek 
letters began to be employed uii the obverse, and more often 
on the reverse of coins. They were placed in the licld, 
either on the light or the left side or in the exergue. 
Very often, as in the case of the posthumous coins of 
Alexander the Great, we find besides the monograms an 
animal, a fabulous being or some other object figuring as 
the symbol of the city where the coin w'as struck. 
L. Muller has treated in Numinmatiqm d’ Merandn* le 
Grand, Copenhagen 1855, th’s subject of the mint-marks, 
though he has not arrived at any definite conclusion on 
the interpretation of tlie monograms. It must, liowefer, 
be observed that on early coins of the Greek cities, besi'^es 
the legends giving their names, there are sometimes also 
monograms which are composed of two or more initial letters 
of these names. Similar is the case of the Sassanian bullse 
of state officials, which have often in the middle first two 
or more letters of the name of the city, whereas the full 
name of the city and the name and office of the dignitary 
is given in tlie circular h gend. These buhx have helped 
greatly in interpreting many mint-marks ot Sassanian coins. 

Monograms are met with on coins ot the Greek scries, 
viz. on the coins of Alexander the Great and his successors, 
the Ptolemies ami the Seleucids, on those of Bactria an I 
Parthia, on those of Elymais and Clmracenc, and on those of 
the Indo-Parthians and Indo-Scythians. Some times, Greek 
letters, singly or in groups of two, are found together wit a 
monograms or in their place Khaioshti letters appear often 
on the reverse of Indo-Parth’.an coins. They are considered 
by some numismatists als > as monograms. It is now almost 
unanimously admitted that the monograms stand for mint- 
marks, although attempts at deciphering them satisfac- 
torily and attributing them to particular mint-towns have 
not always been crowned with success. 

I propose to discuss here 19 monograms which have been 
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arranged below in a plate. Numbers in the following paragraphs 
refer to the numbers given to the monograms in the plate below, 

t 1 >4 ^ t. 7 ? 9 

-I- I II 

*> »»• 14 -S’ H 17 '?! 9 

Colonel Allotte de la F'liye has interpreted the 
monogram No. 1, which was found on a number of drachms 
of Orodcs I (Orodes II according to Mr. A. R. Bellinger, 
Numismatio Chroiide London 1944, p. 63) of the Susa hoard 
as, ttOATS Uhe city” par excellence, the city of Ctesiphon, 
which this king had founded and made his capital. It 
should, however, be remarked that many coins of this hoard 
have a palm behind the back of the throne of Arsaces. This 
palm has been taken by the Colonel as a convincing symbol 
of the city of Scleucia on the Tigris. Again, the palm was 
often found placed over the monogram No. 2 thus giving rise 
to monogram No. 3, occurring on the copper coins of Seleiicia 
on the Tigris, pertaining to the Susa hoard recovered in 
1937. It is well known that these twin cities of Ctesiphon 
and Scleucia were called Medain, i. e. **the two cities” by the 
Arabs and thus practically reckoned by them as one city. 
The monograms No. 4, 5, 6 and 7 found on several other 
drachms of the Susa hoard have been considered by the Colonel 
merely as variants of monogram No. 1 Mhnoires de la Misnoyi 
Afchcoloyiqae de PiTsef Vol. XXV, p. 29). But the monograms 
No. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and, 13 which were found on the drachms 
with the effigy of Phrates IV, and also on some with the 
effigy of Oiodes I, have been interpreter by him as c()PAATH2. 
He has drawn the conclusion from this fact that Phraates 
IV had at first continued the drachms of Orodes I on 
which, however he put the monogram No. 14, compo.-ed of the 
first three letters 0PA ol his name <;()PAATH:S {ibilt p. 38), 
Mr. Bellinger has rejected this interpretation and has seen 
in this monogram, whose fuller form is monogram No. 15, 
nothing but the mint Susa (Nim Ghron, 1944, p, 63). 

Again, the tetradrachms of Antioch, belonging to the 
pre-Cnesarian period, bearing the type and inscription of 
Philippus Philadelphus (89-83 B. C.) and minted by the 
Romans, show two varieties, one with the monogram No 18 
and the letters KA2 in the exergue, and the other with 
the monogram No. 19. The first monogram has been 
interpreted by Mr. Bellinger as (Marcus) Crassus, the Roman 
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general who was defeated by the Parthians at Carrhae in 
53 B.C. The other monogram stands for C. Cassius Longinus, 
who had accompanied Crassus in that unfortunate expedi- 
tion. KA2 in the exergue, occurring with the monogram 
No. 18 would stand again for Cassius, who signs wdth his 
chief as Questor the money struck to pay the troops {Num 
Ghron. 1944, pp. 60-61). It must, how^ever, be remarked 
that the monogram No. 16 is found also on a coin of Seleu- 
cus IV Philopator, pertaining to the Susa hoard. 

Some numismatists would see in a few of these mono- 
grams the names of magistrates who were authorized to 
issue coins on behalf of a king or a city. But it seems that 
the names of the magistrates occur on coins in full and 
not as monograms, just as Muller {op, cit.) has mentioned a 
A1OA0T02, who was autliori/cd to issue coins at Erythrae 
(No. 999) ; and in the Susa hoard of Seleucid coins, there 
is one tetradiachm issued at Cyme bearing the name oEO- 
AOT02y and another has an incomplete name...N01TI0 S of a 
magistrate wdio was authorized to issue coins at Chios 
(Muller, op. cit ^ Nos. 1112-1115). 

Now, if we admit that monograms represent only mint- 
towns, the occurrence of two or even more monograms on 
a coin w’ould be difficult to explain, unless one of them is 
interpreted as the name of the king or the magistrate who 
had issued it. There arises another difficulty. Several 
monograms are common to more than one series of Greek 
coins mentioned above, e. g , the monogram No. 16, which 
occurs on coins of the Bactrian series (fifteen times in R. B. 
Whitehead, Indo-Greek Gom^, Lahore Mmeum Catalogue^Oxioxd., 
1914) is found also on Seleucid coins of the Susa hoard, and 
the monogram No. 17 on the coins of Seleucia on the Tigris 
and on the Seleucid coins as well, both of the Susa hoards, is 
found also on Parthian coins of a hoard from the same site. 

Taking the above-mentioned points into consideration, 
it seems to me that much light would be thrown on the 
question of the interpretation of monograms, if a list of all 
monograms occurring on Greek coins of 'all different series 
were prepared, together with the indication of the series, on 
the coins of which they occur, and if attention were paid 
not only to the exact identity of a mint-town indicated by 
a monogram, but also at least to the country or province 
in which this town was situated, especially in the case of 
Bactrian and Indo-Parthian issues, and perhaps also on the 
political situation of the period of issue. 

What concerns the Bactrian, Indo-Parthian, Kushan, 
Kushano-Sassanian and Indo-Sassanian coins, it is necessary 
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to collect exact dates of their find-spots, so that an idea of 
the extent of the realms and of the fluctuations in the politi- 
cal boundaries of these peoples during their checkered 
history could be obtained. Further, if exact inventories of 
the treasure-troves in which the coins of these different 
series are encountered together were to be published, they 
would greatly help in studying the political and commercial 
inter-relations between these peoples. 

Problem of Indian seals 

The glyptic art was very highly developed in ancient 
Egypt and in the ancient Middle East, as is attested by 
innumerable scarabs and seals discovered in Egypt of the 
Pharaohic times and in the excavations carried out in Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia and Iran. In India, at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harai}pa, seals with animal motifs, mostly the bull, and 
short inscriptions in a somewhat pictoginpbic script have 
been discovered. Then there is a complete gap, it, seems, 
in our knowledge of art in India until we reach the time 
of Alexander the Great. Still there is no doubt that the 
conquest of the Punjab and Sind, the region of the Sapta 
Sindhu, Hindu of the Ancient Persian Cuneiform inscrip tions- 
by Darius I in about 518 B. C. must have brought with it 
Achaemenian artistic influence in that region, which two 
centuries afterwards bloomed into that Mauryan art, 
manifested in the palace of Pataliputra and in the Sarnalh 
pillar and which led Dr. Spooner to think of a Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history. Like all ancient nations, the 
Indians must have made use of seals for legitimating 
documents and for securing the safety of the contents of 
receptacles like pots and jars and of packages containing 
commodities and merchandise. Impressions of seals on clay 
called huHae have been discovered at Susa as early as in 
the 32nd century B. C., i.e. in the stratum roughly 
corresponding to the period of Mohenjo-Daro civilisation, and 
similar huVee pertaining to as late a period as Sassanian, 
are known from Iran, especially from Susa, and from 
Mesopotamia. Flat seals, known since 3500 B.C., and 
seal-cylinders, which were surely an invention of tlm 
Semites, were in vogue in the Middle East right down to 
the Achaemenian period. Under the Achaemenian and latir 
under the Hellenistic influence, the Mauryan artists had 
surely learned to engrave semi-precious stones, like rock- 
crystal, agate, carnelian and jasper, as can be judged 
engraved gems found in large numbers throughout the whole 
north-western area with legends in early Brahmi or 
Kharosthi, as well as in Greek characters. That the Guptas 
had kept up the artistic traditions can be seen fiom a fe^^^ 
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seals that have been recently discovered. Mr. K. A. Gae 
of Peshawar communicated to me last year a wax-impression 
of a seal which he had acquiied from a local dealer. Dr. 
Altekar, to whom I had sent the impression, has declared it 
to be of the Gupta pciiod. It has a male bust de facet head 
in profile to right and a short Brahml legend on left 
giving the name of its owner. Seal impressions or stamps 
pertaining to the second or thud century A. D. have been 
discovered in the Cential Provinces. They have been 
published by Prof. Miiashi in the J. jYum, Soc, of India 
Vol. Ill, Part II, Dec. 1941, pp. 101 seq. 

The paucity of Indian seals is perhaps due to the 
destructibility of the mateiial on which they weie engraved, 
like wood or base metal Latei on, the glyptic art must 
have degcneiated, as shown by the coin-portraits. Mention 
must, however, lie made of the two Hephthalite seals of the 
India Museum, Calcutta, Nos. 121c and 122c, which.aie 
classed as Sassanian seals, as apart from their Hephthalite 
legends in the curiupt Gieck chaiactcis they show markedly 
Sassanian influence, if they aie not vvoiks of Sas&auiau artists 
themselves They were found most probably in the regions 
under the Hephthalite contiol Thiee. other seala. of the 
sam^ museum, Nos 145c, 14bc and 203c, which are also 
classed as Sassanian seals, show distinctly the Indian style of 
por/traitpie, although No 203c beats a Pahlayi inscription. 

Let us hope tliat Indian numismatists and collectors will 
riot fail to bring these small documents of the glyptic art to 
the notice of our Numismatic Society. 
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ETCHED BEADS IN INDIA; Bv Di<. M. G. Dikshit, 
Ph. D. (Deccan Colleoe Monograph Series, No. 4, 

78 PAGES, 19 PLATES, PRICE 10/-) PuONA, 1949, 

In this publication, the author gives us a careful study 
of a neglected branch of Indian Aichaeology, He takes a 
survey of the beads discovered from the pre-historic times 
to about the 13th century A D., both in south and north 
India. He also gives us a list of the main centres where 
etched beads were manufactured. 

The author divides the Indian beads into three classes 
according to the method of their manufacture : Type I, 
white patterns on red back-ground. Type II, black patterns 
on whitened surfaces of stone, Type III, black patterns 
etched directly on stones. Combinations of these types 
also existed and are noted by the author. Type III is 
extremely rare in India. 

The chemical process by means of which patterns were 
produced on beads is thus described by the author on the 
authority of Bellasis. ^The chief ingredients used were 
potash, white lead and the juice of the bush 
aphylla) made into a thick liquid and applied with a pen on 
the cornelian, which on being exposed to a red heat in 
charcoal rendered the device indelible,* 

The author has noted foreign affinities. He notices a 
general similarity of seven patterns of the Indus valley 
period and eleven of the historical period to similar patterns 
on beads found in Mesopotamia. As the identity of the 
earliest bead material in India with that from Mesopotamia 
is very striking, the author accepts the conclusion of Childe 
that India was the centre of bead manufacture and that the 
workshops of the etched beads at Ur were manned by the 
Indus valley artisans. 

Some of the symbols on the etched beads like circles, 
arches, pentagons, triangles, squares within squares etc., are 
to be seen also on the early coins of India. The present book 
will thus be of help to the students of numismatics also. 

The book under review is a well documented work ade- 
quately illustrated, dealing with a neglected subject and 
to bo on the shelf of every archaeological library, 

A0 S* ^ 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 19-J8 

(Held at Delhi University on the 27th and 28th of 
December, 1948) 

The Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
for the year 1948 was held at the Delhi University on the 
27th and the 28th of December 1948. The opening session 
was held on the 27th December at 11 A. M. in the 
Convocation Hall of the University, when Dr. N. P. Chakra* 
varti, the Director-General of Archaeology inaugurated the 
Conference. His speech is published elsewhere in this 
number. Dr. J. M. Unwala, the President-elect, then delivered 
his presidential address, which was heard with great 
attention. The address is printed elsewhere in this Journal. 

On the 28th of December, the second session of the 
Meeting was held at 11 A. M. under the chairmanship of 
Dr. J. M, Unwala, the President, when a number of papers 
were read and coins shown and discussed. The meeting 
lasted for two hours and there were enlivening discussions. 
The papers read were (1) The new hoard of the coins of 
Mahendraditya by Mr. V. P. Rode, (2) Certain dales on 
Kshatrapa coins by Dr. J. N. Banerji, (3) A unique gold 
coin of the Sultans of Mabar by Mr. Singhal and (4) Some 
rare coins by Dr. Unwnla. The first three of these papers 
have been published in this number. Mr. Krishnadeva showed 
and discussed some Satavahana coins found in Chandravalli 
excavations and Mr. Nagar spoke on some interesting coins 
in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. Dr. Altekar spoke 
upon several interesting coins including some in the Prince 
of Wales-Museum and some in the Lucknow Museum. 

The Business Meeting of the Society was held on the 
28th instant at 2 P. M. when Dr. A. S. Altekar, the Chairman, 
presided. The following members were present : — 

1. br. Raghubir Singh, Sitama. 

2. Dr. D. R. Patil, Gwalior. 

3. Mr. A. S. Gadre, Baroda. 

4. Mr. K. D. Bajpeyi, Mathura. 

5. Mr. S. P. Shrivastava, Jaipur. 

6. Mr. M. M. Nagar, Lucknow. 

7. Mr. S. A. Shere, Patna. 

8. Mr. P. Acharya, Mayurbhanj. 
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9. Mr. M. S. Vatsa, Agra. 

10. Mr. J. N. Banerji, Calcutta. 

11. Mr. B. N. Kapur, Lucknow. 

12. Mr. Ganda Singh, Amritsar. 

L-i. Dr. V. S. Agrawal, New Delhi. 

14. Dr J. M. Unwala, Bombay. 

15. Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

16. Mr. C. K. Singhal, Bombay. 

17. Dr. Motichandra, Bombay. 

(1) The Constitution of the Society, as proposed by 
^draft sub-committee, was discussed and passed with a few 
rninor alterations. The constitution is' printed later -in 
•this Dumber on pp. 179 185. 


(2) The audited statem.ent of. accounts. was. passed. is 
published on pp. 174-77 of this number. 


The following office-bearers were elected : — 

1. Dr. J. N. Banerji, President for 1949.' 

2'. ' Dr. A. S. Altekar, Chairman' for^94?^-51. ' 

5. Dr. V.'S. Agrawala, Vice-Chairman for 1949. 

4. Mr. R. G’. Gyani, Secretary, 1949. 

5. Mr. C. R. Singhal, Asst. Secretary and 

Treasurer, 19f49..3l. 

6. ' t)r. A. S. “Altekar, Editor, for'1949-51. 
Members of the Man.\gino Committee, 1949 

1. Principal V. V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. ' 

2 Mr. A. S. Gadre, Baroda. 

3. Dr. Moti Chandra, Bombay 
Mr. M- $• Vatsa, New Delhi 

5. Mr. P. Acharya, Mayurbbanj. 

6. Mr. Ganda Sipgb, Ai^ritgar. 

It was rt§olved that 

1. The Union Government shordd ht urged to take 
early steps to get t^e necessary legislation passed to ntake 
the counterfeiting of old €0^1% an oaepce puQ^hahle by the 
law courts. 


2 . 

properly 


The Union Government i^uld be urged to appoint 
trained nurmam^tiits tfie Archaeological depart* 
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3. The Provincial and States governments should be 
urged to take earlj^ s^eps to start their own archaeological 
departments to work in coopciation with the Archaeolocal 
Departments of the Union Government, and should include 
properly qualified numismatisls in the staff that they may 
recruit for the purpose. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair and the retiring President. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Income and Expenditure Account for the 


EXPEN.DITURE 


Rs. As. Ps. 

To Stationery and Printing ... 


2,261 4 0 

„ Postage and Telegrams ... 


209 15 9 

„ 0/Rce Expenses 


1,574 8 0 

„ Sundry Expenses 


282 5 6 

,, Bank Charges 


7 13 6 

„ Contribution Charges 

1 

374 0 0 

,, Travelling Expenses of 



the Editor 


157 11 0 

„ Library Expenses 

38 15 0 

,, Excess of Income over 


Expenditure transferred 


to General Fund A/c 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i' 

1 

4,539 8 9 

1 

1 

Total ... 


9,446 1 


Examined an I found correct Dinubhai & Co,, 

Bombay, dated this 9th day BigUtered Accountants, 

of December, 1948 ^on. Auditory 
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OF INDIA. 

Period from 1st Dsoember 19Jfl to 30th November 19A8, 


INCOME 

By Interett : — 

H.S. Account, Central Bank 
of India No. 105518 
Postal Savings Bank 
Account 478,633 
On Cash Certificate 


„ Subscriptions : — 
Arrears 
Current 
Life 

Advance 

Quinquennial 

„ Sale of Journals 


,, Government Grants : — 
Bombay Government 
Orissa 

Hyderabad Slate 
Jaipur „ 

U. P. Government 
Sir Dorab Tata Trust 
Bihar Government 
E. Punjab 
Baroda State 
Sir Ratan Tata Trust 
Dr. Altekar’s Donation 
Travancore State 

„ Advertisements 


Total Rfi. 


Rs. As. 

Ps. 

Rs. As. 

Ps. 

• • • 



7 

5 

0 




8 

5 

0 

... 



200 

0 

0 

364 

4 

0 




462 

5 

0 




100 

0 

0 




94 

5 

0 




Nil 

— 

— 

1,020 

14 

0 

... 



332 

9 

6 

600 

0 

0 




300 

0 

0 




200 

0 

0 




50 

0 

0 




2,100 

0 

9 




1,500 

0 

0 




900 

0 

0 




300 

0 

0 




300 

0 

0 




1,000 

0 

0 




500 

0 

0 




100 

0 

0 

7,850 

0 

0 

t • • 



27 

0 

0 

• •• 



9,446 

1 

6 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

Balance Sheet as on 


FUNDS & LIABILITIES 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

General Fund 



Balance on 1st Dec., 1947. 

441 1 4 


Add Excess of Income over 



Expenditure this year 

4,539 8 9 

4,980 10 1 

Special Publication Fund Ac : 



Balance of last year ••• 

10,000 0 0 


Lea Amount paid for Special 



Publication expenditure 

777 0 0 


' 


9,223 0 0 

Total ... 

1 

14,203 10 1 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and 
vouchers and beg to report that we have obtained all the informa- 
tion and explanations we have required and in our opinion, the 
above Balance Sheet exhibits a true and correct view of the state 
of affairs of the Society according to the information and explana- 
tions given to us and as shown by the books of the Society. 


Bombay, 

Dated this 9th day of Dec. 1948. 


DINUBHAI & Co., 

Begistered Accountants, 
Hon. Auditors^ 
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OF INDIA. 

SOth November 1948. 


PROPERTY & ASSETS 

Rs. As. Ps. ; 


Furniture 


100 0 0 

Cash & other balances* : 



Postal Saving Bank A/c. ... 

476 7 0 


National Saving Certificate, 



maturing on l-4-’58 

2,000 0 0 


„ „ 2-7-’58 ... 

1,000 0 0 


25-4-’59 ... 

3,000 0 0 


„ „ „ 28-2’-60 ... 

4,000 0 0 


Central Bank H/S No. 105518 

2,077 14 1 


Bank of India Ltd., Current 



A/c 

1,464 15 6 


Cash on Hand 

84 5 6 




14,103 10 1 

Total ... 


14,203 10 1 


ofelTURARY 

Dr. Birbal Sahani, Sc. D., F. R. S. 

It is with profound regret that we record the death of 
Dr. Birbal Sahani, Sc. D., F. R. S., a distinguished life* 
member of the Society, on the 9th of April, 1949. The 
late Dr. Sahani was one of the foremost scientists of the 
20th century, not only of India, but of the whole world. 
His memoirs and papers published in reputed journals like 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society have thrown 
new and important light on a number of complicated problems 
like Wagener’s Theory of Continental Drift, the Age of the 
Deccan Intertrappean Beds, the Age of the Punjab Saline 
Series, the Himalayan Uplift since the Advent of Man, etc. 
Owing to his preeminent position in the world of science, he 
was elected to preside over the forthcoming International 
Congress of Botanists at Stockholm, but the cruel hand of 
death has prevented him from fulfilling his engagement. His 
death took place rather in a tragic manner, — within a week of 
the foundation of the Palaeobotanical Institute, which is his 
legacy to his mother country. 

Prof. Sahani had a pure, fervent and profound love of 
science and his life was wedded to research, far removed from 
the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife. It was an inspiration 
to come into contact with him. His unassuming yet dignified 
demeanour and polished yet unaffected manners made him 
a unique and charming personality. 

Prof. Sahani was not only a scientist but also a numis- 
matist. His accidental discovery in March 1936 of an 
important mint site with many moulds at Robtak attracted 
him to the study of numismatics. It is amazing to find that a 
palaeo-botanist, so busily engaged in his own work, should have 
found the necessary time to master ancient Indian epigraphy, 
numismatics and archaeology and write a memoir, which has 
set a new standard of research and scholarship in Numismatics. 
Dr. Sahani was not content to describe the coin moulds he 
had discovered at Rohtak. For the purpose of his Memoir, he 
studied ail the coin moulds discovered in India so far, e.g. those 
at Sunet, Nslanda, KSshi, Taxila, Mathura, Sanchi, Kundapur, 
Eran, etc. But this did not satisfy him. He studied the 
coin moulds of the ancient Romans and Chinese as well, and 
has given us a masterly and penetrating study of the Techni- 
que of Casting Coins in Ancient India, which will for many 
decades remain a standard work on the subject. 

The Society offers its heart-felt condolence to Mrs. Sahani 
and other members of the bereavad family. The loss they 
have sustained is mourned by the entire Scientific aivl 
Numismatic World. 

A. S. Altekar. 



THE RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY OF INDIA. 


The name of the Society will be the Numismatic 
Society of India, and its head office will be for the time 
being in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

2. The Objects of the Society will be the 
following : — 

(a) To promote and guide the study of the coins, seals 
and medals of India and offer expert help in the decipher- 
ment and classification. 

(b) To publish monographs and standard works throwing 
light on the numismatics and history of India and to organise 
exhibitions of new and rare coins. 

(c) To publish a journal, which will serve as forum for 
the study of numismatics in all its aspects. 

(d) To organise periodically Numismatic Conferences for 
scientific exchange of views through papers and discussions. 

(e) To cooperate with the numismatic societies in other 
countries by offering, them information, advice and help 
about Indian coins and their collection, 

(f) To create an interest in numismatics in the public 
by organising popular lectures and publishing popular books. 

(g) To encourage the collection and preservation of old 
coins and conduct searches and collaborate in excavations 
for the same, 

(h) To institute and award Prizes and Medals for 
Researches and Discoveries. 

(i) To maintain a central library of works and journals 
bearing on Numismatics. 

(j) To maintain and help in maintaining coin-cabinets in 
public and private collections. 

(k) To collect, hold and disburse funds and properties 
for the purpose of promoting the above objects. 

(l) To perform all other acts that may be conducive to 
the above objects. 

3. Membership. 

All persons interested in Numismatics are eligible to be- 
come members of the Society, provided they are not dealers 
in coins. The name of a new member will be proposed and 
seconded by two existing members and approved by the 
Managing Committee. There will be the following classes 
of members : — 

(a) Patrons ; Members who contribute Rs. 500 to the 
Society will be called patrons. 
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(b) Benefactors : Members who pay Rs. 200 will be 
called Benefactors. 

(c) Life-members : Members who pay Rs. 100 during the 
course of one year will be called Life-members. Life-mem- 
bership is not open to institutions. 

(d) Ordinary members : Members who pay Rs. 6/- per 
annum will be called ordinary members. The annual subs- 
cription for members abroad will be 10s. 

(e) All subscriptions are due on election and thereafter 
in advance on the 1st January every year, when the official 
year of the Society begins. 

4. Privileges of the Members. 

(1) Members will receive the Journal of the Society free. 

(2) They will be entitled to receive other publications 
of the Society at such concession prices as may be fixed by 
the Managing Committee. 

(3) They will be eligible to hold the various offices of 
the Society as per rules of the constitution. 

(4) They will have the right to participate in the 
Annual Conference, to submit papers for it and to elect 
the members of the Managing Committee. 

(5) They will have the right of getting books issued 
from the Society’s Library according to the rules framed 
for that purpose. 

5. Termination of Membership. 

(a) A member may at any time resign his membership 
by notice in writing to the Secretary after paying all his 
dues and returning such library books as he may have issued. 

(b) A member who is in arrears at the end of July will 
cease to receive the publications of the Society ; if the 
subscription is not paid for three years, his name may be 
struck off. 

(c) Members who resign or whose names are struck off 
for arrears can become eligible for readmission on payment of 
the previous dues. 

6. (a) Office-bearers of the Society will be : 

(1) The President 

(2) The Chairman 

(3) The Vice-Chairman 

(4) The Editor 

I (5) The General Secretary 

(6) The Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 

(7-12) Six members of the Managing Committee. 

(b) The office bearers will be elected at the. annual 
meeting of the Conference and will hold office till the election 
of their successors. 
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(c) The President will preside over the annual Numis- 
matic Conference and guide the deliberations over the 
research and other papers submitted for the session. He 
will also preside over the popular lectures organised at the 
time of the Conference. He will hold office for one year. 

(d) The Chairman will preside over the annual Business 
Meeting of the Society and over the meetings of the Managing 
Committee. He will normally hold office for three years 
and guide the affairs and policy of the Society. He will 
ensure that moneys are spent as per budget passed and will 
be informed of the withdrawals from the bank. He will 
have the power to enter into routine agreements with the 
governments or commercial concerns. 

(e) The Vice-Chairman will be elected annually and will 
act for the Chairman during his absence. 

(f) The Secretary will be elected annually and will be 
in charge of its office. He will take the necessary steps in 
connection with the Annual Conference of the Society and 
will, in consultation with the Chairman, Editor and President, 
make purchases for the Library of the Society. He will frame 
the agenda for the annual business meeting of the Society 
and the Managing Committee. He will, in consultation with 
the Chairman, prepare the report on the annual working of 
the Society. He will keep the minutes of the meetings of 
the Business Meeting and the Managing Committee. He 
will also conduct elections necessitated by casual vacancies 
during the year. 

(g) The Assistant Secretary and Treasurer will assist 
the Secretary in the office work and will be in charge of the 
registers, papers, funds and bank accounts. He will be 
elected for a period of three years. The bank accounts 
will be in the joint names of the Treasurer and the Secretary, 
but ordinarily the Treasurer alone will operate them. The 
Asstt. Secretary will keep an up-to-date register of members 
and will take the necessary steps to collect the annual 
subscriptions of the members and the recurring and non- 
recurring grants from the governments and donors. He will 
keep the accounts in the proper form and frame the annual 
budget in consultation with the Secretary and the Chairman. 
He will also act as the Hon. Librarian of the Society and 
be in charge of the sale of the Journal and other publications 
of the Society. 

(h) The Editor will be in charge of the publication of 
the Journal of the Society and will be elected for three years. 
He will be assisted by an advisory committee of five members 
to be nominated by him. The Editor will take all the 
necessary steps for ths publication of the Journal. Bills for 
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the printing of the Journal will be passed by him and 
these will be paid by Honorary Treasurer. 

7. Election of Office-bearers 

(a) The President of the next Annual Conference will be 
elected at the time of the Annual Confereiice by 
the new Managing Committee and such past presidents as may 
be present at this meeting. He will normally hold office for 
one year after his election. 

(b) The Managing Committee will consist of (1) the 
Chairman, (2) the Vice-Chairman, (3) the President, (4) the 
Editor, (5) The Secretary and (6) the Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary and six other members. These office-bearers will 
be elected by the Annual Business Meeting from among 
such persons who are on the rolls of the Society in their 
individual capacity for three years. 

(c) Vacancies occurring in the Managing Committee 
during the year may be filled in by that body by holding the 
necessary election by correspondence. The Secretary will 
first invite nominations from the members, and when they 
are received, the names proposed will be voted upon by 
members. Voting papers not received within the prescribed 
time will not be considered. 

8. Managing Committef. 

(a) The Managing Committee will have full power to 
transact all business of the Society. It will manage and 
control the funds of Society, pass the annual budget and 
appoint the auditors. It will have the power to suitably 
invest the funds of the Society. It will give effect to the 
resolutions passed in the Business Meeting and the Annual 
Conference and determine the venue of the next meeting 
of the Society. It will settle the publication programme of 
the Society and appoint editors for different works. 

(b) The Managing Committee will meet annually at the 
time of the Annual Conference. Business that is not concluded 
at this time or that which may arise later, e, g. enrolement of 
new members, may be conducted by correspondence. 

(c) Ordinarily the Retiring Managing Committee will 
hold its meeting before the session of the Annual Conference 
and the New Managing Committee sometime before the end 
of the Conference. Five will be the quorum for the meeting 
of the Managing Committee. 

9. Awards Committee 

The Awards Committee will consist of the Chairman, the 
President and the Editor and such other member or members, 
whom they may coopt. It will consider the publications 
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of the year for the purpose of the awards of the medals and 
prices of the Society and its decision will be announced at 
the time of the Annual Meeting. Books desired to be consi- 
dered in this connection should be sent to the Editor of the 
Journal before the end of September. 

The Awards Committee will also select the subjects 
for the prize essays for the awards of the different prizes. 

10. Local Secretary. 

The Local Secretary will be a resident of the place 
where the Annual Conference of the Society is held. He 
will be elected by the Managing Committee and will hold 
office for the session. He will, in consultation with the 
General Secretary, make all arrangements in connection 
with the meeting of the Annual Conference, arrange for 
the boarding and lodging of members and organise excursions 
to places of historical and numismatic interest. He will 
collect the necessary funds for the holding of the Annual 
Conference by enrolling members of the Reception Committee 
and by securing donations. If necessary, but under excep- 
tional circumstances, the Managing Committee may give a 
donation from the general funds of the Conference for part 
of the expenses of the Annual Conference. The Local 
Secretary shall submit an audited statement of accounts 
of the Annual Conference and hand over such balance, if 
any, to the General Funds of the Conference. 

11. Annual Numismatic Conference. 

(a) The Annual Numismatic Conference of the Society 
will be held at such time and place as may be fixed by the 
Managing Committee. The President, elected at the previous 
conference, will preside over it. 

(b) All members of the Society are entitled to submit 
papers for the Conference, which should reach the Secre- 
tary one month before the time of the Conference. 

(c) Papers accepted for the conference will be ordinarily 
published first in the Journal of the Society. 

12. The Annual Business Meeting. 

(a) This meeting will be held annually along with the 
Session of the Numismatic Conference at a time and place 
to be announced earlier. 

(b) Members of the Society who are of three years 
standing, either in their individual or representative capacity, 
can take part in this meeting. 

(c) Governments an'i donors who pay a permanent 
annual contribution of not less than Rs. 100/- per annum 
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will be authorised to send one representative to participate 
in the Business Meeting. 

(d) The Business Meeting will elect by ballot the office- 
bearers of the Society, consider the budget as proposed 
by the Managing Commitee, adopt resolutions on the 
matters of general policy and make such changes in the 
constitution as may be deemed necessary. 

(e) The quorum for the Business Meeting will be 10. 

13. Funds and Accounts. 

(a) The Funds of the Society will be divided into three 
Categories, General Fund, Reserve Fund and Special Funds. 

(b) General Fund will consist of grants, donations and 
membership fees and will be used for meeting the current 
expenses of the Society like the publication of the Journal, 
purchase of books, office expenses of the Secretary, the Assis- 
tant Secretary, the Chairman and the Editor. 

(c) Reserve Fund will consist of 10% of the annual 
income and will be used in cases of emergency. 

(d) Special Funds will consist of such funds as may be 
constituted by the Society from time to time to meet specific 
expenses like the award of annual medals and prizes, the 
publications of research works, etc. 

(e) The Managing Committee will sanction every year- 
such sums to the special funds ns it may deem nece.ssary. Do- 
nations earmarked for a Spec’al Fund will be credited to it. 

(f) Funds of the Society will be invested by the Treasurer- 
in consultation with the Managing Committee in approved 
securities. The bank accounts, the postal certificates, the 
government securities etc. will be in the joint names of the 
Treasurer and the Secretary. 

(g) The Honorary Treasurer will submit every year nn 
audited statement of accounts of the General Fund, the 
Reserve Fund and the Special Funds. 

(h) The Treasurer, the Editor, the Chairman and tin- 
Secretary may have in their keeping an imprest of the 
amounts sanctioned by the Managing Committee. They 
shall submit a proper account of the expenses incurred hy 
them, twice a year, in May and October. The Treasurer 
will reimburse the above office-bearers up to the amounts spent 
by them. 

(i) The accounts of the Society will be audited annua'ly 
by the auditors appointed by the Managing Committee. 
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14. Issue of books from the Taylor Library. 

(a) Books are available for the use of all members 
residing in India. 

(b) Borrowers will pay the carriage both on the issufe 
and return of books and will ordinarily deposit a sum equal 
to the value of the book to be determined by the Librarian. 

(c) No books may be retained for more than one month 
at a time without the written authoruation of the Librarian. 

(d) Books may not be transferred from one member to 
another or lent to a non-member. 

(e) Not more than two books can be issued at a time. 

(f) Books which are rare and out of print should be 
issued to members only through institutions and librarieSf 
when absolutely necessary. 

15. Change in the Constitution. 

Any proposals for the change in the constitution must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society at least one month 
before the Annual Conference. They will be considered by 
the Managing Committee and forwarded to the Business 
Meeting of the Society with its recommendations. They will 
be passed only if at least 2/3 of the members present vote 
for them. 



Li5t of the Members of the Society January, i949< 


Patron : 

H. H. The Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sri Bhupalsinghji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Maharana of Udaipur (Mewar). 

Life Members : 

Bishun Narain Kapoor, Jewellers, 83 Chouk, Lucknow. 

Dongre, R. V,, 384, Lamington Road, Bombay 4. 

Govel, K.C., B.Sc., Executive Engineer, 16, Babar Road 
East, New Delhi. 

Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M.A., LL.B Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Deccan. 

King, Walter, 2668-North 29th Street, Milwallke, 10, 
Wisconsin, U. S A. 

Muhammed Abdul Wali Khan, Keeper of Coins, Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Dn. 

Law, B.C., Dr., M.A., Ph.D., 43 Kallas Bose Street. Calcutta. 

Nahar, B.S., B.A., 48, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Patel, I.B., B.A., LL.B., P'reuny House, Sitladevi Temple Road, 
Mahim, Bombay 16. 

Powills, Michael, A., 9545, South Leavitt Street, Chicago 43, 
Illinois (U. S. A.). 

Raghubir Singh, Major, M.K., Raghubir Niwas, Sitamau (C.I.). 

Sahni, Dr. Birbal, Luoknow University, Lucknow. 

Shukla, S.M., Manager, Rawal Tiles and Marble factories, 
Arthur Bunder, Colaba, Bombay, 

Original Members : 

Whitehead, R.B., i.e.s., f.r.a.s.b., Millington Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Ordinary Members : 

1922 Acharya, G.V., b.a., Harsha Sadan, Ganesh Falia, 
Junagadh. 

1947 Acharya, Pararaananda, B.Sc., State Archasologisb 
Mayurbhanj State, P. O. Baripada. 

1948 Agarwala, B.R., Registrar, Institute of Palaeobotany, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

1932 Agarwal, J ai Krishna, Canning College Office, Lucknow. 

1948 Agarwal, Raipsaran, c/o Babulal Ramsaran, 463/4 Sakar 
Sazar, Abmedabad. 
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1946 Agarwal, V.S., Dr., Siipdt. C.A.A. Museum, New Delhi. 

1949 Agrawal, Baldeo Prasad, Thatberi bazar, Banaras. 

1946 Ahmad, S.M., b.a.. Deputy Collector, Etah, U. P. 

1911 Allan, J., m.a., British Museum London, W. C. 

1931 Altekar, A.S., m a., ll.b., d. litt.. Professor of Ancient 
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SOME MORE COINS OF THE MAHISHA DYNASTY 
By Principal V. V. Mirasiii, Amraoti 

In the Indixn Historl^id <juarterly, Vol. XXII, pp. 24 ff, 
I published two copper coins of the ^aka king Mana of the 
Mahisha dynasty. Recently Shn Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed, 
Curator of the Hyderabad Museum, favoured me with the 
photographs of two other coins which also belong to that 
dynasty, as I shall attempt to show in this article. The coins 
are published heie with the kind ptamissioii of Shri- Ahmed. 

The first of these coins i|. 9 ) was found in the ex- 
cavations at Kondapur in tlic Hyderaluid State, where 
extensive remains of the Satav.ihuna age been discovered. 
The coin is of lead and roundish in shape, with a diametei 
of •75'"'. Its weight is /2'3 g!aln^. The obverse shows clearly 
an incuse made by the striking (»f the die. It has the hgurc 
of a lion with the tail iiprais(‘d. The legend which is frag- 
mentary runs round the* edg at the top. The reverse is 
more worn. 1 1 has the so ralK d r jjain symliol imperfectly 
preserved with a iiellet in » \\vl\ orb. 

The existing legend nads -//i Mahasasa The 

vertical of ;/i is split into two lines, as noticed occasionally in 
inscriptions of tlie Kurbana mu consists of an open 

square above a circle : ha lias a short vertical (;n the left, but 
Its right limb is still lioii/ontal. These characters show that 
th(' coin is of about the second or third century A. D, 

The legend being fiagnientaiy can becomplctedonly 
coiijectiuall)'. Theri* are v<i y taint traces of an aMiura 
like md in the beginning, the legend ma\’ have been 
MdUii’ Uahim%a m-. It may have commenced with ramno siri, 
but how it ended or what the ak<hari^ follow'ing su were, can- 
not be determined. This com. like the two coins referred 
to above, appears to have been struck by tlie 5aka king Mana, 
though its type is different from that of the latter coins.* 

As I have shown elsewhere,^ the elephant type coins 
of the Saka king Mana were imitated from Satavahana coins 
current in the Deccan. These coins were of copper. The 
present coin, which is of lead, is also imitated from earlier 
SatavShana coins of the lion Ivpc Sec, for instance, the 
coins G. P. 2 and Ct. P. 3 in Pi. \'. of Rapson’s Coins of the 
Andhras. These coins are loi.nd in shape and have the 
figure of a lion on the obverse a id the Ujjain symbol on the 

1. Biihler, Itidian Pahi^ pfi'j (Rnj? Tr), p. 41. 

2. The name of tho king appi>ars horo aa not Mana as on ths 

*'opper coins, 

3. Ind, Hist, Quart., Vol. XNll, p. 36. 
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reveise The mns along the edge. Rapson attri- 

but(‘<l th( ni to suniu king whose name ended iii »mmi^ . As 
he could read the aJeshara pn on G. P. 3, he conjecturally 
identified him witli Vasishthiputui brl-Pulumavi. As I 
have already shown clsew heie''^, ^tami on these and other 
coins was not tlie name ot an> king, but was a royal title, 
meaning [nst as some Sata\ ahana coins have ramnu 

01 nuio (Sanskiit, tajfuih) befoie the name of a king, others 
have ^amisii (Sanskiit, st'ainina/i) meaning ‘of the kingk A 
(lose examination of (/ P. 2 .ind G. P, J shows that the 
lattei was stiuck l»v PujmniM .md llic iormci by Ya)na 
Satakaiiii. Kaj^son could lead oiil\ pu on G. P. b but tlu 
facsnniU ol tlu com publisheil ]»\ him shows mot oi Kss 
clcarl} tlu rtiiA (/((•( ''/[r/ I /’/([Iwl'Wf. So lluie is no doubt 
that the ( oin wa'^lssmdb\ PulnmiM, tlu son of Gautauu 
piitia Satakjiim I lu ollui » ou' (( i. P. 2) has the Ic gi nd 
Snua^K^i'id [ Pa 1 N/Vi )a, Ajtli the \ow^ls lestoied) 

and cleail} IkKii.s to \ iifia Sdtakaim d liei e is theic loi (‘ 
no doubt tint tin 1 on t}pe coins weic' issiii «1 b^ tlu' s^tfu i 
buna knij s Pulun im and \a|n‘i Satakaini. Whftlici tin 
t} pe was lontiinn d l>> tlu suc( csSi is of these kings cannot 
be di'teinnned at j^usdiU Aecoidim^ to Rapson these ( oin^ 
were found in th< \ndhi a-di in ® 

1 he ( oin No. 1 of M<imi Nfahisha lescmblcs th( se coins 
with onl} this (liflcKi'ce that tlu lion fat cs left, not 1 1 dil 
It was ihciefoK ( h^arlv imitat( d fioin the t uliei Sata\ iln 
na coins 

ddie second ( on (f>| n |o s( nt b\ Shri \hmad is also o( 
lead. It wa foiii d at Mjuki a villain in tlu Lim asm 
taluku ol lh( Kaulnii Gutint of tlu Ihdtiabad '^tatf, wih 
known as tlu' ]ihu ( «d oi of llie Minor 1 ' u ts of Aiok 
Thn coin iPo is lomnlish m shap^. but is much larg( i n 
si/e having a di mu t( i ot 1 03" Its wi igdit is ^10 gr. It In 
on the ol)\er^( tlu in uk of a hois(* faeim" rig'M with tht 
sva^tika and a tuc in laihngm the fieP ot the top. On th 
re\cise is seen witliin a iictaiigular cnclosuie of douhlc liiu 
a hill of 10 arch( s with i pellet m each aich, SLiimoi/nted ’ 
the descent between two sxmbols like the Biahmi letU i </ f 
Thcte IS a w i\ \ line at the bottom and also at the top of ti 
eiiclosnn. 1 Ins ^hov s that the wavv line did not symbol ^ 
a ll^el IhIow llu hil' a was supposed 1>\ some ‘-chohn ^ ' 

was meant foi dctoialioi. 

Tlu le.^( 1(1 IS fragmeii lai } . It seems to have commenc 
fnst h vv iki/iat (9 of it liave been damaged alo 

1. Rapson, Corns of the AndhraSt etc , p 24. 

2. J N S, / Vul III, p. 44 

3. Tc/ds of tht Andhra^y oto., p. 24. 
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with the forepait ol tbc lioibeJ Tlieie aie taint traces of 
(diri with tlie ’V()v\t Is rcstoud) iii lioiit ot the horse’s 
breast. Two nunc which tolloweil have also left 

faint tracts, bnt the} ai( illt|.'ibU. Then are seen lowei 
poi tions ot seven uliu h I jcu'^ ab — yasam Mahisa\ 9 ijL^, 

The last v\hjcli a|pi<iis just above the tree in 

lailin^ IS vci} iaint. '1 he Ic^tntl can thus be partially 

lestored as -ya^ani Tin name of the king 

ended in yasai^ . but it^ initial p«»itK)n is unfoitiiiiately lost. 
That he bcltngid Uj llu iM dviast} founded by 

Mana is certain. 

Hoise-t\pe lend (i)ins 1) id been i^^md Ixioie Mana by 
\ a jfia Satakaini. Tiie^ 1. ol ilu liguu ol n lioise WTth a 

wheel n‘ Iront and a sMiibr)! 1 1 seinbhn^ Ihrihnn iR the 

tiehl above on the obvinsc' and the I’ljain s\ mbol on the 
leverso.® The Ivpe was nnilalt d by tln^ kings ot the Sebaka 
dynasty wb<i, liowevei, sni*sHtnted a oluityt oi a lull within 
a lectiingnlni boidci in })la( c oi the I ] jam s\ mbol on the 
reveisc.'* Tlie jue^eiit ( oin {/I //. /O) doe^ not exactly 
lesemblt any eoni ol tlu ^ilivnhana oi the Sebaka dynasty. 

It has no doiibt (lu h nu < i a liorse on tin obveise*, bnt it 
has liesidcs, t w o nioi c Ninlrin ilu a tice within 

lading. The icvcise' i lull within a icctangular 

douldc bordti (ai ihe .on ol tlte Set>akas, but the lull has 
not one, l)ut tem .nedie^^, eacli vvitb a pellet and is suimoiint- 
td by n cu'seent and lAoohei symbols. Tins leverse type 
shows affinitv with the obvei'^i »>! the lead coins of Vasishthi- 
jmtia \ ills a> fikni a and Mitbiiipuliu fivnlakuia found at 
Kolliapui.® Inki llu bil.t(’ tin puscntcoin has a lull of 
ton niches in lorn Inis, siinnoi nud by a eiesccnt, but unlike 
them it has no Uce on llu n It oi the leit 

1 have show ii cls( w luie that Mana w)>o stiiick these < 
( oins w'as a guat 1 mpiioi v\ lb an extensue dominion ; for 
he IS one of IIil lew iiileis oi llu liistoiu pci lod who hnds 
mention in llu Puianns, Ht is numtioned theiein as of 
^aka • extiactioii m d <*1 Up M.ihislna dynastv.’^ Like 
Satavahana and Sebaka, wl* b i iided dynasties ruling over 
Uk Deccan, be also was llu j i emloi of a loyal family winch 
held sway o\ei some pait oi t)i Deccan lot a lew gcneiations. 

1. The hgure la of a horse and not >1 a lion The animal appears tame 
and his tail is hanging down. 

2. The Pur, I lias mention n king numt d Nandiyasas, who flourishod Ta an 
'*arlier age. Paigitcr, JJytiuetits oj flu halt A^e, p. 49. 

3. Rapson, Coins of l/tf Awdhm^ I 

4. JM.SJ., Vol. Vlli, pp. 107 i 

5. "Bekpoon, Coins (jJ the \rtdhro j>p 5i PI 11 

h. Jnd* UisU Qnarl., WvA X'XH pu 35 1 

7 1 then oallod this dyniutv MullI^llva as that name occurs m a MS. of 

the V nyupuTana, Soo Fargiter, Dyna hu etc., p. 61. n. 11 
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The royal name Mahislia (or Mahishya) was probably 
derived from the country of Mahishaka or Mahisha-mandala 
where this family was ruling. In my previous article on the 
coins of this ^aka king Mana. I followed Rapson^ in sup- 
posing that Mahishaka was the country round Mahishmatl, 
modern Oukar Mandhata in the Nemad District of the 
Central Provinces. Since then the provenance of these coins 
has become known. As stated before, they were found in 
the excavations at Kondapur and Maski in the Hyderabad 
State. The country under the rule of the Mahislia dynasty 
seems therefore to have been the southern portion of the 
Hyderabad State. The references to the Mahishaka country 
occurring in the Puianas and the Epics also suggest that it 
was situatetl in Southern Deccan. The I'^ayupnram, for 
instance, mentions Mahishaka togetlier with Maharashtra and 
Kalihga among the Janapadas of the South. ^ The Eamayam 
couples it with \'idarl)ha and Rishikfl,asa country of the south, 
to which Sugiiva directed the inonke\s to go in search of 
Sita.® The Mahnblidrafa contains st veral leferences to the 
Mahishakas. The rdiiblnnapai van mentions their country 
with Dravida and Kcaala among ilie ('onntiies of the south.^ 
The Karnapaivaii states that like the inhabitants of Kalihga 
and Kerala the jieoplc of Maliishaka v\cie destitute of 
religion.® The Anusasanapar\ an also states that like the 
Dravidas and Knlingas the Mahisliakas v\ere oiiginally 
Kshatriyas, but had been reduced to tlie status of a X’rishala 
for want of contact with the Hrahmanas.'' In the Asvarne- 
dhikaparvaii Arjuna is said to have foiig^^t with and defeated 
the fieice Mahisliakas as lie did the Dravidas, Andhras and the 
\ inhabitants of Kollagiii.'^ These relerences rlcarh suggest that 
§ 4 the Mahishaka ('onnti> \va- situated in the south, and the 
? findspots o[ coins descnlied in this article indicate that it was 
^ identical with the soullicii portion of tlie Hyderabad State. 

1. (kimbriiiife t Hilary oj hidt<i Vol 1, p. 60:1 

2. I'wvMi""-""". A<ili.vu.yrt45. V. 12.5— I 

3. Jluvmyuna (Bouib.iy mi.), Kishkm<lli.<kaii«la. canto 41, v. 10— 

4. Mahdbhiirntdf Rhislimaparvaru Janibukhamla (Bhaiidarkar Institute ed ) 

Chnp. 10, vv 56 67- I 51^57: ww 

I II 

5. Kamapiirv me Chap. 44, v. 4:i 

??i«iT I 11 

6. Anus.iiiaiukaparvuii. a<l. It;!, v v. 22-23—^^3131 

sftw: I II 

5IIH3I5lfllTll,ll 

7. \sV.\mc<nuUaparvan, I'liaj). S3, vv. 10- 1:2 — 

1 



A LEAD COIN OE SATAVAHANA 
By Principal V. W Mikashi, Amraoti 

I have published in this Journal (Vol. VII, pp. 1 ff.) a 
copper coin of SStavahana, tlie founder of the S^tavahana 
dynasty, from the cabinet of Slni Hurnm;: Kaus, the well 
known coin collector and numismatist of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
About the same time Dr. M. (i. Dikshit published another 
coin of the same type, though smaller in si/e, in the Bulletin 
of the Becam College R* search Tmtitnte. These are the only 
two coins of this illustrious known so far. They were 
obtained from coin-dealers in the Hyderabad State, but 
their exact find-spots are not known. Recently Shri Khwaja 
Muhammad Ahmad, Curator of the Hyderabad Museum and 
Director of Arclueology, Hydtiabad State, sent me for 
decipherment another coin of this king which was found in 
the excavations at Koiidapur in the Meilak District of the 
Hyderabad Slate. I publish the coin here with the kind 
permission of .shri Ahmad. 

This coin (t I. II. ii ) diftens from the two coins mentioned 
nbove in several respects. The latter coins arc of copper 
and rectangular or sqiiau' in shape, while this coin is of lead 
and has an twal sliajie. Its t\pe and fabric also are different. 
The copper coins have the figure of an elephant facing right, 
with the trunk upiaisod. Idie present coin also shows on 
the obverse an elephant facing right, but its trunk is hanging 
down. The copper coins have on the reverse the Ujjain 
s\nil)ol, each orb of which contains a pellet within two 
circles and between the orb there is a 8 or a symbol 
consisting of two datteiied rnclcb on a veilical line. The 
present coin hah llie same rjjaii. s^inhol, but instead of the 
^ViUtika or the othei sy mbol, it has a pellet between its orbs. 
[Resides, it shows a crescent at the top where the copper 
‘ oins have a nandipada. Its si/e is l"x'75" and weight 
^8-9 grains. 

The legend on the present <'oin has not come out in full 
as its blank was smaller than the die. It runs round the 
Hephant on the left, commencing below' its feet. The 
e xisting legend reads JSiulivaha-. Two more akeharas, 

nithno may have been lost in the beginning and two, naia, at 
the end. Traces of the lower portions of fio and na can be 
' ep at the commencement and end of the existing legend. 
'0 the complete legeml seems to have been Jtamno siri 
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Sadavahanma nieuning ‘(This coin is) of the king, the illust- 
rioiis SritMVdhfina’. The characters are like those on the 
copper coins, though not so neatly sliaped. The upper 
portions of da and va have not come out on the coin. 
D faces left ; v has a round lower limb ; the vertical of h is 
shortened, hut its right limh is still horizontal. These 
characters leave no doubt that the coin belongs to about 
the same age as the Nanaghat inscriptions^, batavahana, 
who issued it, must therefoie be identified with the founder 
of the so-called Andhra dynasty, as shown in my previous 
article on the copper coin. 

The disroverv of the present coin in tlie excavations at 
Kondaimr is significant It shows that the central portion 
of the llyderal)a<l State lonned the dominion of this king. 
The dynasty did not thciefore originate in Andhra-desa. The 
Puranas give it the name of Andhra evidently because it 
was ruling in the Andbra-desa whtn the dynastic lists of the 
Puranas were compiled. 

The invaiiablc occurience cd the symbol ‘Cross and 
balls’ on these earliest Satavfdiann con.s i aises the question 
whether it reall\ ()ii;;inati d in I jjain. Jvopson thought 
its use on the coins of this dynast \ signified the conquest of 
U jjain by Satakarm, vvho theieaftei performed an Asvamedha 
(horse-saciifice).*^ We see howe\(i that the symbol occurs 
on the coins of balavaliana who preceded batakarni by at* 
least three g^en lutions, and \v( do not know whether he had 
conquered U jjain and boi lowed the symbol from that 
country. It woijM rathei appeal lluit the symbol was 
current in the Deccan long before the time of Satakarni. 


1 . 

2 . 


w.j. Vol. V, pp.eoff. 

Rapaon, Camb, HitL Ind., Yol. I, p. 631 



A RHINOCEROS SLAYER TYPE COIN OF 

kumAragupta I 


By Shhi. M. M. N\(.\i<, M.A., U.P.E.S., 

Curator, Provincial Muskum, Lucknow. 

The Provincial Museum, Lucknow, has been singularly 
fortunate in purchasing recently an exceedingly rare type 
of coin of Kuniaragupta 1 (115-455 A.D.), son of the great 
Gupta PwTiiperor Chandrngnpta fL Vikrmnaditya. This coin 
is said to have been originullv {(Uind in Khairabad (District 
Sitapur) and sold in Lucknow market by a bullion denier 
for 500/-/-. It subse(|nently came into tlic possession of 
Lain Nanak Chnnd Kapoor, a bullion-broker, from whom it 
was purchased for the Provincial Museum Lucknow, through 
my efforts. The coin weighs Id ( grains, contains 80 per cent 
pure gold and measnr(‘S -72" in diameter. 

The coin which is enlarged on the plate to 1*5 size 
(PI. ill. 7. ] is of the Kliinoccios-slayei type and represinUs 

its obverses ICmporor Kumli agupta wealing a buttoned 
(‘oat, trousers and jcwt'lLrv and liding a fully ('aparisoned 
liorse. He is leaning forward to hit a rhinoceros with a 
sword, which he holds in the rigid hand drawn behind. The 
rhinoceros bravely stamls at bav turning back its head to 
attack the king. The animal is beautifully delineated, — its 
unicorn on the head, left eve, i)oth the ears and circular 
scales over the body, • all 1 )eiug v(‘ry artistically j^ortrayed. 
On the margin is the IcvgonO in the usual Ciupta Brahiru 
script and Sanskrit language running thus : (Bharta kkidga- 
irata Kumaraciupto jaiptty i e. ’IdviT victorious is 

the Lord Kumaragupta who is l^liad^atrUtay i.e. a protector 
by the sword {IfhiJgona-trata) from the rhinoceros {kh\dge- 
^^hyiu4rata) ; letters K^mdra^mpfa are fairlv distinct between 
i and III, though partly (nincated (Pj. fli. 7 .). 

The reverse of the coin shows Goddc'ss Ganga standing 
on her vehicle crocodile and behind her a female attendant 
holding parasole over her hea<L The legend on this side of 
the coin runs as Sri Malieyidrakhiijgah, i.e. ^STi Maheiidra, 
die swordsman’ or ‘Sri Mahendin, the slayer of Rhinoceros*’. 
H is significant to note the pun on the word “/cW^a” in 

[1. The meaning of this onigmafcio expression is difRoult to make 
'at. A. S. A.] 
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both the lef^ends, which means in Sanskrit a ^^sworJ” as well 
as a ‘rhinoceros’. PI, III *7. 

The portrayal of rhinoceros on the coin, illustrated here, 
is very ini[)ort{int as it suggests that neaily 1500 _^years ago 
this animal was very frecjuently met with in Aryavartta, 
althonj'h it has since become entirily extinct from here. 
Or altei natively it may suggest that Assam (ancient Kama- 
rfifia ), — the marsliy jungles of which are even today the abode 
of rhinoceroses, -was iiichnleMl in the vast empire of Kiimara- 
gupta I and that sometime during his life-time the king had 
visited tlu' place a^'d hunted there these wild and hefty ani- 
mals. The latter view, however, appears more plausible, as 
it is supported by similar coin types ot oil er Imperial Gupta 
Jemperors, c.g, the tiger-slayer type of Sanuidragupta\ 
marking his coiujiKst of h^ast Bengal and Assam (Su)natuta- 
diivakii'Ka iurnpi) areas, where alone the tigers are found 
and the lion-slnver t\i)eof t'hnndrag npta IP commemorating 
his coiKjucst (d Kathiawar — the onl\ place where lhais are 
found 1 I Iiid'a. Wo know from (/.her sources that Kuinara- 
gupta I iiih(;rite(l a vast empire irom his lather Chandragiipta 
II, which mclinh'il hot!) Kathiawar and Assam, and it is ver) 
probable that he might have visited both these' parts ol 
his cmt) re, hu ited liois, and rhinoceroses and perpetuated 
these exploits on his coins. 

The recent Bayana hoard found in Rliaratpur State 
(Matsya Union) has l)rought to light four such coiiis^ of thi*^ 
king ; but they are still in private custody of His Highness 
the Maharaja, forming his personal property. Our coin is, 
therefore, the first specimen of its kind which is displayed 
ill a public institution and can be easih seen by numismatists 
djsiions of studying t)r examining it.'* liesides, it is easily 
I he l)cst of all the specimens of this type so far available on 
account of its bi‘ing verv well-preserved. 


1. Kathiiiwar v\ aa not iiioluded In bh'i Enipiro of Saraudragupta ^ 
hence the absence of Lion slayer type in his Coinage. 

2. Possibly the compiest of Wostorn India kept the king ongagofl fo' 
long and as such lio conld not lind time to visit the eastern part oflr 
empire; and hence the absence of Tiger-slaye? typo in his coinage* 

3. J. N. S. 1. Vol. VIIl. Ft. IT. Diic 1946 p. 183. 

4. Since writing tliesi' pages it has been learnt that quite roc i^nt 1 
the Bharat Kala Hhawan, Banaras, has secured one of tlie above four c' d 
of rhinoceros-slayer type from the Bayana hoard for its cabinet. 



SOME NEW \NI) RaKI i )In's h'ROVf KAU^AMHI 
By S!{ki M.M N \( VK, M \., (\p h. s., 
CUJvVrOR, PlvU\ 1\U \1 Ml -.1 iTAf ^.rCKNOVV. 

The coins |)ii1j]i'^Iic<1 111 tln^ papi i l).i\e hi cn ( nllocted 
from the ancient silu ('1 ki .snii'n (^hK.,il!\ k omi as kosam), 
situated at a d’stii n e nt ih )nt >0 ni !('•> -ontli west of 
Allahabad on the h.nik oj tJu i \ i \.iniuin, and are now 
deposited in tlu (V\ f < )M( . i.i the PiOMm m 1 \tiisciim, 
Lucknow. Thc\ urclxin p. I 1 »« d )im^ (.itlui on account 

of then extienn iaii1\ oi m \x < -s 

1. COIN WITH UP M (d \ I) KO^s Uini 

Museum Re^istcn \ i P' ^ 

Metal Ca t c up* i 

Shape — OneunlK ion I i» t >v onl\ o ehinitii puce, 
1 oe^^lih (]n 1 h i I 01 i ( n c h n '• h ipi . 

Si/( — •()" (miMiimi \ hn ti 

\\ eiphl — )i b 

Ohinr^f — Ihiit ()1 111 tlipliui^ landniw^ fnin^ a tnangle- 
lieided stiudiid ' o\v n \ j UfLuVnavi , on tlie 
ni n pn, II tin M ' ' “ll on the hit, is tlie 
Ic ' ( ml h<^'< <)i>' f 1 I ' 1 h 111 ( liai m t< i s ol sc( ond 
eenl ni \ P>.( «'t 

Ii( rernt — P.n I oi n i o^^ and lulls oi M ||Mn’ s\m])ol, 
K ( tan k oi ui ’ ( ‘ t ill 'll ^ foui jislu s. 

(PI III |.) 

Jtemarks, The coin !•> .i lu^l.U mtcrestinL,^ one as it 
contains tlie name of itb plac c ot on^m as its h •;end. Copper 
coins do not usualh tia\ el loin; distances, and tli(‘ find-spot 
of this piece would ^i\( add'lioi al weight to the \ie\v that 
ancient Kaiisambi is identK al with 1 c modiin \i!lage of 
Kobam. This usage of givnm pPicc-nanKs as legends, 
though very raie, was not link lowni in ancient India as 
similar coins have also been found frmn otlici sites, eg, 
Ujjaiip, Tnpuri^ etc. 'riiit e s|h e imens of this tNp'^ of coin 
have so far come to light. Of tlus^ one exists in the Britisli 

1 . AUan^Cafaloqur of Coin^ in the BtUi^h Mtiseum-— Ancient India— 

p. 262. 

2. Op. Git , p. 21^9 

2 
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Museum, London, and is published by Mr. Allan^ in his 
Catalog^K' of ( oina hi the Brithh Musi um, Ancient India. The 
other, ^vlnch is described in the A,S,LA,H. 1924-25*, has since 
been lent to ilie Indian Museum, Calcutta, wherein it is 
pieser\ed now. A third specimen of this coin which is 
hitherto unpublished, is in the private collection of Shrl 
Shrinath vSah of Ihinaias. All these coins arc similar to each 
other and contain on the obveise edephant standing on a 
ladder in fiont of a jai/adhraja, six-armed whorl, Ujjain 
symbol, \va\) line or liver symbol and the legend Kosambi 
beginning at lU o'clock. On the reveise of these coins we 
have the symbols: trcc-in-i ailing, cross and balls, six-arched 
hill, tank containing four lishes and nunJi/ aij. Comparing 
the present com with those described above we hnd that the 
svmbols (‘\tan1 on the coin illustrated hi‘re, xiz. elephant 
befoie a j'lf/adhr tj t, cro^s and halls, tank with fishes etc. 
iigiiK* amongst the symbols occnriing on tlie coins alread} 
publisluMl. Na\, ('X'Mi th(‘ juxtaposition of these on the two 
sets is lemaikablv siinilai. We may, therefore, well presume 
that the pKsint sperim'm also has been ('ast from a similar 
mould. The com is so tar the ioiirth known spc'cimen of its 
kind and it is indeed Joilunat(‘ that despite its lieiiig so much 
damaged, it ha*^ pr<‘sei\cd the legcaid (piite intact and in 
good conditmn. 

b ( OIN OF (d KAbfITA. 


Miismini Kcgi^'ler N(\ UM7I. 
Metal — (bast ('oppci. 
shaj)(' !\(»iind. 

Si/e- --L" 


W (4 gilt — IS gi s. 


‘^\ inbols completely worn out; legend written 
in a hoii/oiilal line l)elo\\ the svmbols in script 
of second ('cnlury 1>. ('. and running as ( - 
ramhn}<a r. ‘of (-) rnniitiab 
Jh ?v?8c — Tot all V oldib'iatcd. 

PI. Ill 2 

riifortima I (4y the first letter of the legem' 
as well as tlu' syinl)ols on lli(‘ coin, are so much worn oiU 
that it is not possible to assign it definitely to the ruler who 
liad issued it. ITcentiv Dr. Altckar® has publislied a cob 
of King Siiiamitra of Kausambi from the collection oJ 
Allahal^ad Municipal Museum and it is possible that tin 


I. Op. Cil., Iiilro. Pnra 110. Pp .\cviii-xcix. 

‘2. Op. Oil. p. i:tl. PI. XXXVllI, Fig. d. 3. 

3 ./ N.S I . Vol. IV. 1012. p. 5, PI. I, Figs. 3-4. 
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may also be a coin of the same king, although in the absence 
of definite data this is merely a conjecture. 

o. COIN OF { - ) rilAMITA. 

Museum Register No. 1017.'.. 

Metal — Cast coppei. 

Shape — Round. 

Si/c— -6"- 

Weight— 84 5 grs. 

(H)verse~-in incuse, mnn standing l)elore a tree sinround- 
cd by railing and bolding a l)unc:h of llowers 
in bis rigiit raised band ; legend in Krahmi 
scri})t of the -^Leond century 13 C. written 
hori/ontally and beginning from tlie top f)n the 
light side as (-) iJiamifitm i. e 'of (-) tluiinitra’. 

l\ever»e-- Crude borse prancing to left ; head parti} 
\isiblc : above two tiiclets one upon the other. 

PI. Ill 3. 

HemarJcs Th:" iiist lotlir of the legeixl being unfi)rtu- 
nately worn out, it is ditl'n nit to identif} tlu* issuer of our 
coin with cei taint} . \ cinelul stiuh of its symbols, how- 

ever, reveals that tlie coin m all probability belongs to King 
Jethainitra (Saiiskut-jye^tbumilin), whose several coins have 
been found fr(nn this site. Tln‘se coins have been published 
by Mr. AllaiF and they l)car on the obverse the name of che 
king and an effigy of male figure am* on the reverse a 
prancing horse and a taurine synibol. Comparing these coins 
with the one under examination wc* find that although the 
general type is (he same, theui exi.st a few minor <lifferences 
between the two. In tim loiiner belli the hands of the male 
figure rest on his loin ^^lnl( in the latter only one hand is 
j)laced akimbo, the other holdiiu; a bunch of flowers, being 
bent and raised up. d'hen again on the reverse in the 
former, the horse stands befiae the taurine, but in the latter 
nistead of taurine we have t\so circlets placed one upon the 
other on the back of the hoi'^e. Bui these diflerences are 
very insignificant ami should not prevent us from proposing 
Uie above identification. The c»jin is an important one, as 
It shows a new variety of tlH‘ coinage of King Jyestha- 
initra, — if at all it lielongs to him. 

[Above the letter tha, there are two hori/ontal lines, 
^vhich appear like the remnant of the letter ;/a. The name 
of the issuer was therefoie wry probably J}’eshthamitra. 
A. S. AO 

1. Op. Oif., p. 154, Nos. 36.:i7. 

2. Allan— Op CU., p. 160, Nt>. U, Also Vol. It. 1940, pp. lOS-OH, 
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4. COIN or JAYAMA ( ) 

Mnsenin Retyislei No 10169 

Metal — Cast coppei 

Shape- Round 

Si/e — 7^. 

Weight — 07 grs 

Ohur^t — IjcIovv a laddc i ihove in horizontal line, legend 
in lh( senpt of thud centui\ A D. which 
read«; n ( ) Other symbols obliterated 

lifKrm — S’^ nihols \\( in out 

i I III i 

RpmarJe^ In \ie\v of the abs( k c ol full evidence on the 
com, it 1 o\tT(in(lv diflicult to attiibutc it(Uhmtcl> to its 
issuei ne\cUli(lcs the lohki nibol on it, so common to 
othci ( oiir ol K uis mbi sii.^ rsts tliat it must have been 
stiuck b\ a ' um who luh ! h ii in cik i thii I euitnix A D. 

ami whose i nm be in witli the h tt is fu/im Mr All in^ 

has pul’li^hid thin ( oms wlmli ei tain the legtml 
fayona in inul r ( npl bip )i( h is i )t it ti il)ulf d the m to 

any kine In hi h arne I n tie 1 on tin New Kings and 

Intcrestm C in l\[)ts fu m IviuSimbi, Di Alteku^his 
desciibed t\ o mo i coins (A tin (vpi meifioind bv Mi Allan 
Hid has tiud U) tlfiibuie Uuni to kin'" \i]a\aniagln 
i scion of tin Mi ha dvnastv which i uk d at K msaml i 
m about tbiiel ec i in\ A D l>nt oui com enimot be ol 

this kmc for allhou h the com t\pe is similai to that of 
the Maglil kni‘js lu |ii\( i ] ositio i ol the ktleisonitis 
such as to jiociudi all po‘-sil>i]itHs of the existemce of in> 
letter bciorc /i W tluielou pi ^poM to attubute thi 
com to a 1 in limed [ivamn^ha who must have belonged 
to the "anu d\ isis iid ui^ncdheic h] e olhc i member 
ot tins d}nast\ ii i]>out thudccntui\ A D If this nleuti 

licnlioii be f OIK rt llic coin would lie a \civ vahialdeom 
as it would the i 1 iinish the nan c ot one more Magha kn 
of Kausiniln vccoidi t( the Put mas, the M igha d\na«ti 
had mne knigs ^ (>1 tlicsc eight kiin^b, \ i/, \ asisthlput* ^ 

Hluransena Kocc hipi ti i Pothasn, Rhadtamagha, bivama^ ta 
VaKiavaiia, Bhni i v muan, Sataiua^ha and Vijay amagha arc 
alrcadv 1 i ow )\ii c im nos\ furnishes the name of oi c" 

moic kill ^ known a>> | ivainagha — the ninth in the dynastv 
thus complctii^ ilic number given in the Pauramc texts. 

1 Op Ctt pp 157 158 

2 / V S r , Vol IV Pt T 1942, pp 11 12 PI T figs 12 13 

3 Paigitar Dm t of the hah Age, p 51 

4 hmrntlifih 0 m j m ith fha Dewrcfi Imttlfde (J.OJHIh Vo’ 

Pt TI 1944 Pp 149 160 
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5. COIM OF (~) jAYAMA (- ). 

Miisenin Register No. 

Metal — Cast copper, 

vSliape — Irregular round. 

Size — 7" 

Weight — *99 grs. 

Above, bull to left, below ( i) Jayama (--) 
in script of tlnrd ‘ century A. I). 

Reverne — Three arclied hill: tree in-railing. 

PI. ill 5 . 

Remark* — (2 an \\(' take (lus com as one issued by king 
Jayaiuitra ? This identilicntion will bowevci appear to be 
unwarranted ns we do not kiiow so far of any such king of 
this name \\lio.sc coins have 1 m en lound from Kausaiiibi. 
We, however, kiio\\ (d a king Jayamitia from his coins, hut 
he was a i uler of Panchala and that ton m secoiul century 
B.C. We know of 3 el another king ja\ amitia whose coin 
was some \eais back found b\ Du V, S. Agra\vala from 
Bairant in Dislncl Banaias Phis coin also is anterior to 
our coin as sbowm b\ its ])alu)oaphy. Px sides, its t [le is 
also (juite ditleient iioiu that ol the coin under re\ie\\. 

If we now cwaniifu' onr com carolullx, we lind that the 
letters Taytima arc coinphti and vciy clear, but before Jii 
there exists slight })Oili(ai ol a letter wdth i which 

unfortunatel} has not come out w^ell m the photograph. We 
are, theiefore. tempted to constiue the full legend of the 
c.oin as Vijiiyumai/hf and .uiiihe it to this king who belonged 
to Magha dynast} and wliost coins are alrcad> known*. 
This iilentilication is fuithei upp<»ited bv tlie Minilanty of 
coin type, paleograph) and sNinboK oilier coins of this 
king found from Kau,^ambi^. 

0. POfN Oh S'Rl RUDRA. 

Museum Register No. ItPMk 

Metc^l — Chopper die-stiuck. 

Shape— Round. 

Size — d'/'. 

Weight— 35 grs. 

Obverse — Legend Sri Rudra m script of tourth century 
A. D 

Reverse — Siva standing b\ the side of a bull, of which 
the front part is visible, 

PI. Ill 6. 

1. J.N.S.L, Vol. IV, rt. 1, 1942, pp. 11-12., PJ. I, figs. 12-13. 

2. MlAu^Op, CiL, pp, 167-168, Noe. 68-W. 
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liemarks — King SVI Rudra is not known to us so far from 
any source, liteiary, epigraphic or numismatic. Tbc problem, 
confronting us, therefore, is about his identity. The Allaha- 
bad Filial liisciiption of Saiiuidragupta mentions* a king 
named Rudra or Rudradeva of Ary^ivarta, whom the Gupta 
Emperor is said to have vamjuished in his digvijaya campaign. 
It is very probable that this Rudradeva of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription may be identical with Sri Rudra of our 
coin. This is borne out by the fact that the coin was found 
from a site situated witliin the very heart of Aryavartta. 
Besides, the pabeograpliy of liie coin also lends support to 
this view, as it is \eiy siinilai to that of the Allahalmd Pillar 
Inscription of Snmudragupla. It would, therefore, appear 
that king ^iT Rudra was a king ol kaus.imbi and its neigh- 
bouring districts ill Aryavaitta and ruled soon after the 
extinction of the Magha dynast\. llis kingdom, which was 
apparcntl} a small oiu , seems to have been contiguous with 
that of tlu late Kushana kings of Matliiiia, as suggested by 
the coin type. It ma\ also be that king SiT Rudra might 
have been in tbc beginning a leudaton of some later Kushana 
king lull m diu conise. takings ad\ antagt* of his mastei’s 
weakness, liecamc unit pendent, although he continued to 
adopt the (oiu-ty|je of liis eaistwluU* master, tJie Kusliana 
ruler, on acc<)uiU ol consei vatism, wliicli is so well-known 
a feature of Aiuunt Indian Numismatics. 


1. Fleet^C. /. /. G^jpfer /fw. No. 1, line 21. 



A UNIQUE GOLD COIN OF CHANDKAGUPTA 1. 

By B. Ch. CniiAiiRx, Ootacamund. 

From the title of this paper the reader may conclude 
that I am going to deal with a hitherto unknown Gii[)ta coin. 
But that is not so. The subject oj rnv picsent article*" is the 
very coin which has aluad\ bten [uiblished twice, once in 
English^ and for tJie second tune in Hindi. ^ by Mi. P.L. 
Gupta, wdio attiibutes the com to (Uianduigupta II. It has 
been rightly dcsciibed as miKpu , because it is the first of its 
type so far known. 1 know that my attiibution of the same 
coin to Chainlragnpta T will not b(‘ leadily accepted by the 
experts. There aie two reasons for this : in the fust place, 
no coin of a second type, attributable to Chandragupta I, has 
so far been discoveic d ; st‘(oidl\,Mi ParameshvaiilaP has 
alrc ady demonstrated in hi^ aitn Its that the coin under discus- 
sion peitains to (^f^andi ngupta II The gold ('oins of Cliandra- 
gupta 1, so lar known, an all (d what is known as ChamJia- 
gupta-KumaradevI tyte, as tlity depict on the obverse the 
king Chantlragupta 1 aiul lu" consoit, the (jiicen Kiimara- 
devi, standing face to fatts^ In fact, scholars lik(‘ Mr. John 
Allan do not couskUt tw’cn tlK‘-e coins as issued by Chandra- 
gupta 1. Accoiding to them, ('handragupta 1 issued no 
Coins at all. Tlu^se t)l tlie Chandiagupta-Kumaiadevl t}pe 
were, they say, is^m'd b\ C liandiagiipto Fs .‘'On and succes- 
sor, Samudragiipta, in t omiiKmoi ation of the former's 
niaiiiage in the Lichchhaxi iamily. This \icwv, however, is 
not acceptable to all. ^onif scholars have tried to refute it 
ami have adduced aigununts to show that those coins are 
to be attributed to Cbandragnpta I himsell.^ When even 
the altnlnition of the C'handiagupta-Kiinuiradevi type is 
thus disputed, it is indeed n fai cry to make jicople believe 
that we have found a new 1\ pc of Chandragupta Ts gold 
coins. Still I venture to place before scholars the results of 
my examination of the coin. 

1. Above, Vol IX. 1947, pp. 140-50. 

2. Kahnidhi (Hindi quarterly fioin Bannras), Vol. T (Pt. I, SrAvaira 
2005 Vikrama), pp. 48-51. 

3. To avoid confusion, T shall refer to Mr V L Oupta in this article 

as Mr. Parameshwarilak 

4. XWexi, Catalogue of the Corns of tlic Owpta Dynasties ^ London, 
1914, pp. 8-11, Plate III. 

6, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. TII, 1937, 
^ (unismatic Supplement, No. XL VII, pp. 105-11. Above, Vol. X, 1948, 
5>P, 64-6. 
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Of the two icasoiis just uKuitioned, the hrst one can 
easih ])( Ignored ; for, when w(‘ say that we have so far not 
^Mscoveietl an} othei ol coin belonging to Chandra- 

giipta 1, it (Iocs not follow thal it is inipf^ssibh' to find any 
such in futuic. As foi Mi. Piiramcshw aiilars Uieory, we ma} 
coiibidei it here. 

Ml. Paianu shwanlal has aduincc'^ two mam h asons for 
his asciiption of the (Oin t(‘ ( handraguiila 1 1 : firstly, the 
metiicnl lei^end on tht ob\cisc ol the com contains the name 
and seeondi) tlie leveiti oi the com lui^ the king's 
religious titl(‘ t a Hit < 6 /. shall prcsenth show that 

the name S/i /Kta is non-cM^Unt m tin Ug^nd. Ifio actual 
uadmg is nust jifobabU cd/. ((///, w uu li ha.', la en read as 
iu-Z)< /’(i b\' Ml . Paianm ii\ ai dal. As foi i 1 k title rararna- 
bhajaviifijty It will be shown tliat this is not exchisiv(^ to 
Chandiagiipla H alo k'. So iai as Aii. Ihu aineslivaiilars 
contention is toiunincil iheic is (hiio m> giousd to take his 
altiihution i\s col! ect. On the con tiai \ , tluu aie moie oi 
U'ss positue piools t(> show llid ll ( c<'m pertains to 
CUandragupla t. 

Let us Inst ol all exainme the legem! p| |{| n repio 
(luces the com in the oiiginal skc, hut to iacihtate the read 
iug w e gi\ (‘ Its ( nlauM uu i t in f>| j[}) 13 . Mi. Paiaineshwari- 
lal is nglit III sa^ing tliat U is mimpo-i d m llic rpoiflti mctri' 
ilut the uadmg pK ent< d b\ him sliow i- S(‘\ eral fa nits ol 
j)iosod\ , w liK h mdu ale that Ins leadim; is 1 ot all ('orrcct. 
He-* lends the lcg(‘id as t ilhwN > * 

Su- 1>( f r-; / /'*/ i' /S> iiur/i 

ia'^idhufh jijiiti diva)f(^' \ 

It is obvious that the hist lialf^ contains, as is icipiiied 
tw'elve s\llahic msiants. Init the fouith instant m tin 
second tana is 1 ot indn>endc nt. It is mixed up with tlu 
third \nd that is a flaw . 11 tie lea Ling wete some 

thing like Sii-P^vih i\ih, it would have been all right 

Secondly, the '’iyarf/a btfoie at of va^iaVtam ought to ha\- 
changed to 0 accoiding tv» the inles of Hatidhl, This, howc\ci, 
IS not a seiious mistake and may be passed by. Agaii . 
accoidmg to the nilcs of the piosody, tlie odd c/j/m must 
be a japan i. And m tho reading given above, tliewoi'- 
vttjUpa happens to he an odd //a/n and it is a japamf which r 
a defct't. I'lnallv, ,/n/ c// diram would he short of one svllahi* 
instant. If it wcic Unm jayatl, it would ha\e been all ngk^ 
but the remnants of the writing left on the coin suggests th 

I. It iK'Ocl not ho poiutml out th(it tho whole fogond oo igtitiifcua i-' 
one half of the v’erae in the Jlpiujitt metre. When I aay ‘the first half* 
it thus actually means the first half of this half verso. 
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xeBkiing jayati only, after vijity t. The reading dwam jayati is 
thus altogether prcclinled. In tins way, Mr. Paraineshwari- 
lal's reading is full (d defer ts. 

According to him tlie le-^uid sluilh, imagining the coin to 
be the dial of a watch, tiDui \ IT oh lock and ends at IV 
o'clock. It is true that on some of tlie (aipta coins do 

begin and end like that : bni, as a inle, tlie} commence from 1 
o’clock and conclude at, saj, X o'clock. And in ni} opinion, 
the legend on tli(' pusent coin Inllows only tins general rule. 
Accordingly, the fust half lead^ : Wi'^udham rijitya jayati. 
It goes without saying lliat this shows no defect. The a* 
in jayati i.s rc(]iiired to bi' (piru, wdiicli it is, because it is 
followed by a coujunct ah'ghii t b.vm il it were left layhu, it 
would not hav(' mattered, as it maiks the jjati, 'riiiis, the 
reading from I o’cloc k to \' o c loch, as given In Mr. Paiamesh- 
w'arilal is coirert ; the only ^lithnenn is this that he 
takes it to he the concliidn.;^ ]smi t of ilu' higend, wdiereas 
I take it to b(‘ tlie initial port ol il. Tlu* concluding 
part, according to me, i.ov\ h( gins fiom \'ll o’cloek. 
The first three letteis of n a.t‘ uad in Mr. Paiamesli- 
warilal as Aav, w liilc I lead tliem as tridintth. Tin* top 

portions, or the nhitra*, i‘f tin* hdters ha\'e vanished, 
hut what remains of them can ht made out as frailmt, The 
point wrath noting is that tin In t (d tliese syllables answers 
to tru and not to ira. Die u^doiation of the text as tridh'im 
thus appears more roasonahh'. i« is woid would be the object 
ot the via'b jiyati, and llu oidcv \vn\ild 
f'f/ftya friiluhtni W lial 'oll.iws ( idirm/ is naid by 

Mr. Paramesluvaril.il a^' /"/'A/i ‘uid hu leading a)>peais 

to be conect. IT ilv’ the til'll tier lo iks mom likt‘ pra than 
/)//, in whicli ca.sc' tlie oiigmai u'admg would be (Mthei 
prntldvlsoarah or p) Ithiriiv ir ih, 'The r(‘( ogiiisi'd fot ms ot the 
word arc piitliicl and p,lthi, bill, accordmg to some lexico- 
graphers, forms such as pjithtn prathiin, pjlthirJ, etc., are 
not incorrect citlicr. It ma\ be lecalled that the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragnpta has the form in 

yrhhivya)wtpTatirath\i^ya (text line .D). Well, this is by the 
v-'ay. Resuming our ohsTvation, attention may be drawn 
to the dot seen near the lip of llu; nght wing ol the bird, 
iiaruda. It is taken to be tlu lower one of the two dots 
uidicating the vUarya in prl (pti) thivisvarah. After tliat, two 
''r three letters are missing. They wete either originally 
omitted or they have gone off the flan. Considering, 

' owever, the existence of th(‘ vUaTyi just noticed as well as 
^he sense and the metre, we may fill the blank by supply- 
’ a word like pfifinya>h or the like. In this way 

bie metrical legend is [leifecth lettered as follows : — 

3 
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l^amdhf^im lujifffu jayatl tridivam pnthivlsvaraft 

[PI. Ill It, Id] 

Tll 0 ^t; conversant with the Gupta coinage know well 
that similar metiical legends occur also on the coijis of 
several oilier (riipta kings. Tlu‘ Clihnttra or Parasol type 
of CliainlragujUo 1 1’s coins, foi instance, has : — 

Kshifi7n-=si*iV'ijitya mekiritair divam jayati Vikramdtdityah^ 

The Swoidsnuin type of Kuinai agupta Ps coins like- 
wise has :■ — 

iram^avajitya ^urhirifitilt Kwnarayupto divam Jayati. 

Those of Kaclia have his name in the lieginning : — 

Kdchn i/d'n -aciiiitya dii'im hirymMiir uttuinair ss jtyati,^ 

In th(‘ ca^e ol llie Arclu'r type of Saniudragupta’s coins, 
the 1 egciid heglns with his epithet Apiatiintha : 

Apratiratho vljifya Icshitlm mcliaritair ^idlvafh jayati. 

If the attnhution, offered heic, ol the ]Uesent coin is 
accept(‘d, C'liandiaguptn I would he J:lie fust of the Gupta 
riileis to liavi enij/lo\(d I Ik‘ metrical li'gc iid, co'n'cyiiig tin 
souse exprt's-^cd h\ Ciinudham vijitna, etc, 'The idea convoyed 
by the hall veu'c* si'eius to have a sjiecial signiiicnnce with 
reference to ('handi agupta Ts lif‘s which we shall pr(*sentU 
have occasion to <lis('uss. 

Tlu' p(‘CuUniitv of the four instam es (|U0ted above 
that none ol llam piest'uls any dillicultx as to identiheation. 
In each case, the legend ('ontains flu* iiaincor the distinotiv' 
title, or both, ol tlie king to whom the paiticular con 
belongs : Karha, \ ikiamiditya, etc. It is wndl known that 
Vikraniadit\ a stands foi ('handragnpta 11. In the case e,t 
the pH*senl com, on the othei hand, the identification of Ih' 
ruler eonceiiud is not so easy. Its legend does mention tla 
name PAa/y/^/r(e/?o |, I'ut it contains no distinctive mai' 
or epithet to enable' ns to asceilain w hether thereb} Chandi?j 
gupta I IS meant oi whethi*! it refeis to Clian»*ragn})ta V 
P}itIdviSritrn a comm in term wbich here simply meati-' 
‘king’. Befoie this word, Mr. Paranieshwarilal has rea-’ 
srhJkvi, Wiiich would certainly liave referred to Chandin 
gnpla II, if the leading wert' correct. In our reading it lia 
no j)lace. In ith slend we hav(' read tridiv^im, and th* 
reading appeals to be more appropiiate, too. Such bei 
the case, what is the liarm if we ascribe the coin to Chandi* 
gupta I ? There can indeed be no serious c^lijcction to sm i 
a sui^position. Tin* nunt-rnaster lias, from his point of vi« ' * 
distinctly given the name of the issuer as (Ihumdrayu, evidee/ . 

I. This half I haa a slight dofoct inasmuch as it shows yatihh'^ * 

in tho word tliram 
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meant for Ohindragupta, on tlio coin, below the left arm of 
the king, in tlie usual way. He saw no u‘ason to lepeat it, 
l)y a special epithet oi title, n the niR?i:;niHl metiical legend. 
How could he foresee that n dt‘^ceiMlni t ol that Cdiandra- 
gupta would beat the same nann , with relcHmi'c to whom 
the former must become C"b.in(liagii]Ua 1 and to distinguish 
him fiom the other a special epuiat must be ilcMsed ? Had 
he anticipated any confusion, he might have applieil some 
contra'distinguishmg epithet ('oi lespomling to l^ikrtvm of 
Chandi agiipln 11. As it is. we may safely assume that 
Chaiidiagupla I had no distingnishnig litb', noi had the 
necessity for such a dc\ ice ansi e during his lifi'time. Tlie 
unnt-master must thus natniallv ha\e tliouglit tlu‘ meie 
mention of dwthdraiiu (conpli d with thrown m 

the veise, meaning tlicit‘})\ -Kin ^ (diamlragiipta 1 to be a 
sufficient indication of the issuei ol the com-i\p(‘. 

Let i.s now take up th(‘ titU* Paramahhajaiwtd which 
;i})pears on tlie inverse' of flu < oin, and which is now seemingly 
the biggest liui dl( uitliewa\. 1 Ins bus bet ii eitcd as the 
second leason 1( i asciilnng the ( om to (Hiandi agnpta ll. It 
IS tim tl.al PurninaUitigaiaKi i i v(i\ w 1 11 known ei)itliet 
ol C haiidi agii])1 a 11, and it lia'- "O fai la. en held tliat of all 
the (iiipla inbrs Cinandixigupl i 11 was the lust to have 
issumcul lhi> epithet. Uet now it can no longer lie asserted 
that none of bis pud<ccsois axMviX Parauiabhagavata* 
Weknosv that the Gasa j'lab ’ and the Nulanda plate* 
desciib(‘ Samndrugupta like aim' is Paui7nabha(iavata. Though 
the genuineness of tliese coppe i charters has beeii doubted,* 
IK) exception can be laio'i. to ■dainudi agnpta's having ever 
adopted that exalted lelnuon lillc. Tlieic is abundant 
^ Mdenct to show that lu wa u t alons <le\ otee of Vishnu. 
1 n that sense lie ( oiild 1 1 } 'm 11 be sUbAl Piu umaf^hagavata. 
\s we have (dst \\ lieie*^ d« inoi s' i uted in detail, not only 
‘^Mniudragnpta, l)iit aho all t-lhei amestois (d Cliandiagupta 
11, weie equally fervent woisliippem ot \ ishnu. It is thus 
no wonder tliat in llie puseit mstai ee C handi agn})ta I 
diould also b(‘ st\led ParauhybhiJ/irifa. The woiship ol Vishnu 
bad been ver> jiopulai b>n b( ioie tlic (rupla age and his 
worshippers were stN led Hhuiardin, Tak(‘ tor instance 
the Hesnugai pillar, a (r iru>/ idhnja, eucted, in honour of 
the Lord Vasudeva {Ij. \ islinm .iboul 1 Kl !>.(> , b\ a Greek 
ambassador in India, Ilcliodou^s bv name, who stales himself 
^hagavatay meaning -a dcvotc( el tiie Bhagavan (\ islinu)’.*^ 

1. J. F. Fleot, Gupta Jtibci i'> g fj Vol« HI), p. 2.)G. 

Epigraphia ludica, V«>1. AXN P 

3, Ifuliaii Cullin (\ \ o\ Nl, PI’ 225,10. 

4, Above, Vol IX, pp. 13/ i f 

5, Jourtial of the Royal A'/e/O'’ ' caO/. 1000, p, lo56. 
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Besides, those coins of ( handnigupta II that have 
Paramuhhaijauifa engraved on tiv in, mention also his exclusive 
epitlu t Vikuvna (in the foiin of Ajit ivikranii on the gold 
coins, and in the toini ot r«/r/ on the silver coins). 
Ill oilin v\ords, these coins die asenbed to Chandiagnpta II, 
not l^ecausc of the title J\traniiiUim;iiiatirf but because of the 
epithet C ons( (jiiently, in the present instance, 

in the absence of any otJiei ( oiiobei ativ c cMdence, we arc 
not instilled in tieatuig the title ParaviV hagavata as indicative 
of Chandiagnpta II to the exclusion of an} earlier Gupta 
ruler. 

Tilt foiegoing discussion has onh shaken the pievailing 
belief. B} deinonsUnting tin noi existence of the term 
in- J)fia in thi* lei^ind, and In ^lioiving the non-e\clusive and 
non-d(Cisive natiiie of the title 1^ luvu inuu/arata^ we have 
provc‘1 oiil} tins niiuh that the coin doc s not contain an\ 
distinctive woid or '^^n)bol oi the basis of which it can be 
attnbuted to Chandiagupta II. 

Lit ns now see if we liaM somethm inoic positive to 
suppoit oil! vnw. \\ e attnbiitiMlie coin to L handiagiipta 
I. Wi base tins \ k w on \ .iiions ^lonnds, cliu 11} 

(a) It has Ins iianu engiavcd on it i^ham Iragu {i, e 

( haiidiugiipt<i). Attciit on is niiiid li the usi of mu^icnu 
hcie, Ihc f haiidia^upta Iwinniadi M t\pc of coins in 
some instances sliows inu'^un t in this position, while in otheis 
it IS changed to lirisutini (/r, CJaruhn), ( handiagupta 
II’s c(>ins (H till oth( I hand, o fin as 1 know,* iinaiiabh 
luuc the I art ir ( fonn ilmnh t Iii itscll, this is not n 
vei} stiong igiimunt, but in tin pu^eiitcasc itccitdiuN 
has some ( ouoljoiatn t \ iliu . < aKo (c) below 

(b) '1 he h 1 1 nd oi tins coin, on tlie ob\cise oi re^eIM 
has no such dislnitiiM woid oi epillu t as /b/f/u?aa oi tlu 
like, t\ceiit the mil ( hamli dgupta. 1 Ins lends itself t( 
a d(nil)lc intt ipu i itioi . liisth, the Ch.indiagiipta of tin 
com IS no( C/haiHiia npla 11,^ and secondh, lie is suit to 
be C handiagupta 1, loi \vt do not know ol any siiecnn 
epithet of this i iilei noi d) v\< expect aiiv to have bee 
mentioned on nis < oi i > loi the uasou explauud above. 

(c) dhe coin is ol iJie so-called Staiidaid type. Th 
hithcito known ( oins of ( liandragnpta I (only onet'P^' 

„ [I Thm 10 nlso t» uo of dl ths coiTiR Sf^lfloted foi illustration from 

Bayana lioard. 1 s j j 

2 Mr. Piraiiu->h\7 mlal in his I'a^lish nitiole I is not mentioned 
woijrht, hilt III 111- lliiuli I M < Ip ho has stated it tobi 6 in hlui ^rulti. The c > 
wasvorv kiuilR 1 tit t>m h\ Rni Kiisbna Dos J i for pxammation f ^ 
weighed on u Uiu gist r p mR an<l h nnd it to ho 118 grams m weight 
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all show him carrying what is believed to be a standard. 
Of Chandragupta 11, various types ol coins have been found, 
but none of the Standard t\pe so far ! Besides, it is general- 
ly held that after Sanuidi agupta no other Gupta ruler 
issued coins of the Standind t\pe. Therefore, until we lind 
a specimen of this type, which can be attiibutcd to Chandra- 
gupta 11 with absolute ceitainty, it is safer and more 
reasonable to attribute the piesent specimen to Cbandra- 
gupta I. 

It may in passing be rennarked that the object held in 
the left han:: of the king on flu coin ib generally taken to be 
a standard or a banner. Mi . Paranu'shwaiilal has rightly 
questioned this view and has suggested that it represents 
j{(7j idiiNf/n, His sugg(‘sii()n \eiv acct^ptabh*. \Ve shall 
])resently revert to this point to elucidate it further. 

(d) Its lighter weight fa \ ours its attiihution to Chan- 
draguptn I. It weighs IIN grains.^ 'fhe gold coins of 
the later Gupta rulers are known to he progressively heavier 
in weight.* 

(e) The palaeography oi the legend on the coin likewise 
supports the view that it p( i lams to Cliainliagupta 1. Mr. 
Paraineshwaiilal lias ahead) demonstialed how the form 
of hha in the word hhdijai.ttt is more antKpie. The curled 
form of the ^ubsciipt r m dra m //dni/y a is peculiar to 
the known coins ol (Miuiidragiipta I. In those of Chandra- 
giipta II, the upwaid cmve of the subscribe r is not taken 
so high. The medial h in has been shown to be a 
comparalivel) late liatiiM'. One explanation of it given by 
Mr. Paramc'sbwarilal is that nt was prol)a]>ly necessitated by 
the immediate contiguit) <d the daiithi ou the i igbt, leaving 
no sufficient space for ilu‘ usual form oi gn.'^ His other 
surmise to the (^tlect that tlu form oi (ju met with on the 
present coin had piobabU I (in in use imich (‘arlier, appears 
to he more coriect. Tli(‘ \\a\ the ?/ nuitra is expresse^^ here 
m conjunction with <f is seen in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudraguptu m lonjn iction with r, etc. Recently, 
some rock inscriptions in tlic IhTihmT characters of about 
the third century A. l). haw been discovered at Deoprayag 
(Tehri-Garhwal), that are nmiei publication in the Hiigraphia 

1. Above, Vol. IX. p. 147. 

2. Kalanidhi, I, p. 6U f 1 ( available on the flan for inscribing 
a particular letter very often dot <'rin)m « I its form. In t lit* form, which the 
letter gu ASSUiDed Oi the silver coMi-ige ot (^handra^upta II, its loft limb 
JS altogether romovod, for tlie simple leusoii that thero was no space in that 
direction. The medial ^4 iiuitro assumes the particular form on this coin 
in cause of the prestaice of llu'ttnfl of the standard just contiguous to 

-4. S, At I 

3 . Ibfdt 
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[ndiot. Some of them contain names such as Ouhaoarmma, 
etc. The form of the letter found 
here is exactly similar to the one found on the coin under 
discussion, as a comparison will clearly show ; see Pl. HI. 9. 10 
Fiom this fuiin of the let teis M»'. Tarameshwarilal coii- 
(dudes that the com was minted most probabl) somewheie 
in tlu western part of India, ^\lllcll came to be included 
m the Gupta empire.*® It may be borne in mind that 
the present coin was purchased at Lucknow in the United 
Provinces. Now that we ha\e seen that this form of gu is 
found incised on a rock at Dcopravdj^, we need not connect 
its oiigin with the Wt'stern India. I lay stiees on this 
point l»ecause that part of the counliy was not included in 
the Ciupta empire by the time of Chandragnpta I, to whom 
till' ( oin is sought to be attiibuted. 

Ill this way the palaeograjjhical consideratiunb are 
also perfect h in accord with our view. 

No further aigument seems iiecessar) . The foregoing 
observations aie enough to establish that the present coin 
pertains to Cliaudi agnpla 1. If that is lealiy so, the 
identification pinj)o>cd liere is of inimcjisL impoitance indeed. 
It not only adds considerabI\ to oui knowledge of the 
ancient histoiw ol India, l)iit akst) sets a long-standing 
controvers} at le^t once and for all. No one will hereafter 
deny that (^handtagiipta 1 did issue gold coinage. Nor 
will anybodN' doubt that the gold coins of the Chandra- 
giipta-Kumarades I t\pe were issued by Cbaudragupta I 
himself. 

Mr. xMlan, while ad\anciug arguments 111 sujipoit of his 
view, had remarked . ‘‘C' hamiiaguj)ta I leigiied for a com- 
parative!) long peiiod, and it is iii.likel) that, as lie w as a 
tmhardjadhirdja, lu* was content to issue a ‘jiniit' coinage 
throughout liis leign. There is no parallel for a joint 

coinage, Dr. \. S. Altckar has vtn deftly met this 

aigument of Mi. Albm b> citing an analogous instance, from 
luiglibh histoi), of a. jumt coinage, luuuel) the joint coinage 
of William ill and Maiy II. “Mr. xMlaii is surpiised”, buy^ 
Dr. Aitekar, ‘That CTiuhdnigupta should have been content 
to issue only a joint coinagt* throughout Jiis comparati\e)> 
long reign. The reason is obvious. lie must have thought 
it diplomatically expeditait not to olfeiid the susceptibilities 
of the LichchhaM.s b\ his discontinuing the joint typ'^* 
To revert to the Lnglish example, it may be noted that 
William 111 continued the joint type of coinage till the 
de^th of Queen .Mary II in 1694, after which he issued f i 


I. caw, p. Ixviii. 
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the first time coinage in his nwn name bearing only liis own 
portrait. As coins of Chandi agnpta I bearing only his own 
name and figure are not lonnd, we may perhaps ccjncliide 
that Kurnaradevi did not predecease her husband/** 

How well has Dr. Allekai <lii\cn home his point ’ When 
now once he is convinced that wc have after all got a coin 
bearing Chandragupia I’s own name and lignre, it will add 
force to his argument so as to clinch the issue. C'nriously 
enough, the analogy drnwn by him becomes complete to the 
last detail. Like Mary II, Kurnaradevi did predecease her 
husband, Chandragupta I, who, like William 111, aftciwards 
did issue coinage in hi^ own name, bearing only his own 
portrait. And a pr{*of of this is the present (oin ! 

W’e may now say witli more certainty that Chandra- 
gupta I was the iirst among the (jupta rulers t‘) have 
employed such a coin legend as : — 

Viuudhajfi nijitjjit ;) tyitti tridir<\m piithivtSvartik p\niy^uh. 

It means : ‘Ha\ing coiKpicied the earth, the king is {now) 
coiupiering the lu'aven tliK'u -li his meiitorions deeds ’ 

I'rom tlie ahnndfiiuc ol the coins of the ('handragupta- 
Kurnaradevi tvpe, oiu' ma\ presume that Kumaiiidevi lived 
quite a long lif<\ From this it follows that, at the time of 
her death. (Uiandragupta I was fairly advanced in \ears. 
One gets the same impn ssio i also by comparing the protrait 
of the king on llu' present coin with that on some of his coins 
of the Chamlragupta-Kumai adrvi t} pe. After the death of 
his consort, there must lii\c luise.i a (pieslioii as to wluit form 
the coin should be given an * vhat Kind of legemd it should 
contain. Ilithertofore, tlu- oh\erse had contained the names 
of the couple, while on the leverse the name of the Queen 
Royal’s family [Licachharamh] was prominently displayed. 
Now when the better half of the inonarcli was no more, a 
mention of her name as also that of her family on the coins 
had no meaning and no juslilicalion. To be deprived of 
his life-partner in tlie ev^ening of his life must have grieved 
and depressed the king very much. It is but natural tint 
a man in such circiiinstanet ^ finds consolation by <lovoting 
himself more and more to Cod and pious deeds. He duds 
in them a heaven of peace. The sann; must have happem'J 
to Chandragupta I. riie (iupta kings, it is well known, w^ere 
devotees of Vishnu from tin \cry beginning. After the 
death of his wife,’ Chandragupia I must have redoubled 
his devotion to his favourite deity, by performing charities 
aod sacrifices. Seeing these propensities of the aged 

1. Letters, Vol. HI, 1037. WA", p. 107 
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king, it v€(n\s. t)ic mii t-mastt r. who imisl have been a 
master-artist, sKilfiill} depicted them, both in the legend 
and in the j)ictorial r epiesentation, on the coin. His design 
and ]>0(4ir composition must have caught the fancy of the 
kings and tin ii miiit masteis th;it hdluwed. It was with 
this in vi(‘w tlint 1 lemaiked al) 0 \c that the idea conveyed 
by the mctiicnl legend seenuHl to have a sj)ecial significance 
with leleience to the hie of (^handiagu[)ta 1. ddie pillar 
surmounted witli the lignie ot ('.aiuda to the right of the 
king, known as ( hnt{/itdhrnj't, is an emblem of the god 
(iarudadhvaja (\ ishnuU Vhr king 's shown to be throwing 
aliuti in the Im'iina kundt, pouiitig nn the receptacle’ (on 
the deserving poisons: }>dtri ddni'n), oi sowing seeds of 
merits (perfoiming nunitoiioiis acts, the frmt of wdiich is tlie 
attainment of lieavcm^. 'I'lhs it minds one of tlie Loid's 
exhortation : 

l/ttjfiii-ddna tat natjdjyiim kdrydm t ra tit, 

yajfio danam t tp<t^=zch^ ilv^i iniuvuini »n(nld>inam, 

Olfering ^aeiitiee^ and p(itonmi g diaiilies ns also piactismg 
austerities are the ai ts that o'u must i ot uiiounce. Tlie\ 
must be piTtoimed. I'liey are the [>uiif\ing tnctois with lla* 
men of wisdonr^^. Tins also t‘\})laiiis the title Paruma- 
hhayavata appealing on (he leverse of the })resent coin, where, 
in the earlier type ol coins, the name Ltcltchharaynh occurs. 
The appearance of the title likew’se points to the aident 
devotion, on tli(‘ pait ol the king, to the l>haga\rin. the Lord 
\1shnn. 

Wo lui\r Siam how tlic ‘^anu ('haiidi agnpta I, wdio 
depi('t('d in a spoilixc nn'od oi tlie corns <d tlu' C'hai dia 
gupta-K unnn adt \ t l\pn, is liguic'* as a gieat sa(T ifuT i oi 
a donor and as a /a/'i/a (I'J/dg //• //a on tins ni vv type, ddiis 
assorts well with K.duL.^a's descn])tions of the Raghuvamsi 
kings, wdiich I^a^ lui taken as apjilving to the Gnpta kings , 
iaisyve^bhyustivildyan-im VAUV. VrSHA Y-A ISUISJM, 
VA llT>n A KFj mu N l-V R ITT! NAM yv tanuAynjdm 
‘(Of {ho kiiiis who, in their childhood acejnired learning, in 
their youth sought pltnafUfH, in their dd aye hd a saintly > 
(and) in the end sIthI this mortal coil through Yoya — A 

Larlier the poet has described them as : 

yathfi ridhiAiut-d nu idm yithd kdm-drchit-drthindm, 

yath aparddhi duidanan yathd kWa-prahodhinam, 

1. On aomo of Snmu«]ra'j:upta*s roins of tl»o Po-calle<i Standard typ" 

t ho object taken lo Iva as altar or look more like a flowor-pot with 

plant isHnin*^ from it. Sco for ir gtanco, Plato TT, Nos. 2, 4, 5. in the COOV. 

2 . Bhtuj(ivndnifii,Xy\\\, 5 . 

3. Baghuvamia, I, 8. 
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^(Of the kinoes) \n1io offeied sacnliccs as laid down in the 
rituals, wlio satisfied tlio netdv 1>\ them ns much 

as thev desired, who nwni<h<I punishment compntihk' with 
the crime, (and) who (alwiM^'i irse lo the ocrnsion uis 
demaiidcMl \)\ a situation) 

It IS immat(iial to wii» tin i Kaluhsa licmiu^hed htdoie 
the Guptas oi aftci tlitii, (i wlicthei lie wnu a ('onttmi- 
poiai\‘ (d a ]Mi1inihii (lUpta ‘ ilei He ha^ m tin' above 
desci ij/tion, summed up tlio^i ti I'Gof a uKnt Indian cultiue 
and, espc('iall\, tlios( idfals ol s( iteciaft, that had been hc‘ld 
in hi^li estei'm born tinu immenniriab 1 1 aj’ip* ai s t lia t t he 

mint mastei ha^, on the lim tul spaee of a com dcpu'Unl 

all those id as lliat Ihe [n) t hr. exp»*t‘'Si.d tln^ last 

tjuotrl \(isi.. \\ ,. ‘ j(' ua th* f om thi fi ", 'A ludm - alert 

m sjnte (d bis a i‘'i\ i p •! le o *( ui“; c:ari ifn ard '^rini^ 

(lunities, and cwti^ Inildin^ a / .", // m ‘ la ft , as it i \ ei i< .nh 
to ' bast i" ( tie m ’} 1 1 1 . 

As Jo» tlu b/zd/, V c iia\ V \i a lew \.(Mds Mair’ 

olar bGuM ll it tH )vOKd Stai.<laid t v cans 
dicati a Ion i^‘ii . ibi nr ' lia\e aln id\ poutid 

M a ( , Ml. l\j I i 1 li * ' i ll ll 1, j r )\\ a ( he ('b|' ' I t (M s 'a st i *1 

ul aiith(>np t " lOl a tirlnd. I be v is i i . ai e 

I tin. op'ini 1 tl'.ii lie <oi ot lbs (Stall' I \ pi aic tin 

ulrst (d tlu (jiipia roue, m ^ l>vca.r‘ tin \ • \hib;t an 

oui'iit iiidi e i>u‘ tj.iit, but braur at that tiini' the 

liupta inmi-mastiis ]i.»d 1>< fuu* tin m ‘ninilai lou i .jii coins 
to cop\, to mutate. \\ (‘ iui\e jusl S'X*n how I h(‘ ideals ot 
kin^sliip as concei\td by tin' earl\ Indians llunnsf Ivcs ai e 
'\ri a [lictoi'ial 1 c pi( scntal ion ei tln‘ com in (jm stion. The 
(uj(/(, ‘statb (31 ‘^3mbc)l o{ ro^al authf3Uty also a very 
I Illy conception with tlie Hinde'', described in d^'tail in the 
'^^fDitis and in the w'oiks on ) (Viitv {*rtj'ifutn In Wilmiki’s 

Itn'ilf/uu, w( frul a (ha])i(U, known as Sarga, 

IK rein au' sunmu'd uj) liie con ( pG of Stair ciaft accoidmi^ 
to Dm Aiicumt Indians. Tlic 1 rt veisc of this suminaiv is 
a th noting ; — 

uija til ilka) hi pal vfllvl 

)H\liamitir h I V/^ I Dfl I AM// prajtina 
ai apy t hi r isudha n // ftj amd 

itas -cliyiifa'/ ^ ' ir,; im^:^ upaiti vkh an.'^' 

Mark the adjunct ui ’//i-dhirii iieie ' In lact, hi're wm 
i\e the to\i ntam-liL ad (d the i oin le^c nd /’ Hud/u’/i 
r. cnio}ing the sovcieigntv o\. r the eailh, and thereafter 
taujiig paradise ! 

1 . ibia„ 0 . 

llfA\' lie 1'^ ' 1" /O 
f 
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It is up to the experts now to judge whether, in depict- 
ing a king with a staft' in hand, the mint-master has 
imitated a foreign coin, or whether he has followed the 
da7i(li’dhara conception of his own land, as clearly expressed 
in the vers(i jnst (luoted. Now, let us see what the datida 
stands for in the Indian polity. In the llajadharma prakarana 
of tlie Manmmriti, it is described as the tuijasu son of Brah- 
man and as tlie embodiment of Dharma, that is law. ^ In 
other words, the dindti is that Majesty of the King, 
that Authority of the State, which is instrumental in 
maintaining Law aiid Order within the state, in protecting 
the Law-al)iding and punishing the law-breaker ‘L In art 
and poetry it is represented usually in the form of a staff. 
That is wliy a king, the head of a state, is conceived to be 
darida-dhara ‘staff-bearer’. Mallinalha, while commenting on 
Kalidasa’s yAtl d oitlhi hut iijninam^ etc., sajs ''••hiilurldtlr 
viseihmiir C evatdyu)dn-Ti^ tJmxikdra DA\OA[)J[A UATVA- 

prajhpnluna-svnayajajiiTukatr-adiui rioakshitdni'\ It is clear 
that he has paraphrasc'l K didasa’s y ithaparddlu’iluudu by 
danduilhiira. In other words, the association of ‘a staff of 
authority’ with a king is an age-old conception with the 
Indians.^ 

One word more ! In the description of the dan la, Maim 
has hiter alia said mrvo danla-jito lolcah, that is to say ‘llu' 
world is comjuercd I)y the danda alone’. ^ The mint-mastei 
of the coin, on his part, has shown this by placing the dandf 
just where he has written the words vasndhdm rijitya, Oii 
the other side, he has mentioned the attainment of para 
dise, and just by its side depicted the means thereof, 
comprising of worship of the Lord, gifts, sacrifices and th- 
like. The mint-master has thereby evinced a keen sense' < i 
propriety in design and display. He has given further 
evidence of his dexterity. Figuratively speaking, right a^ i 
left stand for friend and foe, ‘for’ and ‘against’, rcsi)cctivrK 
The appropriateness of the staff being held in the kiin 
left hand, which for striking purposes ought to be in tL 
right hand, lies in its symbolism. It shows that the daiy/ 
is to be used ‘against the offenders’, who arc on our hd 
so to say. Those wlio are friendly towards us, receive* < » 
favours, which are given by the right hand. The 
master has thus depicted also the two main functio')- 
a king, yiiyraha and anujraha. in a befitting manner. 

1. Manasinriti, YTI, li.31, 

2. Ihid,, Is : (hiinjith prajuh sarvu dantfa co^<(bhintkbhnti . n* . 

[3. Farafurthor Uiscussion about the nature of the o>)je< t in 
left hand, aeo tho editor’s nolo at the end.] A.S,A»J 

4. Mamnnif ili, “^2, 
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In conclusion, let me say a woid also about the rcprcseii- 
Intion of a j^od<lcss, here seated on a simple throne, l)i]t 
elsewhere seated on a lion. She has usually I>een identified 
with LakslmiT, the goddess {)f Fortune. This oenirs on the 
coins of several (iupla ruleis. With reference to the 
goddess-ondion on certain gold coins of Samudrngupta, Dr. 
R. K. Mook(Tjee has identified her with DnrgH and has 
corcliided that Samndiagupta ‘became also a dcAotceof 
Dnrga tor the success ol his military missions. Ihit this 
identification militates against certain well establislied facts 
and need lud be taken seriously. On the ('hnndragnpta- 
KumaradevI type of Chandra -gupta Fs coins, the goddess 
IS likewii-c seated on a lion, and liy her side is engraved 
the woid Li('Jichh((rji,afi. Dr. >\ltekar secs in hci Diirgii 
and sm mist's that probably she ‘was the tutelary goddess 
of tl'.e Lichchhavis’.*^ Mr. I>. S. Sitholey identifies the 
figure on a lion with ‘the (pieen’. “A (pieen”, says 
lie, “cr uld sit like that on a lion shot by tlie king. It is a 
case ol \\airanlable pride in and a graceful tiibute to the 
king’s piowcss, and is \cry human. This explanation, 
ingenious as it is, appears to be somewhat nltrannodeni. 
In any case, no satisfactory explanation of the objects 
held in the two hamls of the figure has yet been forth- 
coming. Hert‘, to.-), many a scholar secs a foreign element 
at piny. Mr. Sitholej has tried to prove that what has been 
taken as cornneopix' is in reality ‘a half lilown lotus 
flower’.^ Dut he has thrown no light on the other object, 
commonly believed to be a noose. 

In my opinion, the female figure appearing on the 
1C verse of tlie Gupta coins, with or without a lion, represents 
l^ajalakshml, ‘Royal Majesty’, again a depiction of an abs- 
tract idea. She is supposed to be the second wife of a king. 
In the description of the king DilTpa, Kalidasa says : 

kalat r avail t mu atmanam avarodhe mahaty-api | 

tay 7 x menv manasvinyd Lak^hnyd clia mtsuihldhipd* II 

‘Though his ladies’ chaniher was full of damsels, the 
1 mg considered himself ti) be wedded only to hei (/. c, Sndnk- 
liina) and to [.aksliml’.’’ Heir Sudakshin i refers (o his 

1. K.iOlia Kumnd Mookoijoo, Tin O' , Uoinlmy, llH’i, p. .34 

2. JRASB, Vol. Ill, 1037, A.s p, los- 

.3. ^lliovc, VoK X, 104S, ]) 00 

4 Ihuf , p. 70. 

Ragliavamsd, 1. 32. Tlio (viiiuin'ntntora infoi u third njfooftlio 
^ uif; \\\ the form of (Earth), from 1 ho uso of tho tca-m oomo/A tdhipaK 

T(*. Kutthor on, m coinuMluni with Api, t ho pi \ t nlao fla\ s i /d 

•pth hiUUt ihuh (\in, .^3) In latt, f 'A hn • stands for aU tho wealth and 
of a kin^^ wlnoli iiiolud 8 tlm « aith, ton. TIkj iisn of t}i« term 
(idhd and vat^uffnih in I 1jj3 coniK'i tmn is si.;nilioant : oo// (/Ac/aa/z? fA/dA/di 
' ' / Q’^'ya asli-iti v<i 1 
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rlni f qn(("n, a ladv in lUsh and Moor) w liLitds L«ikshmi 
tai <1 foi jiH Ma)i 1\, liib pns^c-su ns .iiid pt i sonalit} , in 

()i)i< L \\ CM 1 4 i i (t M i ni N ) and il nh and autlioiil}) 

ilc (me (min \vhnh i diciU all tkt se ( ( lleclu d} , in the 
Ijoldic ‘1 ] II ^ i ^ \ ^ i lUi It I 1 nri\ l)o called fKiitapi 

well \niaia wiiili e plaimn ^ tin se t\. o s} ncai} nions teinii', 

1 \ s 

•< / pud }ta> th ptidantsthi tut f , th IctSi huit/ttfo^f I 

lie h ) >'( d( in ( d n u SI Itii ^di( ni 4 m / and V ;/// 1 n c ailed 
f}) d li / (I / nn // t It IS ill Sinn «is f. t tbhn sildt, to ^isnn 

lie i! Ill itM fe nnnin loiin, aid tint is hat c onstitiitcs 

l\i]ilii-lnn I lie 1 1 M Mi(-l\ feiiSiMtb of t\^c) things 

(1) hniti Inn. he niiSv, soin d e\(li((|nci, and (2) SnpHnie 
iiitlioii(\ i cnmiianl thit iiohod r in daic disnbe \ [u ahtfd 
it}> (i) \\ c' nu e M\ith u( li iicnedrtn} cxpicssions in the 

K N IniteniftlK \ ik itah'i i u si i s i))i uJ‘hlva7 Ui nt diK 
kos i J t ^ f ihttn *inf(77if. ( (r , invd wilh ufcience to tlii‘ 
kii d he sptinl nKnlim of/n'r *iid It r/Mii thn r()nte\t 
IS note w OI tll^ 1 hos-^ ai the t\\ o ohji c (s Ih to nn mind, 

' the h Mil e of) K 1 1 d ik liinT apj e n n in the f onis holds in lie i 
hands WInl i|)})c iis to h mIk hot n of plenlN ])cihaps icpit 
sents the h>s t the nidim S * In nidhf ) oi (lie io\ )1 tiiasnn 
and \\ In I i cndeiith (he noose, stands fe)i tin Uthda, Tin 
laltei, \\c Inn se cn, is Kpi esc ntc d In M stall in the km 
In ml hut <i ]kis M ai e (}nall\ !)c n i e ] ic e it.itn e of I In i o\ d 
niitlioiitN , and ta i e.lun c, it is (his that hn hici shew’ 
m the f a^ eii iv jiukdimi 1( in \ Ik ie.i tiled that ll' 

dtsiwiniie)!) ol tie ( iistodnn ot 1 aw «iiid Oidci in incieid 
liidi I was 7^/; (■/(/( is>h t wine he \e?\ licepuntlv me*t with n 
co{)pc r-plale (h.a’tcis It littialh means ‘one wboeanie 
a stall a d a i eio^v uid ('oiirspon Is to the model 
Siipcnnteneh I t >tPe)li(t. h lom tins it is e h ai that hedli 
da({ iiid a in(‘-e .iie sMiibolic oi the le^al powei. In tk 
\\ a tile lennk li me on the vaipta eon s can, 1 think siti 
fnetoiil\ be e \pl lined as itpusenlin^ Raialakshmi, () 
piesidi) {leit\ o( tie 1\ o\ al Ti ( asm \ and the Re)}al Anti 
iit\ J he ^oldcni 11 ( , as it w ( u , so linn} biillnaiit tokn 
(j the (^ I doiii Inn s{ it( of ttu io\al tieasun, and it 
but mmt tl it tln\ U ,\[ an cf(ic:\ of tin 7n?u/ on one ^ 
ind tliac ef bi 1/// M/, bis uise]m ible companion ot t 
otbei W iieie le s si ow n a seatcel on a lion, tlu m 
limn e 1 eems to I i\e lolh wed liu quasi e t^ moloe^ical me iii 
of tlu \v Old njr J a tni psz?a/f7 nei e/swaa??/, dion-scat^), wl 
eadinniih studs t( i tbionc’, and to have pla} full} 
in a 1 e)n m ( • e pie tnu . 
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1 1)11 Oiv s \ IJ.W. 

After ciicfi’.lly u* 1 iiii ^ tU i i Un u I \ i ‘ ii il»U p ip( i 
oi l)i. Clilialna, 1 le(l th t ti>i i )a ot \ ct nu wlidiwt 
can with conlnUncc attni i U ll) ^ (<’ sU^l i llui to 
Chandifl«:;upta I in piofirt to ( i an lia^i /ca 1 1 oi \kc 
veisa. W L (jiipt i »i i i d in luoiii ol the fittii- 

hution to C hanili av^U])l 1 IT l)i ( hhabwi lia^ doi e veil in 
enpiiitibisin.^ tlu [) unis v] h p mt to att i ihul umi to 

Cliandiagupta I. ()ii‘ ot In n i i nt , (a) ulitii ^ to thi 
spelling of the nine nd ^() ulali U ( ilat > 

grapii} ari not \cn cone li c I dati !i\ doc- not 

help us nnich in nunnsinitics \\1 en tlu d'lt nice in time 

IS onh of about 5() \e,ais \i \ mt it (c ) is ilso m t ( onclu- 

si\e Chandra^upta II nuv w ( 11 1 n e c onhniu d th Stan- 
daid t>po fcir some sh i‘ tin liciou he dnuh ' to discon- 
tinue it In thu (OiiiKctnn I would like to di iw the 

leadci s altcnlion to a uiipe but litth knoanc m t\ po ot 

Chandiagupti II publisl d n ll»e* jhirivdi cf the 
Asiatic Society ol ITen u 1 S"' p|> Idb >0 ml PI \l On 
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coins of Cbandragupta II also weigh in the vicinity of 
118 grains; compare the weights of coins Nos. 64, 68, 69, 
75, etc. in 'B. M. Q. Q. D, In my opinion, therefore, the 
weight of the present cdn does not help us much in determin- 
ing its attribution. The argument (b) of Dr. Chhabra has 
considerable force. On the gold and silver coins of Cbandre- 
gupta II, the hiruda Vikrama does almost invariably occur 
either alone or in combination with some other words like 
Ajita, Simha etc. either on the obverse or 6n the reverse. 
But here also there is one exception. On one Lion-slayer 
type, published in B. M. Q. O'. X>., PI. IX, 10. we have the 
legend Simhaehandrah on the reverse and an incomplete 
legend on the obverse [ilTore] ndrataha Qhandragnptah pri, 
which also does not appear to have included the title 
Vtkrama, As to the title ParamahMgavaia, although it is 
quite possible that all the Gupta emperors may have been 
devotees of Vishnu, genuine evidence is still lacking to prove 
that this title was used by any of the predecessors of Chan- 
dragupta II. The Gaya and Nalanda plates are in my 
op'nion forged documents and it is well known how the 
forgers very often transfer the epithets of one emperor 
to another. 

The ingenious arguments of Dr. Chhabra have supported 
the attribution of the coin type in question to Chandragupta 
I in a very eloquent manner. Unless however more 
evidence is produced, the case cannot be regarded as proved. 
In the meanwhile I cannot conceal my predelection for the 
view that the coin should be attributed to Cbandragupta II 
for the reasons explained above. 

DOES THE KING HOLD A RAJADANDA IN HIS 
LEFT HAND ? 

I quite agree that the passages quoted by Dr. Chhabra 
show that the conception of the king as a daifdadhara was 
quite old and indigenous in ancient India. But this does 
not conclusively show that the motif in question upon the 
Gupta coinage is not borrowed from the earlier Kusha^a 
coins current in the Punjab in the 3rd century A. D. If this 
conception was so popular and the mint-masters were aqxious 
to emphasise it in the coinage of the dynasty, one does not 
easily understand why it should have been tried during one 
reign and been practically given up later on. The Archer 
type persisted through several reigns; why did not the 
rSjadanda type do the same if the conception was so popular ? 
It is because this type is seen to be very popular just at the 
beginning of the dynasty when the foreign influence was 
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viable in several respects, that the numismatist is inclined to 
postulate that it may be due to an imitation of the late 
KtishSpa prototype. 

As to whether the object in the king’s hand is a rSja- 
or a spear or a standard, it may be pointed out that 
the published coins show that it was differently represented 
by different mint-masters. In some cases, as in B. M. 0. Q. D., 
PI. 1, 7, 10, 11, 13, it has a thick and round knob and thus 
clearly resembles a rajadandx. But a ribbon or a fillet or 
a banner-like object is also shown as tied to it at its top or 
middle ; I do not know whether the sceptre had this appen- 
age in Ancient India. On most coins of this type w’e clearly 
see this ffag-like object attached to the staff sometimes 
at the top and sometimes near the middle, and so the theory 
gains ground that it may be a standard. In some cases, 
it has a sharp and pointed end ; cf. B. M. C. O. D., PI. 1, 6, 
8, IS, 16; this induced Smith to designate the type as the 
Spearman type. It may be pointed out tliat this pointed 
object also has usually a fillet or a flag-Uke object attached to 
its top or centre. One does not usually find it on a spear. 
It will be thus seen that it is not easy to pronounce dogmati- 
cally that the object in question is everywhere intended to 
stand either for a Standard, or a Spear or a Baja4ivia. 



A NEW SUB-VARIETY OF THE CHATTRA-TYPE 
COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA IL 

By J, K. Agarwal, Lucknow. 

Metal Gold. 

Weight. 120 grs. 

Si/e. *8'' 

(Obtained from Dist. Sitapur.) 

Obverse ; — King, not nirabatc, standing to left holding a 
garland-like object in his right hand, while his 
left hand rests on sword-hilt; behind the king is a 
dwarf-attendant holding a parasol over the king. 
Legend, Kntimavaj{i)j the concluding part tya 
mchuritalr divam jayati Vikramadityitk is off the flan. 
The king and the dwarf attendant both wear a 
small Kahfi over their heads. 

lieverse : — Goddess (Lakshiiil) standing facing left on a 
pedestal with the toe of her right foot touching 
the pedestal behind the left leg. She holds a 
lillet in her right hand and her left hand rests on 
her waist holding a twig of a lotus flower. There 
is no symbol on the coin. The usual legend is 
obliterated due to the coin being worn out. 

PI. Ill 8 

A similar coin, but of a different die, was published by me 
in the Journal of the Namumatic Society of India, Vol IV 

p. 5y. 

The present coin however differs from it in having no 
symbol and the peculiar posture of the toe of the right 
foot. The garland-like object in the hand of the goddess 
has been identified by Dr. A. S. Altekar with ten puroddsts 
falling in two rows 

[The goddess is represented as standing on several Gupta 
coins, but the present coin is the first piece where she is 
shown as touching the pedestal by the toe. The posture is 
very graceful ami shows how the Gupta artists were ever 
in search of new forms of beauty. A. 8. A.] 



CAN KACHA be identified WITH RAMAGUPTA ? 
By P. L. Gupta, Asst. JiIditor Aj, Banaras. 

In a paper published in this Journal, Dr. A S. AUekac 
has suggested that Kacha of the gold coins was the prede- 
cessor of Chandragupta II, and as such he should be identi- 
fied with R§niagupta of literary sources. The arguments 
advanced are however not decisive ; the author in fact 
himself admits that more evidence would be necessary before 
the theory can be accepted. 

I am in entire agreement with Dr. Altekar in his view 
that KScha must be differentiated from Samudragupta. 
But can he not be his brother lather than his son ? 

There is sufficient evidence in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudiagujita to show that he had several 
brothers who felt disappointed when aged Chandragupta I 
nominated Samudragupta ns his successor. Verse No. 5 of 
this inscription clearly refeis to a civil war at the beginning 
of his reign, wherein he is described as having conquered 
some of his enemies by his prowess, others having surrender- 
ed themselves volimtorily. Why not assume that Kacha 
was the brother who headed the rebellion against Samudra- 
gupta and who issued some coins during his brief period of 
ascendancy ? The theory gets unexpected corroboration 
from the MifijuB'rimfdakalpa^ which observes that vSamudni- 
gupta had a younger bi other, who disputed his succession 
and ruled for some time. It is no* doubt true that the name 
of this rebel brother is given as Bhasma, but I have already 
shown how Bhasma being a synonym for Kacha, there is no 
difficulty in identifying Bhasma with Kachagupta. It may 
be pointed out that while there is clear evidence to show that 
Samudragupta had some brothers, one of whom could have 
been Kacha,* there is no conclusive evidence to show that 
Rdmagupta of the literary tradition was a historical figure 
at all, and a brother of Chandragupta II. The silence of 
the epigraphical and numismatic evidence can somehow be 
explained, but it is still very significant. 

Let us now examine the numismatic data more carefully. 

L The birufijy sarvardjochhetta may well have been 
borrowed by Samudragupta fiom his revolting brothers 
coinage. Similarly Kfi'^ho (famai\ijitya divaih kdTmubhirutUmnr* 
j(^yat% can as well have been the prototype of Apraiiraiho 
h%hitim iuchatitairdivam Jayati, as vice versa. 

5 
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2. There is no doubt a marked resemblance in the 
posture of the goddess on the reverse on the coins of K&ch^ 
giipta and those of the Asvamedha and Tiger-slayer types df 
Samudragupta But a minute examination will show 
greater Indianisation in the type on the coins of Samudra- 
gupta. On the coins of Kacha. the goddess holds the foreign 
cornucopiae in her hand ; it is rcplace^l by the Indian lotus 
on the Tiger-slayer type. On the coins of this typ3, the 
goddess is not standing on a mat, as on the K^cha coins, .but 
on a mahtn, an Indian motif, showing considerable originality. 
WiW it not then be more reasonable to maintain llmt the 
K^cha coirs aie the precursors of the Asvamedha and Tiger- 
slayer t\pes, than vice veisa ? If so, it will immediately 
follow that Kacha was not a successoi but a pinkecb^or of 
Samudiagupta. This wdll suppoit mj view that he w as a 
rival brother of Samudragupta. 

d. When irarnda^hvaja was once intioduced hy 
Samidragupta as loyal emblem, it was continued without 
a break by all his successors If we placa Kaebagupta subse- 
quent to Samudiagupta, and identify Inm with Kamagupta, 
it is difficuU reason to explain why the latter should have 
discarded an innovation of his fatlier, who had nominated 
him as his successor. On the other hand . if vve place 
Kachagupta before Samudragupta, we can well understand 
the^ non-occunence of Qiirudxichmja, It had not been iivtro- 
duced by Chandragupta I on diis coinage and so his imme- 
diate successor Kaclxa naturally did not think of it. 

4. The composition of the Tanda hoard docs not go 
against my view. It contains the coins of Chandiagupta I, 
and Kachagupta and Tiger-slayer and Asvamedha tv pcs 
of Samudragupta. Dr. Altekar suggests fiom this datum 
that Kachagupta succeeded Samudragupta ; I maintain 
that it is quite compatible with my view that Kachagupta 
preceded Samudragupta. 

5. The composition of the Bharsar*, Hugh*, Tikn 
Debra^ and Bamnala^ hoards supports my view. Kings 
from Samudragupta onwards are represented m these hoaids 
Why should Kachagupta be represented in none of them, 
if he was a successor of Samudragupta ? Idiese hoards 
do not contain the coins of Chandragupta I and it, is possibl 
to assume that his successor Kachagupta also was iui 

1. J. A S. n , ’S>2. pp 390 100. ^ ^ 

Y. Allan , h.M,( .(} D p. cKxiv’-c-xxvj. 

X Kuw. Ch., 1910. pp. :m,40S. 

4. J. S. L, vol. V. pp. 135-1^, 
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repjresiented in them, as the earliest king included was tlie 
s^ecefssor of Kfichagupta, vi/., Saimidragnpta. 

I therefore think that \vc should accept the tradition 
recaidedfin the MXifijiiSrhmlikitlpa and identify Kacha' of the 
coins with Bhasma aVm Kachagupta, a younger brothenof 
Samudragupta, who had managed to be on the (hipta throne 
fot some months in defiance of the nominee of his father. 

Dr. ALTEKAR’S REPLY. 

Mt. Gupta has done well in drawing our attention to 
the vai’ious points, which render it probable that Kachagupta 
mi^y have been Bhasmagiipta (of the J^Iknjusri a 

younger brother of Samudragupta, who had rebelled against 
him. hi my paper, which Mr. Gupta lias criticised, I had 
ende* by saying 

•Known numismatic and literary dat^ and traditions can 
best be explained by (fwwmiwr; that Kachngupta is different 
from Samudragupta and identical with Ramagupta of the 
literary tradition^ who was the predecessor of Chandtagupta 
IK Mkifie (videnc€ howtver nereHary before this- hypotbesifc 
cm be accepted as Jmtorio fact. 

After considering Mr, Gupta’s argjaments, I can state 
that his theory is also a probable hypothesis, which can doe 
day be accepted as a historic fact, if conclusive bistowc 
evidence becomes available in its support. As it is, both oiir 
views are mere theories. 

The arguments of Mr. Gupta are quite interesting but 
not conclusive. 

1. As to argument No. ?. above, it is difficult to adduce 
conclusive evidence to show that one particular legend out of 
the two is tbe prototype of the other. It is however more 
likely that Apratinttko rijiiya hhitim mcharitairdivam Ja^atl 
bliould be the earlier legend It forcefulh aiiJ graphically 
describes the valour and victories of Samudragupta ; Kdcho 
ijamavojiiyfi kai mabhiruttanniir divam jttyaii is its lifeless 
paraB:hrase. It is difficult to believe that Samudragupta 
would have slavishly copied the birtujf*f Mrvardjaohhctta-oi his 
brother, whom he had vanquished. 

2. r agree with Mr. Gupta that the- standing deity oa 
the coins of the Tiger-slayer type of Samudragupta shows 
greater originality and Indianisation. But the presence of 
the cornucopiae is no conclusive evidence ta show that 
riie typo where it occuis is earlier ia date than the type 
'•"^here it does not occur. Cornucopiae figures on several 
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coins of Chandragupta II of the Archer' and Lion-slayer 
types2 and on some coins of Kiimaragupta I also of the 
Lion-slayer type^. If Chandragupta II could have retained 
it on his coinage, the same might as well have been done 
by Kachagnpta, whom I assume to be his immediate 
predecessor. 

3. The argument No. 3 loses much of its force owing 
to the discovery of a coin of Kachagnpta in the Bayana 
hoard, where we see the Gafu^adhvaja on the obverse. We 
need no lor)ger place Kachagupta beforj Samudragupta on the 
ground that he was not aware of the innovation of Garuf/a- 
dhvaja by Samudragupta. This new coin of KScbagupta 
was published in the last number [J. N.S,I , Vol. X. VI. V.] 

4. Like argument No. 1 above, this argument can 
support both my theory as w^ell as that of Mr. Gupta. 

5. The non-occurence of the coins of Kacha in the 
hoards mentioned by Mr. Gupta Jieed not necessarily prove 
that Kacha did not succeed Samudragupta. Who is 
the earliest king represented in these hoards ? Kacha- 
gupta bad a short reign and so his coinage was not 
numerous. It is cjuite natural that it may not be represented 
in these hoards. It may be further pointed out that the 
contents of the Hnghli hoard were never noted, and only 
32 out of the 160 coins of the Bharsar hoard were 
preserved. It is not unlikely that there may have been 
some coins of Kf^cha among those which were sold or melted 
away. In the Tekri Debra hoard, there were only 40 coins 
out of which only 3 were of Samudragupta. If an emperor 
who ruled for al)out fifty years and has left us numerous 
coinage was represented in this hoard of 40 coins by three 
pieces, there is no w^onder if Kachagupta who had a short 
reign is unrepresented in it. Bamnala hoard had only 21 coins 
and we need not be surprised if Kachagupta is unrepre- 
sented in it. 

Before concluding I take this opportunity of correcting 
a serious printing mistake of omniission in my paper which 
Mr. Gupta has criticised. In argument (c) p. 136 of Vol. 
IX, the first sentence reads as follows: — 

‘The hiruada on the reverse mrvarajochekhetta had not 
yet been used for Samudragupta’* 


1. Allan., B. M, C. 0. D., PI. VI. 1-7. 
2 im., VI VIII. 11.13. 

3. /Wd., PI. XIV, 1.3. 
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The sentence should read : — 

‘The biruda on the reverse tarvarajooh-'hhetta had not yet 
been txelurivdg used for Samudragupta.” 

I am refering here to the fact that it is only the inscrip* 
tions of Chandragupta 1 1 and his successors which associate 
this epithet exclusively with Samudragupta There is no 
evidence to show that such was the case in the earlier period. 



LEGEND OK SHAM'I 

By H, Kans, Hydicr VJ3AD Dn. 

In my article on the copper coins of tHc Bareed vSbalii 
Icings of Ridiir in the J. N. S, I , Vol. VII, Parts I and 11, 
for 19 13, I read the legend on the reverse as: ‘'Amir 
Bareed Shah as 'Sultan ai’Adil”. Since then my fiieiul, 
Mr. Muhammad Abdul Hameed Sitldiqi, M,Sc , a keen 
student of Indo-Muslnn numismatics, has drawn my atten- 
tion to the fact that one more word appears before the 
legemL He reads it as )-•!> “Be’amr’*, meaning, “by the 
order of”. 

I have examined the thirty coins I described in the 
above article, and a few others which I acquired since then, 
and find that his reading of the word is quite reasonable. 
Hence the complete reading of the legend on the reverse of 
the copper coins of the Bareed Shahi kings of Bidar 
should be : — 

“Be’amr-e-Amir Bareed Shah as’Sultan arAdil”, 
meaning, (this coin is struck) by the order of King Amir 
Bareed Shah, the just. 



COPPER COINS IN B05IDAY MINT, 1669-16^7/ 

BY Mr. S.C. Upadhyayv, M.A , Curator, Victoria Am) 
^Albert Museum, Bombay. 

Xhe^Port and Jsland of Bombay were given to dlie King 
of Qi^eat Britain as the lesult of the mauiage Ueatty, 
§igaedan^lC61, bttvvecn Gatheiiue, the bit^ter of Alpbauso \\k 
of Ro^Hgal, and ( hailes 11 of Bnglaud. The actual 
cession of tie Po. t and Ihlai*d of Bombny did not tabdS 
place iipto 1665. Thc.se weie tianstcircd to Hie 1*2. 1. Co. 
in March 1668, but they actaallj passed into their possession 
on 23-9-1 66S. Gerald Aungiei was the Piesidejit during 
the period 1669-1677 and the present note refers tf) the 
coins issued from the mliit<at Bombay during 1672-7d. 

The Court of Diiectors wiote in 1671 to the PiChideut 
of Surat to coin money. Auug’oi iufoimed the otiiQc.r at 
hurat ill September 1672 that tla C^uurt of Diitclois had 
ordered minting of gold and silver coins. The ('ttieer in 
return wrote in October 1672 to the ‘Comt of -Directors, 
that copper coins would be struck. Gerald Aungier informed 
them in December 167^ that minting of copper coins 
had begun. 

Aungier suggested in 1675 the establishment of a mint 
at Bombay. The king isbiud Lctteis Patent to the 
12. I, Co , in '^676 to "have a mint art d3ombay -for coining 
i;old, silver, copper and tin ; thib fact was rintinaated to the 
oif.cer at Surat in 1677. 

According to Atkins the fiist money coined in the East 
in India was at Bombay, in 1671. 

Thurston published a silver rupee bearing date A. 7, 
saying tliat it ib dated in 1667 i e. 7 yeais fiom l\cstoiation 
(1660 plus 7). Thomas on the otiier hand put it at H>75 i.e. 
/ years from the date of the charter (i.c. 1668 plus 7). 

P’^oster published a copper coin with 'the date A. 7 and 
put it at 1672, i.e. 7 years from cession of the Port and Island 
<i.e. 1665 plus 7). 

Looking into these conflicting statements, we find that 
Atkin’s date may be wrong. It may be 1672. Thurston’s 
'bite is definitely wrong, as there was no mint in 1667 at 
bumbay, nor had any orders then been passed by the Court 
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of Directors to coin money. The date given by Thomas 
is also incorrect as the orders were passed in 1671 and we 
find Aungier also informing the Court of ' Directors, in 1672 
that the coining work had begun. Fester’s date, 1672, 
therefore appears to be the most probable one. 

There are four copper coins of the type discussed here in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Bombay, bearing the date 
A. 9. The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, has also some 
copper coins dated A. 9. It is accordingly presumed that 
no copper coins bearing dates earlier than A 7, and later 
than A 9 were minted at Bombay. No coin dated A 8 is 
known so far. 
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SOME NEW EPHTHALITE COINS 

Mr. Awadh Kishore Narain, M A., Asst. Professor, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture Department, 
Benares Hindu University. 

The Ephthalites or the White Huns are notorious for 
their inroads in the pages of history. They have been 
regarded as barbarous people, who could not even issue their 
own original coinage. It is well known that these Hapas 
imitated the coin-types of the kings they annihilated and 
the places which they ransacked. Nevertheless, the study 
of Huija coinage is full of interesting and obscure points. 
It is replete with several problems which still baffle scho- 
larly ingenuity. 

New coins of the Hfinas are being published now and 
then. Dr. A. S. Altekar purchased some new Huna coins 
for the Benares Hindu University Coin-Collection in the 
Christmas of 1945. He published one of them, a coin of 
Lakhana Udayaditya in J. N. »V. L, Vol. IX, Part I. Two 
other silver coins recently purchased are now being published 
herewith ; their weight is 5,5 grains. 

I 

The description of the first coin is as follows : — 

Ohverte 'Within dotted border, beardless bust of king 
to right. The king wears a peculiar conical 
cap decorated with six or seven short vertical 
lines projecting upwards from the lower band 
of the cap ; this is an unusual feature on Huna 
coins. A crescent, as usual, overlaps the front 
side of the cap. It resembles very much a 
Phrygian cap. There are two streamers 
attached to it. The king wears necklace. 
The bust of the king is placed on a ‘spread- 
out-two-leaves’ motif. In front of the bust 
there is a standard decorated with fillets 
arranged in triangular sha^ie. The crowning 
feature of the standard appears to be Sun 
or Solar wheel, embedded in a descent. 

The legend running from IX to I o’clock reads 
J A Y A T U Y A B U .(P U ?) SARA 

Reverte : This side is blurred but shows traces of altar 

in the centre with attendants on either side. 


6 
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The type of the Sun standard is not found on any other 
Ephthalite coins. We have got some thing like it on one 
coin described by Cunningham' ; be call^ it an ornamental 
circle But it is to be noted that there the circle is oval 
in shape and the other features including the face of the 
king are quite dissimilar to the present coin, Prinsep has 
referred to a coin bearing the symbol of full blown flower 
(possibly Sun)* and an impekfect legend* which he doubtfully 
transcribes ns ^ The coin hns riot been Hhrstra- 

trd and so we cattnot compare it to the present eoiri. As 
fer as the legend is cdncerned* we find that it does not 
tally with it. 

Toramana was known as Rh&ha J AUVLA, J ABULA 
and JABUVLA. The legend YABUSARA of the present 
coin may be a variant of JABUSARA and quite possibly may 
be regarded as the same as JABUVLA and thus iriny 
Well have been a title of Toramaria. 

I suggest that the Sun Standard on this Ephthalite 
coin may possibly be in allusion to TorarnSna’s preference 
for the solar worship, which is shown by his building a 
temple to the Sun in Multan and by naming his son 
Mihirakula.^ 

We are already aware of copper coins issued by Tora* 
mana with ‘Solar Wheel* and the Brahmi legend TORA*. 
So it is not unlikely that this coin may also have been issued 
by ToramSna, who was known by Other names or titles like 
jAOlii* Jabuvla and Yabusara (JabusAra), as evinced by this 
coin. 


11 

The second coin is also a rare specimen of Indo-Sassanian 
coinage. Its description is as follows : — 

Ob^erne : — Within dotted border beardless head of 
king to right, Who is wearing plain conical cap 
with streamers behind, A small and slim 
human figure is facing the king standin:-; 
crosslegged and raising one of its handb 
before the face of the king in fiont. 
There is a double halo round the head of 
the standing figure indicated by incomplete 


1. Cunningham ; Lnttr Scythians, p 283 jA. VIlV, 17. 

2. PfittSep: Indian Antiifuitie8,Yo\ I. p 412. 
a. CMimlrigUatA: Later Indo-St^ians, p. 25243. 

4. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol Ip* 
235, pi. XXV, 4 
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circles of dots, probably suggesting its divine 
nature. It is difficult to distinguish the sex 
of the figure. 

The legend rpnnjng from VIII to I o’clock is not very 
clear. Few letters can be read and the legend may be 
• restored as (J A) Y A T U (T) Y A * 

Jtever$e : — Although completely bluned, this side shows 
signs of restriking 

iodo-Sassanian coins are no doubt known ^ some 

object before the face of the king on the obver^ro bko Pull- 
Standard, Sun-Standard, Trisola, Wlieel-on JLotns, ThfiOfip, 
Large Flower in undulated stem, etc.* Put ojjly a few 
coins of this class have come to light which h&ve a jhutp/^n 
figure in front of the bust. One such coin h^^s bee^i pubU^- 
ed by Cunningham* and another by Frinsep*. Ppt it is 
notable that these coins bear no reseaihlAOcc to : 

they differ in shape and si/ie as also in the postuti^ uod 
attitude of the human figures. On the com of Cpuninghanii 
the human figure stands erect facing ffont, ^with diQulde 
The Prinsep’s specimen has got skeletcm-like fig}ye feeing 
left with some clear object in righ^ hjuid" f’l'ipstep has 
read...PilATI on the coin pubiisbed by him. Put he li#s 
referred* to a coin in the British ifuseurj .jvifh a sijauJjjir 
smalf figure and baying the letters ...#. PfTYA qj; it. )Ve 
find that the letter. ..TYA is clear on the cpia as 

the last letter of the legend, and so ijt is r^uite posslhlje 
this coin also may be an issue of the same kH>g V'lu) issued 
the British Museum specimen referred to by jPrinsep. Of 
coprse, it is very difficult to conjecture the fpll uatpe of the 
king who issued them. The only popularly knpwu fedo- 
Sassanian r.uler having bis name-eudiog i» is Bakh#,<?u 

Udayaditya. Bu.t we do not find any human figujte ou tne 
obyerse of coins of this ruder published far. So ft i? uot 
possible *0 attribute definitely this cpijj to h4*n. unless )ye 
get some other coin with complete legend. 

1. Tho if tier *0)ya' at I oVlook is qaito olear th^ origuiaU Ut^tn 

Imp uot cpii^o qut qp .t,be b,ui X Aj^ree >v^h{tlio 

author ia stating tWt it does oxiat. A S.A,\ 

2. Cunnipghan), Later Itulo- Scythia ns, pp. 281, 284-85, ; pis. VltT. 3,; 
XX, 3, 7,^, 

3. -Cupj^nglptpa, Later IndfO-ScythigA^, p./28i, IX, 5. 

4. vol. I p. .^0, pi. XXXJJS. 4. 

fi. 



SOME RAKE AND UNIQUE COINS IN THE PRINCE 
OF WALES MUSEUM, BOMBAY, 

By Dk. a. S. Alti kar, 

Banaras Hindu University. 

In the Annual Meeting of the Numisiratic Society of 
India, held at Bombay in December 1947, it was decided 
that steps should be taken to scrutinise the coin collections in 
the different museums in the country with a view to see 
whether they contained fresh and valuable material which 
was worth publication. I was requested to take the 
necessary steps with reference to the Ancient Indian numis- 
matic material. I had my own University work and could 
devote my spare time in the vacation only. I decided to 
begin with the Prince of Wales Museum, We had taken 
the above decision at a meeting held in that Museum and 
I was sure of hearty cooperation from its staff, which 
included two of our trusted and old office-bearers, I spent 
a few days during the summer vacation of 1948 in Bombay 
and prepared tentative notes on coins worth publication. 
Messers G.R. Gyani and C.R. Singhal supplied me with photo- 
prints of coins, which I wanted to study, and the Trustees of 
the Museum very graciously permitted me to publish papers 
on the selected coins from their Museum hn our Journal. 
Later on Mr. Singhal supplied me with the weights of these 
coins as well. On behalf of the Numismatic Society, 1 
desire to express its gratitude to the Trustees of the 
Museum for the permission that they have given for the 
publication of the valuable material in their custody. 
This step will undoubtedly serve to give a well-deserved 
and wide publicity to the rare coins in the Museum and 
also benefit the scholars by placing fresh material before 
them for study. It is to be hoped that the authorities in 
other museums will follow the example of the Prince of 
Wales Museum in ensuring a speedy publication of their 
coins through competent scholars. 

I shall in this paper write upon and illustrate twent) 
two coins in the Museum ; others will be publishc I 
later. Some of the coins selected are unique, 
some rare. Some have been selected to remove the impl o - 
sion that the specimens of their types exist only in forei n 
Museums and are not available in India. It is high tir * 
that scholars should get a clear, correct and comprehensive 
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idea bf the numismatic material available in onr own country 
for study through the pages of this Journal, though some 
of it may have been published already through specimens 
existing in foreign museums. 

A COPPER COIN OF EUTHYDEMOS I 

Few coins of Euthydemos exist in Indian Museums. 
His rule did not extend over India and so only a few coins 
could reach the country during the reign of his famous and 
victorious son Demetrius I. The Indian Museum has five 
coins and the Punjab Museum has only two. 

The coin in the Prince of Wales Museum is of the Head 
of Heracles and Prancing Horse type. Its obverse is 
blurred, but both the horse aiv^ the legend on the reverse are 
quite well executed and preserved. The galloping motion 
of the prancing horse is very successfully shown and the coin 
shows high artistic merit. 

Metal, copper ; si;^e, more oval than round, 1.1" ; 
weight, 1 14 grains. 

Obv : Bust of Heracles, damaged and blurred. 

Hrv : Prancing horse in full gallop to r ; 

Legend above, BASUEtiS 

Legend below, EYWAHMOY 

Probably no monogram. PI. |.|, 

A GOLD STATER OF xMENANDER (?) 

Menander issued a large number of coin types with 
animal motifs like Lion, Ox, Elephant and Owl. The coins 
with Owl motif were once very rare, but recently the present 
writer published two didrachms and one hemidrachm with 
Owl on the reverse (J. N. S, /., VIII, PI. IV). 

Pallas was the most popular deity with Menander. She 
occurs on several of his types either in the standing posture 
or in helmeted bust. On one silver type we have helmeted 
bust of Pallas to right on the obverse and Owl facing on the 
reverse, P. iif. (7. VI., ^80. As the coin-type is an inscribed 
one and bears Menander’s name both on the obverse and the 
reverse, there can arise no doubt about its attribution. 

Recently however some gold staters have come to light 
which are uninscribed, but which exactly resemble the above 
inscribed type of Menander, having Helmeted Bust of Pallas 
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on tbe obverse ao< 1 Oyvl on tbe reverse^ Major (^eQ§f,sI 
H. L. Haughton exhibited two such coins at g meeting gf 
the Royal Numismatic Society held at London op flie 18th 
of May 1944, and suggested that they should be fttttibuted 
to Menander though uninscribed. I have recently purchased 
one specinmn of this type for the cabinet of the Benares 
Hindu University. The Prince of Wales Museum also has got 
ooe specimen procured as early as in 1917 from I^rs. Howell; 
I am publi^ing it herewith. 

Metal, gold ; size, round, .7"; weight 130 grains. 

Obv : Within bead and reel border, helmeted bus* of 
Pallas to r. No legend or monogram. 

Bev : Within bead and reel border, only partially on the 
flan, Owl to r., facing ; monogram behind. 

P|. I 2. 

The attribution of this type to Menander in the absence 
of the legend can only be regarded as probable. As pointed 
out above, we have got exactly this type in silver where the 
king’s name occurs both on the obverse and the reverse. 
The type. Bust of Pallas to right on the obverse and Owl on 
the reverse, is known to be issued by no other ruler. It is 
therefore quite probable that the uninscribed staters, we are 
discussing, may have been issued by Menander. Owl occurs 
on the coinage of only one other Indo-Grepk ruler, viz 
Archebius, but there it is associated with Nike or Elephant 
<fi. M. 0. Q. 8., PI. IX. 6, 7). 

We have now got at least four specimens of these owl 
staters, but one really wonders why they should all have 
been systematically uniuscribed. Uninscribed iss^as of Greek 
rulers are really very few. We have the Bull and Triponl- 
lebos type of Apollodotus as another instance. B,u.t i* J^as a 
copper dauomuiation, issued in Indian rectangular ^ope, 
and may have been influenced by the Indian prototypes m 
copper, which were usually all uninscribed. One really 
wonders whether Greek rulers of India could ever haw 
issued any specimens of gold currency without caring to pul 
their names. These four gold owl staters ther,efote raise a 
problem, which cannot be still Regarded as .solved. Then 
attribution to Menander can at best be regarded as .i 
tenetative hypothesis. 

SQUARE COPPER COIN OF 

Heliokies was the last king to- remain in possession ci 
Oactria. He issued a number of coin types ^th in silw ‘ 
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And topper. One of them shows on the obverse, the 
diademed bust of the kin^ and on the reverse, Elephant to 
left. The Prince of Wales Museum possesses a fairly beauti- 
ful and well-preserved coin of this type, which is much 
better preserved than the specimen in the Punjab Museum. 
B. M. 0. G. kS , PI. VII. 7, illustrates another coin of this type, 
and A* /. A. M., 1915-16 PI. XXV. 3, a third one. 

Metal, copper ; size rectangular, '8" x -6" ; 

weight, 135 grains. 

Oiv : Diademed bust of the king to r. 

Legend to 1. 

above, AtKAlOY 

to r. [ii]aiokae[oy:s] 

liev : Elephant walking to 1. 

Legend, on r. \_Ma']ha7\u/aia 
on top, (^hramikana 
on 1. , Heliifakreya 

PI. I* 3. 


A SQUARE COPPER COIN OF APOLLODOTOS (?) 

Copper ; irregularly rectangular, *6" x *5" ; 
weight, 2u grains. 

Obv i In a square enclosure. Bull to r. No legend or 
monogram. 


Rev : In a beaded square, tnpod lebes. 
monogram. 


No legend or 

PI I 4 


The Punjab Museum has five coins of this type with 
weights varying from 17 to 28 grains. Its catalogue how- 
ever does not illustrate even one of them. B. M, U., (?. 8.^ 
registers one coin of this type, on p. 36, which it illustrates 
on PI. IX. 13, Its weight is not recorded. The specimen 
from the Prince of Wales Museum, which we are publishing, is 
in good condition and will enable numismatic workers to have 
an idea of the type without the trouble of procuring a book, 
now out of print. 

The attribution of this coin type to Apollodotos can 
be regarded only as probable, as the coin bears no legend, 
both Bull and Tripod-lebes are most common motifs on the 
inscribed coins of Apollodotos, and if they occur together on 
fni uniascribed specimen found along with other coins of 
Apollodotos, we can reasonably attribute that piece also to 
that ruler. We have however no information about the 
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findspot of the coin, illustrated here and now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum* It was acquired by the Prince of Wales 
Museum from the old Poona Museum. 

A COPPER COIN OF SPALIRISES 

Spalirises belongs to the little known and less studied 
Parthian dynasty founded by Vonones. He was probably 
his brother and early in his own life, he issued some coins 
describing himself as the king’s brother on the obverse in 
Greek and giving his name in KharoshthI as Spalirisa on the 
reverse. Later on we see him issuing coins along with Azes, 
whose identity is a matter of great uncertainty. Later still 
he issued coins where his own name appears exclusively 
both on the obverse and the reverse with full imperial title, 
the Great King of Kings . 

The coins of this last type are relatively rare. The 
Punjab Mubcum has two sp cimens, the Indian Museum has 
three and the British Museum has five. The Catalogues 
of these Museums publish one specimen each, but the speci- 
men in the Prince of Wales Museum has its own good points 
and therefore deserves to be published. The figure of the 
king walking to left is very crude both in B, df. 6\, (?• S, 
PI. XXII. 2 and 1\ 3L PI. XIV. 397 ; that in the /. M. C., 
PI. VIII. 8 is very much blurred. In all these specimens, 
the bow in the king’s left hand is but imperfectly preserved. 

On our specimen, the king is wearing a graceful overcoat, 
and the bow is almost entirely visible The 5 . M, C, speci- 
men has no doubt a much better preserved legend both on 
the obverse and the reverse. On our specimen, however, 
that portion of the Greek and KharoshthI legends, which 
gives the name of the king, is much better preserved than on 
the specimen illustrated m the 1. M, (J, or P. M, C'. 

We now proceed to describe the coin. 

Metal, copper; size, roughly round, .95"; 124 grains. 

OLv : Within rectangular frame, king to 1. wearing a 
graceful overcoat, holding in r. hand a battle 
bow hanging over his r. shoulder. Greek legend, o i 
1., blurred traces of BACIAEOS ; above, legend o\i 
the flan ; on r. [MjErAAOy, below, S^AAIPlSOy lo^i 
three letters being blurred,^ 


1. Square forms of .sigma and omega are used in the legend. OWi U 
to typographical difficulties they could not be reproduced ^ ^ 

, but they can be seen in the Plate. 
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Rev : Zeus radiate, seated on high-backed throne, sceptre 
in 1. hand only its end being just visible above the 
back of the throne ; r. hand, extended and empty. 
vSymbol on r. 

PI I. 5. 

STATER OF HUVTSHKA WITH BIRD ON HIS HAND 

The Prince of Wales Museum possesses an extremely 
interesting and rare stater of Huvishka. We desciibe it first. 

Metal, gold ; shape round, .8"; weight 121 grains. 

Obv : Bust of king to left, wearing a cap, partially simi- 
lar to that of Nahapana, but not so thick ; a crest 
jewel on his forehead; 1. arm on chest, sceptre 
passing under it., r. hand, bent and raised up, with 
a bird perched on it facing the king, who is looking 
at it with keen interest. Circular Greek legend, 
blurred. 

Rn^: Within dotted border Goddess Nana, nimbate, 
standing to r , r. hand slightly raised and empty, 
patera^ passing under the I. arm. (ireek legend on 
on the 1., Nana ; symbol to r. 

PI. I. 6, 

There is a similar coin in the British Museum, illustrated 
in its Catalogue on PI XXVIII. 9 and described on p. 145. 
Gardner has described the reverse as we have done, but 
about the king on the obverse, he says that he holds an ear 
of corn, obviously in r hand. There can however be hardly 
any doubt that what he regards as an ear of corn is really a 
bird. We can distinctly sec its slender feet perched upon 
his hand, as also its feathers behind. Our coin is worn out 
and so the photograph does not show the bird's feet quite 
distinctly. The bird also is worn out, but tliere can be no 
doubt that the figure is distinctly that of a bird. Sheaf of 
corn can never be held over the hand or fist in the way 
shown on our specimen or on that of the British Museum. 
Nor can a king be looking at tliat prosaic and uninteresting 
object with that keen and absorbing interest which is writ 
large on the face of Huvishka. 

'We must therefore conclude that both on our coin as 
well as on B. M. 0. G. Nb, XXVIII. 9, we see His Majesty 
Huvishka engaged in playing with a bird perched on his r. 
band. The reverse of both is identical even to the extent 
't the symbol. On the obverse,, however, there .js one 
Hteresting variation in the king’s head-dress. On th^ 

7 
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spacimen, the king is wearing a conical crown, adorned with 
a crest jewel ; on our specimen his head-dress is a flat cap 
similar to, but thinner than that of Nahapana. This cap 
also has a crest jewel. Our coin being worn out, does not 
show the details of the coat worn by the king. But the 
expression of his face on our coin is just the one we expect 
on a person engaged in the pastime of playing with his 
favourite bird. On the B. C. specimen it is very stiff 
and therefore unnatural for a person, whiling away his time 
in playing with a bird. 

In his Coim of the Indo-Seythiani^f Cunningham has 
published another coin of this type on PI. XXL 3. He 
describes the object on king’s hand as a standard with bird 
on its top. There are some faint traces of a staff below the 
bird on this coin, but the bird on a standard would not be 
shown sj large as shown on this coin. Probably the bird 
is perched on a stand which had a short staff. On this 
coin the king is bearing a conical crown as on the specimen 
in the B. M. C» ff. referred to above. This however is 
different coin, for its reverse has the deity Farro and 
not Nana. 


YAUDHEYA COINS. 

The legendary history of the Yandheyas goes back to 
hoary antujuity, because tradition claims that they were 
descended from Yaudheya, a son of Yudhishthira, from a 
.S’aibya princecss, named Devika. They had a republican 
form of Government and weathered many a storm during 
their long career, fheirs was parhaps the largest republic 
that ever existed in Ancient India, for the findspots of their 
coins ^suggest that their sway extended from Ludhiyana to 
Saharanpur in one direction and from Saharanpiir to Bhawal* 
pur in another. The great republic beyond the Beas, of 
which Alexander’s army heard alarming reports in the 326 
B. C., was most probably the Republic of the Yaudheyas. 

The coinage of the Yaudheyas starts from about 200 
B. C,, when they reasserted their political independence 
after the decline of the Mauryan empire. The coin legends 
never disclose the names of any kings, chiefs or presidents; 
the earliest legend was Y audhydnam Bahudhafiikdndm , ‘Of 
the Yaudheyas of Bahudhiflaka country’. Then came tbo 
legend, BKagavatith svamino Brahamintfinleva^tfa Kumara*})'’ 
’Of venerable lord KurnSra Hrahmanyadevs ( the generali- 
ssimo of gods )’, which described the status and the name of 
the six-headed deity which was put on the obverse at 
this time. 
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During the third stage, from about 200 A. D,, the coins 
continue to show Kartikeya on the obverse, but he is one- 
headed and not six-headed. The Iceend is 
'Victory to the Yaodhey,, y:p^5ie' 
this legend are fairly common. 

Some of them however have the word dvi, and some 
the word tr* after the above legend, and these coinsTre 
rather raie. Of these, those which have the word <ri are 
very rare. In the Muumn Vataloyue, Mr. Allan hl^ 

listed five such coins on p. 278. Of these only two have 
been illustrated in PI. XL. 7.8. But the illustrations give 
the reverse side only where the legend does not oefur. 
The obverse of one of these coins has been illustrated by 
Cunningham in 6’. A. I PI. VI. 8; but the legend is blurred! 
and one cannot read the crucial word tri. It has to be 
taken on trust. The Indian Mmeum Catalogue lists five 
coins with the legend ending with tri on p. 18J but 
illustrates only one of them. . The illustration however 
makes It quite clear that the concluding word is distiiictlv 
dvt and not tri at all. It is clear that a wrong coin has been 
illustrated. Very probably what has happened is tin's- the 
obverse of a coin with the legend having the word dvi has 
been photographed along with the reverse of another which 
had the legend <r». " 

V f y®* illustrated, showing 

distinctly the word tn at the end of the legend. Thf 

Prince of Wales of Museum com, that is illustrated herewith 
IS the first com showing this important word clearly. Along 
with It I am also illustrating another coin where the leeend 
ends with the word dvi. ° “ 

We shall now describe the coins. 

Metal, copper; ske round, 1"; 171 grains. 

i KSrtikeya, with one head only, standing facing: 

1. hand on waist, r. hand holding the weapon saku' 
his mount peacock on 1. Circular legend beginning 
at I, on r. Yaudhnjcu/j on 1. Jaya; between 

the top of the sakti and the head of the deity, dvi. 

JY. B.— Wings o{ peacock should not be confused 
with any supposed illegible letters after ^a. 

Deity, standing three fourths to left, with r. hand 
^nt and raised up, 1. hand on waist; kala»’a in 
her front; the end of tris’fda inverted on L in 
lower field. 


Obv 


PI. I. 7. 
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Metal, copper; size round, T’; weight 155 grains. 

ObiK As above. Legend beginning at I, on 1., Yadhayaga^ 
on r. imy^)Jaya, near the head tri. 

lien As above, l)ut a 9aukha (conch) before the goddess. 

PI I. 8. 

The problem of the correct inteipretatiori of the 
mysterious words dn'andiri, occuiring at the end of the 
legend, has not yet been solved. The Yaiidheya republic 
covered a very wide area and the representative system was 
not known in ancient times both in the West and the East. 
It is therefore likely that the Yaudheja Republic was a 
federation of three republics, and that the word dvi refers 
to the second and the word tri to the third of the 
confederating units. 

Some colour is lent to this view by the description of 
this republic in the Sabhaparvan, chap. 21 of the 
Mahabharata, which actually refers to Rohitaka (modern 
Rohtak) in the Hast Punjab, the capital of the Bahudhan- 
yaka country, Marubliuini and Sirishika as three centres 
of the Yaudheyas. The coins of the 2ud and 1st century 
B. C. found from Rohatak to “Saharanpur bear the legend 
YaudheyHnam Bahudhafiakanam, Of the Yaudheyas of the 
Bahudhanyaka country.” It is a pity that the find--spots 
of the coins bearing the legends ending with dvi and tri 
are not noted; that would have enabled us to make some 
further suggestions about the location of the other two 
republics. 

It may be further pointed out that the coins with the 
word dvi in the legend have kulaSa by the side of the 
goddess on the reverse, and those having the word tri, have 
a conch. They do not interchange except in the doubtful 
case of the I. M. C. PI. XXL 20 ; here however there is most 
probably a mistake in photographing, as pointed out already. 
It has further to be noted that neither Sankha nor kalaU ever 
makes its appearance on any coins where the legend has not 
got either of these two numerals at its ends. So it is quite 
probable that the uords dvi and tri are referring to some 
administrative divisions of the extensive Yaudheya republic, 
which had their own peculiar numisnuitic symbols as well. 

CHANDRAGUPTA— KUMARADEVI COINS. 

It is agreed on nil hands that on the coins of Chandra- 
gupta I, the king is offering some present to the queen, 
^ut what its nature is, is a point at dispute. Mr. AHa'i 
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says in his catalogue that on some specimens it is clearly 
a ring (p. 8 .). This is the ca^e with coins illustrated on 
B. M. 0* (?. J) , PI. III. 12. What it is on others is >et a 
moot point. The coins from the Prince of Wales Museum, 
here illustrated, are among those where the object offered is 
not a ring. On P|. i, 9 . it can be clearly seen that the 
object presented has a circular ending, which can be seen 
just below the halo of the queen. It has however also a 
handle attached to it, which is seen held between the thumb 
and the fingers. The circular end of the object is seen 
cutting the halo of the queen in PI. I, lo. The object in 
both cases has a fairly long handle with a circular ending. 
It thus resembles the modern sintlnradanl, which has a 
similar long handle with a circular ending. Ladies hold it 
by the handle, dip it into licjuid »indura or kiimkuma and put 
the circular mark on the forehead. Sindura and kumkuma 
are regarded as indispensable marks of saw/ by Hindu 
ladies ond it is just as natural that the wedding gift may 
have been shown as sinduradrmt in some cases, as that it 
should have been represented as a wedding ring in others. 

We now proceed to describe the coins. 

Metal, gold ; si/e, *85" ; weight 114 grains; worn out. 

Ohv i Chandragupla and KumaradevI, standing facing 
each other, the King offering to the queen a 
BindnradaiUy whose handle is visible between the 
thumb and the fingeis and whose circular end is 
just below the halo. Legend, on 1. traces of 
miira ; under 1 . arm (Jhandra^ outside the standard 
gupta ; partly truncated. 

liev : Goddess sealed on lion coucliant to r. holding a 
noose in r. hand and a cornucopiae in 1. Symbol 
on 1., legend on r., Lachchhavayah , 

Metal, gold; size 85"; weight 112 grains, worn out. 

Obv : As above. King’s coat has side buttons. The 
handle and the circular end of the sinduradditt 
are both distinctly visible above the fist. Legend 
on 1 . obliterated; under arm, as above. 

Rev : As above. Legend, Laelichhavayab^ with visarga 
mark clearly visible. 

ARCHER COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA II ’ 

The Archer type is the most common type of Chandra- 

1. This suggestion was Erst made to me by my friend Dr. Motiohandra 
of the Ff Inoe of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
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gupta II ; but the present coin in the Prince of Wales 
Museum lias a peculiarity about the arrow in the king’s 
right hand. Below its top held in the king’s hand, the 
arrow shows something attached to it on its right and left. 
It cannot be said to be a barbed arrow, because in a 
barbed arrow, the wider openings are away from the edge 
of the arrow, so that when it is sought to be extracted, 
maximum amount of flesh is torn away from the victim’s 
body. The arrows are often described as adorned with 
feathers and it appears that on the present coin an attempt 
is made to show a feathered arrow. 

Metal, gold ; size, *8" weight 118 grains. 

Obv : King nimbate, dressed in coat and sahacliehha dhoti^ 
standing to 1 , holding bow in 1. hand at the top, 
and arrow in r., adorned with feather. Garuda- 
dhviija behind. Under king’s 1. arm, Chandra, 
Circular legend in very small characters, almost 
obliterated. 

liev ; Lakshmi, seated on lotus, r. hand extended 
holding a noose, 1. hand bent up, holding a lotus. 
Symbol on 1., blurred ; legend on r. Srlvilcrama 
in small characters. P|. |. n. 

COUCH TYPE OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 

The coins of the couch type of Chandragupta II are 
very rare. They show however several varieties, each being 
known by not more than two or three specimens. The coin 
type heie illustrated was first disclosed by the Mirzapur 
hoard in 1910. The second specimen came to light in the 
Bayana hoard and was published in the last number of 
this Journal. The third known specimen is the one in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, and I am publishing it herewith. 

Metal, gold ; size, *8" ; weight, 118 grains. 

Ohv ; King, not nimbate, seated on a couch, three* 
fourths to 1., 1. hand resting on the back of the 
couch, r. hand holding apparently a flower with 
long stalk and offering it to an object of worship 
not accommodated on the flan. (It was partly 
visible on the coin in the Bayana hoard published 
in the last number; PI. VI. 6.) Right and left 
sides of the back of the couch are adorned with 
pearls or beads. A spittoon below the couch with 
a round mouth. Circular legend, beginning at I, 
Paramabhd(/avata ; its concluding portion, 
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dhirBjii-SrhChandraguptith has not come on the coin, 

Itev { Goddess, nimbate, seated on a conch apparently 
covered with a conventional lotus or g uidi, seated 
to 1. holding a flower in r. hand, 1. hand hanging 
down by her side empty. Some square object 
below the couch. No symbol. Legend on r., 
Vakramaditya. The flourishes of the subscripts of 
kra and tya have been so elongated as almost to 
form a continuous line, separating the goddess 
from the legend. 

PI. I, ij. 

kArtikeya type of KUMARAGUPTA I 

One would have expected that the coins of this type, 
intended as homage to the Divine Generalissimo, after 
whom Kumaragupta was named, would have been issued in 
great abundance. But such is not the case. The popular 
types of Kumaragupta were the Horseman and the 
Archer types, 

The legend on the Kartikeya type has not been yet fully 
deciphered. Three of the four letters in the middle are still 
illegible. The legend begins with Jayati svayumirguni and 
ends with mahendrakumdrah. 

There is no doubt about the opening word. It is 
claimed to be clearly visible on B, M, C. O, D,, PI, XV. 5 and 
11. The facsimile of the former is blurred and that of the 
latter shows the letters only partially. The coin in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, being published today, has the 
merit of showing each of the letters ja, ya, and fa quite 
distinctly. The letters are small, yet beautifully engraved. 

Metal, gold ; si^e; *8" ; weight, 118 grains. 

Obv : King, nimbate, standing three fourths to 1., 1, hand 
resting on the hilt of the sword and offeiing to 
peacock by r. hand fiuits attached to a twig, 
partly grasped in king’s hand end partly seized 
by the bird in its beak. Legend, beginning at I, 
Jayata svaguni ; on the 1.. at X, ndrahomrah. 

Rev : Kartikeya, nimbate, three fourths to 1 , seated 
on peacock on a platform, r. hand opened out and 
empty, 1. hand, Jiolding sakti The object before 
the god is not visible on this specimen. No symbol 
on 1 Legend on r., Mahendrak^ma^a for Mahendra^ 
Ku/ndrah. 
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COPPER COINS OF KUMARAGUPTA I, 

Copper coins were issued in fairly large quantity by 
Chandragupta II ; but very few pieces of his successor are 
known. Tlu Indian Museum has only one specimen, and 
the St. Petersburg (Leningrad) Museum has another and 
the British Museum has none. The two specimens referred 
to above have on the obverse the legend in bold 

cliaracters. The reverse shows a goddess crudely shown 
as riding a lion. The Bodleian Collection has another variety, 
where the obverse shows the king apparently offering 
oblations and the reverse has Garuda in the upper half and 
the legend Kumaragupta in the lower. 

The two specimens in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
that I am publishing are unique pieces as they show quite 
new vaiieties. One of them shows the king on the obverse 
with an umbrella-bearer behind. The other coin is rather 
blurred, but the king seems to be holding a bow in the 1. 
hand and an arrow in the light. The first of these coins 
has the largest legend on the copper coins of Kumaragupta I, 
vi/., Mxharaja- ^n-KumaTijKjupta/i, 

Metal, copper ; size 1"; weight, 84 grains. 

Ohv : King, not ninibate, standing three fourths to 1. 
with an umbrella-bearer, blurred, behind him. The 
staff of the umbrella and its top can be seen at X. 

liei) : In upper half, Garuda with outstretched wings ; 
in the lower half, 1st line, Ma/tarajasrafniwa, 2nd 
line, ragupta, last letter being partly visible. The 
letters ina and ha are of the eastern variety. 

PI I. 14* 

Metal, copper; size, .6"; weight, 58 grains. 

Olw : Blurred, but the motif appears to be of king 
standing to 1. and holding bow in 1. hand and 
arrow in r. No legend. 

RiV ; In the upper half, Garuda, blurred ; in the lowci 
half, in one line, N'ra Kumaragu [path) 

PI. I. 15 

KASHMIR COINAGE 
C^oins of ToramSna 

The coina^^e of the Hona conqueror Toramana 
different types, usually borrowed from those prevailin 
in the provinces annexed by him. He issued some coin 
closely imitating the Sassanian type, ^hen was still ’ ' 
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Afghanistan ; later on he borrowed both the silver and copper 
types of the Guptas. When he extended his power to 
Kashmir, he adopted the Kiishana type, showing on the 
reverse goddess seated on the throne. Ihe coins of the last 
type are a problem. According to the Kashmir chronicler, 
grivara,^ the coins bearing the name of Toramana continued 
to be minted down to the time of Hasan Shah, who ruled 
the valley during 1472-85 A. D. The inexplicable shortage 
of the copper cuirency issued in the names of the kings of 
the Karkotaka dynasty is often sought to be explained on the 
ground that they might have been issuing copper coins, not 
in their own names, but in the name of Toroma^ia, whose 
type was so popular. 

The correctness of this theory can be explained only if a 
large number of the coins bcaiiiig the legend Tormana are 
published. Cunningham has however published only two 
such coins and the legend on one of them is blurred. The 
Indian Museum Catalogue publishes three-more, only one 
of which however has the legend Tora. I am publishing 
here today three more coins of Toramana from the Prince of 
Wales Museum, so that scholars may have more specimens 
for study to enable them to determine whether they were 
issued in widely different centuries. The third specimen has 
however no clear legend, only a trace of the letter being 
visible at X. 


COINS OF toramana 

Metal, copper ; size lound, *b"; weight, 103 grains. 

Obv : King standing and offering oblations at altar wear- 
ing coat, trousers and belt, Legend in the upper 
left corner, to be read from outside, from XI to X 
S'ra Tovama {m) standing for SWt Toramana, 

Rev : Goddess seated on throne Legend to right, 
written horizontally, Taya^ ya having a prominent 
loop in the left limb. 

PI II I 

Metal, Copper ; size, 75"; weight, % grains. 

Obv : As above, but the king has no belt. Legend, ins- 
cribed as above, Sra Torama, 

Rev : Goddess as above, but no inscription. 

PI. II. 2 

Metal, copper ; size, '85"; weight, 92 grains. 

1. Sliein, Bujatarcitigini, VoL II, p- 

8 
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Olv : As above., but the legend is incomplete and 
doubtful ; at X only the lower portion of ta is 
visible. Across the legs of the king, there appear 
to be some letters engraved, but they may be 
decorations of the trousers. 

Rev. As above, with traces of the letters /aya on the r. 

PI. II. 3. 

The coins of Toramana, published by Cunningham, seem 
to be earlier than the coins being published today or those 
in the Indian Museum. The term Kidara, which appears 
on the reverse of the coins of Cunnigham, is absent on the 
present cohis, as also on the coins in the Indian Museum. 
This term was used by early Kashmir kings like Pravarasena, 
Narendraditya, Gokarna and several rulers of the Karkotaka 
dynasty. Its absence here is significant. Our coins have 
Jay a on the reverse, which is i:ot to be seen on the reverse 
of the early coins of Toramana, having KidSra on the reverse. 
This occurs on the coins of Durlabha and Nambi. The style 
of our coins would suggest that they were issued by the 
rulers of the Karkotaka dynasty sometime in the 7th century 
and not by Huna Toramana. The coins in the Prince of 
Wales Museum thus lend some weight to the view that 
Toramana type was issued in copper by the Karkotakas, 
whose coins in l)ase gold alone have been found. Whether 
they continued to be issued by later dynasties like the 
Utpala one, can only be determined by further discoveries of 
the coins of Toramana. 

A GADHIYA COIN ISSUED BY 0MKARE5VARA 
TEMPLE ? 

The Gadhiya coins constitute one of the most interesting 
and baffling series of ancient Indian Numismatics. Oiigi- 
nally they were all uninscribed ; later on a few letters began 
to be engraved, which were believed to be initial ones of the 
issuers. The type was later adopted by Chahamana queen 
Somaladevi and the Silahara king ChbittarSjadeva, who 
retained the crude bust of the king on the obverse, but 
supplanted the unrecognisable remnants of the fire altar by 
the legend giving their own names. 

The coin I am publishing here belongs to the series 
having a full legend, but the legend is not the name of a king 
or of a queen or of a republic, but apparently of a deity or a 
temple, Sri Oihkara. A coin of this type was published 
nearly 6!) years ago by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji;' tins 
is the second specimen to see the light of the day 


1. /. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII. p. 8a& 
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Metal, silver ; size, oval, *3" ; weight, 67 grains. 

Ohv ; Within dotted border, bust of king to r. It is 
cruder than an embryo in the early stages. The 
circular winding behind the head represents the 
ear of the original human figure, torn away from 
its head. 

Rev : Legend in two lines, 

1st, Sri Om — 

2nd, Icara (in characters of 11th century A. D.) 

PI. II. 4. 

Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji had suggested that the 
coins of this type were probably issued by the temple authori- 
ties of the famous Oihkaresvara temple at Mandhata on the 
Narmada. This is quite a plausible suggestion. Gadhia 
coins were cuirent in Central India for a long time and there 
is nothing improbable in the temple authorities having 
adopted it for their currency. It is however to be added 
that there is so far no indisputable evidence to show that 
Hindu temples used to issue coins in the 11th century. 

A SILVER COIN OF V/VSISHTHIPUTRA SATAKAR^I 

We shall first desciibe this unique coin. 

Metal, silver; size, -6"; weight, 28 grains. 

Obv : Bust of the king to r., bare-headed and with 
frizled hair. Circular legend, beginning at I, Rafio 
Va%itht'puta9a ; legend on the 1. mostly off the flan,, 
but a faint liace of tahimsa can be seen on PI. ||. 5 

Rev. ; An Ujjain symbol with a crescent at the top ; to 
right, only partly on the flan, six-arched hill, 
with crescent at the top ; between the two crescents, 
a circle, peihnps standing for the sun. Below a 
wavy line. Circular legend, in a different variety 
of Brahml, starting at XII (from the crescent 
above the Ujjain symbol) zl/*a...Qn the 1. fiahatakani- 
Bha ; but the first letter ua can also be read ru. 

PI If. 4> 5. 

B , — We are giving two prints of the same coin 
negative, as letters behind the head on the obverse 
have come out more distinctly on one print than on 
the other. 

Silver coins of the Satavahanas are rare. Three of 
fljem are published in Rapson’s Catalogue of the Andhra and 
b^hatrapa coins in the British Museum and a fourth one of 
Ibe Same series was published by Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar in his 
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account of the Besnagar excavations.* All these coins were 
the issues of Gautamiputra Yajfias’ri Satakarni. The present 
writer recently published a 5th coin, issued most probably by 
Gautamiputra Yajna S*rl Satakarni.* It however is in a 
different type. The silver coin being published today is the 
sixth one of the dynasty and belongs to the first of the above 
series. In type and palaeography it bears a strong 
resemblance to the silver coins of Gautamiputra Sri 
Yajna Satakarni. It has been briefly referred to and illus- 
trated by Dr. K. Gopalachari in his book Early History of 
the Andhra Country at p. 54 and on PI. I. His plate gives 
the coin in an enlarged si;^e and it therefore appears much 
cruder than what it really is. Dr. Gopalachari does not 
however discuss the legends and their significance. 

The bust of the king on the obverse is similar to that 
of Gautamiputra Yajnasri, and it also faces right. The 
king on our coin is bare headed as shown by his frilled hair; 
he does not wear any cap or crown as does Gautamiputra 
Yajnasri* To bis forehead is attached a roundish object, as 
is also the case with Gautamlj^utra Yajnasri ; it is probably 
a crest jewel. On l)olh coins in front of the king’s face 
is only that much portion of the legend, which gives the 
metronymic, Va^lfhtpufasa on our coin, and (rotamiputam on the 
prototype. Above the king’s head the word Itafio is fairly 
clear on the coins of Gautamiputra Yajfiasrl ; on our present 
coin, only traces of this word can be seen, but they are 
fairly suggestive. Behind the bust, Yajnasri’s coins giv^e 
his personal name as Sri Yafvt ^atukanisa. The same 
probably was the case on our coin, but unfortunately tlie 
legend here is obliterated. The space available, howevci, 
shows that the legend was not a long one ; it could hardly 
have contained more than six letters. 

The present coin has symbols on the reverse which 
are identical with those on the coins of Yajnasri ; the} 
are also in a similar juxtaposition with one another. It is 
interesting to note that our coin also gives on the reveise 
a legend written in a slightly different variety of Brahnu 
characters and Prakiit language, which are presumed to 
have been current in Andhradesa. In this variety of 
Brahml slut and sa have different forms. The genitive 
singular termination of Sanskrit, sya^ was pronounced as 
sha, and sri and Satakani were changed into hiru and 
Hatakani respectively. 


(1) A. S. L. n. R., p. 213, ni. LXV, 

1. J. A^6^ /., Vol. VIII, pp. 111-3 } VoL IX. pp. 93-9d. 
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The legend on the reverse of our coin is not well 
preserved, but luckily it preserves the initial letters which 
are olf on all the specimens of Gautaimputra Yajnasri. 
Our coin shows that the legend on this side begins at II with 
the word Ara\ most probably followed by a fcti, whose 
traces can be seen fairly distinctly. Unfortunately all the 
subsequent portion on right is off the flan of our coin. 
At the top, between X and II we have clearly tahiniahay the 
last letter being in the Andhradesa form. Before /a, we 
have the letter /w, again in the same variety of the script, 
but its lower loop is broader than that of this letter on 
Yajnasri’s published coins. It is also joined to the horii^ontal 
limb of the preceding letter. 

The correct reading ol this preceding letter is a 
matter of great importance. Unfortunately it is ambi- 
guous It can be both a ru and ru. It can be taken to 
be a the appendage to its horkontal liml) being taken 
to have coelesced with the loop of /tci. Or, it may be taken 
to be a the hori/ontal stroke of the medial vowel being 
joined to the loop of /ii. 1 think that the latter alternative 
is more probable. I would therefore tenalively conclude 
that the obverse legend on our coin was rdnfhipiUasa 
{Sdtakmm) and the reverse legend, Arjki [«a Vasifhlputasha 
hi] ru lidiakanhha. 

The nniquciiess of our coin is in preserving the letters 
Ara at the beginning, which are not to be seen as any other 
piece of the type. On the coin of Gautamiputra found by 
Pandit Bhagwanlal, lie thought that (rotainiputasa was 
preceded by Chitarapanu Of these letters, na alone was 
clear ; the restoration of the remaining letters was more or 
less conjectural. 

In the Chinna inscription of Yajnafri Satakarni,*, the 
opening portion runs as follows; — 

It appears that just as the reverse sids uses the dialect 
and script of Andhradesa, it also uses the title Araka 
(Aryaka) for the king, which was popular in that part of 
the country, as shown by the Chinna record. 

Our present coin was therefore almost certainly issued 
by a Satavahana king named Vasishtahiputra SatakSrni. 
Pauranic lists of Satavahana kings do not include any ruler 
of this name, but cave inscriptions do refer to a Vaslsthl- 
putra Satakar^i. Kanheri inscription No. 11 records a gift 


1. J. 4. S. B., 1«80, p. 328. 
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of a minister of a queen of Vdsishthiputra S'rl SHtakami, 
who was married to a daughter of MahSkshatrapa Ru 
(dradSman)*. 

An inscription at NsnUghat records a donation made in 
the 13th year of a king named Vasishthiputra Chatarapana 
Sstakarpi. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji had attributed his 
silver coin found at Sopara to this Chatarapapa. This view 
however is untenable ; for on the reverse of the coin of 
Bhagwanlal, there is not space sufficient enough to accom- 
modate live letters; utmost it could have bad only four. 

The obverse legend on the Sopara coin and its three 
other specimens is Jiafio (rotamiputasa thl yafla SataJcattita. The 
obverse legend on our coin, as shown above, is Rafio Va»Uhl- 
putaga Safakanisa. This ruler therefore has to be differentia- 
ted from king Satakarni of the Sopara coin, for he is a Vasi|hT- 
puta and not a Gotamiputa. He can therefore be either 
Vasishthiputra Chatarapnna Sstakarni of the Nanaghat 
record or Vasishthiputra Satakarni of the Kanheri record. 
The meaning of Chatarapana is not known ; if it was a mere 
title indicative of some achievement, then these two rulers 
may be identical. If such is uot the case, we shall be per- 
fectly justified in identifying Vasishthiputra Satakariji of our 
coin with Vasishthiputra Satakarni of tha Kanheri record, 
who bad married a daughter of Mahakshatrapa Ru (dradS- 
man). This matrimonial connection must naturally have 
induced Vasishthiputra Satakanii to take interest in the 
Kshatrapa type of coins giving the royal portrait, as was 
done by her illustrious father. Later on Gautamiputra 
YajnasrI SStakaini may have continued this type, when he 
had succeeded in reconquering some provinces of the 
Kshatrapa kingdom, where silver currency was in vogue. 

Can we identify this Vasishthiputra Satakarrii with any 
SatavShana ruler mentioned in the Puranas ? The coin 
type shows that he must obviously have been a successor 
of Gautamiputra Satakarrii. The latter’s successor was 
VSsishthIputra Fulumavi and it is not unlikely that our Vasish- 
thiputra Satakarni may have been his uterine younger 
brother and successor. Being uterine brother, he would 
naturally have the same metronymic title, Vasishthiputra. 
According to the Matsya Pura^a list, Pulumavi’s successor 
W'as Sivasri, but according to the Vishnu Purapa list 
he was Sivasri Satakarpi. If we assume that the Vithnu- 
purSfta has omitted the metronymic, and if we assume that 
^ivairl was something like as honorary affix, which could 


1. A. 8. W. I., Vol. V, P. 78: L A., 188S, p. 872. 
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be sometimes added (as is done in the Pauranic lists), and 
sometimes omitted (as it is done on the coin), it is very 
probable that Vasithiputra Satakarni of our coin may be 
identified with givairl Satakarni, the successor of Vasishthl- 
putra Pulumavi of the Pauranic lists. If the above 
hypotheses are ^ correct, he may be also identified with 
VSsish^hiputra Siva Sri Satakarni, who is known from his 
lead coins issued in Andhradera, having Chaitya of three 
arches on one side and and Ujjain symbol on the other. 
It is also probable that the Satakarni, the lord of the Deccan, 
whom Rudradaman did not exterminate on account of 
near relationship, may be the Vasithiputra Satakarni of 
our coin, since the Kanheri record shows that he had married 
a daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Ru (dradaman). 



MISCELLANEA 

By Dk. A.S. Altekak, Banares. 

‘ApratigIia’ Coins. 

In response to my requests, some scholars have sent to 
me their tentative observations about the ^Apratigha’ 
type coins, which were published in the last number of 
this Journal ; others have promised to do the same in the 
near future. I propose to publish all these notes together 
along with a plate in the next number of this Journal, which 
will also include the second instalment of the papers on 
the Rare and Unique Coins from the Bharatpur Hoard. 
In the meanwhile, I propose to give today the gist of 
the observations sent to me by Prin. V, V. Mirashi and 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Prin. V. V. Mirashi thinks that the issuer of this type 
is Kumaragupta I and gives a tentative reading of a portion 
of the circular legend, beginning at XII, as Pratapaparama- 
dharah Srtp) athamakramakramavapuh , As to the device on 
the obverse, he thinks that the central figure is that of a sage. 
To his left is king Kum.lragupta and to his right his 
queen. The royal family is perhaps consulting a sage of 
miraculous powers in connection with a state calamity, 
most probably, the Pushyamitra revolt. 

Dr. R, C. Majumdar doubts the leading Kumaragupta 
under the arms, and suggests, tentatively of course, that 
the legend may have beeu Mihirakula. He criticises the 
procedure of reading the legend once from the top to 
the bottom and once vice vir^a. He opines that what is 
read as ijiipta looks like kula if read in the normal wa}, 
and maintains that if we exclude the initial letter, tlu 
remaining two letters can be taken as hi and ra. The firsl 
letter does not look like we, but it may have been defecti- 
vely engraved and badly preserved. 

Dr. Majumdar’s interpretation of the device on tlx 
obverse is that it is the Pauranic scene of the allurement 
of Siva by Parvatl depicted in the Kumaraeamhhav ^ 
The central figure is that of Siva with matted ban. 
The lady on the right is Parvatl and the figure opposite 
is that of Nandi, who is ushering her. 

Both Prin. Mirashi and Dr. Majumdar emphasise thfit 
their views are merely tentative suggestions. I am giving 
an advance summary of their papers, as it may take a few 
weeks more to publish them in extense, along with the otln r 
contributions, which are expected on the **Apratigha” type. 



A HOARD OF KASHMIR COINS 
By Db. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi 

A hoard of 186 copper coins of the medieval kings of 
Kashmir WM found five years ago near the village of 
Sangajani, about six miles from Taxila towards Rawalpindi 
side. The hoard was brought to me in tact for examination 
and was found to contain the following coins : — 


S. No. Name of the King No. of Coins 

1. Kahemgupta (950-958 A.D ) 3 

2. Nandigupta (972-3 A D.) 3 

3. Didda Rani (980-1003 A.D.) 17 

4. SangrSmadevB (1003-1028 A D.) 24 

5. Ananta (1028-1063 A.D.) 12 

6. Kalasa (1063-1089 A.D.) 11 

7. Harsha (1089-1101 A.D.) I 

8. Sussala (1112-1120; 1121-28A.D.) 12 

9i Jayasitfahadeva (1128-1 155 A.D.) 6 

10. Jagadeva (1198-1213 A.D.) 94 

11. Rajadeva (1213-1235 A.D.) 2 


186 

The first king represented in the* hoard is Didda 
Kshemgupta (950 A.D.) and the last Rajadeva (1255 A.D.). 
The other names agree with the list given by Cunningham in 
his Ooim of Medieval India, pp. 45-6, as illustrated on 
Pis. IV and V. The analysis of the hoard gives some indi- 
cation of the relative numerousness of mintage in, the 
Kashmir series. The coins of Jagadeva by far exceed in 
numbers, being 94 out of a total of 186. 

The coins show on obverse the figure of the Seated 
goddess Lakshml in rough execution. The figures show 
growing variation fa the drawing from king to king, but 
the general style is crude and remains the same. The 
most conspicuous feature is the two circular ear-rings shown 
frontally, which provide at first sight a clue to the alignment 
of the figure. The name of the king occurs below the 
ear-rings ort the obverse side, and in some cases a part of 
the name is carried to the reverse side also. Thus on the 
joint issues of DiddS-Kshemgnpta we read Bi'Kthema on the 
obverse and on the reverse, Pl, IV. 2-4 ; on the- coins of 
DiddS, ‘.Jrt XNddS’ occurs on the obverse and devtfd on the 

9 
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reverse (P|. IV. 8-io). The lettering on all the coins generally 
is distinct, but on some pieces, as those of Kalaia, it is neat and 
careful; PI. IV. i7'i8* Of fbe 12 coins of Sussala only 7 show 
the legend ‘Sri Sutsala’ and the others only ‘Su»$ala.’ The 
coins of Jayasiihhadeva show the name ‘Jayatimha', 
Pl. Vi 39*31 except on one coin where the honorofic SrV is 
clear, pi. V. 3o. 

On the reverse, the coins show the standing figure of 
a king, which is a crude imitation of the king on the coins 
of the late Kush3pas. Although conventionalized and 
degraded, the outline of the figure can be clearly under- 
stood after a little practice. Cunningham, recording his 
reaction to the fabric of the Kashmir coins, wrote that 
“the succession of princes is very completely illustrated by 
their coins. The same types which had been originally 
adopted from the Indo-Scythian money were continued 
right to the end. The only difference, in fact, is the more 
complete degradation of the figures of both the Raja and the 
Goddess, which are only recognisable by tracing them back 
to their originals. Thus the same types had actually 
remained in use for upwards of 1000 years.” It is strange 
that in the entire hoard not one of the exceptional types 
mentioned by Cunningham, e. g. the billon coins of Kalasa, 
was included. 

P. 8. In December 1948 a lot of 8 copper coins from 
a hoard of coins of the Hindu kings of Kashmir was received 
by the Director 'General of Archaeology in India from 
Mr. Khazanchi, Curator of the State Museum, Srinagar, 
which included 1 coin of Parthavarma (905-921 A. D.) 
(t’l. IV. i), 1 of Didda, 2 of SangrSma, 1 of Ananta and 1 
of Harsha, Two coins of Harsha included in this hoard are 
illustrated in the plates accompanying this paper. It is 
expected that the detailed examination of the coin hoards 
in the Kashmir State Museum will reveal specimens of 
other kings also. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES IV-V 
Obvtrte Reverie 

Figure of seated Lakshml wear- Standing figure of king wear- 
ing a head-dress, round earings, ing high headdress, coat, 
bodice, and skirts. The name trousers and boots very much 
of the king appears just below conventionalised. The boots 

the ear-rings in DevonSgarl look like two triangles project- 

script. ing sideways from the Ic-js. 

The king is bolding a trident 
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1 sfl m 

in left hand, which is clear on 
many specimens, e.g. Nos. 7, 
25, 27, 30, 34-39. 

«F*f ; PI IV. 1 

2-4 ^ 

giT ; PI. IV a'4 

5-7 sr^ef 5 

H^(5r) 5 PI. IV. 5-7 

8-10 

; PI. IV. 8-10 

11-13 ?flIR (Tl) 

31^; PI IV. ii-iS 

14-16 

(clear on 12-13) 

; PI IV. i4-i6 (clear on 

17-19 (^i) 

No. 15) 

3I^W 5 PI. IV. 17-19 

20-22 (clear on 22) 

(3r)^ • p|. IV. 30-ai, V. aa 

23-25 

(31 is not clear on any sped- 
men) 

; PI. V, aa-aS 

26-28 sft 

5 PI. V. a6- a8 (clear on 26) 

29-31 

; PI. V. 39-31 

32 at i^a(?r) ga 

5 PI. V- 3a 

33-40 SRI 

^ ; PI. V. 33-40 

41-42 

; PI V. 4i-4a 

The weights of the 39 of 

the above coins, which are 

selected for the National Museum, are given below : — 

S. No. Name of the King Weight in grains 

1. Didda Kshem-Gupta 

86-9 

2. Didda Kshem-Gupta 

85-4 

3. Didda Kshem-Gupta 

75-7 

4. Nandi-Gupta 

83-3 

5. Nandi-Gupta 

87-5 

6. Nandi-Gupta 

84-8 

7. grl Didda-RSnl 

85-3 

8. Sri Didda-Rtnl 

89-2 

9. Sri Didda-RanT 

87-9 

10. Saograma-Deva 

82*3 

11. Sahgrama-Deva 

87‘5 

12. Sahgrama-Deva 

86 1 

13. Ananta 

88*1 

14. Ananta 

85-6 

15. Ananta 

86-2 

16. Kaiasa 

88-5 
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17. 


82*2 

18. 

Kaia«a 

92-0 

19. 

Harsjia-Raja 

85-1 

20. 

Sussala 

89*1 

21. 

SiLSsa\a 

91-0 

22. 

Sussala 

93*7 

23. 

Sussala 

94*3 

24 

Sussala 

88-0 

25. 

Sussala 

86«1 

26. 

Jayesiti^a*Deva 

9<b3 

27. 

Jayasimha’Dava 

89-9 

28. 

Jayasiihha-Deva 

87*8 

29. 

Jayasiitha-Deva 

99-6 

30. 

Jagadeva 

87*9 

31. 

Jagadeva 

95*0 

32. 

Jagadeva 

83*3 

33. 

Jagadeva 

93*9 

34. 

Jagadeva 

83*7 

35. 

Jagadeva 

87*8 

36. 

Jagadeva 

700 

37. 

Jagadeva 

80*3 

38. 

Rajadeva 

90*2 

39. 

Rajadeva 

95 8 


Weight of 3 coin* from Kashmir State Miiwum. 
Partha-varma 77*9 

Hardia 91*2 

Harsba HO-9 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 

It would be interesting to note the kings of Kashmir, 
who ruled during the period of this board, but who are not 
represented in it. They are the following 

Abbimanyu, son of Kshetnagupta, who ^eceeded his 
father and had a fairly long reign of 14 years, is not included 
in our hoard. His coinage is howeyer scarce. During his 
reign his mother DiddadevI was the real ruler and she 
apparently continued the ‘Di-Ksheraa’ coinage during this 
period also, allowing only occasional Usun ojf the corns of 
Abhimanyu. 

Nandigupta was succeded by hie youager tmdher Trifabu- 
vanagupta in 973 A.D. and the latter by his unde BhTmagupta, 
who ruled from 975 to 981 A. D. The ooinage ^ both these 
kings is very scarce and so is not represented In our hoard. 

Rodgers has referred to silver coins of DiddsdevT, which 
were very much finer in execution than the copper pieces 

y ^y f;ir*ir 

l. J. A, S. B. 1879, i, p. 277. 
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He did not iUnstjrate these coins ; it is not unlikely that 
these may have been billon ones. If Diddadev! had really 
issued silver coins, they are not represented in our hosrd. 

Among the kings of the Lohara dynasty, the hoard does 
not contain the coins of HarirSja, Htkarsha, Salhana and 
Bhikshdchara. These kings lived in troubled times and had 
short rdgns. No coins of theirs are known so far, and so 
it is too wonder that our hoard has not disclosed any of them. 

It is a very surprising circuoistauce that our hoard 
^ould have contained only one coin of Harsha ; for Stein has 
observed that they are most numerous not only in Kashmir 
but also in the contiguous territories. 

Harsha’s successor Uchchala ruled for 10 years (1101- 
11 U). and his coins are not rare. But they are not repre- 
sented in our hoard. Ucbchala’s successor Salhaoa had a 
short reign of one year only and it is not surprising that to 
coins should he absent from our hoard. 

It is rather surprising to find that ParamSpaka (1JS5- 
1165) and Avantideva (1165-71) should be unrepresented in 
ojir hoard. They lived quite near to the time of the inter- 
ment of the board and had fairly long ceigps. One would 
therefore have expected their coins in this hoard. 



HAPUR— A NEW MINT OF JAHANGIR. 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst, Editor Aj, Banaras. 

Mr. H. N. Wright has described in the I. M. 0. a silver 
rupee of Jahangir dated 1031 with the mint name JaUr 
(coin No. 685). His suggestion of the mint name was 
tentative, as he was unable to identify it with any town. 
A similar coin of the same date is in Lahore Museum 
and has been described by Mr. R. B. Whitehead in the 
P. M. 0. ( coin No. 1017). He too was unable to identify it 
and let the mint name go as tentative. He however 
hesitatingly pointed out the possibility of its being Joonir, 
a tirkar in the province of Aurangabad ; (Intro, p. Ixvi). 

I do not know if any other coin of this type is known, 
Or any attempt has been made to read the mint name or 
identify it. Recently my attention was drawn to these coins 
and I think they have the mint' name as Hspur and not 
Jal«5r. Hapur is a well known town in the Meerut district 
and it needs no introduction. 

The photographs of the coins, published in these catalo- 
gues (/. ilf. (7. PI. VII ; P.M.O. pi. VII) show that b- and 
f. are not joined together rendering possible the reading 

(Jaler), as there is a clear distance between the two 
syllables. This fact was earlier noticed by Dr. G. P. Taylor. 
He read the mint name as Jaler (li'if-). He has made a 
note to this effect in his copy of I. M. C. (p. 79), which 
is now in the library of the Numismatic Society of India 
He however could not notice the minute gap between I 
of the year 1031 and the syllable which has been read 
as )> and mistook it to be J and read the second syllable as 
)*•. But he is not to be held responsible for this error ; I is 
so written over the syllable, which has been read as je, 
that if one is not careful, paricularly when he has a pre- 
conception of the existence of , he can mistake it as j4*. 
But the coin of the Punjab Museum leaves no ground for 
any such mistake. As such the mint name is neither 
Jal6r not Jaler. 

There is no nuqta below t»>. The nuqtS which is seen 
below the monogramic mark is of yi and cannot be associated 
with U. As such, it is clear HS. In the second syllable 
what is taken as two nuqtSt of is in fact three of 
y. It is not clear on the I. M. G. coin, but is in its perfect 
form on the Lahore Museum coin. As such it is either par 
or pur. And the mint name may be read either as Hapa> 
or Hapur. The latter is the correct pronunciation. 



THE LIST OF OLD GOLD GUPTA COINS FOR SALE. 

Krishna & Co., Ciiowk, Lucknow, U.P. India. 

Note : — All the coins in this list are only picked specimens and 
no bad or defaced coins have been included in it. 

J. Samudra^gupta. 

L Standard Type. Good legend, fine condition, new symbol 
and die, beautiful coin ... Rs. 175/- 

2. Do. Similar to B.M.C. PI. 1 No. 7 with crescent 

over garuda. Broad fine coin. New 
symbols ... ... Rs. 200/- 

3. Do. B. M. C. PI. I, No. 12, Broad, Fine and 

beautiful coin ... ... Rs. 175/- 

4. Do. B.M.C. PI I, No. 6, Broad Fine and 

Beautiful coin ... ... Rs. 175/- 

5. Do. More or le«s similar to B.M.C. PI. I, No. 7. 

Fine and well preserved ... Rs. 150/- 

6. Do. New die, beautiful, good legend, goddess 

wearing dhoti ... ... Rs. 250/- 

7. Do. B M C. PI. II, No 3. Full name Samudra- 

Gupta in two vertical lines. V. fine., in 
mint condition, beautiful ... Rs. 350/- 

8. Chandra-gupta 1 Type. King & Queen. B. M. C. PI. Ill, 

No, I, Rare ... ... Rs. 350)- 

9. Kaca Type B.M.C. PI. 11, No. 11 (slightly diff. die). 

Kaca Type coins are very scarce. Rs, 500/- 

10. Battle-axe Type B.M.C, PI, IV, No. 13. Rarer Variety ; Kra 

under Arm. Very few coins are known 
to exist of this variety ... Rs. 750/- 

11. Battle-axe Type. B.M.C. PI. V. No. 5. Broad, Large, Fine, 

Beautiful Coin. V. Rare ... Rs. 750/- 

II. Chandragupta IL 

12. Archer type. B.M.C. PI. VI, No. 2. Goddess onchowki. 

Scarce and Rare ... ... Rs. 225/- 

13# Do, B.M.C. PI. VI, No. 5 “Chandra’* outside 

the bow, well preserved. V. scarce. 

Rs. 400/- 

14. Do. B.M.C. PI. VI, No. 16j good inscription 

all round, beautiful and in mint condi- 
tion Rs. 160/- 

15. Do. B.M.C. PL Vn, No. V. Fine Coin Rs. 140/- 

16. Do. Archcr-cum-hunter type, new variety 

R.s. 250/- 

17. Do. B.M.C. PL VII, No. 3. Very Fine Rs. 140/- 

18. Do. B.M.C. PL VI, No, 10, good coin Rs. 130/- 

19. Do. New Die. Very fine ornamental work on 

the obverse side ... ... Rs. 175/- 

20. E)o« Archer type, ordinary coins, each Rs. 120/- 

21. Do. B.M.C, PL VIII, No. 18. King facing in 

the opposite direction. V, Fine and Scarce 
and V. Rare coin ... Rs.‘750/- 
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22. Chhattra Type. B.M.C. PI. VIII, No. 7. Rtrc and beauti- 

ful coin ... ... Rs. 750/- 

23. Lion-elaj’cr Type. B. M. C. PI IX, No. 9. Pine and well 

preserved coin ... ... Rsk 500/- 

24. Horseman Type. Similar to B.M.C. PI. IX, No. 15 (mount 

removed) Fine condition ... Rs. 250/- 

25. Do. Type B.M.C PI. IX. No. 16 but the head- 

dress of the goddess is diff. ... Rs. 250/- 

26. Do. B. M. C. Pl. I, No. 5. Good condition 

Rs. 225/- 

III K\itnaf*gupia L 

27. Archer T 5 pe B.M.C. PI. XII No. 5, cond. good Rs. 200/- 

28. Do. B.M C. PI. XII, No. 7. Extiemely fine and 

broad coin ... ... Rs. ^00/- 

29. Do. B.M C. PI. XII, No 6. Extremely fine and 

beautiful coin in mint condition Rs. 30 /- 

30. Horseman Type. B.M.C. PI. XllI, No. 3. Fine and beauti- 

ful coin ... ... Rs. 250/- 

31. Do. B.M C. PI. XIII, No. 4. Extremely fine and 

beautiful coin ... . . Rs 250/- 

32. Do. B M.C PI. XIII, No 8. V. Fine Rs 250/- 

33. Do. B.M.C. PI Xlll, No. 12. Extremely Fine 

and beautiful coin Rs. 250,- 

34. Lion-slayer Type. New Die-goddess with Mundmala in 

her hand ... ... Bs. 500/- 

35. Do. B. M. C. PI. XIV, No. 12. Fine and 

Rare coin ... ... Rs. 500/- 

36. Do. B.M.C. PI. XIV, No. 5 with a hook attach- 

ed to the coin. Fine and beautiful 

Rs. 450/- 

37. Tiger-slayerJjType B M.C. ;Pl. XV, No. 1, Extremely Rare 

and in good ^ condition ... Rs. 750/- 

IV, 8kanda-(jupta 

38. Archer Type. B.M.C. PI. XIX, No. 14. Extremely Fine 

and beautiful ... ... Rs. 300/- 

39. Do. B.M.C. PI. XIX, No. 11. V. Fine. Rs. 250/- 

40. Do, B.M C, PI XIX, No. 12. Very fine and 

beautiful coin ... Rs. 250/- 

F. Pfaka$haditya, 

41. Horseman Lion- Good condition ; Rare ... Rs. 400/- 

slayer Type, 

VL N aningha-gupta, 

42. Archer Type. B.M C. PI. XXII, No. 8. Fine, rare, well 

preserved and beautiful ... Rs. 5 0'- 

43. Do*. B.M.C. PI. XXII, No 12, condition good. 

Rare ... ... Rs. 500/- 

jp. 8, All the coins are guaranteed genuine and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

K. C. Jaria, 

Krishna & Co., Numismatists. 

Ohowhf Zucknow, 




Indbn Coins for Me 

:s 

,'G/D-^I6UUN MARAIN KAPOOR 83, CHOWK LUCKNOW OnDIA) 

1. CHANDRAGUPTA I King' and Queentype, Extremely Rs. 
tare, on ob\^ King is wearing Halfpaint instead of trousef, 

Mint condition, ^ood- speciman. .. . 450/- 

2. SAMUDRAGUPTA Archer type, B. M. C. pi IV No. 6 

very rare .. . ... .... ... 400/- 

3. SAMUDRAGUPTA Standard type, B. M. C. pi I No. 8 150/- 

4,. „ Standard type Bi M. C, pi I No. 7 

good’ condition. .... .... .... .... 150/ 

5. Chandragupta II Archer type, Chandra out side bow 
string B. M. C. pi VI No. 6 but difference on rev (Godess 
sitting on lotus instead of throne) Mint condition, unique 
variety & unpublished, only thiee coins of this variety 

have been found in Bharat-pore hoard as yet. .... 1000/- 

6. CHANDRAGUPTA II Archer type, King is wearing 
Kalgi & Taj on head. Mint condition Extremely rare 350/- 


7. CHANDRAGUPTA II Archer, Hunter type, journal 

Numismatic Society Vol X part II 1949 pi V No. 11 .... 2C0/- 

3. CHANDRAGUPTA II Archer type, B. M. C. pi VII 

No. 10 full figure of King & good legend .... .... 150/* 

9 CHANDRAGUPTA II Chattratype B. M. C. pi VIII No. 7 
full figure-of king & Goddess on obv & Rev, of the 
coin. Fine & rare .... .... .... 600/- 

10. KUMARGUPTA I Archer type, withoi.t “Ku”; Mint 

condition. Rare B. M. C. pi XII No. 6 King is in an Indian 
dress wearing Dhoti looking very beautiful 250/" 

11. KUMARGUPTA I Horseman type, B. M C. pi XIII 

No. 11 good legned .... .... 200/ 

12. SKANDAGUPTA Archer type B. M. C. pi XIX No. 2. 
good condition 


JTo 


apoor 



200 / 



13. SKANDAGUPTA Archer type B. M. C. pi XIX No. 12 200/- 

14. AKBAR Sq Urdu Zafar Qarine. Well preserved 150/- 

15. JAHANGIR Sq Agra 1022 — 8 Tir month flowered field 

rare .... .... .... .... 350/- 

16. JAHANGIR Sq Mint Agra Date 1020-6 Khurdad month 

flowered field diff die V. Rare ... .... .... 350/- 

17. RAFIUDDAULA Shahiahanabad R. Y. Ahad '200/- 

18. JAHANDAR SHAH Burhanpore R. Y. Ahad .... 200/- 

19. UN ATTRIBUTED Ancient imitation Gupta B. M. C. 

pi XXIV No. 19 Diff die. .... 250/- 

20. MOHAMMAD-BIN-SAM 1, 1193-1206 A. D. B. M. C. 

Sultans of Delhi page 8 No 6 pi 1 very rare. 500/- 

21. WILLIAM 1111 East India Company Double Mohar 

D/1835 Wt 2 Tolas .... .... .... 300 /- 

P. S. Silver punched Marked Moghal coins are also for 

sale. 


All the Coins are guaranteed genuine & in good condition. 









Coins fuom Prince of Wales Museum, 1—6 
Huxa Coins from Hindu University. 2 — 8 
yATAV.UIANA AND MaHISIIA CoINS, 9—11 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS* 


By IIon. Mr. Hake Krishna Mehtab, 

Pt i )ne-3Ii n iste r , Orissa . 

Dr. Baiicrji and Members of tlie Numismatic Society of India, 

The holding of the session of the Numismatic Society 
of India at ('uttack or an\ where in Orissa would appear to 
be curious for more than one reason. It would appear that 
there is absolutely no reason why a. session of this august body 
should be held in Orissa. There is no activity of tlie Society 
in this Province, nor is there an\ scholar here who lias de- 
voted himself to the stinly of coins and the rc-construction of 
history from the materials avadable from that study. Not 
to speak of mimismalic rcseaiches alone, but from the point 
of view of any sciious rescdreli tliis province has not made 
appreciable progress. If there is a place in India which 
anxiously calls for research and investigation, I think it is 
Orissa. It is our singular good fortune tliat a ses'^ion of the 
Society is being held here and I am sure that it will benefit 
the proN’ince to a very gioat extent b\' creating interest 
amongst our scholars in the activities of your Society. For 
myself, I am neither an expert nor even an ordinary student 
of numismatics. You have done me a great honour in calling 
upon me to inaugurate your se^^sion. I do it with all 
humility I)y simply re()uesling you to commence your 
proceedings. 



(1) Delivered at the inaiii^uratioa of the Aaaaal Meeting of the Numis. 
matio Society held at Outtaok on the 27th Deoomber, 1<J49. 
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By Dk. J. N. Banerji, Calcutta University 

Friends and Fellow-workers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to the members of the Numismatic 
Society of India for their electing me as the President of 
its Cuttack Session. I know it is their kindness which has 
led them to confer the honour on a student of Indian 
Numismatics like myself, and I am not conventional wlien 
I say that I accept it with some hesitation. My only claim 
to it may lie in the fact that I have long been connected 
with the work of teaching the subject of ancient Indian 
Numismatics to the post-graduate students of the Calcutta 
University, and it is perhaps this consideration that led my 
friends to select me for the office. I deem the honour not 
only as a personal one, but also as one to the small band 
of the teachers of the subject in a few other universities 
of India. I need hardly mention that my esteemed friend, 
our distinguished Chairman, Dr. A. S. Altekar, who has 
been the main guiding spirit of our Society during the recent 
years and who has much improved its status nnd position, 
also belongs to my profession. 

In studying and teaching the pre-Islamic branch of 
Indian Numismatics for near about three decades, I have 
realised the immense possibilities of research which the 
subject as a whole possesses. Discoveries of coin-hoards 
like the great Bayana one of Gupta gold coins may be rare 
in the history of Numismatic research in India, but a peep 
into the pages of the different issues of our Journal^ the 
various numbers of the Numkmatic Supplement and Numisma- 
tic Chronicle, the contents of the different antiquarian 
periodicals and other works in and outside India will show 
how new types or new varieties of coins belonging to well- 
known, little-known and unknown groups were and are being 
discovered almost every year since the inauguration of the 
scientific study of the subject by its pioneers, James Prinsep 
and Alexander Cunningham. This extensive and growing 
literature would discountenance the possibility of its ever 
becoming an exhausted subject. Our knowledge becomes 
richer and richer with the passage of time not only in respect 

(1) Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Nomismatio Sooiet/ of India, 
held at Outtaok on 28-12-1949. 
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of numismatic novelties, but also as a result of the re-study 
and re-interpretation of the already known groups of coins. 
Old theories and conclusions arrived at in the early stages 
of research are being very often replaced by later ones 
which again are prone to be modified, rejected or supple- 
mented in the course of further study and investigation. 
Some features of particular groups of coins, again, still 
elude the efforts of earnest scholars to offer universally 
acceptable explanation about them. A careful and analyti- 
cal study of the earliest indigenous coins of India, and a 
comparison of their mode of fabrication with that of the 
earliest Lydian or Ionian Greek coins has shown the unsound- 
ness of the views of those scholars who maintained that the 
Indians borrowed the very useful art of coinage from one 
or other of their western neighbours. The real significance 
of the innumerable symbols appearing on the huge number 
of the punch-marked and cast coins of India seems to 
have eluded hitherto the grasp of numismatists of eminence, 
though very assiduous and praiseworthy attempts were made 
by them from time to time. Then, take the (piestion of the 
development of the art of coinage in our country. It undoub- 
tedly developed along its own lines in parts of India, espe- 
cially central and southern (cf. the Eran and Avanti coins, the 
coins of the Uddehikas etc.), but the fact cannot be denied 
that in the northern and north-western parts, the develop- 
ment took a different line. Many coins of Taxila, some 
coins of the Audunibaias, the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas 
and others show a pleasing feature of the admixture of 
indigenous and foreign modes, giving a re-orientation to 
the monel ary techiii(]ue of these regions. He it noted 
that these were the regions whicli lay very much open to 
foreign contact fiom the earliest historical times. It should 
be observed on the other hand that some alien rulers of 
India like the Indo-Hactriaii Greek Pantaleon and Agathokles 
did not hesitate to experiment on partly local methods 
in a few types of their copper money. It has been 
observed by numismatists that most of these alien rulers 
adopted the developed Indian mode in the bulk of their 
copper coins. This mutual give and take was the order of 
the times, r.nd it is illustrated not only by numismatic 
art, but also by the contemporary and subsequent plastic 
art of some of these regions Much of the technique of 
the sculptural art of the extreme north and north-west 
was no doubt Hellenistic in character, but most of its 
subject matter and even a part of its technique were indi- 
genous in origin. In the extant ait of the central territories 
on the other hand, the Indian elements reigned supreme. 
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The art of coinage in the south was early to develop in 
its own way from the method of punch-marking ; but there 
can be no doubt that this method long persisted there, centu- 
ries after the practice of issuing coins from matrices or dies 
had been introduced. The Satavahanas were some of the 
earliest of the south Indian rulers to introduce the method of 
die-striking, but an appreciable number of gold coins issued 
by such rulers as the eastern Chalukya king Saktivarman 
(1000-1012 A.D.), or the Padmatankas of some of the Yadava 
kings of Devagiri (Sii’ighana II to Ramachandra or Ramadeva, 
a contemporary of Allauddin Khilji, 1290-1308 A.D.) dis- 
tinctly show the persistent use of the earlier method. Some 
coins of Saktivarman found as far away as the island of 
Ramree off the Arakan Coast were wrongly attributed by 
Elliot to the early Chalukyan king Mangall^a ; but their 
correct attribution was made by Fleet. In the central part 
of these coins are punched the figure of a boar, the leading 
emblem of this dynasty, and some other adjunct symbols, 
while the letters of the legend, Srt CIMukyac1iandra»ya^ an 
epithet of Saktivarman, are impressed around the central 
group by means of separate punches. Several Padmatankas 
(43) were discovered in the course of diggings by the 
villagers for earth at Rachapatnam village of the Kaikka- 
lur taluk of the Kistna district in 1922. Exactly similar 
coins were at first mistakenly attributed to the Kadambas 
by such eminent numismatists like Elliot, Rapson and Brown, 
but they were later correctly assigned by S. R. Ayyangar 
to the successive Yadava kings mentioned above. They have 
the impress of a lotus flower in the centre with four other 
punch-marks around it, thus giving them a scyphate look. 
The legends written in Devanagarl script on one side read 
Sifighana (sometimes Sighana), Kaiihapa or Kanhara, Maha- 
diva and Sri-Rama who were, as has been shown by Ayyan- 
gar, the following Yadava kings of Devagiri, — Singhana II, 
Krishna (called IvSnhara, Kanhara, Kandhara, Kandhara in 
his inscriptions), Mahadeva and Ramadeva. They are 
described in their inscriptions as Dvaravatlpuradhlsvara. It 
may be noted incidentally how this correct numismatic finding 
helps us to’ suggest that several verses in the Mahdbhdrata 
(III. 80, 82-84) are possibly very late interpolations. They 
read ; — Tato Dvaravattm gachchhen-niyato niyatdsanah 

Pindarahe narah indiva lahhed-hahu suvarmkam 
Tamim^8t^rthe maJidhhdga padmalakshamlakshitdh 

Adydpi mudrd drisyante tadadbhfitamarimdama 
Trisfddiikdni padmdni drisyante Kurunandana 

MaJiddevasya fdmnidhyath tatraiva BJiaratarshabka 
The mention of Pindaraka which is a lirtha near Golagar 
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in Gujrat, 16 miles to the east of Dwarka, may show that 
the Dvaravati of the Yadavas has been confused in the text 
with the Dvaravati (Dwarka) of the Kathiawar Peninsula, 
the reputed capital of Vasudeva -Krishna, the original Yadava 
pxr excellenoe. It may be picsuined, however, that the gold coins 
characterised by lotus marks, which, accoiding to the author 
of this passage, weie still being found at Dvaiavati, are the 
same as those issued by the successive rulers of the Yadava 
dynasty in accordance with the old method. This techni- 
que is also traceable on coins of fai earlier date, as some of 
the early Kadamba issues testily ; th^cy ‘show on the 
obverse a 'padma in the centre with four punch-struck retros- 
pectant lions round it’, the revcise having a scroll ornament 
within a circle of dots. The long continuance of this practice 
in the south, however, does not mean that no foreign coins, 
either gold or silver, ever came there in ancient times, or it 
had no foreign contact in the olden days. Periodical dis- 
coveries of hoards of Roman gold and silver money have 
been made in ditferent paits of the Deccan, and this fact 
certainly bears out the conclusion mainly derived from 
literary data to the effect that an intimate commercial 
connection existed between Rome and South India in the 
first century A. 1)., though it declined afterwards. A prob- 
able result of the influx of the Roman coins can be recognised 
in the variegated busts on Nahapaua’s silver coins, for these 
appear to have been mo^Rlled on those of many of the 
Roman emperors luling in tlie I st -2nd century A. D. But 
Nahapana liimself was a foreign ruler, and the technique was 
based on Indo-Greek mode. Some Satavahana rulers like 
Gautamiputra ^rl-Yajfia Satakarni and a few other little 
known members of I he line no doubt imitated the silver 
issues of the Western Kshatiapas, but most of their copper, 
lead and potin coins and those of many other south Indian 
kings after them followed a method that was presumably of 
indigenous development. Refeience should be made here 
to a large numbei of Roman copper coins (some among them 
were of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius), which were 
ail collected from Madura and its environs (J7 MaS, 1904, 
610-11) These were supposed by Sewell to have been 
imported from Rome for curicucy purpose in purchases of 
comparatively small value by ‘Romans or persons using 
Roman coins in daily life actually resident at Madura for a 
time’. Colonel Tufnell refers to another class of coins found 
at Madura, ‘small insignilicant copper coins scarce the size of 
a quarter of a farthing and closely resembling the early 
issues of the native mints’, but which were at the same time 
Roman in character. They bear on one side the imperial 
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head, very much worn, with sometimes faint traces of an 
inscription, the other side bearing the figures of three Roman 
soldiers standing and holding spears in their hands (the re- 
verse device may be confused with that of ‘the little coins 
found in south India, probably Chola or of Chera origin, 
which have devices of Indian figures standing and holding 
long spears or bows in their hands’ — Sewell). These little 
pseudo-Roman copper pieces were struck locally for the pur- 
pose of small purchases by the Roman settlers at or near the 
place, and they show in a characteristic way the compromise 
between the Roman and indigenous methods of coinage. 
They can be profitably compared with the curious bronze 
imitations of the late fourth-century Roman coins found 
occasionally in Ceylon. Mattingly observes about the latter, 
‘It seems that Roman merchants still carried on a lively trade 
with the distant island and that they actually found it con- 
venient to export small change with them which was then 
multiplied by imitations on native soil’ {Itoynan Coins, p. 255). 
Many and various are the types of the south Indian coins, 
mostly of the early and late medigeval periods, and struck in 
metals other than gold, the study of which would fully repay 
numismatist’s labours. I may observe in this connection that 
no comprehensive work on south Indian coins has come out 
since the publication of Elliot’s monograph on ^Coiris of 
Southern India in the Numismata Orientalia Series under 
Marsden’s general editorship. Some of Elliot’s conclusions 
and observations have been found to be untenable, and a 
large number of new tjpes and varieties of different groups 
of these coins have b:en di‘='covered since then. It is high 
time that some numismatists, preferably south Indian, should 
direct their energies to this very necessary and important task. 

Let us turn again to the north and consider a few 
points connected with some of the groups of coins issued 
either by the alien or indigenous rulers of northern India. 
The sigloi of the Achaemenid Persian monarchs were current 
in their Indian possessions, and some of them might have 
been struck there. Several sigloi are known which contain 
countermarks resembling Brahml and Kharoshthi characters 
and a few other symbols usually found in India. Rapson 
long ago suggested on the basis of these marks their Indian 
connection (J.R.A.S. 1895 ). But other numismatists connect 
these silver coins with such far distant countries of Asia 
Minor as Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, and the island of Cyprus. 
Scholars admit ‘the resemblance to the Indian punch-marks 
remains noteworth)^’, but still are doubtful about the 
proof of absolute identity {CHI, I, p. 344). But can it 
not be suggested that these very coins were actually 
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current in India and were punched with their own marks 
by the Indian moneyers and traders, and were later carried 
out of the country to far distant regions in course of trade 
and commerce ? No one doubts now that there was exten- 
sive trade connection of India with the western countries 
of Asia and probably soiitlicabtern countries of Europe, and 
can these coins be not taken as the very m omen toes of 
this ancient connection ? The (Itrics^ however, could never 
have been generally current or struck locally on account of 
the then difference in rates of exchange between gold and 
silver existing in this country and the countries on its west. 
Another point about the Indian currencs' of the Acliaerninids 
is worth considering. It has been suggested that the very 
heavy silver bent bars of Taxiln and of some adjoining 
regions in the northwest ‘were siiuek on a Persian 
standard and represent <lonble or (Allan, 

Catalogue of Indian Anchnt /adni, p. xvi). Some no 

doubt w'eigh as much as 175 grs , or even more, while a 
few are comparatively veiy Hgld, which have been described 
as half and (]unrter-{jj///ei. li this view is accepted, then 
another scholar's (Deconuleinanche's) suggestion that the 
local punchmarked coins constitute the Indian variety of 
the Achaemenid Persian coinage requires some considera- 
tion. But even if these two suggestions were partially 
correct, it would not menu that all the punch-marked 
coins were Persian in origin, for tlie French scholar’s way 
of putting his suggestion necessarily implies the existence 
of an indigenous method. This will be then a case of the 
Indian monetary techniejue intluenring tlie local currency of 
the earliest foreign rulers of India in the historical period. 
I have already refened to such inlluence on some Indo- 
Bactrian Greek coins. But, if on the other hand, these heavy 
silver bent bars be taken as SaUvndna pieces (l*S3 or 1 75 
grs multiplied by 100 would equal the actual weight of 
these coins), any foreign association of them would be 
discounted. 

To return to the coins of the Greek rulers of India. 
Numismatists are of unanimous opinion that no coins 
were minted in India by Alexander or his generals 
during the very short period of the Macedonian occupation 
of the extreme north and i orth-west. But did an Indian 
ruler or a Hinduised Greek ruler, Saubhuti by name, of the 
Salt Range region, who is probably the same as Sopeithes, 
an Indian contemporary of Alexander according to classical 
writers, strike silver money in his name in accordance 
with Greek style ami technique ? Certain it is that a few 
drachmae of a lighter Attic standard mostly based on 
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the imitations of the Athenian ‘owls’ with the legend 
2U<f>lTOY are known. Levi suggested long ago that the 
striker of these coins and Sopeithes of the classical writers 
were one and the same, and these two name-forms were 
based on some such Indian word as Sauhlmtiy a derivative of 
Subhutat used in Paninian Gampatha in the sense of a 
janapada. This view of the French savant w'as universally 
accepted by scholars till recently, inspite of the fact that no 
discovery of Sophytes* coins in Indian soil is on record, and 
no Indian king with the name of Saubhuti is known from 
any other source whatsoever. Whitehead took this point 
up, and deservedly challenged the old view, dubbing it 
as a philologist’s creation (Niun, Chr,, 194.^, pp. 60-72). He 
would locate Sophytes far away in the Oxus region where 
he was ruling as an eastern satrap presumably of Alexander. 
The old theory has thus been severely shaken, but Sophytes’ 
exact association has not yet been settled beyond doubt. 
The objections raised by a previous scholar (Bhandaikar, 
Carmichad Lectures, 1921, 29-30) against any contemporary 
ruler issuing coins in his name anywhere in Alexander’s 
empire during the latter’s lifetime or sometime after his 
death have not been answered, and we cannot say in 
the present .state of our knowledge that Sophytes’ problem 
has been finally solved. Many seemingly well-established 
theories regarding the next group of foreign coins, the Indo- 
Greek series, likewise have recently been questioned by the 
same scholar, and the points raised by him deserve very 
careful consideration. Most of these theories were pro- 
pounded in comparntively recent times by such well-known 
numismatists like Rapson and Macdonald whose views were 
further advanced and fitted in the general scheme of the 
Greeks in Bactria and India by W. W. Tarn. Tarn’s book 
on this theme has really added a sort of filip to the study 
and research in these groups of coins, and Whitehead in 
a series of articles {N, (7., 19^0, 1947) has re-examined, 
modified and sometimes corrected the observations of the 
last named scholar. It will be of interest here to take 
note of one or two of these criticisms. Kapson suggested 
long ago that Eukra tides’ square copper coins with the 
Kharoshthi legend are sometimes coins of Apollodotus 
restruck, and the city deity of Kapisi on their reverse 
was no other than Zeus enthroned or preferably Zeus- 
Indra with the figures of a mountain and an elephant 
on its either side. The explanation of this device 
was sought by him in Hiuen Tsang’s account of 
Kapisi. According to him the type thus inaugurated by 
Eukratides came to be the principal one of Eukratides’ 
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house in the Kabul valley. The identity of the city- 
deity of Kapisi as enthroned Zeus was originally fixed by 
Cunningham whose view was endorsed by Gardner ; Rapson 
built up his hypothesis upon it. But Whitehead now 
challenges it and observes not only on the basis of a well- 
preserved and beautiful specimen of this type in the British 
Museum, but also on the basis of Cunningham’s drawing of 
another piece (NO, 1869, pi. vii. 6), that ‘the city-deity 
wears a mural crown, carries a palm but not a sceptre, in fact 
she is a city goddess’. Alfred von Sallet was doubtful about 
Cunningham’s identification, and in any case, there is no 
similarity between this figure and that of the radiate sceptred 
Victory bearing Zeus of Antialkidas’ coins. Whitehead 
further observes that the only known Kapisi piece of Eukra- 
tides restriick on Apollodotus’ coin was the one published long 
ago by Cunningham and now in the British Museum, and no 
other such over-struck piece is known. But the previous 
numismatists’ way of mentioning this fact of restriking shows 
that there were known several coins of Apollodotus struck 
by Eukratides. In any case Whitehead’s observations 
have taken away the ground from beneath the well- 
built theory of Rapson about the transference of the autho- 
rity over the Kapisi kingdom from the house of Euthydernus 
to that of Eukratides. But one is unable to follow the 
critic’s remarks about the “Zeus and elephant” reverse 
devices on certain tetradrachms of Antialkidas. He sees in 
the various delineations of the device a reference to *a struggle 
between what may be called the Zeus party and the elephant 
party in which the latter was victorious ; the elephant side 
appropriate wreath of victory and ultimately carry her entire, 
while the dethroned and Nikeless Zeus has to wo.lk’ (NO, 
1947, p. 30). Should we not see in this Zeus and elephant 
the Hellenized form of the Indian Indra and his mount 
Airavata (really the god himself in his theriomorphic form) ? 
The over-struck coin of Eukratides might after all have 
some connection with Kapisi, for here as well as on the other 
^kavisiye naguva devata coins the fore part of an elephant is 
present beside the enthroned deity. Whitehead explains 
its presence to indicate ‘the elephant of the mountain 
Pilusara standing in a submissive attitude with hanging trunk 
paying homage or devotion to the enthroned tutelary 
goddess of the capital city of Kapisi’. The device of 
Antialkidas might also have been associated with the 
city, if we are to connect it with Hiuen Thsang s state- 
ment already noted. The device “Zeus” standing or walking 
by the elephant on certain tetradrachms of the king has 
better claims to be regarded as Indra and his mount, as 

2 
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reminding us of the ‘Siva and his bull* device on many 
coins of the Kushana emperors of India. Again Rapson’s 
well-reasoned hypothesis about Menander’s connection with 
Agathokleia and Strato I and about the relationship between 
the last two cannot now be accepted unhesitatingly since some 
weighty objections have been raised against them by the critic- 
But Rapson’s view has recently been ably supported by H. L. 
Hanghton on the basis of strong numismatic data (NO, 1948, 
134-41, pis. VIII-IX). All this shows how conlusions based on 
numismatic data alone unsupported by epigraphic and literary 
evidence are prone to be challenged, if there is the least 
chance of their being differently interpreted This, however, 
does not detract in the least the value of coins as one of 
the major sources for reconstructing India’s past. How a 
chance discovery of two new coins as well as an inscription 
helps us to arrive at a sure conclusion is clearly illustrated 
by the Whitehead's paper on ‘The Dynasty of the General 
Aspavarman’ (NO, 1944, 99ff). The Bajaur relic casket 
inscription of the time of Menander and afterwards, as well 
as the two coins of Vijayamitra's son in P. Thorburn’s 
collection studied along with the previously knoun coins 
of Aspavarman and his nephew Sasan have given us the 
names of four generations of viceregal rulers in the north- 
western region, Vijayainitra, his son Itravarma-Indravarma 
(both style themselves as apracharaja), the latter’s son 
Aipavarman (a strategoB) and Aspa’s nephew Sasan (perhaps 
at first a subordinate ruler, then an associate-ruler of 
Gondophares). 

I need not tire your patience by enumerating instances of 
old numismatic theories giving place to new, or to joint 
discoveries of epigraphic and numismatic data throwing 
substantial light on our past history. I should like now to say 
a few words about one or two of the many numismatic prob- 
lems that still await solution. Take for example the most 
enigmatic series of the Malava coins. I mean those with 
such inexplicable legends like Bhapamyana, Majupa, 
Mapojaya, Magajasa, Magojaya, Mapaka, Pacha, Gajava, 
Maraja, Jamaku, &c. What do these legends stand for ? 
Vincent Smith suggested that most of these names are 
of foreign origin. Jayaswal’s view about splitting them up 
and taking the first particle ma for maharaja, the second 
portion standing for the name of the great king, is unten- 
able. Allan is also not convincing when he says that they 
may mostly stand for incomplete parts of fuller legends. 
Might they after all have some foreign association ? The 
technique of the coins on which they appear is no doubt 
Indian, and their date is, as has rightly been suggested by 
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Allan, must be about the 2nd or 3rd centuries A.D. But 
they remind one of the pseudo-Roman coins of southern India 
already referred to. I do not mean that they have any the 
least Roman association, but could they have really been 
issued by some foreign chiefs ? This question cannot be 
satisfactorily answered in the piescnt state of our knowledge. 
Douglas in his very interesting note on Malava coins (J.A.S.B., 
1923, p. 42) has little to say on this point. A careKil study 
of these and other similar grouj)s of coins of the region and 
the adjoining localities may throw light on the problem 
some day. 

Take again the question of the attribution of one or two 
gold coins issued by a certain Vatsadaman. Rapson was 
the first to notice one such coin (JliAS, 1900, p. 123). His 
description of it runs thus : ol)v.- -StiA^atsaddmam rdyan(i(ha), 
a cow to left suckling a calf ; border of dots ; rev. — Vishnu 
striding to right, tratnplcs on a demon with each foot, in his 
right hand he holds a diScus, in front and behind him other 
demons, border of dots ; A/. — ^*8 Allan noticed another 
piece in his account of Indian coins accpiired by the British 
Museum in the NuinUmatic i^hroaiele^ 1937 (p. 299), his des- 
cription of it being viitually the same as that of Rapson, 
with this difference that what is described by Rapson as the 
obverse side is the reveise oiu . and vice versa, according to 
him. Rapson, though he noticed the partial affinity of 
Vatsadaman's coin to the Adivaialui coins of Bhojadeva, 
wrongly described the device on one side as Vishnu (Vamana) 
trampling on demons, which description was repeated by 
Allan. There is, however, no doubt that it is the same as 
Varaha avitdra device of Bhuja’s coins, Vishnu in his 
Boar iiicaniation rescuing the earth (ihe goddess can be 
faintly recognised as sealed on the raised left elbow of 
the god {rdmah'ipavvthd) his feet b-dng placed on the 
hands of the Sesha Nagu (SenhapdnitaU dhrita/f)y and this 
similarity justifies the as'^umpiion that Vatsadaman and 
Bhojadeva were not widely separated in time or distance. 
But can it be suggested that Vatsa of the coins, and 
Vatsaraja, the grandfather of Bhoja were one and the same ? 
Vatsaraja was certainly the fust great ruler of the Gurjara 
Pratihara dynasty, whose achievements were only rivalled 
by his grandson, and the issue of gold coins by him can- 
not be ruled out. But even if the difference in the second 
components of the names be ignored, we have to consider 
the claims of a prince of the little known Surasena dynasty, 
the seventh in the line, whose name was identical. In the 
Kama or Kamavana village (about 40 miles from Mathura 
in the Bharatpur region), a Sanskrit inscription was found 
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engraved on one of the pillars among the ruins of an old fort 
in the village ; a reference is made in it to this VatsadSman, 
the son of Devaraja and the grandson of DurgadSman. 
Rapson, it is true, thought of the possibility of the identity 
of the two, when he remarked that ‘the inscription is of 
about the 8th centnry A. D., and the Nagari letters of 
the inscription and coin are not dissimilar’, but he adjudged 
this evidence as insufficient for identifying the Vatsadaman 
of the inscription with the striker of the coin. But in 
the ninth and the tenth lines of the Kamavana record clear 
reference is to be found to the Varaha incarnation of 
Vishnu {udhritya praiahham Varahavapushd ; prithvl yena 
madhudvisheva na punah krodena samrakshid). It is true that 
in some inscriptions of other kings of the mediaeval times 
or even earlier, the royal prowess is compared to the feat 
of Vishnu as Varaha. But in this case the identity of 
the name lends pointed support to our suggestion. If this 
identification is accepted, then it is interesting to note that 
a prince belonging to ‘probably only a petty feudatory 
family’ (Indraji, i-d, XX, p. 35) issued gold coins in 
his name. This is all the more striking, in as much 
as no coins, either in gold or in metals of lesser value, 
are known of some far more powerful sovereigns of the 
period. It may be noted incidentally that the device on 
the other side of Vatsadaman’s coin, ‘cow suckling a calf’ 
is one which also appears on the money of Bappa Rawal and 
others (NC, 1933, pp. 139*42). 

I am afraid I have taken much of your time in referring 
to a few only of the numismatic problems which crowd into 
my mind. But I have to resist the temptation of placing 
any more of them before you for fear of tiring you. 
I shall now briefly record some of the latest numismatic 
acquisitions by the different museums in India and the 
British Museum, and give you a brief idea about the work 
that is being done here and outside. The Foreign Secretary 
of the Royal Numismatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland infoims me that the British Museum has acquired 
some pieces from R. Burns’ collection, notably some good 
dams of Akbar and a gold nisdr of Shahjahan of Shajahanabad 
mint. P. Thorburn of England has added to his extensive 
collection a beautiful specimen in silver of the type of coin 
published in Nwn. Clir,, 1923, pi. vi, 44, (a square mohur of 
Jaunpur mint, the mint-name being associated with the 
epithet Ddru’S-saltamt, date 985 plainly legible in the bottom 
margin of the obverse), and a nice broad rupee in good im- 
perial style of Shah Alam's third year, mint Roshanabad- 
Tippera. R, Burns’ nice collection of ancient Hindu coins, 
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copper Gupta coins, Tippera coins with a dragon on one side 
etc., have recently been dispostd of in two sales, one on July 
5, and the other on November 3, the British Museum only 
keeping a few among them. The American Numismatic 
Society continues to take a great interest in Indian coins, 
Mrs. Baldwin Brett writes on “Indo-Bactrian coins acquired 
by the American Numismatic Society in 1947” in the Society’s 
MuBeum Notes, 1948, a very nice number beautifully produced, 
R« N. Frye’s Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoxiana, 
American Numismatic Society, New York, 1949, throws some 
light on our subject. Three comprehensive and important 
works recently published, wliich have a great bearing on the 
money issued by several groups of early foreign rulers of 
India are, (1) R. Ghirshman’s Begram, Cairo, 1947, (2) R. 
Ghirshman’s Bes Gliionites-Ilephtalites, Cairo, 1948, and 
(3) The Scythian Period of Indian History, (pp. 435, 40 
plates), by J. E. van Lobuiijen, (Messrs. Brill k Co., Leyden, 
1949). [I am indebted to Dr. Whitehead, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Numismatic Society, for this useful 
information.] 

Prof. S. L. Katare of Jubbulpore refers to n coin-hoard 
found about 250 miles east of Tripuri, which contains one 
Tripuri coin and one coin with the legend sara Satasa, The 
Tripuri coin is similar to those published by Allan (OAI, 
p. 239). The Satavahana coin is a thin rectangular piece 
with many symbols on one side, and the BrShmT legend 
Satavahana on the other. A punch-marked coin is also in 
the hoard, which possibly shows a camel on one side. 
The Archaeological Department of the Hyderabad State 
has discovered some more coins of the Mahisha dynasty ; 
Principal Mirashi has discussed their peculiar . f atures 
in an article being published in our Journal. The same 
scholar is publishing an aiticle there about a new 
copper coin with the legend siri sadavdha, found at Kondapur. 
Prof, Altekar has identified a silver coin of Va^ithiputa 
Satakarni in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. This would be the sixth silver coin of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty ; it is similar to the silver coin of Gautami- 
putra §rl Yajna Satakarni. He thinks that this Vasithiputa 
Satakarni might have been a brother and possibly a suc- 
cessor of Vasithiputa Pulumavi, and the son-in-law of Rudra- 
daraan. The same scholar draws our attention in our next 
issue to a very rare com of the Yaudheya clan with the 
legend containing the word tri at the end in the collection 
of the said Museum*. 


AU these papers were published subsequently in Vol. XI, Part 1. 
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The Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras, has acquired 59 
coins of the Bay an a hoard, including the rarer varieties— 
the Rhinoceros, the Apratigha, the Elephant-rider-Lion- 
slayer and Asvamedha types of Kumaragupta L It will 
shortly acquire a Chhatra type gold coin of the same Gupta 
monarch, only known from the liayana hoard. Among the 
other notable acquisitions of the Kala Bhavan are the coins 
of Budhagupla, Kumaragupta II and Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya. It thus appears that the Banaras Museum has 
built up a fine collection of the Gupta gold coins. 

The Provincial Museum, Lucknow, has acquired during 
the current year the following interesting types of coins ; — 

(i) A brass coin of Chandragnpta II, Archer type ; 

(ii) „ „ Kumaragupta I, „ „ ; 

(Sri M. M, Nagar, the Curator, is sure about the 
genuineness of the coins, the special interest of which lies in 
their metal) 

(iii) A gold coin of Chandragnpta II, Horseman type, in 
a perfect state of preservation, its uniqueness lying 
in the fact that the goddess on the reverse is shown 
standing ; 

(iv) A Lion-slayer type gold coin of Chandragupta II; 
it is unique for the lion mount of the goddess is 
shown walking ; 

(v) A beautiful and well preserved specimen of the 
rare Asvamedha type gold coin of Kumaragupta I. 

The Curator, Numismatic Section of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum, informs me that the Museum has acquired 
during the current year an important hoard of 15 Roman 
gold coins which were discovered in the Kadamath island, 
one of the Amindivis group of islands off the coast of South 
Canara District. Of these 5 belong to Vespasian, 9 to 
Antoninus Pius and one to Commodus. All the coins are 
well-preserved and appear to be in a mint condition. 

Sri J. K. Agarwal of Lucknow writes to me that he has 
secured a small lot of 32 silver punch-marked coins of 
25 ratti standard weight hailing from Basti. A detailed 
account of them which contain some interesting features 
will be published in our Journal in due course. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, has under- 
taken to list all coins that are still in its icabinet, after it had 
supplied the bulk of coins in the Indian Museum collection 
from its own stock long ago ; Sunil Kumar Roy, M. A., the 
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James Prinsep Research Fellow of the Society, is entrusted 
with this work which is being done under my guidance. In 
course of this work, he has identified some new symbols on 
some of the punch-marked coins in the Society’s collection. 

To come to the Province of Utkal, the host of our 
annual Session, Sri P. Acharya, the joint local Secretary of 
the I. H. Records Commission, and 1. H. Congress, draws 
my attention to the discovery of a gold com of Kumara- 
gupta I in the Angul subdivision of the Dhenkanal district. 
The Research Assistant of the Utkal University has brought 
to light some* interesting Mughal silver coins from Puri, 
which are being exhibited here. It should be noted that 
Mughal coins used to be minted at Cuttack and Hariharpur. 

The Numismatic Society of India has rightly under- 
taken the work of publi'«hing useful monographs and 
brochures. Late Dr. Hirbal Sahni’s book on ^The Technique 
of easting coins in Ancient India' that has already been 
published, proves the great scientist’s interest in numismatics. 

I am glad to note that the very h^^lpful Bibliography of 
Indian coins published by our Asst. Secy, and Treasurer, 
Sri C. R. Singhal, is being reprinted in a revised and enlarged 
form.^ 

I should like to make one or two general observations 
before I conclude my address. Our Society has certainly 
gained much in strength and position due to the untiring 
efforts of our present Chairman, our past Presidents, and 
the past and present Secretaries, Asst. Secretaries and 
other office-bearers. There still remains much to be done, 
and I am sure that none of us will grudge any effort to 
advance its cause. 1 ha\e already suggested the desirability 
of undertaking a comprehensive work, a sort of Corpus, on 
the south Indian coins. A scholar or scholars taking it up 
should be given proper encouragement by the authorities 
and be assured that their work should be suitably published 
It is very hard now a days to have one’s books printed, 
and the difficulty proportionately increases when ih.se deal 
with such a highly technical subject as Numismatics. We 
know that some works on Indian coins are still in manus- 
cript stage for want of funds. Not only in the interest 
of scholarship and research, but also for the pioper under- 
standing of our past history and culture, all such works 
should be brought out in a worthy manner. 

I thank you again my freinds for the patient hearing 
which you have given me. 

[1 This book has now been pablished in September 1950. At 3, A*] 



A LEAD COIN FROM KONpAPUR 
By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

Kondapur in the Medak District of the Hyderabad State 
has extensive ruins of the Satavahana age. They have 
already been described by Mr. G. Yazdani in the Annah of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XXII, pp. 171 f. Recently 
some interesting coins from this site were §ent to me for 
decipherment by my friend Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 
Some of them were published by me in the last number, 
Vol. XI p. 1 f. I describe here another coin from the same site. 

This coin (PI VI* 7) is of lead, roundisli in shape with a 
diameter of *6". It is die-struck ; for on the obverse there 
clearly appears an incuse formed by the die. The obverse 
shows the figure of a lion facing left, with the legend lunning 
round commencing at x. The reverse has the Ujjain symbol 
and a tree in railing inside a square border which appears on 
three sides of the device. The border at the bottom consists 
of a wavy line. The weight of the coin is 63-8 grains. 

The legend is in Prakrit characters of about the third 
century A.D. I read it as 9 ira \J>i\ sicharakamasa^ (for siri 
Jasacharahmasa, with the vowels restored). The letters ra 
and ka have not yet developed a serif, but cha has a long 
vertical. These characters show that the coin is of the late 
Satavahana period. The legend means ‘(This coin is) of the 
illustrious Jasacharakama (Sanskrit, Yasascharakama*). This 
is a peculiar royal name, the like of which I have not come 
across elsewhere. 

Coins of this type were issued by the Sj tavahanas ; see, 
€, g,f the copper coin No. 8 and the potin coin No. 11 in 
Rapson’s Coins of the Andhras etc., PI. I. These coins have 
the figure of a lion facing left on the former and right on the 
latter ; but as Rapson has shown, the latter coin is reversed. 
So the type is the same in both the cases. The reverse has 
the tree in railing on the left and the Ujjain symbol with the 

1. The proooding letters such as raiiiio, if they were stamped, have 
been ciit off as the blank was smaller than the die. fl regret that owing to 
defect ive block-making, the first letter sa of the legend is blurred and seems 
to be joined with ra followifig. In the photograph aa and ra are distinct and 
separate. Similarly ra after cha is quite distinct in the original. Abettor 
facsimile will be supplied in the next number. 

2. The name seems to moan ‘one who is fond of the spread of hifl 
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nandipada at the top, on the right On the present coin 
the lion faces left as on the SatavShana coins described above, 
but the position of the tree and the Ujjain symbol is reversed. 
The nandipada^ if it was stamped, has not come out on the 
present coin. 

The aforementioned Satavahana coins were issued by 
Satakarni. There were several kings of the Satavahana 
family whose names ended in Satakarni. Which of them 
issued those coins cannot be determined in the absense of 
a complete legend. The vigorous pose of the lion and the 
neatly formed characters on the present coin show that it 
is of a later period. 

The king Yasascharakama may have been a feudatory 
of the Satavahanas or may have risen to power after their 
downfall. As he makes no niwiition of any dynastic name, 
he cannot be connected with any of the known rulers of 
the Deccan. 


1. This same device occurs also on the reverse of some other potin 
coins listed by Bapson, but they are umnscribed. See coins Nos. 221 and 
227. The obverse has the figure of a bull instead of a lion. 

3 



SOME GOLD COINS OF THE KADAMBA DYNASTY 

BY Dr. M. G. Dikshit, Ph.D., Poona 

In a previous number of this Journal {antey Vol. X, 
part ii, pp. 143-145) I had occasion to describe five gold 
coins of the Kadambas of Goa from the coin cabinet of 
Rao Raje V. A. Deshprabhii of Pedne, Goa. Through his 
courtesy again I am able to describe here another set of five 
gold coins issued by the same dynasty. All these belong 
to an unpublished variety and are now preserved in his 
cabinet at Viscount Park, Pedne. In almost all the cases 
I have been able to ascertain the names by vvhich these 
coins were known through contemporary inscriptions. 

Two COINS OF JAYAKESI 1. 

(1) Metal : gold ; weight : 76*5 grains ; size : *65" 

Obv. : Within a circle surrounded by radiating 
lines and dots, grotesque figure of Gaja- 
simJia i.e. of an animal combining long trunk 
of the elephant with the mane and tail 
of the lion. 

Rev. : Within a circle surrounded by dots and 
radiating lines, the Kadamba crest of a 
trisula at the top and Devanagari legend 
in two lines below : 

PI. VI, I. 

(2) Metal ; gold ; weight : 76*52 grains ; size : *65" 

Obv. : Within a circle Kadamba Lion facing right 
with one of his front legs upraised. 

Rev. : Within a circle surrounded by dots and 
radiating lines, the Kadamba crest of a 
trisula at the top and Devanagari legend 
in two lines below (similar to that on Coin 
No. 1) 

PI. VI, 2 

In the case of both these coins the letter He' is shown 
with a pri»h(1ia-matra and the palaeography of the akihara 
‘hhai’ clearly shows that they belong to the first half of 
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the llth century A.D. Though the name of the king ils 
nowhere indicated, their attribution to Jayake^ the 
Kadamba ruler of Goa, is certain, since the same device as the 
Kadamba Lion and the Kanerese title •Sri-malege’-biairava 
occur on the S”al of his Panjim copprr-plate grant,' dated 
§aka 981. 

It is of interest to note that these plates refer to a certain 
coin called Bhairavu and as a name of a coin the \vord 
appears in certain other copper plates* issued by the same 
dynasty. It is obvious that by the term Bhairava the coins 
of the type described above aie indicated. 

The obverse of Coin No. 1 has the figure of a Gaju-aifhha 
in place of the usual dynastic crest of a Kadamba Lion ; 
and it is possible to suggest that it is intended to commemo- 
rate the victory over the Malavas, a tribe living in hill forests 
subjugated by the Kadamba rulers and consequently accounts 
for the title Malege Bhairava on the reverse (a Kanerese 
equivalent for Malahararnari, a title adopted by almost all 
the successors of Jayakesi I on their coins® and inscriptions). 
In this respect Coin No. 1 is unique. 


A Coin of Soideva 


(3) Metal : gold ; weight : 63*75 grains ; size ; 75" 

Obv. : Within a circle surrounded by dots at the margin, 
Kadamba Lion facing left with one of its front 
legs upraised ; figure of a conch-shell (sankha) 
in front. Legend in Nagari characters to right 

Rev. : Within a circle surrounded by dots at the margin, 
Kadamba ciest of a trisfda at the top ; below 
legend in Nagari characters in two lines. 

PI. VJ, 3. 


Only two coins issued by this ruler are known so far*. 
The present one belonging to the Malaharamari series is 


1. Moraes, Kadamba^kula, PI. 47 and Appendix III, No. 2. 

2. These plates recently discovered near Brn.i(JiV(le, in Goa, by my 

friend Mr. G.H. Khare of the Bharatn Itihaaa Samshodhaka Maydala, Poona, 
ore now under publication in Epiyraphia Indica, , 

3. Coins of Jayakesi j Elliot, Coins of Southern India, PI. II, 71. 

Smith, Indian Museum Oalalogue, I, PI. XXX, 5 
Coins of givachitta : Moraes, op, dt,, PI 60-51. 

Coins of Soyideva : Pissurloncar in 0 Orient Portugesae, No. 22. 
Coins of Later Kadambas : Moraes, op ci«., PI. 63. 

above, Vol. X, PI. X, 6, 6 and 7. 

4. Elliot, op. di,, PI. 11. 5 above, Vol. X, PI. X, 4. 
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published here for the first time and has the Kadamba ciest 
of a trisula and the legend on the reverse as commonly noticed 
on such coins. But the figure of a conch and the name of 
the ruler on the obverse are novel features of this coin. It is 
also noteworthy that the name is given here as Soi and not 
Soyi as on previously published specimens. 

This and other similar coins with the legend **Malahara- 
mari” on the reverse (see aitte^ Vol. X, Plate X, 5-7 and 
Kadamha-kula, PI. 53) are apparently the *^VIalaharamari 
Nishkas’’ mentioned in the Kiri-halasige Plates* of Jayakeioi 
III issued in Kaliyuga 4288 J.e, 1186-87 A.D.). While 
publishing these plates Dr. P'leet had observed that the exact 
meaning of the words “Malaharamari Nishkas” was not clear. 
But the actual finding of these coins, as well as the word 
Malaharamari more'' in the Kanerese text of the same 
inscription clearly indicates that Nishkas with the word 
“Malavaramari embossed on their face*’ are intended. 

The weight of the present coin is 63'75 grains ; while 
smaller coins with the same legend on the reverse weigh 
roughly about 45 grains. Which of the two denominations 
are represented by the Nishka above mentioned cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. 

A COIN OF Hemmapm)eva (PermArdP 

(4) Metal : gold; weight : 76*5 grains; size : *69". 

Obv, : Within a circle surrounded by dots near the 
margin, Kadamba Lion facing front with 
one of his front legs upraised. Figure of 
Sun to left above the lion. Nagarl legend 
in front 

Rev. : Within a circle surrounded by dots near the 
margin, Nagarl legend of five lines in 
confused characters ; — 

(1) sft 

(2) aftW I ) 

(i) 

(4) 

(5) 

PI. VI, 4 

This coin belongs to the same type of coinage of the 
Kadamba rulers represented by Elliot Going of Southern India, 
PI. II, Nos. 68, 69 and 71 ; Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the 


1. J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX, pp. 241-246. 
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Indian Munum, I, PI. XXX, 5 and J. N, S. Vol. X, 
Plate X, 3 and 4. It is cl'sely similar to another coin of 
Hemmadi-deva or Permardi-deva published by Prof. Pandu- 
rang Pissurlencar in Orient PoHngnia, No. 22(1938), which 
was struck in the cyclic year I^vara coi responding to Saka 
1079 or 1157 A.D. The present coin differs from it in having 
a new cyclic year which has been read as Jaya. It was 
apparently struck in Saka 1096 or 1174 A. i). 

A SMALL PanA of the LATER KaDAMBAS OF GOA. 

(5) Metal: gold; weight: 6*3 grains ; size: *25” 

Obv. : Crude representation of Kadamba Lion within 
a circle boidered with dots. 

Kev, : Within a circle sunounded by dots, the letter 
Srt followed by a svastilca. 

This IS one of the smallest coins of the Kadambas of 
Goa. It is similar to such smaller coins found at Chandor,^ 
which have the Kadamba Lion on the obverse and a trisfda 
on the reverse. The present one differs in having the auspi- 
cious letter Su and the Hvastika on the reverse in place of 
the trisfda^ 

<6) A GOLD COIN OF THE KADAMBAS OF HaNGAL. 

Since the above was sent to the press, I have come across 
another gold coin of the Hangal branch of the Kadamba 
dynasty. It was obtained at Krdavade, a village near Karad 
in the Satara district of the Bombay presidency from Mr. 
G. R. Kulkarni by Slid M. N. Deshpande, Offg. Superin- 
tendeiit. Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 
Poona; and through his courtesy I am able to describe it 
here together with its photograph. I am obliged to him for 
kindly allowing me to publish it here. 

The coin belongs to the well known South Indian fabric 
of punched coinage current in the Southern Mavatha districts 
and Karnataka during the Mediaeval period ; and it has on it 
the usual arrangement of symbols consisting of a punched 
figure in the centre, with four retrospectant lions at the 
cardinal points around the span of the coin, the intervening 
spaces being devoted to various symbols such as dyudhas^ 
the auspicious letter sri and the name of the issuer, in many 
cases indicated by his birudas alone. At present only the 
Kadambas,* the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani* and some 

1. Moraes, op, ciUt 

2. PL 49. 

3. M. H. Krishna, in M, A. 1933, Plate XXI, 4 figs. 3,4,6,8,9,12, 

16 and 17. 
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Other minor dynasties^ are found to have issued such 
coinage, in each of whose types the central figure varies 
according to the dynastic iMchnhhana such as varaha, the 
lion etc. Their attribution to individual rulers, however, 
has often presented some difficulties since the proper 
names or the birudas on these coins are often only partially 
preserved. 

Knowing these characteristics, it is easy to assign the 
present coin to the Kadambas of Hangal, whose dynastic 
symbol, vi^., the God Hanuman is always represented on 
their coins and mentioned in inscriptions. Only two coins 
ascribed to theser ulers have hitherto been published.* They 
both have the Monkey God on their obverse shown in 
different attitudes with the word Nakara (standing for 
Nakareshvara) in Hale Kannada engraved below ; while the 
reverse shows the scroll as the chief ornamental design. 
As the fabric of the present coin is different from both 
these, it represents a new variety in the coinage issued by 
the Kadambas of Hangal. In the present state of our 
knowledge and the incompleteness of the biruda occurring on 
the com, it cannot be ascribed to any particular ruler 
from that dynasty. 

The description of the coin is as follows : 

(6) Metal: gold; weight; 120 grains; she: *82" 

Obv, : In the centre of the coin a punched figure of 
the God Hanuman facing right, in a running 
posture, with his right hand holding a long club 
upraised ; four retrospectant lions at the cardinal 
points (at XII, III, VI and IX respectively) ; the 
auspicious letters Sri (at I and VII respectively) ; 
figure of ankuSa followed by two aksharai in 
Kanerese characters, the first of which reads su 
and the second one probably *ga* which has 
become indistinct in both the cases, (at X and V 
respectively ; at the latter the punch for the 
ankusa and the legend is repeated). 

Rev. ; Blank. PI. Vh 6 


1. EUidt, op, (fit,, PI II,. 60, 66 and 67, 

2. Elliot , op, cit, PI. n, 78 ; Moraes, op, c*i,. Pi. 66. 



SOME INTERESTING COINS OF SOPHYTES 

AND 

THE PROBLEM OF HIS IDENTIFICATION. 

By Mu. Awadh Kishore Narain, M.A., Banaras. 

The two coins of Sophytes which are being published 
here belong to the collection of Mr. D.D. Ghoshal of Calcutta. 
Some Indo-Greek coins from his collection have already been 
published in this Journal by Dr. A. S. Altekar*. Recently 
eight coins were sent by Mr. Ghoshal to Dr. Altekar for 
examination, which were kindly entrusted to me for study. 

I am publishing here two coins of Sophytes from this lot 
The description of these two coins ib as follows : — 

First Coin. 

Wt. : 4‘59 grms. (71 grs.) ; metal : silver. 

Obverie : In an encircling border of dots, head of king r , 
wearing close-fitting crested helmet, wreathed 
with olive ; cheek-piece decorated with wing- 
like ornamentation. 

Reverie'. Border of dots. Cock to r., 1 . caduceus. 

Legend r. : 2I2^1T0Y Pl, vi 9 . 

Second Coin. 

Wt. : 3’73 grms. (5b grains) ; metal : silver. 

This coin is similar to the fiist coin, but following points 
are worth noting : 

Obverte : The king has somewhat sunken cheeks 
suggesting an age of about 65 ; the age 
suggested by the first coin is about 35. The 
upper rim of the helmet is not decorated 
with dots as on the first coin, but by 
slanting lines knit together. On the 
section of the neck there are three letters. 
PMH. 

Reverie : The designing of the cock is different. 

The crest of the cock in No. 1 is attached 
horizontally to it ; whereas in No. 2 it is 
over head and is of different design. 
The slanting curve lines of the neck are 


I. iI»i<»,vol. tSPartl. p.l6fT. 
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comparatively shortened on the present 
specimen It has also not got the five 
parallel horizontal lines of dots in the 
middle of the figure ; and more dots have 
been used to show the stomach. The 
tail feathers have also been shown diff- 
rently on the present coin. 

The legend, too, on r. start‘d below the beak and ends 
viry close to the claws, whereas in No. 1 it starts up the 
beak and almost touching the bordering dots. 

The caduceus is very small on this coin and there arc 
not two dots over it as on No. 1. { |. VI* 8* 

These coin types have not been so far published. The 
first coin shows the king at his youngest age on coins so far 
discovered. Almost all the coins of Sophyles hitherto pub- 
lished in catalogues and journals have the letter M on 
the section of the neck of the bust, but this specimen has 
clearly no signs of any letter at that place. But the most 
notable feature is its weight. It weighs 4*59 grammes i. e. 
about 71 grains. No coins of Sophytes have been found of 
this weight and it raises an important point about the 
metrology of his coins. Incidentally it is perhaps one of the 
most well preserved coins of Sophytes. 

The second coin probably shows the king at his oldest 
age on the coins so far discovered. It very much resembles 
the coin published by Dr. Whitehead in Numhmuth Chronicle 
1943, pi. III| 8, but it definitely shows the king slightly older. 
Besides Dr. Whitehead has read only M on the section of 
the neck of the specimen published by him, whereas more 
letters are clearly visible on the present coin. The cock 
on the reverse appears to be more slim on this coin than on 
that of Dr. Whitehead, The border of dots, too, on both 
sides of this coin has come out comparatively well. The 
weight too is slightly less. 

Before we proceed to discuss the identification of 
Sophytes, the issuer of these coins, we pause here to take 
note of the letters on the section of the neck of the 
bust. We read clearly M. After M the letter appears 
either as N, wrong N, or H. Now since M is a tens 
number in Greek, the letter following must belong to 
units and so we find that only H can be the proper 
letter. The first letter, that is, one before M is not very 
clear, but all the same a loop is definitely visible which 
may be regaidcd as the upper part of P, — this is the only 
possibility. In my opinion the letters should read P M H 
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SOPHYTES AND HIS COINAGE 
SJgriiiyihg 148 year of some particular era^. 

WHO IS SOPHYTES ? 

Writing about the coins of Sophytes, Gardner says, 
are the more interesting because their date anti 
place of issue can be approximately fixed... although 
he has given no clear indications about them nor ha^ he 
discussed the problem in detail. As a matter of fact certain 
cbnclusions about the identification of Sophytes have been 
taken for granted and regarded as ‘approximately fixed...’, 
but the so-called “first Indian king whose name occurs on 
a coin” is still a mystery. 

fn (he words of Sir George Macdonald, “Sophytes 
(Saubhuti) has been by universal consent identified with 
tfie Sopeithes of Arrian and Strabo**^. It is this Sopeithes 
wifh whom Alexander came in contact in his eastward 
march after the capitulation of Sagala. He was known 
as the king of the Salt range in the Punjab, east of the 
Jf(ielum.^ It was opined by ihe scholars that since tfie 
name Sopeithes or Sophytes is not a Greek one, it must have 
been derived by the Greek wi iters from some Sanskrit 
word, and on this premise Mr. S} Ivain LeVi found out the 
original name (f the ruler as Saubhuti.^ Further, since it 
was believed that some of the coins of Sophytes were 
found in the Punjab, and since it was a fact that all the 
hitherto discovered coins confoimed to the Indian weight 
standard of 58 grains, the Indian nationality of Sophytes was 
regarded as almost fixed. Ilis date was also regarded as 
approximately fixed. It was considered that the coin must 
have been struck before 3( 6 B. C , when all the generals 
of Alexander had assumed the royal title; for the coin 
of Sophytes gives the name of the king without the title. 
The fact that the coin is similar to the well known type of 
Seleucus Nicalor also supported this view, and it was 
thought that Sophytes, who was a contemporary of Alexander, 
‘‘renewed with Seleucu^?, very probably on the occasion of 
that king’s eastern expedition against Sandrokottos, the 
friendship which he had established with Alexander”.® 

This ‘appioximately fixed’ view of the scholars was 
challenged by Dr. R. B. Whitehead in his paper in iVwmw- 

L Dr. Macdonald has however noticed that letteis M or MN on some 
coins are the initial signs of a Greek ujtist who cut tho dies. Vol I, 

p. 388. 

2. GardBier, t*.. M 0 ... Intro, p. xix, 

3. Cambridge History of India,, Vol. I p* 388, 

4. Journal Asiatique 1890, p. 237, 

5. Percy Gardner : B. M, C, Introduction, xx. 

4 
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Viatic Chronicled He concedes that the literary tradition 
of Sopeithes need not be questioned, but he does not connect 
him with the ruler who issued the coins. According to 
him ‘Hhe Sopeithes of Arrian is not ths Sophytes of the 
coins/’ Saubhuti, he thinks, is a ‘‘philologists’ creation” and 
avers that “there is no historical evidence that Saubhuti 
existed.” He says that “it is unparalleled that a Hindu 
Kajah in India should strike a piece signed by a Greek 
artist, Greek in style and fabric, bearing an Hellenised 
form of his name.” And “why should a Hindu masqueiade 
in a Macedonian helmet ?” This conception of a Hellenised 
Hindu is quite alien to India and to Indian senti- 
ment. Dr. Whitehead further considers that the drachms of 
Sophytes are original Greek pieces and were not struck in 
India, Pointing out how his coins are usually found beyond 
the Hindukush, and considering their affinity to the Athenian 
‘owls’, he places them in the Oxus region. He concludes, 
“Sophytes and his coins belong to the Oxus region ; they 
are probably earlier than 320 B.C., the date given to them 
by Sir George Macdonald. It is suggested that Sophytes 
wavS a local satrap who asserted his independence on the 

fall of the Persian Empire*.” 

Dr. J. N Banerjea examined the view of Dr. White- 
head®. He thinks “that though Whitehead has raised 

well reasoned doubts about a topic which was so long 
accepted as a settled fact, he has not been able to solve 
satisfactorily the problem of Sophytes’ place of otigin. The 
connection of Sophytes with Saubhuti has still a great deal 
of plausibility in it, and if we can find any clear mention of 
a country named Saubhuta or of a ruler Saubhuti by name 
in early Indian literature, the hitherto accepted suggestion 
of numismatists will still recommend itself to many*”. 

Undoubtedly nothing can be said conclusively about the 
identification of Sophytes in the present state of our 

knowledge. Nevertheless I am doubtful whether the 

“hitherto accepted suggestion of numismatists will still 
recommend itself to many.” To me it is not plausible to 
identify Sophytes of the coins with an imaginary Saubhuti, 
who none should deny is a ‘philologist’s creation.’ Neither 
Saubhuti has any place in any genealogy nor Saubhuta exists 
in any map. Sophytes is known only from coins, and 
considering the available evidences from the numismatic point 

1. Numl&matic Chronicle^ 1943, p. 60 ff. 

2. Numismatic Chronicle. 1943 p. 72 

3. J. N. S. I. 1945, Vol. VII, Hodiwala Commemoration Volume 
p. 23ff. 

4. Ibid. p. 25. 
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of view, it appears that Dr. Whitehead is justified in 
regarding Sophy tes as an non- Indian ruler. 

If we study the coins of Sophy tes we find the following 
un-Indian characteristics: — 

(i) The coins bear no legend in Brahmi or Kharoshthi. 

(ii) The headdress and attire of the king is quite un- 
IndiaUi and even the face, I am afraid, is not Indian. 
Specially noteworthy is the decoration of helmet by the 
olive which is peculiarly Greek. 

(iii) Caduceus has no meaning in Indian religious 
mythology ^ 

(iv) The cock motif on tlie reverse is not a familiar type 
on Indian coins of the 4th. centuty B.C.® 

(v) Round coins v\ ere not popular in the 4th. century 
B.C. in India ; so that the Indo-Ractrians had also to issue 
square coins side by side with their round ones. 

(vi) There is no definite evidence of the fact that the 
coins of Sopliytes have been found in India^. 

(vii) If these coins were found in India, it is strange 
that they did not influence the contemporary coinage of 
North-West India. 

(viii) All coins of Sophytes do not conform to the Indian 
weight standard. We have noted already that one of his 

1. Somo punch-marked coins do have what wo call Caducous. But 
actually that is not Ciducons but only an incomploto likonosa of it and it 
18 only for convonionco sako that wo call it by that name. On the other 
hand Caducous has a definite moaning in Crook mythology. 

2. “Thoro is nothing in the Middle oast of the period to compare with 
tho rovers© design of tlio cock, which need not bo an Indian gamo — cock; 
it much rcsemhlos tho cock on a pie<*0 of Carystos in Kuboea struck 
in 336 B.C.” N C. 1043 p 65. No doubt some bird motifs arc found on 
piinoh-markod coins but they cannot bo c-Jinparcd with this typo. 

3. It 18 still doubtful whothor Cunuingbara was sure that the coins 
of Sophytes were found in the Punjab, Dr. Whit oho ad has referred to tho 
correspondence between Cunningham and Rapson in w^hich the former 
writes, “Whut do you think of Sophytes being king of Albania, not the 

western Albania but Afganistan ? ” Sir George Mecdonald in tho 

Cambridge History of India „ Vol I, p. 388, says about the coins of Sophytes 
that **for the actual finding of winch m tho Punjab, General Cunningham 
is able to vouch.” Dr. Whitehead thinks that Sophytes and his coins 
belong to tho Oxus region ; that the “Drachm of Sophytes is closely allied 
to a group of oriental imitation of Athenian money, conveniently known as 
‘owla^ and ‘eagles’, and that “the coins ot this kind and this period 
obtained from the Rawalpindi dealers had been brought to them from over 
the frontier’’ (ZY.(7. 1943). In this connection Dr. B. V. Head’s lemark 
may be noted profitably, “Far too little attention has hitherto been 
bestowed upon the provenance ot tho ancient coins. Tho intervention ot 
the coin dealers between the finder and purchaser is often quite sufficient 
to obscure or obliterate entirely all evidence of proveuanco * (N,0 1906). 
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coins, which is being published here, weighs about 71 graii^s^ 

(ix) A unique ‘tri-hemiobor in the Berlin Museum has 
been published by Whitehead in Nmmmatie Qhronicle^ . 
This coin has the helmeted head of Athena on the 
obverse ; this therefore supports the un-In^ian leanings of 
Sophytes, and we see thus that whatever coin-types he 
issued, they were not Indian and were not known in India 
in the fourth century B.C.® Further a ‘tri-hemiobor does 
not’ fit in with the Indian weight system of 58 grains*. 

(x) We do not possess any other coin of India dating in 
the fourth century B.C. which can compare with these fine 
artistic pieces®. 

Thus Sophytes was most probably a non-Indian and I 
agree with Dr. Whitehead’s suggestion that his name ‘need 
not be Indian, it is more probalDly Iranian’® ; and considering 
the provenance of these coins and the place of the origin o! 
their prototype it appears possible that Sophytes was a 
satrap ruling somewhere in North Eastern Iran under the 
Acluemsenids. After the defeat of Darius III the Persian 
empire passed into the hands of Alexander. But Alexander 
reinstated some of the Persian Governors in their offices. 
Oxyartes was one of them and Phratpherncs was another^. 

1. All coins of Sophytes hitherto discovered weigh 58 grains. Cun- 
ningham prefortod to assumo the weight as belonging to tho Indian standard 
rather than as being of a light Attic draclun. Gardner also aooeptecl this 
view. Even with his own prewarning in dealing with tho provenance of obiris 
it is strango that Barclay Head attributes Indian origin to these coins, as 
pr, Whitehead has suggested, because of his opinion that the weight standard 
was Indian. Some other Bcholara also, only because of its woiglS, have bden 
inclined to accept its Indian origin complofcoly overlooking tho geographical 
distribution of tlio coins. Now, with the discovery of the present coins, 
it' is no more possible to give much consideration to its weight of 58 
grains in the discussion of its origin. 

2. N G, 1923, pi. XIV, 1., p 317 Whitehead has referred to this coin 
also in N.C. 1943. 

3. Dr. Macdonald in G.IJ.L p, 388. Whih referring to this coin of 
tho Berlin Museum he has remarked that the coin of Sophytes “leave a general 
impression of having been designed after Athenian prototype.” But he ' 
remarked this to show that the coin cannot bo dated “long subsequent ¥6 
Alexander's expedition.” But as a matter of fact it further shows that’ the 
prototype of the coins of Sophytes was not Indian. Whitehead in N. &• 
1943 also notes that “Athena of tbe smaller piece is of Macedonian type 

4. An obol weighs 11*2 grains and so a tri-hemiobol should weigh 
about 10 or 17 grains ; but the coin of the Berlin Museum weighs oikly 
13*5 grains 

5. N.G. 1943, p. 62 Whitehead has remarked that “the execution of 

the piece shows it to belong to the finest period of Greek* Art,” ’ 

6. N.a. 1943. p. 65 

7. Hency H. Howorfch in 1890. p. 39. supposed that Phratphernes, 
the bstrap of Parthia under Darias Godomanaae, changed his name to Ahdragoros 
when Ofter the conquest of Alexander he was reinstated in his office. 
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Now Sophy tes should be added to that list. His coins also 
give the same indication. The earliest of his coins, which is 
being published here (Pj. ix, 9) in which he appears to be 
a youth of 25, weighs 71 grains which may be regarded as a 
reduced Persian stanaard But after five or ten years, when 
the Persians were defeated by the advancing forces of 
Alexander and he was reinstated, he reduced the weight to 58 
grains ^o suit the reduced Atdc standard. 

We know that for about fifty years after the sweeping 
victories of the Macedonian conqueror the history of the pro- 
vinces like Parthia, Bactria and other neighbouring parts of the 
North-East Iran is in dark. Sophytes may belong to this 
dark period, have seen above that a study of his coins 

shows that he must have reigned for about ^0 or 45 years. 
Since only one coin weighing 71 grains has been found till 
now, it appears that he issued coins with reduced Persian 
s^ndar^ only for a very short period befoie the overthrow 
of Darius III, may be, a period of five years. Thus 1]^ 
might h^ve become a governor only in or about 335 or 340 
B.C. and died between the years 300 and 290 B.C. If the 
letters on one of the coins published here are taken to mean 
the year 148, it should refer to an era started in the first 
quarter of the fifth century B.C. We do not know, how- 
ever, if any era was started near about that time^. 

To sum up * 

1. The Sophytes of the coins is not an Indian ruler. 

2. He is probably one of the Persian Governors re- 
instated by Alexander the Great. 

3. He coined money in two different standards although 
bearing the same type. 

4. He ruled for about forty or forty five ye^rs i.e. froip 
about 335 or 310 to 295 B.C. 

5. Sophytes of the coins need not be identified wtih 
Saubhuti, who should be regarded as a historical 
fiction*. 


1. Darina I died in 48$ BO but wo do not kaow whether Xerxea or 
any other latef' Aohaamsauid snooessora of his started an era dating from ' fha 
dekth of Darltts I, Who was andoabtedly the greatest Achasmenid ruler.' 

2. It.-Gol. j. Kozolnbski in his reoent series on '^'Baotriaa 1914 
Indo-ateek Coins*' in the Smhy's Coin and Medal BidUtm (1949) supporta 
Whitehead and thinks that Sophytes need not be identi^ed w\th §l^aa|^ht^^i. 



SOME RARE COINS OF THE INDO-BACTRIANS 
Mr. Awadh Kishore Narain, m. a., Banaras. 

It is indeed interesting and gratifying that new and 
rare Indo-Bactrian coins come to light off and on. They 
deserve careful study, since the reconstruction of the history 
of the period which remains to be done depends mostly on 
these inscribed metallic pieces. We are publishing below 
some rare coins. 

I 

A Tetradrachm of Demetrius I 

This is in possession of Mr. D. D. Ghoshal of Calcutta, 
from whose collection some rare and interesting coins of 
the Indo-Bactrians have already been published by Dr. A.S. 
Altekar in vol. IX, Pt. I. The description of 

this coin is as follows : 

Obverse : Diademed bust of king wearing elephant. 

Scalp to r. There are two holes near the 
diadem ends and shoulder drapery, obviously 
pierced later when the piece was used as a 
pendant in a necklace. 

Reverse: Young Heracles facing, holding in left hand 
club and lion’s skin ; with right hand he crowns 
himself with ivy-wreath. Monogram : as on 
the plate. 

Legend : liASlAEO^ AIIMHTPIOY 

PI. VI. 10 

Undoubtedly this is one oi the most familiar coin-types 
of Demetrius. Specimens of this type have been published in 
the Catalouges of coins in the British Museum and in the 
Punjab Museum. But both these coins of the two Museum 
catalogues differ in their monograms. The coin which we 
are publishing here contains a new and the third monogram of 
this coin type. This is not all. This monogram is very rarely 
found on the coins of the Indo-Bactrians taken as a whole. 
The Punjab Museum Catalogue does not contain this. In the 
British Museum Catalogue, too, this is found only on a coin of 
Euthydemos P on his “Head of King and Seated Herakles” 
type. It is interesting to note here that most of the coins of 
Euthydemus I of* the above type bear the monogram which is 
a combination of P and K and which is also familiar on the 
coins of Demetrius I of the type published here. And thus 

1. B , M . 0 . P4. 1, n 
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the monogram of this coin of Demetrius I will be another 
one already found on the coin of Euthydemus I, 

Dr. Macdonald has rightly remarked that *‘the appear- 
ance of these particular monograms is a new phenomenon on 
the Bactrian coinage. As they usually persist through a 
long series of yearSj they cannot be interpreted as magis- 
trates* names. They should be regarded as the names of 
mints, a view which is confirmed by occasional minor 
variations of type and by certain subtle peculiarities of style, 
such as the thin ‘spread’ fabric which is characteristic of 
many of the coins of the earlier kings with the monogram of 
combined F and K’. * This would mean that this particular 
coin of Demetrius I which is being published here belonged 
to the very mint which produced the coin of Ejthydemus 
I mentioned above and which is published in the B.M,Q, 
Further it is to be noted that a pailicular coin type was 
not in any way exclusive to a singular mint, as it is evinced 
by these coins of Euthydemus and Demetiius and of other 
Bactrian kings as well. 

11 

A Hlmidrachm of Heliokles 

This hemidrachm was offered for sale to the Banaras 
Hindu University by a Delhi dealer. Ils weight could not 
be ascertained. 


Its desciiption is as follows: 

Obvpr^e : Helmeted bust of the king thrusting javelin, 
the head turned to kit. The ciested helmet 
IS ornamented with the horn and ear of a bull. 
The left shouldei is covered by the aegis. 

Legend: From VIII to III, BAMAEi2^ ^IKAIOY 
Below IIAIOKAEOY 

Reverse: Zeus standing to front holding a thunderbolt 
in right hand and a long sceptre which rests on 
the ground in left hand. 

Kharosthi legend : From III to IX 

Below Maharajasa dhramifr^^a Heliya- 
kreyasa 


Monogram. S 


PI. VI. 12. 


Heliokles was the last of the Bactrian kings to have 
ruled over Bactria. He succeded Eucratides but he did not 


follow his familiar and popular coin types e. g. Dioskuri and 
Apollo types. Zeus was the popular deity with Heliokles 
and which continued to be so with his successors who issued 
coins with Zeus side by side with other coin types. The only 


L 0 . JET, /., Vol. I, p. 448 
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ffeflttire of the cdiHs of Eucratides which findS Its pl^bl^ rilso 
on the coins of Helidkles is “the bust of the king thrllfetihg 
jatelirt” oh the obverse. Ih the N. C. 1923, Dr. R. B. White- 
head has published a tetradrathm of Heliokles of this ty^e aUd 
has noted that “A leiradachni beating the heliheted Bhst of 
the king thtustlhg Javelin is new, (type formerly knowil bfeing 
df the drachm sl^e only).*’^ The tom which we ate publishing 
here is a hemidrachm. Dr Whttehedd has stated in P.M.C. 
that a hemidrachm of this type was in (he British Museufri. 
Me has listed that ty()e in the category of unteptdseh'te’d 
types inf his catalogue.^ But a hemidrachth of this typfe hitfe 
not been published by P. Gaidner in his Catalogue df iHh 
eoins in the Britbh Mmenm, And since it is not phWished, 
rt is difficult to compare the present coin ^jth that of thfe 
British Museum specimen. The monogram of this hemJ- 
drachm, which IS being ptibh'^lud here, however is diffeteh't 
frofn the monogram of the tctradrachm of this type published 
in N,C. 1923. We do not find any coin with this monogra'i^ 
in P.M.C, The of course contains some coins with this 

monogram. 

Rapson has shown in the Cambridge Hiitory of India 
that th^’ Indo-Bactnan kings Cdn be arranged in two families 
Oh the basis of the deities on their coins.^ In the absence o‘f 
any authoritative and complete account no dohbt ft is rfot 
impossible to catch the threads of a lost story with th6 help 
of the coins. In thi' connection we may note that the 
obverse t5pe of the present coin is found on the coins of most 
of the kings of the fain ly of Eukratidcs including himself and 
It IS singularly absent on the coins of most of the kings of the 
Knthydemid family, if we follow the classification based on 
deities made by Rapson. This is found on the coins of 
Eukratides, Helioklos, Archebius, Diomedes, Philoxenofe, and 
Amyntas. The two exceptions are the con s of Lysias and 
Strato. In the case of Lysias it may be pointed out that he 
issued a com jointly with Antialkidas which means some soit 
of political relation between him and the family of Eukra- 
tides, and it indicates some sort of political necessity or 
appeasement. But it is difficult to explain the reason on 
briialf of Strato who too belonged to the Euthydemid family. 
We should remember, hbwOver, that such exceptions occur 
in any classification of the Indo-Bactrian kings afid their (ioihsf. 
If we take, for example, Rapson’s' classification by deities we 
find that Demetrius has issued coins with Zeus and Eucrdtidds 
with Apollo. 

iV. C., im, p. 322 

Z. PMC., p. 29 

a. Oh. XXII 
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III 

^ Didrachm of Diomedes. 

Diomedes has been regarded as a member of the family 
of Eucratides and he too has issued coins having his bust 
thrusting javelin on the obverse. This coin was offered for sale 
to the Banaras Hindu University by a Delhi dealer. Its 
weight could not be ascertained. 

Obverse : Helmeted bust of King thrusting javelin, head 
turned to left. The details are the same as on 
the cr\n of Heliokles described above. 

Legend: IX to III, BA2TAi:i):$ :SI2TllPOS 
Below, ATOMIIAOY 

Reverse : Mounted Dio^ciiroi holding palm leaves charg- 
ing to right with levelled spears. 

Legend in Kharosthi : III to IX ^riharajas i tratarasa 

I >elow JHyamiditsu, 

PI. VI, 11 

This is a veiy rare coin. It has not been published 
in any of the Museum catalogues of the Indo-Bactrian coins. 
One specimen of this t)pe has baen published by Dr. White- 
head in N. 0. 1923, and he has compard that with the ‘‘Tatta 
specimen — Num. Chron,, 18S7, pi VII. 3 — which has been 
much forged.^” The present specimen definitely appears to be 
a genuine one and thus together with Whitehead’s specimen 
we have two coins of this type belonging to Diomedes. 
On close examination and comparison some small differences 
in details may be found, e. g. the face of the king on the 
present specimen looks larger in si/e than that of Dr. 
Whitehead’s specimen, and unlike the latter, we find that on 
the present coin the ends of the javelin touch accurately 
the ends of the Greek legend on the upper half of the 
obverse. The monogram as it has come out in the photograph 
apparently shows a difference to that of Dr. Whitehead’s 
specimen. But on minute examination it appears to be the 
same as on the latter. 


1. N. 0. 1928, pi. XVI, 10, p. 333 



CHANDRAGUPTA’S STANDARD TYPE COIN— 

ITS ATRIBUTION. 

By P. L. Gupta, Banaras. 

In a very interesting paper ^ Dr. B. Cli. Chhabra has 
suggested the attribution of the gold coin of the Standard type 
of Chandragupta, that I had published earlitr’* as the coin 
of Chandragupta II, to Chandragupta I. Ihe editor of 
the Journal prefers my attribution but concludes that a 
definite view will become possible only when more conclusive 
evidence becomes available. 

The editor, discussing Dr. Chha bra’s arguments has 
very aptly drawn the attention to the unique King and Queen- 
cum-Standard type of the coin of Chandragupta II, published 
in the Proceedings of the Asiatie Society of Bengal. It has got 
on one side the king standing with a standard, as on the 
present coin under discussion, with the name Chandra under 
the arm and the circular legend ending with Srichandragupta ; 
and on its reverse we have the king and qnren seated on a couch 
facing each other and the legend is Srivi on one side and 
hramah on the other. A similar unpublished coin has 
recently been seen by me in a private colleciion at Lucknow, 
it also has another coin of the Standaid type, which has on 
the reverse Srivikramah, The legt nd on the obverse below 
the arm is however not clear but appears to be Chandra^ 
The last letter being dra is certain. As such it can no longer be 
maintained that no other king than Samudragupta issued coins 
of the Standard type. 

Of the other arguments, the argument (b) of Dr. Chhabra 
had appeared to the J£ditor as having considerable force. It 
stresses on the conspecuous absence of the common biruda Sri- 
Vikrama on the obverse or the reverse of the coin and regards 
it as a conclusive proof against its being the coin of Chandra- 
gupta II. It is true that this biruda generally occurs either 
alone or in combination with some other words on the coins 
of Chandragupta II ; but there are exceptions to it also. 
One such exception has been pointed out here. It is the 
Archer type coin of Chandragupta II found in Bayana hoard, 
which has Chandra with parasavarna (n) like all his coins on the 
obverse below the arm of the king. It also has Srtchandra- 

1. iT. 2V. /5.J.. Vol XI. p. 16-31. 

2. Ibid., Vol. IX, 146-60. 
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gu\_ptah\ as part of the circular obverse legend and on the 
reverse, in place of Sri Vikrivnu vve find again the word 
Chandragupta.^ The belief that an exclusive hiruda of a 
particular Gupta king must exn^t on Ins coins, has been rudely 
shaken by some other coins of th^ Bayann hoard. The King- 
Queen type of Kumanigupta I, which is known from this hoard 
only, has Kumaragupta on the reverse instead of his title Make- 
ndra.^ The coin of Kumaragupta, which has three standing 
figures on the obveise and had been known so far as Sri- 
pratapa coin, has the name Kumaragupta on the obverse 
and Apratigha on the rcveise, (jnite a new epithet.* As 
such the biruda Puramahhuy wita could not be taken as negative 
evidence against the attiibution of the coin to Chandra- 
gupta II. 

Here it should also be borne in mind that Chandragupta 
II would have adopted the title Vikiama or Vikramaditya 
only after the expulsion of the Sakas, who had occupied the 
provinces of Gujarat and Kathiawar^ ; and it would have 
taken some time befoie he could have this achievement. 
It is 'therefore possible that the coins issued in the early 
part of his reign would naturally not have the hiruda of 
vikrama. And the Standard type coin would have been 
amongst his earliest issues. 

Now let us turn to the title par amah hag avata. ori. Chhabra 
maintains that this epithet was not confined to Chandra- 
gupta II, though it was his well-known epithet. He has 
pointed out that it has been used in Gaya and Nalanda 
plates for Samudragupta. Th' genuineness of these plates 
is not acceptable to many scholais; but even if it be so, 
even then it could not be a conclusive evidence against my 
attribution. It may be pointed out that Samudragupta had 
besides his epithet of valour paraJeramah another epithet 
apratirathaJi on miiny coins; and it has been shown by Dr. 
Chhabra him'^elf, that it was one of the names of Vishnu.* 


1. J.N.S.L Vol.X.p. 107 

2. This coin is not yet published, bub I have examined this coin 
personally along with Dr. A. S. Albokar. 

8. J. 2^. I. Vol. X. p. 115. 

[4. Titles like Dantidurgi, Jagattunga, Vikramaditya were asually 
assumed by kings in anoieufc Iiidii at tlie time of aooossion, though oases 
are not unknown of now titles being assumed to celebrate a new victory. 
Thus king Lalitaditya of Kabhmir took the title of Pratapaditya after the 
overthrow of Ya<;ovarman of hanan], Gupta emperors are so far not known 
to have celebrated memorable victories by the assumption of new titles, 
Further, had Chandragupta absumod the title Vikrama after tie couqaost of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar in e. 400, the coins without this title would have been 
more than 70% As it is more than 9t)% of his coins bear the title 
Vikrama either alone or in oombiuatiou. A* S* A,] 

6 . J. N,S. 1. Yol. mi V- 
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If Chandragupta’s father had the name of Vishnu as one of his 
epithets, it is no wonder if Chandragupta II used the epithet 
paramahMgavatay on his early coins before his achievements of 
valour to entitle him for the hiruda Vikrama. 

The most conclusive proof against Dr. Chbabra’s attri- 
bution exists on the coin itself, which has not been noticed 
either by him or the editor. It is the presence of the lotus 
throne on the reverse, on which the goddess is seated. The 
goddess on the coins of Chandragupta I sits on lion and 
that of Samudragupta on throne. Lotus had replaced these 
seats only in the time of Chandragupta II.* 

In view of these facts Dr. Chhabra’s attribution is not 
tenable and I need not discuss his other arguments. They 
have been well met in the note of the Editor. 

Lastly, I would like to say a few words about Dr. Chhabia’s 
amendment to my reading of the legend. He has pointed 
out several faults of prosody in mv reading and has expressed 
the view that the legend commences from I o'clock point and 
not from VII, as I maintain In the reading he disagrees with 
me about three letters. lie reads iriilioam where I read 
Sri Dova. According to him the legend on the coin is 
Vamdhdin vijitya Jayati tridivam prithivisvarah {punyaih *) — 
and not Sri Deva pritJwisvarah vamdlidm vijitya jayati 
(divam*). 

The three letters, the reading of which is disputed by 
Dr. Chhabra are truncated i. e. the top portions and the 
mdtrds of the letters are not on the llan. The last two 
letters are da and va and they may, in the absence of the 
tops, be read either deva or divam. They will have to be 
interpreted according to the context of the text. Whether 
the first letter is tri or sri it is not easy to say, as only 
the lower portion of the letter, showing the subjunct ra is 
visible on the coin. To me it still appears to be srl and I 
maintain my original reading'**. As regards the faults of 
prosody in my reading, I must admit that they exist ; but 
this is not the only example of its kind, referred to Dr, Chhabra 
has himself one metrically defective legend, in his article. 


[1. Lotus was introdaoed as the seat of the Goddess even in the 
reign of Samudragupb t as is shown by some speoimens of his Battle-axe type. 
See B, M. (\ 0. D. VI. IV 14. A. 8, Ad 

[2. The letters in dispute ha?e no doubt no top mdirds ; but neverthe- 
less tridivam is almost a certain reading. That portion of which shotUd 
have shown its central horizontal limb, is quite well preserved on the ooiOi 
and we find no trace whatsoever of any suoh stroke. The letter is therefore 
a ia and not a da. A, 8. Ad 
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Even if we assume that Dr. Chhabra's reading of the 
legend is correct, it does not affect the question of the 
attribution of the coin The Sri Deva of my reading makes 
the identity of Chandragnpta as its issuer a bit easier ; but 
even the reading tridivam does not make any difference. 
Sri Deva as the part of the legend has been used by 
Chandragupta II on the coins of only two varieties. Had 
it been used on all his varieties, then alone its absence 
in the present legend would have been significant. 



A NOTE ON THE KHAIRTAL HOARD OF THE 
COINS OF MAHENDRADITYA 

By Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

In the last number of this journal (Vol. X, pp. 137 ff.) 
Shri. V. P. Rode has published some gold coins of Mahendra- 
ditya. He divides them into two classes The earlier ones 
were, according to him, issued by Knmaragupta I — Mahendra- 
ditya in the fifth century A. D. and the later ones by 
Tivaradeva and his successors about HO years later in the 
sixth century A. D. 

Dr. Altekar, differing from Shri. Rode, has expressed the 
opinion that (i) the coins were not issued by different kings ; 
(ii) that they were not the issues of Knmaragupta I of the 
Gupta dynasty, as they were confined to South Kosala and 
there is no evidence to prove that this province was included 
in the Gupta Empire and (wi) that they were issued by some 
ruler in South Kosala who assumed the birmla of Mahendra- 
ditya. It is proposed to examine these views in the 
present article. 

(i) If the coins are carefully examined, it will be seen 
that they were probably issued by different kings though 
they may not have been separated by as long a period as 150 
years. The characters of the coins are indeed of the same 
type ; the minor variations in the type which are noticed 
occur even in the i'^sues of the same reign. But there is 
a clear indication that the coins were issued by different 
kings. Idelow the aksham he of the legend Maliendraditydf 
each coin has some akshara or other e. dii on coins 1, 5 
and 6, pa (?) on coin 4, and Sa on coins 2 3 and 7*9. 
(See PI. IX B of unto, Vol. X). The occurrence of these 
different letters on the coins has not been explained. A 
possible explanation is given below, but they show in any 
case that the coins were issued by different kings though 
they have the same legend Mahendrdditya, 

(ii) We have some evidence to show that the province 
of South Kosala (Chliattisgarh) was included in the Gupta 
Empire. Samudragupta dt feated Mahendra of Kosala (i. 
South Kosala), but reinstated him on his throne.^ The latter 
must have plainly acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Guptas, a sure indication of which is the adoption of the 


1. Fleek, Oupta Inscriptions, 0. 1. 1. Vol, 111, p. 7 
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Gupta era by the kings of Kosala.^ The copper plate 
grant* of Bhimasena II. found at Arang in the Raipur 
District of Chhattisgarli, is expressly dated in the Gupta era 
(Quptanam samvatsara-sate). Its date, which was previously 
read as G. 282, has been shown by me to be G. 182.* This 
grant clearly shows that down to A. D. 501 Gupta supremacy 
was ackaov^ ledged in Mahakosala or Clihattisgarh. This 
grant mentions six kings Suia, Diyita (or Dayitavarman I), 
Bibbishana, Bhimasena I, Dayitavarman It and Bhimasena 
II. The last one issued the af jrcmentio led grant in G. 182 
(A. D. 501-2). Calculating on the basis of 20 years for a 
generation, Sura, the first king mentioned m the grant may 
be referred to the first quarter of tlie fifth century A. D, 
He was probably a contcmpoiary of Kumaiagupta I and 
may have introduced th’s coinage of his suzerain in his 
country. Perhaps there was a dynastic change in Dakshina 
Kosala at the time and Siua obtained the tlirone with the 
help of Kumaragupta I. In gratitude he may have issued 
these coins m the name of his suzerain He has however 
caused the first letter of his name Li to be stamped below 

the legend of the Gupta Emperor. The type may have 

been continued by his successors. The coins with the alcshara 
da may have been is'^ued by Dayitavarman I or II. The 

third aksharn may similarly denote some other king of 
Kosala, though he is not known from any other source. 

(iii) It is quite plain tliat these coins were meant for 
circulation in South Kosala. but \se know no other king of 
that province, vnIio assumed this or any other hirxida ending 
in aditya. The coiub were therefore probably issued by 
Kumaragupta I — Mabendraditya. The type was evidently 
imitated from the copper coins of Chai dragnpta II, Tfie 

coins being intended for circulation in South India were not 
current in North India. It is noteworthy that these are 
the first gold coins issued m South India. The earlier 
corns were generally of copper, lead or potin and rarely 
of silver. These gold coins could not have obtained currency 
in North India, where much heavier coins were i i circulation. 
This is the reason why these coins are not found in the 
Bayana and other hoards of Gupta coins. Similar coins 
continued however to be struck in South India. The type 
of the present coins was adopted with some variations by 

1. The Gapta era appears to have spread only with the extension of 
the Gapta Empire. It obtained no onrronoy in Vidarbha and Maharashtra 
beoause the rulers of these provinces did not acknowledge the sazerainby 
of the Guptas. 

2. Ep. Ind,, Vol. IX. pp. 342 ft. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, pp. 227 ff.; Bulletin of the Deccan Oollege 
Baeofch Institute, Vol. VIll, pp. 50 
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the Nala Icings of Pu&hkari^ and Prasannamatra of Sarabba- 
pura^ for their coinage. It was also closely imitated by 
Tivaradeva in the seals of his grants.* Like present coins 
these seals have in the upper half of the disk (he figure of 
Garuda with expanded wings, facing full front, with a chakra 
on his proper right and a sankJia on his proper left. The 
legend occurs below this device. This type was changed by 
Tivaradeva’s grand-nephew Sivegupta, who substituted a 
bull for Garuda and trlstda and kamandalu lor the chakra and 
kankhap^ 

The present coins may have ceased to be current in 
South Kosala when Gupta supremacy in the* province came 
to an end, at the close of the fifth century A. D. 

[Prof. Mirashi virtually agrees with me, when;he says 
that the coinage was issued by the members of the dynasty 
of Sura. I found it dificnlt to understand how one particular 
type in gold issued by Gupta emperors could be severely con- 
fined to one part of their empire only. We have however several 
other feudatory families ruling under the Gupta supremacy, 
and as a rule, they are not so far known to have issued 
any local type, bearing the names of their suzerains. The 
only exception will be that of the later Kushana chief of 
the Punjab, who issued coins ’in the local type, but bearing 
the legend Samudra, giving probably the name of his feudal 
lord Samudragupta. It is not impossible that the rulers of 
the dynasty of Sura may have done the same. But more 
definite proof is required to accept the theory as conclusively 
proved. A. S, A"] 


1. J. N. S. J„ Vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 

2. Ind. ilist. Quart, t Vol. X, p. 696 and Proceedings of the Fifth Oriental 
Conference, Vol. I, pp, 466 ff. 

8. C. I. J, Vol. HI, p. 292 ; Ep, Ind., Vol. VII, p. 103, 

4. Ind., Vol. XZIII, p. 114. 



SYMBOLS ON GUPTA COINS. 

By B. S. SiTHOLfcY, Lucknow. 

Forty-five symbols are illustrated in Mr. Allan’s Catalogs 
of Gupta Coins, He remarks that the symbol ‘‘seems to have 
been regarded as more or less an ornament balancing the 
fragments of the back of the throne on the right, or possibly 
it was associated with the cornucopiae...It cannot be regarded 
as a deliberate mint- mat k, though it may be used to check a 
classification by fabric and style. ..”-(p. Ixxi). 

For the ornament theory see (1) and (4) below. In regard 
to association with the cornucopise it is difficult to imagine the 
nature of the connection. But there is a great probability that 
the symbol was meant to check a classification. Nevertheless, 
other suggestions may also be coiiSidertd. These represent 
the symbols as (1) mint-marks ; (2) guild-marks ; (3) ornaments ; 
(4) space-filling devices ; (5) auspicious signs ; (6) monograms ; 
and (7) dates. Several symbols are common to Kushana and 
Gupta coins. 

(\) It is impossible U) consider the symbols as mint-marks 
because the Kushanas and the Guptas were not contempora- 
neous, and even supposing they had been, the mints could not 
be common to them 

(2) Guilds, not being State-controlled and functioning as 
independent organizations of craftsmen, generation after 
generation, could do work for tl'.eir patrons ; but, even so, the 
guild-marks for the various orders executed could not be 
alike, particularly ns the coins weie not of any standard 
designs developed by the guilds \Nhich could justify the same 
marks. 

(3) As the symbols are basically composed of points and 
lines and an occasional ciicle, they could not attain a high 
standard in decorative designs, and therefore would not have 
been chosen for this purpose, Gupta decoration is artistically 
very much more advanced than the rather primitive geometric 
designs of the symbols. 

(4) As space-filling expedients, a sense of appropriate 
decorativeness in relation to the coin designs could be expected, 
but this is lacking. 

(5) None of the symbols, represents any auspicious 
marks of cults, Vaishnavite, Saivite, or any other. The 

6 
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%va9tika, signifying good luck and being the most common 
and characteristic auspicious mark in India, is absent. 

(6) The symbols cannot stand for monograms which, 
ns Mr. Allan has pointed out, should be composed of letters. 

(7) Dates imply a system of numeration. If we regard 
the dots and lines as constituting one, we shall have to rule 
out such method of dating for the obvious reason that identi- 
cal symbols could not stand for the dates of different periods. 

Apart from the classification purpose suggested by Mr. 
Allan, what else, then, could the symbols mean ? Perhaps 
they are disguised numeral figures. 

A very ancient practice, still followed in villages remote 
from modern influences and by illiterate persons in urban 
households, is to keep an account of daily receipts of 
commodities from suppliers by marking lines and dots on the 
wall or door with the paste of slaked-lime or of catechu, 
which form ingredients of betel-leaves prepared for chewing 
and are ready to hand This is the only method available 
to the illiterate, and its advantage lies in that the accounts 
cannot be mislaid, lost, or tampered with. A development 
of this method is the indication of annas and pice by vertical 
and horizontal lines adopted in the baln-hliatm (account books) 
by businessmen who do not have recourse to the modern 
system of ledger accounting. 

The practice is apparently too old for its origin to be 
traceable ; and having survived through the ages, it may 
safely be assumed to have been in use at every period. This 
system is particularly of the kind which craftsmen would 
employ. Therefore it is probable that the coin-engravers 
used it to indicate the total numbers of particular types of 
coins struck. Such indication was perhaps not demanded by 
State treasuries, but the mints or guilds may have required 
it for their technical guidance to indicate the quantum 
of the work done. The marks were accordingly disguised 
as geometrical figures and made as decorative as the 
numerical combinations would allow. Figures for the 
various quantities would be more or less of the same 
conventional designs at any time ; and in regard to their 
being identical in the coins of different periods, there is 
nothing against the Kushanas having struck a given number 
of coins of a certain type and the Guptas striking the same 
number of another type subsequently. 

How the symbols are to b*) numerically read, it is not 
possible to say unless some clue is forthcoming. But so far 
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as can be gathered from the present practice, the counting 
is done primarily up to and in twenties ; eighty-seven as 
four-twenties and seven, and five hundred and four as twenty- 
twenties, plus five-twenties plus four, and so on to thousands. 
The lines might stand for twenties and combinations for 
multiples of twenty, and the dots, which do not exceed 
eight in number, for digits from one to ten. 

Two of the symbols have the shape of leaves. They 
might be lines given a curvilinear shape, as a matter of 
fancy; or may be purely decorative, and fit as such. 

The symbols do not appear to have a magical or religious 
or any other significance except that of classification check, 
as indicated by Mr, Allan, or perhaps the one now suggested. 

[1 do not think that the suggestion about the interpre- 
tation of the Gupta symbols made above is likely to be 
ccHTect. The most simple symbol consisting of three dots 
above a line, with a parallelogram hanging below (see the 
S 3 TObol on Coin No. 70 of 7i. M Q Q. 3 .) should indicate 
the smallest number; but it occurs on the most numerous 
class of the Archer type of Chandragupta II with Lotus 
on the reverse, 350 coins of this variety in the Bayana 
hoard have this symbol out of a total of 700. Since hundreds 
of coins were undoubtedly issued in this variety, its symbol 
should have contained several lines, but such is not the case. 
After making a careful classification of the symbols on the 
1821 Gupta coins of the Bayana hoard, I have come to the 
conclusion that the symbols were most probably accepted 
as pure decorative elements by the Gupta mint-masters, 
who being under the creative vein of the age, decided to 
introduce as many artistic variations in them as possible. 
Each die-cutter was apparently given full freedom to 
exercise his own ingenuity. A. aV. A,] 



THE SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM TAXILA. 

(The hoard of 1924) 

A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

By P. L. Gupta, Banaras. 

^1, Mr. E.H.C. Walsh’s Memoir entitled ^Punch-marked 
Coins from Taxila^'^ on the two hoards found there in 1924 and 
1912, undoubtedly makes a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject ; there are, however, several errors in 
the work* and some of its statements and theories require 
corrections and modifications. 

In this paper it is proposed to present a critical examina- 
tion of the first part of the Memoir^ which deals with 1059 
five-symboled pre-Mauryan silver punch-marked coins, that 
were found in 1924, in the light of an independent study of 
the photographs of the coins and of the new data now avail- 
able for comparative study from various sources. 

I 

■ IDENTIFICATION OF OBVERSE SYMBOLS. 

§2. A comparative study of the symbols on the obverse 
of the coins in the present and other hoards shows that Mr. 
Walsh has identified parts of some symbols as seperate and 
independent symbols ; in some cases he has failed to distin- 
guish between two varieties of the same symbols and in others 
he has not properly identified them. 

SlX-ARMhD bYMBOLS. 

§3. The exact number of the varieties of the six-armed 
symbols or shadara-ehahra cannot be ascertained at present, as 
every new hoard yields some new varieties. I could distin- 
guish 40 varieties of this symbol on the coins of the present 
hoard, while Mr. Walsh has described only 26 ; even out of 
them, his varieties 16, 1^, IM, \n^ l.i, and are really non- 
existant. 

(i) Symbol 16 is a common variety of the six-armed 
symbol, usually found on the Mauryan and the later coins. 
Mr. Walsh detects this s)mbol on 5 coins (coins 470, 689, 

1. M, A S. 1. No. 59. . 

2* Soe, for instanoe, D, D. Kosambi: A noto oq two hoards of panoh 
marked coins found at Taxila. New Indian Antiquary Vol. Ill pp, 16-18. 
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854B, 873B and 896B), but really it does not exist on 
any one of them. Coin 470 has a new mark \hh (see § 17, 
ii) and coin 689 has another new mark I’s (see §17 xiii). 
Coins 854B, 873B and 896B are very worn and marks are 
indistinct and there is nothing to show the existence of the 
present mark. Coin 280 also is described by Mr. Walsh as 
having this mark in table D of the M.emoir under class 
B(e)l, but it has definitely .he mark hi, 

(ii) Symbol le hasibeen noticed by Mr. Walsh on the 
coins of classes M2 and M3, which have actup.lly the symbol 
lee (PL VII). He has mistaken the mmdupas or the cup- 
shaped enclosure as oval on these coins, 

(iii) Symbol Ihh is attributed to coin 1155B of class 
QlOb, which however belongs to class OlOa and has the 
symbol In (SceJ6, vi). Compare all the coins of this variety. 

(iv) Symbol Iklc is not illustrated on plate I of the 
Memoir^ but is described in table B as having arrow, 
lance-head, taurine, arrow, lance-head aiul taurine in sequence 
and is attributed to coins 115 !!> and 1U)3B. On coin 1154B 
the symbol is altogether blurred and on coin 1163B, only 
Its outlines arc visible, but not so distinct as to identify 
its correct form. It is not, therefore, possible to say if this 
form of symbol does exist. 

(v) Symbol hi, consisting of thice arrows and three 
‘arrow-point on a ball’ alternately placed around the central 
part, is attributed to coin 981 of class A12. As the mark itself 
is \ery much mutilated, one cannot say whether it is hi or 
not. Very likely it has the mark la. No coin of class A is 
known with any mark like hi. 

(vi) The variety is docribed as having arrow, fish, 
fish, arrow, fish and fish in sequence in appendix II table B, 
but it is illustrated on the plate I of the Memoir as having 
arrow, beetle, fish, arrow, beetle and fish. Which of the two 
forms of the symbol is correct, is not mentioned any where. 
Of the 7 coins ascribed with this symbol, coins 1159B, 919B 
and 1166B are to be excluded. The coin 1159B has the 
symbol 49 (PI IX). which has been mistakenly identified 
with the present symbol ; on coins 919B and 1166B the form 
of the six-armed symbol is indisctinct. The remaining 4 coins 
816B, 897B, 912B and 1097 belong to class B(d) la, which 
also includes the coins 842B, 856B and 926B. Mr. Puri has 
described a coin of the variety of the class B(d)la (with a 
different fifth mark) as having arrow, fish, arrow, arrow, 
arrow and fish (PI XXXVI) ^ which is apparantly inaccurate, as 
no where three arrow s are s een simultaneously, unless the 

JUxeavationa at Bairh* 
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symbol has six arrows. The illustration of his coin (PI XXV, 
25) is clear and shows four arms as arrow, fish, arrow and 
arrow. Mr. Bhattacharya has also described a coin of this 
variety from Patraha (coin 1679)^ with the symbol Aj missing. 
He has identified the symbol on his coin, as having arrow, 
arrow, fish, arrow, arrow and fish, and is in quite accordance with 
the sequence of the four arms seen on the Rairh coin. This is 
further supported by the coins of the present hoard, though 
symbols on none of them are complete or clear. As such 
there is no coin in the present hoard of the present variety 
which can be stated to have the symbol 1«. 

^'vii) Symbol is assigned to S coins (864 A, 866A, 
9J8A), but the coin 864A has an undcscribed mark Ihhhh (see 
§ 6(i)). Coin 866A is assigned with mark lli in the appendix XI ; 
but both assignments are incorrect. It really has the mark 
la; (see 56(xi)). Coin 9 18 A too belongs to the same class and 

has the same mark lx. Thus there is no coin with the 

present mark. 

(viii) Symbols \q and Iv are shown in their incomplete 
form on plate I of the Memoir. Symbol Ij is illustrated with 
only three arms — lish, arrow and a curve to left. The arrow, 
as shown on the plate, is not of the form as is found on the 
symbols, It is assigned to coin 1098 of class N3. The 
illustration of the coin on plate XXXVIII shows parts 

of two more arms — li) a portion of the fish after the curve 
and (ii) part of another curve before the fish, adjacent to 
arrow. A coin of this variety is illustrated by Dr. Puri 

from Rairh hoards in his Uxeavations at Rairh (coin 1 1, pi. XXV ; 
for symbols see pi, XXXV), It has clear impression of this 
symbol, with all the six arms as arrow, curve, and fish in 
sequence. So the complete form of the symbol can be 
restored now. Pi, VII- 

(ix) Symbol li’ is illustrated on plate I of the Memoir 
with fish, arrow ai d fish, and is assigned to two coins — 
427 of class A25 and 763 of g4a. On coin 427 (pi. XIV 
of the Memoir) three arms— arrow, fish and arrow are visible. 
A coin of this variety is in my collection from Lalganj 
(Azamgarli district) hoard. It shows a taurine after an arrow. 
But it too does not help in the restoration of the complete 
symbol. Coin 763 belongs to another class, of which two 
coins are published by Bhattacharya from Patraha hoard 
(coins 1684 and 1700). He describes the complete form of 
the symbol. The symbol in the illustrations of the coins in 
his Memoir is indistinct. Mr. Bhattacharya had, however, 
personally examined the coins and come to the conclusion 
that the symb ol consisted of three arrows and three fishes 

h Pundhmarked coin$ from F^aha, p. 90. 
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alternately placed. We may therefore accept his description 
and complete the symbol. Most probably coin 123 of 
class Qlla has also this symbol. 

§4. The varieties Id and 1;> of the six-armed symbol are 
wrongly identified by Mr. Walsh. They require a minute scrutiny. 

(i) The variety Id is described by him as having three 
arrows and three beetles or crab-like objects and is assigned 
to coins of classes J3, K1 and K2. The coin 325 of class 
K1 is blurred. Possibly it has the mark \y ; see (PI. VII). Of 
the two coins of class K2, coin 541 too has the mark \y and 
coin 641, which actually belongs to class K3, has two 
arrows and a fiirlidike object in between. Coin 156 of J3 
has four clear arms as fish, arrow, beetle and fish. Coin 260 
of class J4, which is another variety of class J3, is not assigned 
to any variety of the six-armed symbol, as it has indistinct 
mark. As such with the help of only two coins — 156 and 
641— it is not possible to restore the symbol accurately. 
However it is clear that it does not have three beetles ; at 
least one of them is fish. So, I have corrected the symbol Id 
to this extent and have illustrated it on p|. yil with five arms 
and putting and interrogation for the sixth. 

(ii) The variety Ip is described as having ‘object resemb- 
ling the sign of aries*, curve to the left, barbed arrow, curve 
to the left, ‘crutch’, curve to the left. It is assigned to coins 
911 and 909B. The coin 909B is very much worn out and 
the symbol cannot be definitely identified on it. On coin 911 
of class D7 the mark is superimposed by mark 46 and it has 
bt‘en so much jumbled up with the arrow aim of the symbol 
that it looks like ‘crutch’. Tnc arm whicli has been described 
as the ‘sign of aries’ is clearly arrow ai d the third mark des- 
cribed as the barbed wire is also a sim[Je arrow superimposed 
with some indistinct mark. So far no s.x-armed symbol is 
known as having less than two arrows ; and even those two 
arrows are placed opposite each other. And where the symbol 
has three arms of one type, placed at equidistance, it has 
definitely three arrows placed in between the two marks. So 
the correct form of the symbol would be three an nvs and 
three-curves-to-the left alternately placed (PI. VII, ip). 

§5. The remaining fifteen varieties — la, Ic, ]/, \g, \gg, 
U, li, V, Ihy ll, Iwi, lo, Ir, 1m, and Uo were correctly identi- 
fied by Mr. Walsh. Of these varieties li, ]j and 11 only are 
new symbols and are not so far found elsewhere. Of the 
remaining twelve symbols, 7 were described by Durga Prasad ; 
Bhattacharya has described 6 ; Allan mentions 6 and Puri 
one, VIZ., Ir. Varieties la, Ic and 1/ are described by all 
the three scholars. Varieties 1/i and Im are mentioned by 
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Durga Prasad and Allan ; Varieties \g and \Tc are mentioned 
by Durga Prasad alone ; Varieties la, and Iw are known 
only from Bhattacliarya and variety lea is referred toby Allan. 

§6. The following 19 varieties of this symbol are also 
found on the coins of the present hoard. They could not be 
properly identified by Mr. Walsh, as he could not distinguish 
the forms of the arms accurately ; they are illustrated on 

(PI. VII.) 

(i) The Varieties laa, ^aaa, Iccc^ lee, Iff, Ihhhh, Iklckk 
ar.d Ikkkkk, (PI. Vii) have ma7tdit'pa% or a cup-like- object, alone 
or with some object enclosed, as their component part. But 
Mr. Walsh could not distinguish this vm^idnfa from oval. 
Allan, Bhattacharya and Durga Prasad have recognised this 
distinction and described these symbols. The symbol laa is 
seen on the coins of cla^s Ml, and Mb, which were originally 
credited with the symbol la. The symbol laaa (Pl. Vll) 
is a new symbol, noticed on a .‘single coin 1024, 
which has beei] classified by me as Ml (a) It has 
three arrows ai d three mwdaptu alternately placed, 
having taurine in one mandapa, a dot in the other, and some 
indistinct object in the third, not possible to be identified, icee 
is seen on the coins of class 04 (b) 2. Coin 777 of this class 
was credited wdth symbol Ic. The symbol )ee is seen on the 
coins of classes M2 and Qllb. Class M2 was originally 
credited with the symbol Di. Qllb is a new variety, consti- 
tuted of a single coin fi65A. The symbol on the coin is not 
clear, but a coin of the same variety is described by Dr. Puri 
iPl. XX. 19) as having the present symbol. The symbol 1^^ is 
seen on the coins of cla slVH which was originally credited 
with the symbol 1/. Mihhh is seen on the coin of class Qb (a). 
Of the eight coins of this class, only coins 864A, 905A and 
925 a have the parts of the symbol clear, which are sufficient 
to help the present identification. Dr. Puri has illustrated 3 
coins of this variety (PI. XXV. 7,8,27). Of them the symbol 
on coin 8 is very clear. Ikkkk is seen on the coins of class M5, 
which was originally credited with the symbol Ik. In this 
case Mr. Walsh not only erred in identifying the mandapa as 
oval, but also did not pay attention to the correct position of 
the taurines and the mandapas. Durga Prasad and Bhatta- 
charya have correctly identified the symbol and attributed it 
to the coins of class M5. The symbol Ikkkkk has the same 
arms as the symbol \kkkk but the position of the mandapas and 
the taurines are interchanged. It is clearly seen on the coins of 
class Q4 (b) 1. 

(ii) The symbol \hl (P|. VIl) is an incomplete symbol seen 
on a single coin 470, assigned to class Q19, as having only three 
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decipherable arms — arrow, an object like clipper and arrow. 
The coin was originally credited with the symbol 16. However 
the object between the two arrows is not taurine but has the 
pointed ends curved inside, and is different from the common 
form of the taurine. 

(iii) The symbol lee (PI. VII) is seen on the coins of class 
Q2. Coin 148 of this class was assigned with the symbol le ; 
but the coins 140, 235, and 329 leave beyond doubt that the 
oval has a rectangular object and not a dumb bell Durga 
Prasad has described this symbol as mark 6 (iV./S. XLVII pi. 
XI) and has assigned it to class 28B of his classification (Vide 
his correction, N'.S, XLVII p. 89.) 

(iv) The symbol lecco (PI VII) is described by Durga 
Prasad and Bhattacharya in their works as symbol 26 
and 2d respectively. They have assigned it to a common 
variety 31A (pi. XVj and Il.V.j respectively. In the 
present hoard it is seen on coin 1105 of class C7 which is 
altogether a different variety. The symbol on the coin, though 
partly punched, is clear enough for its identification. 

(v) The symbol 1666 (PI, VII.) IS seen on the coins of 
class Nl, which was credited with the symbol 16 having 
arrow, taurine, fish, arrow, taurine, fish. But the examina- 
tion of the four coins of this class (773, 797, 869, 886) 
shows that these coins have a different symbol, wherein the 
position of taurine and fish is interchanged, i. e. it has arrow, 
fish, taurine, arrow, fisli and taurine in sequence. Mr. Walsh 
could not detect this diffcience 

(vi) lit (p|. VII.) is seen on the coins of class QlOa. 
None of the coins of this class has the complete symbol. 
Com 1155B has last four arms decipherable. But a coin 
from Rairh (PI. XXV. 9) has the first four arms very clear and 
helps in the restoration of the complete symbol. 

(vii) liii (P|. VII.) is seen on com 890 of class QlOe, 
which was originally credited with mark 16. The mark on 
the coin is not very clear, but a coin from Rairh (PI. XXV. 
10) helps in the identification. 

(viii) Ijj (Pl. VII.) is seen on the coins of B(d)l, 
which was originally credited with the mark If. The identifi- 
cation is discussed earlier (See § 3, vi). 

(ix) IWe (PI. VII) is seen on the coins of class B(b)5 
and 6, which were originally credited with 1/, i. e. as having 
three arrows and three ovals alternately placed. But the 
coin 992 clearly shows four arms o{^ the symbol as arrow, 
taurine, oval and arrow ; another coin 897 has the four 

7 
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arms as Qval, arrow, taurine and oval. These bwo corns 
together restore the complete symbol. 

(X) Iqq (PI. VII) has the same arms as has the symbol 
Ij, but the position of the fish and curve is interchanged. 
It is seen on the coins of class D8. The two coins of 
this class 721 and 816 have fragmentry symbols and do not 
help in determining its complete foim. But a coin of the. same, 
variety is published by Dr. Puri from Rairh (pi. XXV, coin 
22), on which the four arms of the symbol are clear. It 
thus helps in determining the complete symbol. 

(xi) lx {PI Vn ) is seen on the coins of class L, which was 
credited with the mark l/i. The arm okhall (two semi-circles 
placed one over the other) was mistaken for a taurine. Allan 
identified the olchali on one coin {B.31,0. pi. VIII. 2), but 
thought it to be a cruder representation of the taurine (intro. 
XXlh fn. 2). But on his plate the arm is quite clear. Durga 
Prasad and Bhattacharya have also identified this arm pro- 
perly. The coins 557, 570, 625, 716, 845, 918, 1016, 1029 
1111, 1146, and 11 69 of the present hoard have the arm 
okhall very clear and it cannot be mistaken for a taurine. 

(xii) The symbol \y (P|. VII) is attributed to coin 689 
of class PI, which was originally credited with 1'. The coin 
is clear but the symbol is not complete ; so the attribution is 
tentative, till a better specimen is known from any other 
hoard. Any how it is definite that the symbol on the coin 
is not 16. 

(xiii) The symbol \xjy (P|. VII) is seen on the coin 920B 
of class Q17. Durga Prasad has desciibed a coin of this class 
(23A) and his illustration is quite clear and the coin has the 
present symbol. 

(xiv) The symbol la (PI. VII) is assigned to coins No. 325 of 
class K1 and No. 541 of class K2, which were originally credited 
with the symbol Id. The coins are clear but the symbol on 
them is not complete. So the present attribution is tentative 
till some better specimen is known. 

§7. Apart from the wellknown variation in the arms 
of this symbol, it may be pointed out that its central part 
also has two varieties. In some cases it is no dbubt ‘a 
circle with a congpicous dot*, but in others the entire circle 
is a solid dot. This latter form is seen on a number of 
published coins, but no notice was taken till I draw attention 
to it in one of my earlier pepers^ Coins 121, 133, 189,, 245, 
325, 363, 368, 371, 396, 512, 557, 564, 575, 586, 638, 653, 
659, 664. 683, 723, 775, 778, 787, 684A, 878, 910,. 921, 925A, 

3. c/. N. S. I. \ro3, VUI. p. 29. 
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1016, 1021, 1027, 1037, 1038, 1045, 1068, 1073, 1087, 1120, 
1131, 1141, 1160 and raany more of the present hoard have 
the six-armed symbol with the solid dot at the centre 

§8. Of the 40 varieties of this symbol described above, varie- 
ties Itf, laa, lo, lee, 1/, \ff, Ikhh, Ihhhh, IkkJek, lo, 1 m, and lx, 
have both the forms of the central part and they are separately 
illustrated on Pi. VH With small numerals 1 and 2 respectively. 
Symbols laaa, 166, \cc^ Xcect Id, 1^, [gg^ li, lii, 1/, Ifc, 
IhlcL Ikkkkk, 1/, hn, Ip, Iq, \qq, Ir, In, and ly have the 
central part ‘a circle with the dot’ And the remaining 
varieties lA, }yy, and la have the centre of solid disc. It is 
not unlikely that these varieties may alS) have the other form 
of the central object on the coins in other hoards. 

Thii Sun Symbol 

§9. Mr. Walsh has noticed this symbol in the form of 16 
rays around the circle with a conspicous dot m the centre 
(symbol 2 h, pi VII). This form of the sun is recognised by all 
the scholars and is seen on almost all the coins. But on coins 
689 and 834, the symbol h seen clearly as having slanting rays 
(symbol 2c, p| vil). This latter form has been notices by Allan 
also on five coins in the Biit‘sh Museum (B. M* (7. PI. VIIl, I ; 
IX 5-8). Two coins from Rairh (pi. XXV. 16, 21) have also 
this form of the symbol. But this symbol is not seen on any 
one particular class of coins, and it is not possible to say if it 
* forms a separate variety of the sun symbol or is simply an 
accidental variation due to sheer negligence of the die-cutter. 

There is another form of this symbol, where-in the central 
circle with dot is replaced by the solid disc (symbol 2b pj. vH) 
as is the case with the six-armed symbol, described above. 
This form of the symbol is commonly seen on the coins, but 
so far no notice was taken of it. Among the coins of the 
present hoard, I have noticed this form of the sun clearly on 
the coins 136, 155, 183, 187, 370, 371. 376, 381, 401, 407, 
560, 564, 365, 566, 568, 569,570,571,587,591,611,612, 
626, 631, 646, 650, 658, 659, 825, 836, 837, 868, 886, 909A, 
939, 951, 1031, 1079 and many more. 

The Bull symbol. 

§10. Of the three varieties of the bull symbol, noticed by 
Mr. Walsh, symbol 3a (bull facing to right) and 36 (bull on 
the hill of five arches) are well known. But the symbol 3c 
(PI. VII) is a new one, not noticed earlier. It is seen on two 
coins, 123 of class Qlla and 865A of class Qllb. Originolly 
Mr. Walsh had identified this symbol on coin 123 only 
and had mistaken symbol 31 in its place on coin 865A. 
A coin of the later class is known from Rairh also (PI. XXV. 
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19), in which the symbol is very clear. It undoubtedly occurs 
on some coins of Golakpore^ and Paila hoards*’ and is also 
described by Durga Prasad*; but all these coins are of early 
period and of altogether different fabric. 

A fourth symbol 3d (P|. Vll) is also noticed in this hoard 
on coin 533 as ‘bull facing right over some pedestal* shown by 
a straight line. The line is clear below the bull, but Mr. 
Walsh did not notice it. This symbol is probably not seen 
in any other hoard. 

The hare Symbols. 

§11. Eight varieties of hare-symbol are noticed by Mr. 
Walsh in the present hoard and are desribed as symbol 4, 4a 
to 4i (omitting 4d in table D and 4e on plate I of the 
Memoir, as they subsequently proved parts of variety 4A). Of 
these varieties 4, 4i, 4/, and 4/2 are well known symbols 
from various sources. Varieties and 4i are new symbols 
and were partly identified by Mr. Walsh. Symbol Aa is a 
doubtful symbol. 

The symbol U — hare facing to right within a circular 
enclosure,- (PI Vlll) was originally identified by Mr. Walsh as a 
symbol without the enclosure. But he has mentioned the 
enclosure in the Table B. It is assigned by him to coins 842B, 
898B and 926B. Besides these coins it is also seen on the 
coins of class B (d) 1. 

The symbol 4f (PI. VIII) — hare facing right within a rectan- 
gular enclosure with four taurines, one on each side — is seen 
on the coins 832, 844, 846B, 894 A and 1148B of class B (d) 2. 
But it was identified by Walsh on coin 846B, only and others 
were credited with mark Ag, Parts of the taurines are clear 
on first two coins. 

The symbol 4tt (PI Vll) is described by Mr. Walsh as hare 
facing to right on two arches and in front of it a symbol of 
‘a boss with a crescent trident on it’, and is assigned to coins 
834 and 981. But on coin 981, the symbol is simple symbol 4- 
The symbol on the other undoubtedly tallies with the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Walsh. But it is not unlikely that it too 
may be the same as the symbol 4 and the boss with a crescent 
trident, which is believed to be the part of the symbol, may 
be part of some other symbol. Since the other symbols, that 
are identifiable on the coin, do not belong to the symbol group 
of class A, to which the symbol 4 belongs, it may be assumed 
that the present symbol is other that the symbol 4. There- 
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fore$ the symbol as described by Mr. Walsh may be 
accepted tentatively, till some better specimen is known. 

A new symbol 4^ (pi, VIII.) is seen on coins 911 of class 
D7 and coins 721, 816, 870A of class D8 as ‘a hare having 
a pup in the mouth.* The symbol resembles very much 
with the symbol 4A but the position of the pup, held in the 
mouth is different from what is seen on symbol 4J. The 
symbol on these coins was identified as 46. The symbol 
is not however very clear on any of these coins. On coin 
721 the hare is superimposed by the elephant and the 
surviving portion is meagre, so the pup was taken to be the hare. 
On coin 816 the symbol is punched in fragment. On coin 
870A the pup is superimposed by some other symbols. Only 
on coin 911 the symbol is fully punched, but there too 
Mr. Walsh failed to identify the symbol. A very clear 
example of the coin of class 1)7 is in the collection of Bharat 
Kala Bhawan, Banaras, and there the symbol is quite clear. 
A coin of class D8 is known from Kairh, but there, the 
symbol is not clear. 

Flattened M-symbol. 

§12. The symbol 5 (PL VIII.) — an object resembling a 
flattened capital M over a spear with five taurines around 
it is a well known symbol and is found on the coins of 
class D. On the coins of this class Mr. Allan has identified 
this symbol as ‘a solid rectangle with curved sides with a 
handle and five taurines around it’ (B. M. 0. Intro. § 32*6) 
If the incuse between the flattened M and the spear is not 
clear, the symbol will look undoubtedly like the symbol 
described by Mr. Allan. A number of coins of the present 
hoard viz. 116, 138, 144.161,213,218,227,247.279,286, 
317. 327, 358, 450, 452, 535, 575, 930, 954, 982, 1005, 
have the symbol resembling the later type of the symbol. 
Should this be taken as a different symbol than the symbol 
5 or be taken as the same symbol ? At present I am 
unable to decide this point. 

Caduceus. 

§13. Two varieties of caduceus symbol — 6a and 6J 
(Pi. VIII.) are known from this horad. Of these 66 was not 
known so far. It is seen for the first time on a single coin 553 
of class D6. 

Elephant. 

§14. Elephant facing to right— symbol 7a (P| .V|ll)— is 
the commonest symbol and it appears on the coins of no less 
than 33 varieties of the present hoard (See Appendix A). A 
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different form of this symbol, — symbol 7b (PI. VIII)— , is noticed 
by Mr. Walsh on the coin 869 of class Nl. There is another 
coin of this class, coin 773, with another form of this 
symbol, — symbol 7c (P|. VIIl). But it is very difficult to say 
if it is a symbol different from the common symbol 7a. Most 
likely 7b and 7e are the same symbol punched from different 
dies. 

On coin 216 two elephant symbols are punched, while 
the coins generally have a single elephant symbol 7a, Another 
coin with two elephant sj mbols is illustrated by Durga Prasad 
(Sf. S, XLV. pi. XIII. 51) ; but on it, the second elephant 
is punched as the sixth or extra symbol. The explanation 
of the second elephant on that coin is not very difficult. Only 
tusks of one of the elephant is punched on the coins, so very 
likely the mintman knowingly repeated the symbol. But 
here it is not so. It has only 5 symbols and of them two are 
elephants. There is no space on the coin to assume the 
existence of the sixth symbol. As such it is some thing very 
extra-ordinary. Mr. Walsh has classified this coin to class 
A1 and has taken one of the elephants as bull symbol. But 
both the symbols are fully punched and none of them has 
the hump of the bull ; instead both have the tusks of the 
elephant, So, there could be no mistake of identification, and 
therefore the coin cannot be classified to that class. Another 
noteworthy fact about these symbols is that they are differently 
designed. One of them is the usual elephant symbol 7a and 
the other resembles a wooden toy elephant with a flat back 
(mark 7d) (PI. VIII). As such it may be a different mark. 
The coin and the symbol deserve attention. 

Beetle* SYMBOLS. 

§15. Four beetles in a square (symbol 8a), two beetles in a 
rectangle (symbol 86) and two beetles within two curves opposite 
facing each other (symbol 8d) are the three variations in the 
beetle-symbols known in the present hoard (PI. VIIl). Another 
mark 8(7, — a beetle in a loop — ^,is also illustrated on the plate I 
of the Memoir. Since Mr. Walsh found it to be part of the 
symbol 8d, it is omitted. All the three symbols are well known 
and described by scholars. The obvious mistake that has 
crept in the correct identification of the symbol 8a by Mr. 
Walsh is that he has shown the two rows of the beetles 
(two in each row) facing one and the same direction, while 
actually on the coins the beetles face each other, as is shown 
in the accompanying Plate VIII (see coins 157, 328, 395, 685, 
725, 1035). Mr. Walsh has, on the other hand, properly 
identified the symbol 4(i, which the other scholars have failed 
to identify accurately. 
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The encircled object in all these three symbols were 
identified by the scholars as fish instead of beetle. But, as 
Mr. Walsh has pointed out', the enclosed objects in these 
symbols differ from fish. In these symbols, the head and the 
fork of the animal at the end is found in contrast to the 
pointed head and tails of the fish ; also the two projections 
on the either sides are at right angles to the body and not 
sloping backward as in the case of the fishes. Compare the 
object in symbol 8ii on com 323 to mark 86 on coins 1131 and 
1150 and to mark 8ci on coin 1150 with the fish symbols 38 on 
coin 922 and 36 on coin 235. The object appears to be 
aquatic ; so without its proper identification, Mr. Walsh has 
named it as beetle to distinguish it from fish and I have ac- 
cepted that name for the present. 

A new mark 8^ (PI. VIII) — four beetles, each in a square, 
placed in two rows of two, facing each other — is seen on a 
coin 340 of class 03, which was oiiginaily credited by 
Mr. Walsh with symbol 8a. The symbol is clear enough to 
identify it as the present symbol. The symbol is not known 
as yet any where else. 

The hill-symbols. 

§16. Thirteen varieties of hill-symbols, i.e. symbols having 
hill as component part in combination with other marks, were 
noticed by Mr. Walsh on the coins of the pre-ent hoard. He 
has divided them into four groups of symbols 9 to 12. Seven 
symbols are grouped under symbol 9 (only 6 symbols are 
illustrated on pi. 1 of the Memoir and the seventh symbol 
9(id is described in its Table B) ; one under 10; three under 
11 and two under 12. 

Of the seven symbols grouped in der symbol 9, symbols 
9(i and 9e are in themselves no symbols. 9d is the incom- 
plete form of symbol 9d(l (Pl. VIII). Symbol 9e is the part of 
one or the other hill symbol on the coins which are credited 
with it. On coin 190 the symbol is indistinct, but it looks 
more like 9a; on coin 215, it is nothing but symbol 4 — hare- 
on-the-hill; one arch with the hinder portion of the hare is 
seen on the upper left part of the coin. On coin 1 1 60, it 
forms the part of the symbol 12 a tiee on the hill and the coin 
belongs to class LI. 

The symbol 9h is described by Mr. Walsh as ‘a hill 
enclosed in a semi-circle and an oblong enclosure with two 
beetles under it’. It is assigned to coins 179 and 553 ( 533 is 
wrongly printed in Table B). Though the symbol on the coin 

1. Note on the SilveE Punoh*xnarked ooins in British Museum 
(1997) pp. 620 638 ; A Comparative Study of the Patraha (i urnea) hoard ot 
Silver J^noh-marked Coins {J,N>S.L Vol. IV. pp. 89-90). 
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is not very clear, a part of damaru over it visible; as such the 
symbol on it is the same as 9tf. On coin 553 the symbol is 
clear, but it has no semi-circle enclosure over the hill. There- 
fore the symbol is known from a single coin and its correct 
form is *a hill on an oblong enclosure with two beetles/ (P| VIII) 
This symbol is not known elsewhere. 

The symbol is not illustrated on the plate I of 
the memoir) but it is described in Table B as ‘hill-mark in 
an oblong enclosure with two beetles on either sides of the 
hill’;* and is assigned to coin 816. But the part of this mark 
was described as 9d also ; so the coins 721 and 911, which 
were assigned to that mark, also have the present 
symbol. Another coin 870A also has this symbol. 
Whether the symbol has an oblong enclosure is doubtful. 
On coins 816 and 870A there is nothing like enclosure. On 
coin 911 there appears something other than a line over 
the hill, but there is no line under the hill. A coin of this 
variety is known from Rairh ( pi. XXV. 22 ), but there the 
symbol has nothing over the hill; as such the correct form of 
the symbol appears to me to be ‘hill with two beetles on 
either sides (PI. VIIl)« 

The symbol 9/ — hill of three arches with a damaru within 
each arch (PI VIII) — is a new symbol. A hill of six arches with 
damaru in each arch is known on the Manryan coins, but the 
present symbol is noticed for the first time on a pre-Mauryan 
coin. The remaining symbols 9a ond 9c are well known. 

Symbol 10, hill of six arched, is a well known symbol. 
Here it is assigned to coins of class 11-1; but the coin 1074 
of class 14 has somewhat different symbol than the present 
one. Instead of three arches at the base, it has two and 
has also a vertical line to the right. It looks like symbol lOJ 
(PI. Vlll). The mark on the coin ?eems incomplete. Since 
no other coin with this mark is known, the exact form of the 
symbol cannot be determined. 

Of the three symbols described as 11a, b and a, only 
symbol 11a is a known symbol, but no other scholar, except 
Durga Prasad, had earlier identified it accurately. Mr. Walsh 
has assigned it to the coins of classes JI-5, but the coins of 
classes J3-5 have other symbols described below. The symbol 
lift is assigned to coins 325, 541 and 641 of the classes K1 
and 2. But on coin 641 of class K2, only the upper part of 
the symbol is seen. The other corns have the symbols lid 
and 11/ described below. The exact form of the symbol 
cannot be determined, but it may be like the illustration of 
Mr. Walsh. The symbol 1 1<? is attributed to two coins 850 A 
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and 1148, which I have classified to class K4 along with 
anothei coin 905B, These two symbols are not known 
elsewhere. 

Besides these three, the symbols lid, 11/ (PI. VIII) are 
other three symbols of this group, which were not properly 
noticed by Mr. Walsh. Symbol lid, — hill of five arches with 
a taurine at the top with dumbels on either sides — ,is seen on 
the coins 156, 269, 325 and 965 of clnssess J3 and J4. The 
first two coins were credited by Mr. Walsh with symbol 11 
without any mention of the variety in the appendix XI and 
coin 965 w^as credited with 11a therein. In Table D all the 
three coins were credited with symbol 11a and the coin 325 
with symbol IIJ. But coin 965 clearly shows that the hill 
is five arched and not six-arched and it has taurine in the 
middle and a dumbel on either side. The symbol on 
other coins are not so clear but give a fair idea of their form. 
S,ymbol 11^, — Six-arched hill with a beetle-like object on either 
side of top arch, is seen on coin 261 which was originally 
credited with the symbol 1 la. All the symbols on the coin 
are quite clear and show the beetle-like object within the 
incuse of the die of the hill symbol. The symbol 11/ five- 
arched hill with two arches over the three, and having three 
dumbels on the top— , is seen on the coin 541 of class K3, 
which was originally credited with the symbol lib. The 
symbol on the coin is clear. 

Of the two symbols l2a and 12b, symbol 12a is the 
well known symbol. Symbol \2h (P\- VIII) is an incomplete 
mark seen on coin 613; it may be the part of symbol 12a, 
blit the dots on either side of the tree raise some doubt. So 
it is described separate!} and the coin is classified as L5. 

Tree-symbols. 

§17. Sixteen varieties of tree-symbols i.e. symbols 
having tree as a componant part, were noticed by Mr. Walsh 
on the coins of the present hoard and they are grouped in the 
Memoir under 6 symbols, 13 to 18. Symbols 13 and 14 have 
only one variety of symbols; 16 and 18 have two varieties (one 
variety of symbol 16 is not illustrated on plate I of the 
Memoir but is described in table B); symbol 15 has four and 
symbol 17 has six varieties. Of these symbols, symbols 15d, 
17a, Md, and 17 e do not occur on the coins or could not be 
identified as such on the coins credited with them. 

The symbol 1 5(2 is assigned to coins 931 and 853, but 
both the coins have the clear mark 15a. Symbol 17a is 
assigned to coins 864A, 891A, 1079 and 1104, but none of 
them has this symbol. Coins 864A and 1079 has the symbol 

8 
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17/ (in its corrected form); and coin 891A has the symbol 
14a (in its corrected form) and coin 1104 has the symbol 17 e. 
Symbol 17d was attributed to a single coin 862B, but it 
could not be identified on that coin. Symbol \7e was attribut- 
ed to coins 884B and 905 B ; but coin 905 B has the mark Ibd 
(in its corrected form) and on the other coin the symbol 
could not be located. So these symbols have been excluded 
from the accompanying plate VIII- Of the remaining, symbols, 
the following are inaccurately or partly identified. 

The symbol 13 is described by Mr. Walsh as double 
trident*, but it is a tree symbol with the horizontal branches 
and in its correct form is illustrated in the accompanying 
plate VIII. It is accurately described by Durga Prasad and 
Bhattacharya, 

The symbol 14 was identified by Mr. Walsh as ‘five 
branches around a central disc, one branch longer than the 
other and an oval boss, apparently a fiuit between the 
branches’. But this identification is amazingly wrong. The 
coins of the class, to which this symbol is attributed, arc very 
well known and described by Durga Prasad, Bhattacharya and 
others. They have identified the symbol as the plam tree, as 
illustrated on the accompanying P|. VIII, 14a. The symbol in 
this correct form is clearly visible on a number of coins of the 
present hoard. Some of them are 442, 606, 798, 842A, 856A, 
883A, 919A, 1083, 1094, 1152, 1166A. This palm-tree symbol 
has got no less than 6 varieties, of which symbol i4t< is the 
commonest and is recognised by the scholars. The others 
have come to light from the coins of the present hoard. Of 
these varieties, Mr. Walsh has identified two and has described 
them as separate symbols 54 and 71. The latter one is partly 
identified. These will be discussed later on. The remaining 
three are described here as 14/>, a and d* 

Symbol 144 (PI- VIIi),— a small circle within a circle sur- 
rounded by leaves and placed over the thorny trunk — , is 
seen on a single coin 759 of class B (b) 2 and is clear. Symbol 
I4e — a conical solid circle surrounded by leaves and placed 
over the thorny trunk — (p| VIII), is seen on coins 873 A, 1158A 
and 1165 \ of class B (b) 2. It is clear on coin 873A. Symbol 
\4d leaves around two trapaziums, one over the other placed 
over the thorny trunk (PI VIII) — . is seen on coin 877A of class 
B(b)10, The symbol is incomplete on the coin, but it gives 
perfect idea of its being plam tree different from the varieties 
described above. 

Symbol 15a is identified ns having a plant with straight 
branches over a railing of four squares, but in fact the railing 
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has six squares. It is seen on the coins of classes B(e)2 and 
D2. Coins 133, 149, 180, 191, 343, 412, 495 and 1005 of 
class D2 and coin 959 of of class B(e)2 have clear and 
complete railing portion of the symbol with six squares. 
This symbol is also attributed to coins 838B and 860B 
and has been contended by Mr. Walsh that it had a long conti- 
nuance as they are here seen on the older side of the double- 
obverse coins. But that is not so ; none of these two coins has 
any indication of this symbol. 

The symbol 156 is shown by Mr. Walsh as having some 
part of the railing. It is assigned to the coins 115, 187, 
287, 1042 of class A23 and to coin 668 of class Un 11 
(which is also of the same class A23). The examination of 
the coins shows that it has got no railing (see coin 187). 
This symbol is also seen on the coins of class K4, a new class 
not described by Mr. Walsh. 

The two coins 420 and 695 have got a slightly different 
symbol than the symbol 15<7, as illustrated hy Mr. Walsh 
in plate I of the Memoir ; the symbols on these coins 
are not alike. One of them has the symbol IStfj and the 
other symbol 15<?2 illustrated in the accompanying Plate VIII. 
Both symbols are^ incomplete so the form suggested by me 
should be taken as tentative. 

The symbols 16 and 166 are assigned to coins 853 and 
1164 respectively. The symbols on both the coins are clear, 
but it is doubtful if they are complete, or if they are exactly 
the same as drawn by Mr Walsh. Since there is no other 
coin known having IhCv^e symbols, they may be accepted 
tentatively in the form suggested by Mr. Walsh, 

The symbols 176 and 176’ are the parts of some symbol, 
not known so far. Of the two coins 1093 and 921 B 
credited with symbol 176, only on coin 1093 is the symbol 
clear to some extent. But none of the two coins 850A and 
866B has the symbol I7c‘. Coin 850A has the tree symbol 156, 
though not very clear and coin 866B has no trace of any 
tree mark. Instead, coin 1104, which was originally attribu- 
ted with mark 17a, has some indistinct traces of a symbol 
resembling the symbol lie. 

The symbol 17/ is the only symbol, which is identiBed by 
Mr. Walsh correctly to a great extent in this series. The fish 
in the lower portion is not enclosed in a rectangle but 
is within two parallel lines. Not only the coins 905A, 925A, 
and 1163A, which are credited with this symbol, but all the 
coins, which were assigned with the symbol 17a, also have 
this symbol. The symbol 1 7<» is only a part of the present 
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symbol. This is a known symbol and in its correct form it 
may be noticed on the coins 905 A, 1163A and 925A, which 
have the clear lower portion on them. 

A most interesting feature of this symbol was so far 
missed by the scholars. It is the presence of fish facing to 
right on some coins and facing to left on some others. In 
the present hoard, of the coins which have the lower portion 
punched, the coin 90:? A has the fish facing to right and coin 
1163 facing to left. Of the three coins from Rairh (pi. XXV, 
7, 8 and 27) coin 8 has the fish facing to right and the coin 
27 has incomplete fish facing to left. As such the symbol 
has two varieties, which are illustrated in the accompanying 
plate as 17f and 17g (Pl. Vll|) 

The two symbols 18a and 18ft are inaccurately illustrated 
on plate I of the Memoir, The symbol 18a has conical leaves 
instead of round almonds, as suggested by Walsh. Besides 
the coins of class A9 and 13, to which it is attributed, it is 
also seen on the coins of class B (b), Q4a, Q4(l)b. The 
symbol 18ft has been described by Mr. Walsh as ‘upper part 
of a tree with trifid ends to the branches'. But the examina- 
tion shows that the symbol has no trifid ends, but has three 
roundish leaves in each branch. It is seen on the coins of 
class All. The coin of class J3, which has been credited with 
this mark, has got a different mark ISo (Pl. Vlll) which has got 
three sets of branches instead of two. Another tree symbol 
ISd (PI. VIII) is seen on the coin 1046 of class A35, which was 
not noticed by Mr. Walsh. 

Symbols of taurine-combinations. 

§18. Six symbols, grouped as symbols 19 and 20 have 
four or six taurines in combination with some simple objects. 
Of these symbols 20ft and 20c are new and aie not known 
from any other source. The symbols grouped under symbol 
19 are illustrated on plate I of the Memoir slightly inaccu- 
rately. Symbol 19a is a square made of four circles with 
dots, and four taurines are placed between the t^o circles. 
Symbol 196 is illustrated on plate I of the Memoir as a square 
with four circles, one on each side at its centre and four 
taurines, one on each corner. But the coin 427, to which it 
is attributed, has the symbol with the circles at the corner 
and the taurines in the centre (Pl. VIII, l9ft). It is quite clear 
on the coin. Another coin of this variety with this symbol is in 
my collection in Lalganj hoard. The symbol 19e is composed 
of two circles with eight taurines around them. Mr. Walsh 
has arranged them to make the symbol look like a oval. This 
symbol is also described by Durga Prasad, but he has arranged 
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the taurines to look like a rectangle (symbol 107 pi. XXVII 
of his monograph). But the arrangement made by both 
these scholars is inaccurate. The taurines are in fact placed 
so as to look like an octagon, each taurine forming a side. 
The incuse of the symbol and the taurines at the corners are 
clear on coin 389, one of the two coins attributed with this 
symbol. There is another symbol Eight taurineS) around a 
solid oval, and is seen on coins 541 and 641, but it is not 
noticed by Mr. Walsh. The symbol is partly punched on the 
coins. It is here illustrated as 20d (PI. VIII) 

Other Symbols. 

§19 39 other symbols are noticed by Mr. Walsh and 

illustrated on plate I of his Memoir as symbols 21 to 72. Of 
these he has excluded the symbols 44, 45 and 55. He 
included the first two under symbol 43 and mark 55 appeared 
to him as the part of symbol 46 {Vide table E). Besides 
these following symbols also do not appear on any coin of the 
present hoard. 

Symbol 31 is attributed to a single coin 865B, but no sym- 
bol resembling the symbol drawn on plate I of the Memoir is 
seen on the coin. What looks like the symbol is a reverse mark. 

Symbol 33 is attributed to a single coin 907A. The 
symbol is superimposed by at least three symbols; still it is 
clear enough to show that it is simply a bull symbol, — either 
symbol 3 or 36. A hill like object seems below the animal. 

Symbol 396 is attributed to a single coin 1149A. On 
examination of the coin it appears that it is the part of symbol 
lee. What are identified as two triangles with a dot, are the 
two arms of the symbol lee having dot in mandapa Crescent 
above the fish is the upper part of the arrow and the fis^ is 
misidentified with the lo\Ner portion of the arrow and the 
central disc which is obliterated. 

The symbol 47 is said to be an incomplete form of an- 
other variety of symbol 46 and is attributed to coin 778 ; but 
it is no other symbol than the symbol 46, and is partly 
punched. 

The symbol 56 is ascribed to coin 838A, which was 
originally unclassified ; but I have classified it to class 12 with 
the symbols Ih, 2, 7, 10 and 57. The other misidentified 
mark on this coin was 57. It was identified by Mr. Walsh as 
18a. The symbol 57 is clear on the coin and is the clue for the 
proper identification of the present symbol. It is symbol 10, 
which is blurred and partly punched. 

The symbol 60 is the same as symbol 59 (See § 21). 
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The symbol 62 was attributed to an unclassified coin 
486B. I have classified it to class B(d)2 with the symbols 1, 
2, 4j, 7 and 36. The coin is double-observe and the side on 
which this mark occurs is the older one. The marks on it are 
much worn and cannot be properly identified, but I think the 
present mark is mistaken for the symbol 36. 

The symbol 66 is assigned to coins 869B and 925B, but 
on none of them it is to be seen. 

§20. There are two more symbols of doubtful nature. 
They are the symbols 61 and 67 ( PJ. IX ). The former is 
assigned to coin 1151B, on which Mr. Walsh has tried to 
identify all the five marks. But to me all symbols, except the 
present one, appear to be altogether imaginary. The present 
symbol too is incomplete and nothing definite can be said 
about it. The other symbol 67 is ascribed to coin 833, which 
has its symbols so jumbled together, that it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish any of them properly. Tentatively these symbols 
may be accepted in the present form, but they add nothing to 
our knowledge. 

§21. The following symbols are either partly identified 
or identified inaccurately. 

Symbol 22a was partly identified. Mr. Walsh has missed 
the crooked tail, which is clear on the coin 691. The symbol 
is known from other sources also, but unfortunately no 
scholar had so far identified the complete mark. The tail 
of the symbol is seen on coin 4 of pi. IX of Durga Prasad’s 
Monograph {N, S, XLV) and also on a coin from Rairh 
( pL XXV. 41 ). Symbols 236 and 22e are assigned to coins 
846A and 926A respectively. These coins have all the other 
symbols in common. A minute scrutiny shows that both the 
coins belong to one and the same class, and that these symbols 
are parts of one and the same symbol. While on the coin 
846A the lower portion is punched, on coin 926A, left portion 
has survived. These help us in restoring at least three forth 
of the symbol. A coin of this variety is known from Rairh 
{ pi. XXV, 20 ), and it has got the complete upper part and 
Dr. Puri has correctly identified the symbol ( pi. XXXVI ). 
Therefore the symbol on these coins may be identified with 
the symbol illustrated on the accompanying PI. Vlli as 22a, 

The symbol 23 is assigned to the coins of classes A 15, 
Nl, N2, and N3. and is illustrated on plate 1 of the Memoir 
in one form, and given in Table H ( p. 94 ) in another form 
as a correction to the former. But none of the coins of the 
above classes have either form of the symbol. The central 
circular portion altogether differs on the coins of classes NI-3, 
and the coins of class A 15 have an altogether different 
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symbol. Three different symbols have been confused as a 
single symbol by Mr. Walsh. Coins 773, 795, 869 and 886 of 
class Nl, coins 739 and 1142 of class N2 and the coin 1098 
of class N3 have the symbol 23a (P|. VIII), and the coin 1143 
of N2 the mark 23b (PI VIII). Coins of class A15 have the 
symbol 23c ( P|. ix)- Originally a single coin 1135 was 
assigned to this class with the misidentitied mark, but two 
other coins — 225 and 559 — have this newly discovered mark. 
All the coins have the parts of the symbol clear. This symbol 
has been correctly identified by Allan and Bhattacharya. 

The symbol 24i (PI. IX) was incompletely identified as two 
taurines m an oblong enclosure. The correct symbol is ‘four 
taurines in two rows facing each other enclosed in a square*. 
The symbol in its incomplete form was assigned to coins 599 
and 877B in table E, but in appendix XI the coin 599 is assigned 
to class A17 without the fifth i.e. the present mark. In fact it 
has no mark like the present one. Only on coin 877B the 
symbol is partly punched but gives the clear idea of the 
complete symbol. Coins with this symbol and having the 
same symbol group are illustrated by Cunningham in his Coins 
of Ancient India (PI. I coins 4 and 5.) 

The form of the symbol 25 is ‘four fishes around a circle 
enclosed in a circular enclosure’ (PI IX). It is seen on a single 
coin 865A and is illustrated in its incomplete form on pi. I of 
the Memoir, Another coin with the complete symbol is known 
from Rairh (pi. XXV. 19). 

Mr. Walsh had described the symbol 27 as having foot- 
print with twm beetles on either side, but it appears to me that 
the central object is Sankha and not a foot-print. It is seen 
on a single coin 470, where it is clear. 

Though the symbol 30 is described by Mr. Walsh as an 
animal other than hare, with long ears without tail, facing to 
left, it is undoubtedly hare facing to left (PI. IX). This is 
seen only on coin 765 in this hoard, but it is known from 

two other coins in Patraha hoard (coins 1684 and 1700). On 

the later coin the mark is complete. On coin 1684 it is 

partly punched and Bhattacharya has mistaken it as bull 
facing left, but Mr. Walsh has detected this mistake in his 
paper on that hoards The coin of the present hoard also 
belongs to the class of these two coins and the symbol 
is overpunched at the bottom and the hinder portion 

is out of flan ; but what is on the coin shows that it is hare. 

Symbols 43a and 43A are the two symbols which are 
correctly identified by Mr. Walsh, and they need not be 


L J.iV.iSf. /.V 0 I.IV. p. 91(§9) 
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described here, but he has givien very confusing descripations* 
In table E he has included with these symbols, the symbols, 
which he earlier had identified as 44 and 45. In table D he men- 
tions two other symbols 4 io and but he has neither illustra- 
ted these symbols nor described them anywhere. The symbols 
43a, 6 and e are together assigned to the coins of class A 1 2, 
Al2a, C5, C5a and J2 in the table E without any distinc- 
tion Symbol ^Zd is separately assigned to Class M3. But in 
table D all these varieties are credited with the symbol 43a. 
In fact the coins of these varieties have symbols of no less 
than 6 varieties, of which Mr. Walsh knew atleast four but 
illustrated only two. .Symbol 43a ( P|. IX ) is seen on the 

coins of class A12a, J2 and C5 only. Symbol 436 ( Pi. ix ) 

is found on coins of class B(a)lb. Two other symbols 43^? 
and 43d as illustrated in the accompanying P|. IX, are the 
other varieties of these two symbols respectively, wherein the 
tail is curved on the other side. Symbol 43(? is seen on tlie 
coins of class M5(l)) and Bfa)la. On coins 825, 885, and 
923 the tail is clear. Symbol 43d is seen on coin 818 of class 
C5(b) and coin 1105 of cla^^s C7. The symbol on them is 

quite clear. Symbols 43e and 43/ ( PI. IX ) are two other 

symbols of this class. 43^^ is a curved arrow pointed to right 
and is seen on the coins of class M5a. It is clear on coin 924. 
Its tail is clear on coin 922. This symbol was known to 
Durga Prasad (symbol 62). 41^ is similar to the variety 43rt, 

but is without the top and with the thick centre below the arc 
and tail is deeply curved. It is seen on the corns of class 
C5a and J2. On the coins of present hoard it is partly punch- 
ed but it can be easily distinguidied from the symbol 43a. 
Duiga Prasad has described this symbol also. 

The symbol 46 is described accurately in table B but is 
illustrated wrongly in the plate I of the Memoir. This symbol 
is known to Durga Prasad and Bhattacharya, but both have 
identified it inaccurately. Mr. Walsh has pointed out the 
inaccuracy of Bhattacharya in his comparative study. ^ 

Three coins — 481, 592 and 812 —are credited with the 
symbol 50, which is described as a figure of two squares. 
But it is an incomplete form of the symbol, as far as the latter 
two coins are concerned. They belong to class 13. The 
coins of this class are described by Durga Prasad and Bhatta- 
charya. Coin 1688 of Patraha board has got the complete 
symbol. I have also seen a coin of this class in Bharat Kala 
Bhawan, Banaras, with the complete symbol. It is like the 
symbol 50 illustrated on the accompanying p|. ix. As 
regards the correct identification of the symbols on coin 481 


1. J. N. <Sf. I., Vol. IV. p. 88. 
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nothing can be said with certainty, its symbols are so much 
jumbled together that nothing can be made out of them. 

The symbols 58a and 58b are inaccurately illustrated 
on the plate I of the Memoir, The former is seen on coin 

340, whereon the crescent around the wheel is upside 

down (p|. IX). 586 is illiistated as having rectangular knobs 

around the wheel between the two spokes, while the knobs 
are over the spokes. It is assigned to a single coin 920 B, 
whereon the symbol is not clear ; but the coins of the same 
variety are illustrated by Durga Prasad and Dr. Puri, and 
the symbol is quite clear on them. The correct form of 

the symbols is shown on the accompanying plate IX. 

Inspite of the fact that symbols 59 and 60 are one and 
the same, the actual form of the symbol cannot be deter- 
mined at present. On coin 656, the upper part of the 
symbol is seen. Coin 895 has four hori^rontal lines below the 
vertical line. Coin 896 gives traces of five flowers, instead of 
four, over the vertical line. Coin 1155B gives an idea that 
the horizontal lines below the veitical lines are connected 
with arcs. Coin 890 suggests something below the arcs, 
probably another big arc in the middle. But none of these 
coins is helpful in the restoration of the symbol. Durga 
Prasad has illustrated two coins with this symbol (PI. XXV 
9 & 10)> but they too do not help much. Most likely the 
form of the symbol is the same as illustrated by me in the 
accompanying P|. |X) (sym. 60). Till better specimen are 
known, my restoration may be accepted tentatively. It is 
more near to the symbol, if not the actual symbol. 

The symbol 63, as described and illustrated by Mr. Walsh, 
is inaccurate. The lower portion is encircled in a rectangle. 
It is clear on all the coins credited with this symbol, and 
shows that it has no roundish corners. The upper part is 
another rectangle which is divided into 5 compartments. 
This portion is not very clear on any of the coins of the 
present hoard and does not help in determining the accurate 
form of the symbol ; but a coin from Rairh has this 
symbol with complete and clear upper part (PI. XXV, 10) 
The symbol is as illustrated on our ( p|. ix. ) Symbol 65 is 
known from a single coin 1105 of class C5(a), but it has no 
taurine below the central part of the symbol. To me the symbol 
appears, as I have illustrated in the accompanying plate IX. 

Symbol 68 is partially seen on a single coin 865 and 
accordingly Mr. Walsh has illustrated the part. Since another 
coin of the same vaiiety with the complete symbol is known 
from Rairh (PI. XXV 19), the complete form of the symbol 
can now be restored as given in our p|. ix. 

9 
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The symbol 69 has got two rows of pellets, four in each 
row, encircled in a rectangle with a line between the two 
rows, but Mr. Walsh has identified it on the single coin 920B 
as a single row of pellets stringed together. A row of pellets 
without string encircled in rectangle is clear on the coin. But 
there are traces of another such row . also visible on the coin. 
Three coins with this symbol are known from Rairh and Dr. 
Puri has correctly identified the symbol (PI. XXXV), but has 
given only three pellets in each row. The coins illustrated 
by him (Ph XXV, 5 & 6) clearly show that the symbol has 
got more than three pellets. Durga Prasad has also illustrated 
this symbol with four pellels, but he has not given the 
encircling rectangle and had considered it to be some sort 
of a tree. On his coin the symbol is incomplete. The correct 
form of the symbol is illustrated in our Plate IX. 

The symbol 71 is seen on a single coin 903 of class B(b)9 
and is not clear and complete ; but the variety of the coin 
and the part of the symbol, which is on it, show that the 
symbol is some variety of palm-tree symbol (symbol 14). A 
careful study enabled me to restore the symbol in its complete 
form, as illustrated on P|. IX. 

The identity of symbol 72 (p|. IX) is doubtful and may 
only be accepted as tentative. It was attributed to coins 
838B, 842 B and 856B ; but on 856B I find no trace of the 
symbol ; coin 838B is so worn that it is difficult to find any 
symbol of the nature ilhisirated by Mr. Walsh. Only on 
coin 842B, some symbol, resembling the present symbol, is 
traceable, but I doubt its identification. The central figure is 
there, but the Tight side part is out of the flan and nothing 
could be said about it. Identification of the figure on the left 
is not possible. 

Symbol 73 is not illustrated on the plate I of the Memoir, 
but is described in table B as ‘part of a mark consisting of 
dots and taurines round a central boss*. It is seen on a single 
coin 1132. On the examination of the coin the symbol could 
be restored as illustrated on the accompanying pate VIIL 

§22. The remaining symbols 21, 24a, 26, 28, 29, 32, 34, 
33, 36, 37, 3S, 39a, 40, 41, 42a, 42b, 48, 49, 51a, 51b, 53, 54, 
57, 64 and 70 were correctly identified. Some of these sym- 
bols need some additional remarks, which are being offered here. 

On some of the coins, symbol 24a is seen with a circular 
disc instead of a circle in the centre and it is very clear on 
the coin 111. This variation was noticed by me first, while 
I was examining the Lalganj coins. Whether this peculiarity 
constitutes another variety of the symbol is a question which I 
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am not taking up at present, but I have illustrated the symbol 
in this second form in the accompanying plate IX- 

Symbol 26 was originally attributed to a single coin 148 
of class Q2, but coins 140, 235 and 329 also have this symbol 
and belong to the same class. 

Symbol 28 is seen on eight coins— 550, 722, 1079, 1163A, 
552A, 864A, 905A and 935A; but Mr, Walsh identihed it on 
only three coins. 

Symbol 29 (PI. IX) is seen on a single coin 689 and is 
altogether new. This is some unknown animal facing to 
right, which accoiding to Mr. Walsh resembles to the civet 
cat {viverra ceveUa). ITie a limal is different from the familiar 
symbol of hare ; its tail comes down vertically behind the body. 

Symbol 32 is another animal symbol not known earlier. 
Mr. Walsh’s identilication is almost correct but the figure is 
slightly different than what is illustrated by him. It was 
originally assigned to a single coin 846A, but it is seen on 
another coin 926A (partly punched). A coin with this symbol 
is also known from Rairh (PI. XXV, 20) where the symbol is 
more clear. 

wSyrnbol 39a (PI. IX) was originally assigned to 4 coins in 
table B, but in table E only 3 coins — 861B, 897B and 1097 — 
are credited with this symbol. But coin 861B has a new 
symbol 74 (PI, IX). Thus only 2 coins have this symbol. 

Symbol 41 is a very common symbol and is seen on 
the coins of classes A6 and C4 in every hoard, but it is 
unfortunate that no scholar was able to identify it accurately. 
Durga Prasad had identified it as the flower carrier (symbol 
122; iV. S. XLV); Allan missed the knob at the top. Bhatta- 
charya added two taurines at the top. 

Symbol A2b is a diffeient symbol than 42a, but scholars 
often confuse the two symbols. 

Symbol 48 has three beetles around a circle, but they have 
often been mistaken by scholars for fish. Mr. Walsh has 
pointed to this mistake in detail in two of his papers E 

Symbol 49 was noticed for the first time in the present 
hoard; it was subsequently found on a coin from Rairh 
but Dr. Puri was unable to identify the symbol correctly. 

Symbols 51tf and 5lb are two other new symbols known 
from this hoard, and both of them are found on a single coin. 
The former is known from coin 850B of class P2 and the 
latter from coin 689 of an unclassified variety. 

’ Z J. U. A. S, 1937, pp 620^3; J. N. S .1. IV, pp 89-90 
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Symbol 52 is a well-known mark and is seen on some of 
the coins as an extra mark in addition to the fixed group of 
five symbols. It is known from various hoards, but in all 
cAses it has been found punched near the edges of the coins, 
and in consequence, generally only a part of it appears on 
the fians. This shows that care was taken to avoid the over- 
punching over other symbols. The coins, on which it appears, 
do not belong to a single class. It is also clear that it is not 
a reverse mark, punched on the obverse, as it has never been 
found on the reverse. It seems that this symbol has got some 
particular object of its own and it requires a careful study. 
In the present hoard it is seen on 19 coins. 

Symbol 53 is some peculiar object and is seen for the 
first time in tbe present hoard on a single coin 837 on which 
other marks “r® decipherable. 

Symbol 54 is a variety of the symbol 14, and its proper 
place would have been there. It is seen on coin 848 only 
of class B(b)8 and is not known elsewhere. 

Symbol 57 was originally assigned to coins 892A and 
1104 A but another coin 838A also has this symbol, It is also 
known from the coins of Rairh. 

Symbol 70 is known for the first time from four coins 
-847B, 908B, 913 and 1155A, but subsequently a coin with 
this mark was noticed in the Rairh hoard (PI. XXIV. 21). 

Some New symbols 

§23. Following are some other symbols that are found 
on the coins of the present hoard, but were not noticed bv 
Mr. Walsh. 

Symbol 74 ( PI. IX ), two fishes with a fiat taurine over 
their head encircled in a square, is noticed on a single coin 
861 B, which was originally credited with the symbol 39a. 
The present symbol is cleat on the coin. 

Symbol 75 ( P|. IX ), eight spokes around a small circle, is 
seen on coin 911 in the lower left corner; but it could not 
be properly identified till I came across another coin of the 
same class in the collection of Bharat Kala Bhawan, on which 
the symbol is well preserved. 

Symbols 76 and 77 (PI. IX) are seen on coin 767A. They 
are not complete, but show that they constitute a new variety 
of coin, not known elsewhere. 

• another incomplete symbol seen on 

com 470, which belongs to a new variety. The symbol was 
identified by Mr. Walsh on this coin as part of symbol 
21 , considering the central part of the symbol as the lower 
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portion of the staff, but in that case the taurines would have 
been punched on the coins upside down. It is clearly a part 
of some new symbol. 

Symbol 79 (PI. IX) is a new symbol having four fishes 
in a tank and is seen on a single coin 261. This was 
originally identified as symbol Siu But the animals have 
the pointed head and tail and the two projections on 
either side are sloping backward in contrast to the round 
head and fork and the light angled projections of symbol 6a* 

II 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE COINS 

§24. The classification of the coins, according to the 
symbols grouped on them, is the next important factor in the 
study of the punch-marked coins. The present hoard in- 
cluded 1167 coins. Of them 33 were long-bar coins and 79 
were minute coins. Remaining 1059 (wrongly described by 
Mr. Walsh as 1155) are the subject of the present paper. 

Of these 1059 coins, 64 have double obverse symbols i.e., they 
bear a group of obverse marks on both sides. These coins are 
classified in table A of the Memoir. For the purpose of the 
classification, these double-obverse coins should be treated as 
two. As such 1123 (1059 -f 64) are to be classified. But we 
find that in Table A of the Memoir^ A side of 33 coins and B 
side of only 2 coins are described with their groups of symbols. 
So it appears that Mr. Walsh has classified only 1026 coins 
(1059 — 64-1-33 -f 2) to classes A to Q including the unclassifi- 
able coins. Of the remaining coins he took no notice in his clas- 
sification. But in Table C, where the classes of the coins are 
described, he has listed 103S coins and in Table D, where the 
coins are classified, he has listed 1041 coins. ^ But both the 



No, of corns 

No. of ooina 

Oiafia. 

Table C 

Table D 

A 

485 

482 

B 

90 

97 

C 

102 

102 

D 

151 

162 

G 

2 

2 

H 

1 

0 

I 

1> 

12 

J 

17 

16 

K 

3 

3 

L 

28 

28 

M 

63 

64 

N 

8 

6 

0 

4 

4 

P 

2 

2 

Q 

25 

25 

Unolassifiable 

66 

65 


TUSff 

TSiT 
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figures are inaccurate. Scrutiny shows that he has classified 
only 981 coins and of the remaining 142» he has listed 55 
coins as unclassifiable. But the classification of even these 
coins is partly erroneous. 

Five coins are classified in entirely two different classes. 
Coin 243 in A1 and A5 ; 245 in A4 and D2 ; 481 in Q14 and 
Unl6; 721 in Bva;3 and D7 ; and 781 in A16 and B(a)l. 
Eleven coins 141, 244, 247, 347, 702, 771, 808A, 868B, 870A 
875 A and 882 are assigned to their classes in Appendix XI 
but are not classified in Table D. Similarly coins 924 
and 1105 are classified in Table D, but they are not assigned 
to any class in Appendix XL Following coins are assigned 
to two different classes in Table D and Appendix XI. 


Coins 

Table D 

Appendix XI 

of class Bib)l 

B(b)l 

B(a)2 

120 

Un 15 

Unl4 

237 

Cl 

C2 

243 

A1 

A5 

245 

A4 

D2 

603 

A28 

A 27 

803 

Un 3 

Un 5 

890 

QIO (c) 

QIO (b) 

1096 

LI 

L2 


All the five marks were identified by Mr. Walsh on coins 
838A, 83813, 842B, 846A, 846B, 847A, 850A, 865A, 865A, 
877B, a97A, 898A, 905A, 906A, 920B, 924, 1105, 1148A, 
1148B, and 1151B, but he did not classify them either in 
Table D or Appendix XL 

Apart from all these errors and ommissions, a number of 
coins, were wrongly assigned to such classes, to which they do 
not belong. On many coins the symbols are not properly 
identified. Many other inconsistancies and inaccuracies 
occur in the classification. A minute scrutiny is necessary 
for proper classification and identification. 

§ 25. Owing to want of space, I cannot present a fresh 
and correct tabulation of the coins of this hoard, based upon 
the identification of symbols as made above in this paper. 
The inaccuracies in the classification proposed by Mr. Walsh 
will however have become clear already. It may be pointed 
out that classes A5a, A16, A18, A20, A22, A32, A34, B(a)3, 
B(e)l-3, D2a, Gl-2, H, Kl, L3, M3, 02, Q2b, Q6c, Q7, Q8, 
Q9, Q12, Ql3, and Q14, have no existence of their own. In 
case of some of these, the third or the class mark is missing 
and they cannot therefore be assigned to any class. On the 
other hand there are coins which constitute new varieties, not 
recognised by Mr. Walsh. He has either not classified them 
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or put them into such classes, to which they do not belong. 
I have tabulated these coins in Appendix B, with their symbol 
groups and the classes to which they belong. 

I hope that this critical study would help in furtherance 
of the proper studies of the punch-marked coins, which is 
a complicated and still practically an unattended branch of 
the Indian numismatics. Later on an approach would 
be made towards the interpretation of the symbols and 
symbol-groups on the coins. 



APPENDIX A 
The Obverse Symbols, 

In this table is given the symbols and the classes of the 
coins on which they appear in the preser^t hoard. The 
symbols that were inaccurately or partly identified by Mr. 
Walsh are printed in Italics and the symbols that were 
not identified by him and are added by me are printed in 
bold letters. 


Symbols 

Classes 

Symbols 

Classes 

la 

Al-19, 21, 23, 24 ; 
B(b)l, 9; Cl-6; 

■ji 

B(d)l 


• I4J15;Ol,3. 

Ik 

B(b)7; Q16 

laa 

Ml, 6, 

Ikk 

Omitted 

laaa 

Mlb. 

ikkk 

B(b)5, 6 

lb 

Omited 

ikkkk 

M5 

ibb 

Q19 

ikkkkk 

Q4 (b) 1 

Ic 

A19a, 26, 27, 30. 

11 

B (b) 2, 3 

ICC 

Q2 

Im 

B (a) 2 

ICCC 

Q (4) bl 

In 

Omited 

ICCCC 

C7 

lo 

Dl-5 

Id 

J3, 4 ; K2. 

ip 

D7 

le 

Omited 


N3 

lee 

Mia, 2 

Iqq 

D8 

If 

A31, B(a)l, 
B(b)4,8; 11, 

Ir 

015 


Jl-2; K4 

Is 

Omited 

Iff 

M4 

It 

Omited 

ig 

N2 

lu 

B(e)l-3 

igg 

13 

\v 

A25 ; Q4a, 

Ih 

12 

Iw 

Qlla 

05 

Ihh 

Omited 

lx 

Ll,2, 4-6 

ihhh 

N1 

ly 

PI 

Ihhhh 

Q(6)al 

lyy 

017 

li 

B(d)2 

Iz 

K3 

lit 

QiOa 

2a 

Coins of all 

liii 

QlOe 

th 

classes 
do do 

Ij 

Coin 914B 
(unclassified) 

2C 

Coin 689 of 


3a 

class PI 
A1.7 ; B (a) : 
J5;Ll-4; 
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Symbols Classes Symbols Classes 



01:Q4a 

9e 


Omitted 

3b 

Cl-7 

9f 


A14 

3c 

Qlla.b 

10 


11-3; 

3d 

Q5 

lOb 


14 

4 

Al-37 

7Za 


Jl-2 

4a 

Coin 834 

11b 


K2 

4b 

B (a) 1-4 

He 


K4 

¥ 

B(d)l 

iid 


J3-4 

4d 

Omited 

lie 


J5 

4e 

Omited 

ill 


K3 

4f 

B(b)l 

12a 


Ll.4,6 

4g 

A26-29 

12b 


L5 

4h 

B(e)1.3 

13 


A3; A29: D3; 

It% 

B(d)2 



Q2a: Qll 

4J 

D7-8 

14a 


B(b)l, 4,7, 

5 

Dl-S 



10, 11 

6a 

A2, 19, i9a, 

l4b 


B(b)2 


2h;l4 

l4c 


B(b)3 

6b 

D6 




7 

Al,23, 26,31,35; 

14d 


B(b)10 


B(a)2; B(b)l, 





9, 10; B(d)l,2; 

75a 


B(e)2; D2 


B(b)l; Cl; Dl, 6, 

75ft 


A23; K4 


8; 12; Jl; K3; LI; 

15c 


All 


Ml, 6 ; N1 ; 03; 





Q4(b;2, 5, 6(a)2-3, 

15d 


Omitted 


10a, 15, 16. 18, 19. 

16 


Coin 853 

7b 

Coin 869 of 

16b 


B(b)6 


class N 1 

17a 


Omitted 

7c 

Coin 773 of 

17b 


Coin 1093 


class N1 

17c 


Coin 1104B 

7d 

A35 

17d 


Omitted 

8(t 

A4, 24, 25 ; 

17e 


Omited 


J5,01 

77/ 


Q6(a)l-2 

8b 

11 

17g 


Q6(a)3 

8c 

Omitted by 


A9, 29 

' ; B(b)7 ; 13 : 


Walsh 


Q4a-b 

8d 

12 

18b 

AlO; 


8e 

03 

18c 

J2 


9a 

B(e)1.3 

i8d 

A17a 


9h 

D6 

19a 

01 


9c 

D1.5 




9d 

Omitted 

19b 

A25 


Odd 

D7.8 

19e 

A13 



10 
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Symbols Classes 


20a A8, 21, 27;D5 
20b J3, 4 
20c Q5 
aod K2-3 
21 C1.5; Jl-2 

22a A31 
22 b Q15 
22c Omitted 
23a Nl-3 

23b Coin 1143 of N2 

a3c A 15 

24a A7 ; B(b)4, 8 ; 03 ; L2, 5 
M2; N2 ; Q6(a)l, 10c, 17 
24 b Q16 

25 Qlla 

26 g2a 

27 Q19 

28 Q6a 

29 PI 

30 Q4a 

31 Omitted 

32 Q15 

33 Omitted 

34 Ml-7 

35 A19, 21, 21a, 24; Qll 

36 B(d)2 ; Q2a 

37 Nl-3 

38 Ml 6 
39a B(d)la 
30b Omitted 

40 B(b)2-3; K4;L4;M4;N3, 

41 A6; C4 
42a A5;J4 
42b C2 

43a A12a;C5;J2 
43b B(a)la 
43c B(a)l 
43d C5b 
436 M5 
431 C5a 

44 Omitted by Mr. Walsh 

45 Omitted by Mr. Walsh 
Q(4'b 

47 Omitted 


Symbols Classes 


48 Q(4)b 

49 B(b)5 

50 13 

52a Coin 850B 
52b PI 

52 Coins 302(J2) ; 540(11) ; 
548(11); 691(A31); 739 
(N2); 747(B(a)l); 836 
(Ml) ;843(M1); 853 un- 
classified) ; 862A(B(B) 
888(11); 918(L2); 923 
(M5); 1132 (M6); 1090 
II; 1142(N2); 1146(L2); 
1149(M1); 1160(L1); 
ll64(B(b)6; 1171(B(b)7 

53 Coin 837 

54 B(b)8 

55 Omitted by Mr. Walsh 

56 Omitted 

57 12 
58a 03 
58b Q17 

59 Omitted 

60 QlOa-c 

61 Com 1152B 

62 Omitted 
03 QlOa-c 

64 Q16 

65 C7 

66 Omitted 

67 Com 853 (doubtful) 

68 Qlla 

69 Q17 

70 B(a)2 . 

71 B(b)2 

72 B(d)lc 

73 M6 

74 B(d)lb 

75 D7 

76 Q18 

77 Q18 

78 Q19. 

79 J 3 
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The new varieties of coins not identified by 
Mr. Walsh. 


Class 

Symbols on the coins Coins 

Remarks. 

A17a 

la, 2, 4, 3, 18c 

1016 


Al9a 

Ic, 2, 4, 35, 6 

927 


A21a 

Ic, 2, 4, 35, 20a 

205 


A35 

1, 2, 4, 7d, 7 

216 


B^)la 

1/, 2, 46, 3. 436 

747, 882, 980 

U.Pd. 5Ai 

B(bi i 0 

la, 2. 4/, I4d, 1 

877A 


B(b)ll 

1, 2, 4/, 14, X 

458. 584, 1171 


B(d)la 

Ijj, 2, 4e, 37, 7 

987B 


B(dilb 

!;>■, 2, 4c, 74, 7 

86 IB 


Bol)lc 

Ijj, 2 4c, 72, 7 

842B 


B<d)td 

2, 4c, X, X, 

912B, 926B 


B(b)3 

1«, 2, 4/i, 9a, X 

151 


C5b 

la, 2, 36, 21, 43d 

818 


C7 

Icccc, 2, 36, 75, 43a 

1105 


K3 

l3, 2, 11/, 20d, 7 

541 


K4 

1/, 2, 11c, 15b, 40 

850A, 905B, 1148A 

L6 

1®, 2, 12a, 3, X 

438 


Mia 

lee, 2, 34, 38, 7 

1149 


Mlb 

laaa, 2, 34, 38, 7 

1124 

Allan 5. I.c 

M5a 

DfclfcM, 2, 34. 38, 43/ 885, 841, 923, 825 

M7 

1, 2, 34, 38, X 

836 

Patraha 1703 
Rairh, 

g4b(2) 

Icec, 2, 48, 46, 7 

778, 906A 

Q6(a)2 

16666, 2, 17/ 28, 7 

852A, 864a, 924 A, 
1163A 

Rairh. 

Q6(a)3 

16666, 2, 17y, 28. 7 

905 A 

O A 

Rairb. 


Qlla 

Q15 

Q16 

Q17 

Q18 

Q19 


846A. 926A 

852B, 877B, 892B D. Pd. 8Ai 
920B D. Pd. 23Ai 

867A Tentative 

470 Tentative. 


If, 2, 32. 226, 7 
1*, 2, 64, 246, 7 
ly, 2, 586, 69, 24rt 
!(?), 2, 76, 77,7 
166, 2, 27, 78, 7 

Note I. The references of the hoard or the publications 
in the remarks column, shows that the varieties are known 
from that sources. Other varieties are new to our knowledge. 

Note 2, Varieties A19u, A21«, Mia and M16 deserve our 
particular attention. These have different six-armed symbols 
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from those of class A 19, A21 and Ml respectively. On the 
coins of class A19 and A2l the six-armed symbol is seen 
as symbol la (PI. VII), but on A19a and A 195 it is noticed 
as lo. Scholars have noticed coins of these classes having 
these two different type of six-armed symbols ; it is also 
said to occur on class A24, of which the second variety 
with symbol Ic is not present in this board and which also 
belongs to the same sub-class. That the coins of the same 
variety, i.e. having group of same five symbols, could have » 
two types of six-armed symbol appears very doubtful to 
me. It would not be unlikely that none of these two 
varieties have the symbol la and le but they may have a third 
symbol, which may be the combination of la and \e. All the 
coins of these classes in the present hoard, which have been 
assigned with symbol la, have one or two arms with taurine in 
oval visible on them, so it cannot be said as to what was the 
third arm, — taurnine or dumb-bell. On the other hand coins 
assigned with le have only one arm visible with dumb-bell in 
oval. The coins of these verities, published by other scholars, 
too are of no help in this matter. Unless some coin with 
complete symbol is noticed, nothing could be said with 
certitude. For the present I have classified them separately 
following the scholars preceding me. Same is the case with 
the coins of class Ml. 



SOME INTERESTING PAPERS ON NUMISMATICS. 

Since the publication of this Journal, the papers of Indian 
numismatic interest are generally published in it ; it is rarely 
that we see any paper on the subject in any other journal of 
the-country. But now and then some papers of Indian numis- 
matic interest are published in foreign journals. To keep our 
readers informed about their contents we propose to publish 
their brief summaries. 

These papers were published in foreign journals during last 
two or three years and were listed in the Numumatic Literature, 
a quarterly publication of the American Numismatic Society, 
meant for listing current numismatic publications with abs- 
tracts of their contents. We are indebted to the publishers of 
the above Journal for permission to reproduce these notices. 

Bartlett, R. G. Some notes on the History and 
Coinage of Northwestern India. The earliest period. 
In Scahy's Coin and Medal Bulletin, No. 365 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 453-45^ ; No. 366 (Nov. 1948) pp. 491-494. 

A general, non-technical but well informed introduction 
to the coinage of ancient North-West India with some 
reference to the associated coinages of the whole sub-conti- 
nent. The body of the first article is devoted to the punch- 
marked coins. The second instalment contains brief but 
good summaries of the coinage of Taxila, the Audumbaras, the 
Kunindas and the Yaudheyas. The article concludes with 
a sketch of Alexander’s compaign in India. 

Ghirshman, K. Begram. Researches archeologiques et 
historiques sur les Kouclians, Cairo, Imprimerie de ITnstitut 
Francais, 1946. 232 pp., 54 pis., maps, charts. (Ministere de 
I’Education Nationale Memoirs de ITnstitut Francaise 
d’Archeologie du Caire, Tome LXXIX, Memoires de la Dele- 
gation Archeologique Francaise en Afghanistan, Tome XII). 

This large and important work contains a brief chapter 
(pp. 85-97) on the numismatic finds at Begram (Afghanistan), 
together with a summary of the coins found by Hackin in 
1937-39 at the same site. The period ranges from Eucra- 
tides down through the Tourth’ Kushan dynasty. Special 
attention is devoted to a drachm of Spalirises, a bronze piece 
of Guda (?) and five drachms of Kujula Kadphises. Of 
greater interest than the purely numismatic section is the 
discussion of eras and dates (pp. 99-lOS) and Kush.xn history 
(pp. 109-184), in both of which numismatic evidence is 
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naturally brought under heavy contribution. The accession 
of Kanishka is dated 144 A.D. 

HaughTon, H. L. The Bajaur hoard of 1942. In 
Numwmtic Chronielet 6th Ser., Vol. V[ (1916) pp. 141-144, 
illus. 

Two deposits, separate but found in close proximity to 
each other, were brought to light in Bajaur in 1942. The 
second deposit was composed of entirely of Indo-Greek coins, 
about eight hundred to one thousand in number. This hoard 
forms an almost exact parallel to that found in Bajaur in 
1926. The coins of both hoards are all hemidrachms and 
the same rulers are represented. The rulars in question are 
Menander, Antiniachos, Appolodotns and Zoilos. The author 
has examined 120 of these coins carefully. The results are 
contained in tables showing the distribution among rulars 
and the monograms found on the coins of each rular. 
References are given to the Piinjub Museum Catalogue. A 
few coins of Menander and Zoilos with uncommon types 
which have come to the author’s notice are also described. 

Marshal, John. Greeks and Sakas in India, In 
Journal of the lioyal ABiatio Society, April 1947, 
pp. 3-32, 8 pis. 

In the first half of this article, Sir John takes issue 
with the views on Hellenistic, Parthian and Gandharan art 
in North-west India expressed by Dr Ludwig Bachhofer in 
the Jour, Am. Or, Soc,, 61, Dec. 19^11, ‘On Greeks and 
Sakas in India’, pp. 223 ff. The second part contains 
comments for the numismatist on the history and chronology 
of the t^aka or Parthian kings, who ruled Arachosia, 
comments on some coins connected with Hermaios, last of 
the Greek kings of India, and the dates of the first three 
Kiishan kings. 

The author rejects Bachhofer’s theory that Vouoncs, 
‘Great King of Kings’, who struck coins in conjunction with 
his viceroys Spalahores and Spalagadames, was identical with 
Vonones I of Parthia, 8/9 to 11/10 A. I), (as also advocated 
by Herzfeld, SaJeaUan p. 96). He casts doubt on Bachhofer's 
argument that the square form of letters on the coins of 
Vonones* brothers, Spalahores and Spalirises, calls for a date 
after Oa 10 A. D. According to Marshall (and others), 
the Vonones who struck the joint issues, doubtless a. Parthian 
to judge from his name, was perhaps a Suren, who 
established himself as suzerain in eastern Iran before the 
middle of first century B. C. Vonones I, king of Parthia, 
he regards as far two insignificant to have become indepen- 
dent ruler in Arachosia, The king Axes, with whom Spilirises 
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issued a joint coin, cannot therefore be A/es II, who preceded 
Gondophares (19-45 A» D.) but may be A-zc? I whom the 
excavations of Sirkap (Taxila) prove to have been the 
successor of Maues, ruler of the kingdom of Taxila. 

However, Whitehead (P. il/. C\ p. 93) thought that the 
earlier style and better execution of the silver coins of 
Axilises, another ruler in the kingdom of taxila after Maues, 
justified placing him before Axes I, a theory not mentioned 
by Marshall. On p. 26 of his article ( reprint ), Marshal 
• mentions a coin type of A/ilises, Zeus Nikephoros enthroned, 
as evidence that Azilises was ruling in Kap'si, and was 
hence later than Hermaios. If the type meant is the one 
figured in P. 3/. (7. pi. XIII, 325, with the Dioskouroi 
mounted on reverse, the reviewer sees no connection with Kapisi. 

Rapsoii had a theory that tlie Indo Bactrian coin type 
originating at Kapisi, the enthroned Zeus Nikephoros 
accompanied by an elephant symbol, appeared on later 
IndO'Bactrian issued depri\ed of the special emblems, Nike 
and elephant, and became the characteristic t>pe of coinages 
of the upper Kabul valley until the end of the Greek rule 
India (OIIL p. 556). Tam used this theory when he 
explained the seated Zeus reverse on a bronze coin of 
Spalirises, as ‘Great King of Kings* as proof of this King’s 
victory over Hermaois m {Greeks in Bactria and TnAia 

p. 350) ; but as Marshall rightly objects, this coin was 
struck in Aiachosia. Hero however, Zeus is not Nikephoros, 
as Marshall wrote. The type is indeed that of Hermaios, 
but did it in his case originate at Kapisi ? Kapson’s idea 
has greatly affected the views of Tam and others as to the 
connection of coin type with locality and the association of 
Hermaios with Kabul or the upper Kabul valley. 

But now that we know that Whitehead’s 1917 hoard of 
Indo-Bactrian tetradrachms containing 12 letradracbms of 
Hermaios (Num. Ohron., 1923) was found at Shaikhano Dehri, 
Near Chaisadda (Pushkalavatl) {Num. Chon., 1940, p. 108 
and ihid p. 123), not in the Kabul region, as he was first 
informed, the whole picture of the mints of the i-sues in the 
find is changed. 

As to Marshall’s statement that Azilises was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Azes II — in other word^, that the order 
of succession after Maues was Azes I, A/dises, Azes II — the 
type Zeus standing to left rev. Nike, of .Azes I {Num, Ohron., 
1923 PI. XVII, 12) is an exact cop> of that of Maues {BMC. 
pi. XVI, 2) and Azes later isbiied another tctradiachm with 
reverse, Zeus standing to 1., of line style {BMC , PI. XVII, 8). 
On the other hand, the silver issues of Azilises illustrated 
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in PMQ. pi. XIII, are superior io style and excution to the 
majority of those struck by Azes I. These unworn coins 
were found with tetradchms of Hippostratos in Kashmir, 
probably in Punch, east of Taxila {Num, Chron, 1940, p. 358), 
and Azes and Azilisis each used monogrames of Hippostratos 
{PMC. Indo-greek monograms, 78, 79, and Indo-Sythian, 
7, 9). Again Azilises used a type of Zeus standing similar 
to those of Maues and Azes I, but standing to right. (PMO,^ 
PI. XIII, 320). 

These facts indicate that Azes I and Azilises were closely 
associated with each other and with Maues in the Indo- 
Parthian kingdom of Taxila, as Newell named it in his 
arrangement of these issues in his trays He gives preced- 
ence to Azilises but calls Azes I also a successor of Maues. 
The kingdom of Taxila doubtless included the other im- 
portant mint of Pushkalavati as far as this reviewer is able 
to judge from the comments of Rapson and Whitehead on 
mints and a brief study of coins. 

It is doubtless erroneous to speak of the monograms on 
Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Parthian aod Indo-Sythian (Saka) coinage 
as the signatures of mint officials or moneyers. They seem 
rather to be the marks used by individual mints over and 
over again, and at a given mint several different marks were 
in use at the same time. Occasionally, as Whiteheaj^ 
surmised and others have probably thought, they represent 
true mint names. Marshall does not mention this intricate 
problem, but when the three volumes on his excavations at 
Taxila, now in press are published, we shall learn his views 
cn the evidence from finds made at site. 

Marshall makes sound objections to Bachhoofer’s opinion 
that Hermaios was still ruling in the second decade of the 
first century A.D., as against the usually asumed date ca 
30 B. C. for the end of his reign. He discusses briefly the 
perplexing problem of certain of the bronze ‘imitations’ issues 
bearing Hermaios name. 

The date of the Kushan King, Kanishka is analyzed 
from the monuments and other sources and the conclusion 
reached that his rule began in 128 rather than 78 A, D. 
(as accepted by I’acbhofer, Tarn, Rapson, etc.), He 
succeeded Wima Kadphises II, but only after an interval of 
about two decades, during which Soter Megas coinage was 
issued. Wima reigned from 78 to ca. 100 A. D; Kuzula 
Kadphises I, founder of the Kushan kingdom, conquered the 
Indo-Parthians in Kabul about 50 A. D., and during the 
later years of his life Wima subjugated the Parthians in 
Taxila, in e. 60 A. D. 

(Reviewed by Agne 5 Baldwin Brett) 
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Olybrius (Mabbott Thomas Ollive). An unusual 
mint technique at Kandahar. In Numwmtic Review, 
Vol IV, No. 2-4 (April-Oct. 1947), p. 98. 

A brief note on copper coins of Kandahar of the late 
seventeenth to early eighteenth centuries, with flans consisting 
of layers of copper bent together lengthwise. 

Thorburn, P. Coinage of Muhammedan Queens. In 
Scaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin, No. 367 (Dec. 1948) 
pp. 547-49. 

The author briefly describes the coinage of fifteen women 
who ruled in Muslim lands, ranging from Sayyida of Aden 
(died c, 1137) to the late nineteenth century Begams of 
Bhopal, and including the famous Shajr al-Durr of Egypt, 
several Mongol queens and Niirjahan, the wife of Jahangir. 
Short biographical sketches are included. 

Walker, John. Islamic coins with Hindu Types In 
Numismatic Chronicle, 6th Ser. Vol VI (19*19) pp. 121-28, illiis. 

The recent publication in the Arabic Journal Sumer of a 
supposedly unique M^ull and Horseman’ dirham of the 
Abbasid Caliph al-Mustadir prompted the present article in 
which Mr. Walker points out that this type of coin has 
frequently been described in Western Numismatic literature. 
A coin of similar t\ pe struck by al-Muti is unique. After 
summarizing the earlier bibliography on the subject the 
author speculates on the circumstances and significance of 
the striking of these unusual coins. ‘It is not impossible that 

the coins were propaganda pieces purposely struck by the 

Caliph’s Moneyers in Iraq, in order to win the approval of 
the Hindu tribes of the Kabul Valley.’ The prototypes are 
the coins issued by the Hindu rulars in Afghanistan and the 
Punjab in the latter half of the ninth century’, ‘Bull and 
Horseman’ coins were also imitated later by Ghaznavids, the 
Ghorids and the Sultans of Delhi. 

It is of interest to note that there is an unpublished gold 
‘Bull and Horseman’ coin of al-Muqtadir in the Museum of 
the American Numismatic Society. 

Walker, John. The largest gold coin of Shah Jahan. In 
NumUmatio Review Vol. IV Nos 2-4 (Apr. Oct) p. 31-332 pis. 

A two-hundred Mohur piece, 142mm. in diameter, is 
described and illustrated from a cast in the British Museum. 
The original is lost. The ‘gignatic coin’ is dated Shahjahana- 
bad in 1064 A. H. 

Wheeler, R. E. M. Roman coins, first century B. C. 
to fourth century A. D., found in India and Ceylon. In 
Ancient India No, 2 (July 1946) p. 116-121. 

A list of Roman coins found in Ceylon and India which 

11 
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includes finds of single specimens as well as hoards. The 
eighty finds listed are arranged geographically by find spot. 
An acompanying map shows the distribution of the coins 
found. The list constitutes appendix I of the authors article 
‘Arikamedu: an Indo-Roman trading station on the east 
coast of India.' 

Whitehead, R. B. Notes on the Indo-Greeks. In Numis- 
matio Chronicle^ 6th Ser. Vol. VII (1947) pp. 28-51, pis. 

Mr. Whitehead maintains his judicious method of approch 
to the difficult problems of Indo-Greek numismatics, namely 
re-examination of the coins and reconsideration of theories 
accepted in the past. He still keeps us posted on new finds 
and current comment. Most iioteworthy is his interpretation 
of the seated deity formerly calle<l Zeus, on Eucratides* bron;je 
issue at Kapisi, as the tutelary goddess of the city with mural 
crown, holding a palm branch. He makes apt comparision with 
late-city-goddess types, noting that Masson, who got the first 
example at Kapisi described the deity as female and turreted. 
Consequently ‘Rapsons* enthroned zeus type’ on the coinages 
of various kings can no longer be related to Eucratides* coin 
type. For the far-reaching effect of Rapso.i’s' theory, cf. 
review of Sir John Marshal's ^Greeks and Sakas in India,* 
reproduced above. 

On the Eucratides Soter Tetradrachm recently published 
in Russia, Whitehead quotes the publisher's attribution to 
Eucratides I and Tarn’s to Eucratides II without taking 
side.. To my thinking the younger face-, Apollo reverse and 
monograms of this class of Indo-Greek tetradrachms and 
the epithet Soter on the Hermitage piece favour the theory 
of Tarn (follov^ing Macdonald^ that these coins represent a 
second Eucratides, son or younger brother of the well 
known king. 

More important is the account of Lai Dheri 1944 hoard 
of Indo-Greek tetradrachms, the second one known. It would 
be helpful if such coins were described and illustrated apart 
from the others in these articles. 

Whitehead rightly rejects Tarn's attribution to Deme- 
trius II the tetradrachm with the usual types of Demetrius 
I but with more youthful face than on most extant examples. 
There are two superb specimens of the young Demetrius I in 
this country (i. e. America), one in Boston, the other in the 
Newell Bequest at the Museum of the American Numismatic 
Society. 

Included in this paper are notes on coins of Kushano- 
Sassanian group and the Shahs of Khwarizm and on find 
spots of Indo-Greek coins recorded in earlier works. 

(Reviewed by Agnes Baldwin Brett). 
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Zambaur, Eduard. Ein Denkmal des indischen 
Aufstandes von 1857. In Numibmatische Zeitschrift, 
Vol 72, (1947) pp 117-32, Ulus. 

The author describes an unpublished rupee, dated at 
Bareili in 1247 A. H. in the fictitious 73rd year of the reign 
of Shah Alam II. The discussion includes an investigation of 
the extremely piiz;jling problems connected with the theoreti- 
cal regnal years on quasi-Mughal coins of the period. With 
reference to political connotations of the coin, the late Dr. 
Zambour presents a comprehensive outline of the native 
political situation throughout India in the latter half of the 
eighteenth and first half of the ninteenth centuries, including 
sketch maps and useful genealogical tables and data. He 
concludes that the coin m question was a pioduct of 
Lukhnau mint A list of known Bareili issues concludes 
this valuable article. 

Zambaur, Eduard. Eine i oue Munzstatte der Mighul- 
kaiser Raidernagar (Bednor). In Numlsmathche Zntschriftf 
Vol 72 (1947) pp. 113-116, Ulus. 

Discription of a hitherto unknown rupee of Haider AH 
dated 1193 A. II. and struck at Haidernagar, or Hednor, in 
South India. Like other local issues of the period, the coin 
bears the name of Moghul emperor Shah Alam II. A sketch 
to the career of Haider Ali, who captured Bednor in 1176 A. 
H. (1736 A. D. ) supplements the discription of the coin. 



SOME RARE BAHAMANI AND MUGHAL COINS. 


By Lt. Col. P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad Deccan. 

1. A unique gold tankah of Allauddin Humayun Shah 
Zalim Bahamani. Gold. Wt. 160*801 grs. Size 1*05". 
Date 86X A.H. (PI. X. i). 

This is the same muhr which was formerly in the posses- 
sion of Mr. C. N. Bandorawalla, and was published in 
N. S. XXXIX Art. 264, dated 11th November, 1924, by 
Mr. Muhammed Ismail, but, so far as I know, it was not illus- 
trated in the Plate. It is done now (PI, X- as it may be 
of interest to readers of the Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India. 

As regards the description of the coin by Mr. Muhammed 
Ismail, the usual order of the sides of the coin appear to have 
been reversed. As far as I am aware, in the case of all coins 
of Muhammedan rulers, including those bearing Islamic regal 
titles, the side of the coin bearing the creed with the names 
of the four Khalifas or any quotation from the Holy Quran, 
has always been treated as the obverse side, as these religious 
inscriptions take precedence over all kingly or other titles. 
Therefore the first opening chapter of the Holy Quran ‘Al 
Fatiha’ with the complement of the legend (which is not clear) 
should be regarded as on the obverse side of the coin, and 
the name of the ruler within the square with the marginal 
legend (which is also not clear) as on the reverse side. 
Jalaluddin Akbar. 

2. Gold. Wt. 167*51 grs. Size *75" 

Mint Sitpur. Date Farwardin 47 R. Y. (PI. X* a) 

Ohvene Reverse 

In triple circle, the In triple circle, the central 

central one of dots. one of dots. 


rv 

This is the only Ilahi muhr of x^kbar from Sitapur mint 
which has not yet been published, though rupees of Mihr 
47, 48 and 49 R. Y. are known. It is noteworthy that all 
the known rupees are of Mihr Ilahi, whereas this Muhr is of 
Farwardin 47 R. Y. and is therefore the earliest known 
coin from this rare mint. 
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i. Square muhr Wt. 165-431 grs. Size -e?" 

Mint. Katak Uanaras. Date 987 A. H. (Pl. X. 3) 

Obverte Reverte. 

In triple square the middle In triple square as on 
one of dots, the Kalima. obverse. 

1AV 

Mint mark (see plate) over of ilA)A$|.>«au 

Gold and silver coins of Akbar from Katak mint 
are known, but the muhr with the full name Katak 
Banaras has not yet appeared. The name Baiiaras 
is clear on this coin. In the note on the known 
gold and silver coins of the Katak mint by R. 13. 
Whitehead in the Punjab Museum Catalogue, page 
xcv, it is not indicated that any of these coins 
bear the full mint name Katak Banaras ; the mint 
mark on this coin is characteristic of Katak mint. 

4. Nuruddin Jahim/ir, 


Square muhr. Wt. 209 1 gis. 

Size •')" 

Mint Agra. Date 1019-5 Dai Ilahi. (i>|. X. 4) 

ObverBc 

Reverse 

In triple square, the central 

On flowered groniid 

one of dots, enclosing four 

same as obverse. 

wavy brackets the ends of 


which intersect with each 


other and on flowered 


ground. 



SU 


f 

5 )* ?) 


0 

I*!? 


KU ^^1 3 

*‘In Agra the gold coin shone forth in the month of 
Dai with the light of the name of Jahangir Shah the 
great king or Jahangir Shah (son of) Akbar Shah* 
The couplet is new. 

This is one of the most beautiful and artistic heavy 
muhrs of Jahangir. In the article published in the Journal of 
tho NumUmatic Society of India, Vol. 1, page 48 by the late 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright “Notes on some rare gold Mughal 
coins acquired by the British Musenm*\ it is stated ^*Muhrs 
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of Azar, Dai and Bahman 1019-5 and of Ardibihist 1020-6 

are not, so far as I know, anywhere recorded. A look out 

should be kept for these.” With regard to this remark, I may 
say that the muhr of Azar 1019-5 is in my Cabinet and has 

already been published in iV. S. No. XL IV page N 24 

(PI. 2-4) and I am now publishing the next muhr of Dai 
1019.5.* 

5. Aurangjeb 'Alamgir. 

Silver. Wt. 175*15 grs. Size -9" 

Mint. Guti Date. (11)07-41 R.Y. (PI. X. 5) 

Obverse Reverse 

The usual mehr Munir couplet 


n 

[ l].7 L/.)*?* 

The only unique rupee reported to be from Guti Mint was 
published in 1902, though from a different die, in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle (Vide "Some coins of the Mughal Emperors” 
by Mr. M. Longw’orth Dames published mNumismatin Ohro- 
niole, Forth Series, Vol. II page 295 PI. XIV-40.) 


6 . 


Jahandar Shah. 

Gold. Wt. 167.46 grs. Size ,84" 

Mint. Bahadurgadb. Date 1124-Ahd. (Pi. X- 6) 
Obverse Reverse 


lirr 

•> 0.1 


;3 )t «<“ V)** 

This is a unique muhr of Jahandar Shah from an extre- 
mely rare mint Bahadurgadb (Pedgaon). 

7. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Copper. Wt, 143.058 Size .75" 

Mint. Shamsabad Date 1195 A. H. (PI. X- 7-) 


1 . This heavy square mtihr with* a new ooaplet was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. 0 . JN. Bandorawalla and was exhibited on his behalf by the 
Secretary at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatio Society of India in 1924, 
(Vide Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of 1024, 
page 6) But so far this unique coin was not published in any of the subsequent 
Numismatic Supplements. 
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Obverse 
^\p sU 


Reverie 


.“h„t 

A uniqe coin from a new and unrepresented mint. 
Shamsabad is a town in Kaimgunj Tahsil of Farrukhabad 
District U.P. situated 27“32' N and 79°18' E, 18 miles North- 
West of Farrukhabad. 


There was an old town called Khor which was founded 
by a Rathor, a descendent of the last king of Kanauj, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In about 1228 AD 
Shamshuddin Iltutmish defeated and drove out the Rathors,' 
and then renamed the town Shamsabad after himself. (Vide 
Imperial Q-aaetteer of India, Vol. XXII page 229) 



NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. A. S. Altekak, Patna. 

Re-importation of Ancient Coins. 

There had been some doubt regarding the question 
whether ancient Indian coins of gold, siher and copper which 
had been sent out, can be reimported into India. With 
the establishment of independence, the reimporting of ancient 
Indian objects of art like sculpturef, paintings, coins etc. 
is consistent with National interests. Customs restrictions 
about the import of archaeological specimens and also photo- 
graphs, plastercasts or antiques intended for exhibition, for 
public benefit and imported under cover of a certificate 
issued by the Director General of Archaeology in India that 
the articles are intended for exhibition, were recently lifted 
by the Government. The question about restrictions on coins 
was also taken up by the Director General of Archaeology 
with the Finance Ministry and it was observed that under 
Item 86(3) of the Indian Customs Tariff, ‘antique coins' are 
already free. The case of ancient coins would be covered 
by this article. In case theie is any trouble wjth the Customs 
Authorities about their import, the matter might be referred 
to the Ministry of Finance, Revenue Division, for necessary 
action. It should, however, be noted that the permission 
of the Reserve Bank of India to the importation of ancient 
Indian gold, silver and copper coins must be obtained 
beforehand in each and every case. 

Discovery of copper coins with the legend Varanasi. 

Mr. Shubhendu Singh Roy, who is an indefatigable coin 
collector, reports to me the discovery of two copper oblong 
coins with the legend Varanasi inscribed on them. Mr. 
Roy states that the legend is absolutely clear even to the 
naked eye and hopes to contribute a paper on the subject 
very soon. 

Fresh discovery of Kosala variety of punch- 
marked COINS. 

Punch-marked silver coins with only four symbols on the 
obverse and weighing about 44 grains were first published by 
the late Babu Durga Prasad in the Numumatie Supplementf 
1934. Mr. J. K. Agarwal of Lucknow reports the aquisition 
of a lot" of 32 coins of this type. Triskelis, Taurine on a 
shield and Elephant to right are three constant symbols on 
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these coins and the fourth one is varying. The reverse is 
covered by a large number of small symbols, as was also the 
case with the coins published by Diirga Prasad. A note on 
these coins will appear later in the Journal. 

A HOARD OF 35 MEDIEVAL COINS FOUND IN 
Ajmer- Merwara. 

Deputy Commissioner, Ajmer Merwara, records in his 
Administration Report of 1948-49 the discovery of 35 old 
coins found in the village of Manoharpur in the Kekri 
Sub-division of Ajmer-Merwara. The Report, of which .mi 
extract was kindly sent to me by the Deputy Commissioner, 
gives the following information about the coins : — 

“Even in extremely rusty condition obliterating most of 
the details, it is apparent that there are Nagari characters 
(assignable to the 11 -13th centuries A. D.) on the obverse, 
whereas the reverse is occupied by a rudely executed figure 
of a goddess seated cross-legged, as is common in a few 
coins of Mediaeval dynasties of Central and Northern India 
(Vide Catalogue of Coitu in Indian Museum^ V61. I, pi. XXVI). 
In shape all the pieces are almost round with diameter 
ranging from *52" to *6" inches. One dozen coins with least 
rusty incrustations were found to weigh 29 5 to 32.5 ratu^ 
which probably indicates that these pieces were intended 
more or less to harmonize with the weight system of indi- 
genous Indian type of coins i. e. ^^Dharanu^ or ^^Puranas” of 
32 ratis (== about 58 grains). 

The metal used in the coins does not seem to be pure 
silver but silver considerably alloyed with other inferior 
metals. The coins require careful examination for finding 
out exactly the mixed metal used in them.'’ 

The above description of the coins is obviously incom- 
plete and it is to be hoped that the authorities of the Ajmer 
Museum will take steps to publish the coins in an adequate 
manner. Lakshml seated cross-legged on the reverse occur- 
red as the reverse device of the currency in the precious 
metals issued by most of the medieval north-Indian dynasties 
like the Tomaras, the Chahamanas, the Gahadwalas, the 
Chedis etc. The findspot of the coins would suggest that 
they may have been the issues of the Chahamanas. Among 
the rulers of this dynasty, only Ajayapala issued silver coins 
with the device of seated goddess on the reverse and the 
legend on the obverse. His successors usually prefen ed 
*the device of the horseman for the reverse, though his queen 
SomaladevI had also issued some coins of the Sassanian type 
with Bust on the obverse and Fire-altar on the reverse. The 

12 
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coins of the present hoard are therefore likely to be the issues 
of the Chahamana ruler Ajayapala, who was first king of the 
dynasty to start coinage. 

We urge the authorities to get the coins properly exa- 
mined with a view to their adequate publication. 

[P. S. A copy of this note was sent to Mr. Bhattacharya, 
the Curator, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, for his ( bservations on 
the 14th of August 1950. In bis reply dated the 2nd of 
September, 1950, which I have just received at the galley 
proof stage, Mr. Bhattacharya confirms my conjecture. He 
says, ‘At least three consecutive letters, ya, da and va could 
be made out on two specimens of the hoard ; they may be the 
issues of Ajayadeva. There are literary and epigraphical 
references to Ajayadeva issuing coins. It is stated in Prithvz- 
rajavijaya that Ajayaraja filled this earth with his rilpakas of 
silver tCanto V) ] 

A Coin of RAmhiNcii in the name of Bahadur II. 

Mr. Chaturbhujdas Chaturvedi, Curator, State Museum, 
Bharatpur, reports the aquisition of a gold Muhar for the 
Museum obtained in the state itself. Kai P)ahadur Prayag 
Dayal, who examined the ink-impression of the coin, reports 
that the specimen is like the Jaipur Muhar published in the 
Numumatio Chronicle Vol. IV, PI. XV. 8 with the difference 
that its regnal year is 11 and not 13. It is a Muhar issued 
by Ram Singh in the name of Bahadur II. Its legends are 
as follows ; — 

7?ev ; — 

f I 

Find of Venecian Segnins in Sasaram 
' District, Bihar. 

Mr. P. L. Gupta reports the find of 12 Venecian Gold 
Segnins in Sasaram District of Bihar. Mr. Gupta saw 
these coins when they were presented for sale by the finder 
to a shroff in Barhalganj in the Gorakhpur district^ 
Their description was sent by him to Mr. Aravamuthan 
of Madras, who was good enough to inform him that 
they were segnins, issued bv Duke Ludovious Menin. 
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Efforts were made by Mr. Gupta to get the coins aquired 
for some museum ; but he was not successful. Probably 
the coins have met with the usual fate of being melted 
doss n. 


Copper Coins in Baroda Museum. 

Baroda State i\luseum Bulletin, Vol. IV, Parts 1 and 
I contains a brief account of 4,000 copper coins in the 
Museum belonging to the period 300 B.C. to 1000 A. D. 
As the account of 4,000 coins is given in four pages, 
it IS naturally very inadequate. There is a small plate 
illustrating 13 of these coins in a very diminutive size. 
It is high time that our Miis.um authorities should 
take early steps to illustrate their coins in an adequate 
manner. It may be that the coins they have in their 
custody may not be all unique or rare ; it is however 
necessary that the country should know what coins are 
available for study in our public museums. 

The Baroda Museum has a fairly good collection of Indo- 
Greek, Indo-Scythian, Indo Parthian and Kushana coins 
of the ordinary types. Among the punch-marked coins 
one is described as having three human or divine figures, 
two women facing each other and one male facing both of 
them (?) The male figure is said to carry in the right hand 
a staff or spear crowned by a taurine. This type seems 
to be new and deserves to be properly published. The 
same is the case with the coin of Bhamaka. Coins of this 
ruler arc very few and the problems connected with his 
reign can be solved only \^hen more coins of his come to 
light, and their legends are fully deciphered. 

Among the Naga coins of the Museum, one is said to 
be of Janendra Naga. No huch Naga ruler is knoun so 
far and the C(n‘n therefoie is worth publishing. l\)ssibly 
Janendra is the title of sonic Naga ruler and not a personal 
name. 

Copper coins of the Gupta rulers referred to in the note 
also deserve to be adequately published. Copper pieces of 
Chandragupta II are very rare and are hardly found out- 
side the Uttara Pradeslia. Copper coin of Kumaragupta 
described as having Ganida with folded wings on the reverse 
is very probably a silver-plated coin ; copper coins of 
Kumaragupta are very very rare. The Museum contains a 
number of Gadhia coins, but we do not know whether all 
of them are uninscribed. There may be some rare types 
also that may be revealed by a careful examination. The 
paper refers to copper coins of Miliira Bhoja of the 
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Adivaraha type. Usually this type is known only in silver ; 
so if the Museum really possesses a copper coin of this 
type, it deserves to be published The Mu3eum also has 
some coins of the Bull and Horseman type, whose legends 
are said to be indistinct. Steps should be taken to get 
them read by experts. 

It is to be hoped that the Baroda Museum will soon 
take steps to get its coins not only in copper but also in 
silver and gold properly examined and classified, and 
publish an adequate and authoritative account of them. 
We are sure that such a step will be very helpful for the 
proper reconstruction of our country’s history. 

Treasure-trove finds in the U. P. 

Eight treasure troves were found in the U. P. during 
1948-49 and five during 1949 50. Majority of these consisted 
of modern or medieval coins of no particular numismatic 
importance. Three of them refer to ancient India and are 
worth noting. One of these consisted of three gold coins of 
the standard type of Chandragupta II. 

The second hoard consisted of 11 gold coins of Gangeya- 
deva and was found in Sitapur district. It is interesting to 
note that the coins of this ruler are quite common in the U. P. 
finds. The jurisdiction of this king did not extend much in the 
U.P., but his coins had become fairly common there, probably 
because he was the first king to issue gold coins in Madhya- 
de^a which had no currency of its own in gold subsequent 
to the disappearance of the Gupta rule. Out of the 11 coins 
of Gangeyadeva. eight were drammaf, two quarter drammas 
and one half dramma. The 3rd hoard consisted of 110 
copper Kushana coins found in tlie village of Bindwal in 
A^amgarh district. Kings represented are Kanishka and 
Huvishka only and among the deities Oesho, Oado Mao, 
Mihiro and Atbsho are common. That this hoard should 
contain no coins of Vasudeva and Wima Kadphises would 
tend to show that the Kushana rule over the U. P. was 
confined to the reigns of Kanishka and Huvishka only. 
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We regret to record the death of Mr. Vicaji D. B, 
Taraporewalu, which took place at Bombay in March 1950. 
Mr. Taraporewala v^as a self-made man. At the beginning 
of his career, he was anxious to join the Bar, but eventually 
his passion for the book-trade got the better of him and he, 
in co-operation with his elder brother, Mr. Framroze D. B. 
Taraporewala, soon secured the premier position for their 
well know n book-firm, D. B. Taraporewala and Co. 

Mr. Taraporewala got interested in coin collection early, 
and numismatics continued to be his chief hobby till the end 
of his life. His collection of the Mughal coins was splendid. 
He jiad also a valuable library of Numismatic publications. 
He was a senior member of the Numismatic Society of India 
and a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society, London. 
One of his early papers on ^*A Persian Gold MedaP’ published 
ill Numismatic Chronicle disclosed the existence of a large 
and unique Persian Gold piece belonging to the time of Path 
Ali Shah Kajar (1794-1834) and weighing 3,545 grains. 
Amongst his other contributions on numismatics are the 
following : 

Two Mughal Muhars 

(./. P. A. S, B, (iY. .V) XIX, 1923, No. 6) 

Aurangzeb’s Rupee of Daru-s-Surur-i-Burhanpur 

(.7. P. A. S. B. {N. S) XXV, 1929, No. 2) 

Rare Mughal Coins in my Cabinet 

(J. P. A. B. (/Y. S) XXVI, 1930, No. 2) 

His work on Mughal Bibliography is in the press. 

Mr. Vicaji was a man of charitable disposition \ he gave 
donations for a Laboratory at the Wadia College Poona, 
for an aquarium in Bombay, for educational institutions and 
different hospitals, which amounted to several lakhs. He 
thus leaves behind a memory of unselfish devotion to 
knowledge and of enlightened cultural charity. May his 
soul rest in heavenly bliss. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

The business meeting of the Society was held on the 
24th December, 1949 at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at 
10.30 A.M. Dr. A. S. Allekar, the Chairman, piesided 

The following members were present : — 

1. Mr. M. N. Ghosh, Allahabad. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of 

Archaeology, Hyderabad. 

J. Mr. J.M Nanemti, Curator, Watson Museum, 
Rajkot. 

4. Dr. D. R Patil, Gwalior. 

5. Dr. Motichanda, Bombay. 

6. Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

7. Mr. P. Acharya, Cuttack. 

8. Dr. R. B Pandey, Banaras 

9. Dr. N. P : Chakravarti, New Delhi. 

10. Mr, B. B. Nalh, Cuttack 

11. Dr V. S AgrawnI, New Delhi. 

12. Mr. U. C. Bhattacharya, Ajmer, 

13. Mr. M. M. Nagar, Curator Provincial Museum, 

Lucknow. 

14. Mr. Bishun Narain Kapoor, Lucknow. 

15. Dr P. M Joshi, Bombay, 1. 

16. Mr. A. C. Ghosh, Patna Museum, Patna. 

(1) The accounts of the Society, as audited, were passed. 
They are published at the end of the Proceedings 

(2) It was lesolved that the institution membership fee 
in India should be laised to Rs. 10/-. 

(3) It was resolved that the individual membership fee 
should be £ 1 in case of Great Britain and 4 dollars in case 
of America. 

(4) The following office-bearers were elected 
President — Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi. 
Vice-Chairman — Professor J. N. Banerjee, Calcutta. 
Secretary— Mr. R. G. Gyani, Bombay. 

Members of the Executive Committee : — 

(1) Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad 

(2) Dr. N. P. Chakravarty 

(3) Mr. V. P. Rode 
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(4) Dr. P. M. Joshi 
(5> Dr. Motichand 
(6) Mr. P. Acharchaya 

It was resolved to offer the best thanks of the Society to 
the Utkal University for the excellent arrangements made 
in connection with the meeting of the Numismatic Society. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting came to 
an end. 

N.B. Papers read at the Annual meeting are included in 
this number of the Journal. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Balance Sheet as at 


FUND & LIABILITIES 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

General Fund 



Balance on 1st Dec., 1948. 

4,980 10 1 


Add Excess of Income over 



Expenditure this year 

5,267 0 6 

10,247 10 7 

Special Publicatio 15 Fund : 


1 

Balance of Last Year 

9,223 0 0 ! 

1 


Less Amount paid for Special 


1 

Publication 

1,285 0 9 

7,937 15 3 

Suspense Account. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 

5 0 0 

I 

1 

i 

1 

Total ... 


1 

1 

18,190 9 10 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the 
books and vouchers and beg to report that we have obtained 
all the information and explanations we have required and 
in our opinion the above Balance Sheet exhibits a true and 
correct view of the state of affairs of the Society according to 
the information and explanations given to us and as shown 
by the books of the Society. 


Bombay, 

9th December, 1949. 


DINUBHAI & Co., 
Chartered Accountants^ 
Hon, Auditors, 
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30th November J9^9, 

I 

PROPERTY tk ASSISTS 

I 

Furniture. 

Caeh and other Balance5< 

National Savings Certificates: 

I 

Maturing on l-^-58 ... j 

,,2-7 58 .. I 

„ ‘ „ 25-4-5Q ... I 

,, „ 28-2-fiO 

Central Bank H. S. A/C ... j 

I 

Bank of India Ltd. C'mrent 
A/C. 

Cash on hand ... i 

Total ... 


ks. \s. Fs. R^. As, Ps. 

1 00 0 0 
I 

I 

^,()()() 0 0 

1 .000 0 0 

1.000 0 0 

4.0 0 0 0 

4,00.} } I 

5. 5 '7 7 0 

I 59 1.5 0 IS.OOO 9 10 

IS.l'.O 9 10 


13 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Income and Expenditure AoeouM for tho Year 


EXPENDITURE 

To Stationery and Printing.., ' 


Rs. As. Ps. 

1,893 3 6 

„ Postage and Telegram ... i 


177 12 0 

„ Sundry Expenses 


330 7 0 

,, Bank Charges 


11 14 0 

,, Contribution Charges ... 


328 0 0 

„ Travelling Expenses 


151 8 0 

,, Office Expenses of Editor 


736 8 0 

„ „ ,, of Treasurer 


392 8 0 

„ Excess of Income over 
Expenditure transferred 
to General P'und 

1 

1 

! 

! 

1 

1 

5,257 0 5 

1 

Total ... 

1 

1 

1 

9,238 13 0 


Examined and found correct DiNUBHAi & Co. 

Bonibay, dated 9^hEtec,, 1949. Chartered Accountantn, 

- Auditort. 
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INCOME I Rs. As. Ps. > Rs. As. Ps. 

I I 


By Interest : — 



Central Bank. H. S. A/C. 

25 5 0 


Postal Savings Bank A/C. 

y 8 0 


Bank of India Current A/C 

6 0 0 

40 1 3 0 

,, Subscriptions 



Arrears 

-U5 1 1 0 


Current ... 

511 11 0 


Life ... 

299 12 0 


Advance 

51 2 0 


Quinqueinnium 

25 0 0 

1,223 4 0 

,, Advertisements 


32 0 0 

„ Sale af Journals 


392 12 0 

,, Government Grants : 



Baroda State 

300 0 0 


Bharatpur State 

5,000 0 0 


Madras 

300 0 0 


Uttar JPradesha 

300 0 0 


Central Provinces 

300 0 0 


East Punjab 

300 0 0 


West Bengal 

600 0 0 


Orissa 

300 0 0 


Hyderabad 

200 0 0 

1 

7,600 0 

Tota Rs.l ••• 


9,288 13 0 


iUnd. ^ 

3H5:k“ 


LUt of the Members of the Society August) 1950* 


Patron : 

H. H. The Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sri Bhupalsinghji 
Bahadur, G.(3,S.L, Maharana of Udaipur (Mewar). 

H. H. Col. Sri Brijendra Singhji Bahadur Bahadurjung, 
Maharaja of Bharatpur. 

Life Members : 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., D. Litt ; Patna University, Ranighat, 
Patna 6. 

Bishun Narain Kapoor, Jewellers, 8.3 Chouk, Lucknow. 

Curtis, James W., Col. Numismatist, 515 East Capital 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Dongre, R. V., 384, Lamington Road, Bombay 4. 

Govel, K.C., B.Sc., Executive Engineer, 16^ Babar Road 
East, New Delhi. 

Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M. A., LL. B. Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Deccan. 

Klug Walter, 2668-North 29th Street, Milwauke, 10, 
Wisconsin, U. S A. 

MuUammed Abdul Wali Khan, Keeper of Coins, Hyderabad 
Museum, Hyderabad Dn. 

Law, B.C., Dr., M.A., Ph.D , 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

Nahar, B.S., B.A., 48, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Natu R.M,, 689 Sadashiv Peth, Natu building, Poona 2. 

Patel, I.B., B A.,LL.B., Frenny House, Sitladevi Temple Road, 
Mahim, Bombay 16. 

Poddar H.P., 34 Raja Santosh Road, Alipore, Calcutta 27. 

Powills, Michsel, A., 9545, South Leavitt Street, Chicago 43, 
Illinois (U.S.A.). 

Raghubir Singh, Major, M.K., Raghubir Niwas, Sitamau (C.I.). 

Shukla, S. M., Manager, Rawal Tiles and Marble factories, 
Arthur Bunder, Colaba, Bombay, 

Shitholey B. S , C/o Dr. R. V, Shitholey, 1096 Kunjbihari 
Building, Lalbagh Circus, Lucknow. 

Original Member 

Whitehead, R. B., i.c.s., F.R.A.S.B., Millington Road, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Ordinary Members : 

1922 Acharya, G.V., b.a., Harsha Sadan, Ganesh Falia. 

Juriagadh. 
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1948 Agarwala, B. R., Registrar, Institute of Palseobotany, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

1932 Agarwal, Jai Kiishna, Krishna & Co , Chowk Lucknow. 

1948 Agarwal, Ram-aran, c/o Babulul Rumsaran, 463/4 
Sakar Ba 2 :ar, Ahmedabad. 

1950 Advani, N.R., Chief Conservator of Forests, Madhya- 
Bharat, Indore. 

1950 Adams, E. G. P. Lt. ''oL, Wincheombe, Kalahatti, 
P.O. Nilgiris (S.L). 

1950 Black\\ell, B.H., Ltd., 48-51, Broad Street, Oxford, 
England. 

1946 Agarwal, V.S., Dr. Supdt. C.A.A. Museum, New Delhi. 

1949 Agrawal, Baldeo Prasad, Thatheri Bazar, Banaras. 

1946 Ahmad, S.M., b.a., (Deputy Collector), Abbasmanzil, 
Yehyapore, Allahabad. 

1911 Allan, J., m.a , British iMuseum London, \V. C. 

1*937 Antani, V R., m.a., Holy Lodge, Takko Hill, Simlo. 

1913 I)andoia\vala, Cooverjee Nowrojee, B.A., Patuck*s 
Bangalow, opposite Minerva Cinema, 91, Lamington 
Road, Tardeo, Bambav. 

1947 Banerji, A.C., Archaeological Museum, Nalanda House, 
P. O. Nalanda, Dt. Patna. 

1930 Banerji, J. N., Dr., Lecturer, Calcutta University, 
28, Manoharpukur Road, Kalighat P. 0., Calcutta. 

1945 Banerjec, Dr. S.K., Professor, Lucknow University, 
Lucknow. 

1948 Banker, Harilal, O., Po^t Box No. 2362, Kalba Devi, 
Bombay. 

1939 Baron, B.K , Bar-at-law, Wisteria'* Mussoorie (U. P.) 

1950 Benson, Lauren, Rural Route, Devonport, Towa, 
U. S. A. 

1940 Bhat, B W,, lion, Secretary, Rajwade Sanshodhan 
Mandal Dhulin. 

1934 Biddulph, C.H., Major, t.e , C/o The Chief Engineer, 
South Indian Railway, Prichinopoly (S. I.) 

1911 Botham, The Hon’ble Mr, A.W., C.S.i., I.C s., The 
Manor House, Alford, Lincolnshire. 

1950 Chhabra, B. Ch., Dr., Government Epigraphist for India 
Ootaemund. 

1934 Chatterji, C.D., Reader, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

1945 Chinmulgund, P. J., i.C.s. Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, Central Offices, Poona. 

1944 Coachman, K.R., 16 Cowasji Patel Street, Bombay 1. 

1942 Contractor, K. N., 16 Feroz Castle, Victoria Road, 
Karachi. 

1915 Contractor, Sorabshaw C., Umrigar Byilding, Ormiston 
Road, Apollo Reclamation, Sangli. 
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1949 Cresswell, Oliver, D.G. 9, Agincourt St., Ormean Roa4, 
Belfast (England). 

1934 Dar, Mukat Bihari Lai, B.S.C., ll.b., 6, State Entry 
Road,, New Delhi. 

1950 Dasgupta, C.C., Dr., 128 South End Park, P. O. Bally- 
gunj, Calcutta 29. 

1950 Fonest, C.S., 88:66, 257 street, Eloral Park, New York. 

1934 Darbari, M.D., B. COM,, f.s.a.a.r.a., 8, Old Post Office 
Street, Calcutta. 

1949 Dear R.B., 1074, Masjid Khajur, Delhi. 

1947 Deshpande, M.N., Asst. Supdt. A.S.W. Circle Poona 5, 

1950 Dikshit M.G., Dr., Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona 6. 

1935 Driver, Dorab Cursetji, M.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, of 
Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 102A, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

1950 Dutt, Amar Nath, 52 Maharaja Ranjit Singh Road 
New Delhi. 

1938 Faiijullah Khan, Secretary, District Local Board, 
Lyallpur Punjab. 

1922 Forrer, L. I Helvetia, 24, Homefield Road, Bromeley 
Kent, England. 

1937 Gadre, A.S., M.A., Archaological Department, Baroda. 

1944 Ganda Singh, Prof. Director of Archives, Patiala. 

1920 Ghanshyam Das, Rai Bahadur, Commissioner (Retd.), 
Ghai^ipur (U. P.). 

1928 Ghosal, D,D., Retd. Superintendent, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust, 85, Tantipara Lane, P, O. Santragachi, 
Howrah. 

1947 Ghosh, N. N , Ganga Villa., New Bairana, Allahabad. 

1829 Ghose, A , M.A., 42, Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

1940 Gupta, Parmeshwari Lai, 63/42, Victoria Park (north), 
Banaras. 

1933 Gyani, R.G., M.A., Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

1930 Hon*ble Mr. justice Harish Chandra, I. C. S., 12 
Hamilton Road, George Town, Allahabad. 

1950 Hamilton, D. C. C/o Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Ltd. 
Home Street, Fort, Bombay. 

1950 Haskel, J.F., Times of India Press, Bombay. 

1950 Holst, Hans, Dr., Lecturer Oslow University; Oslo, 
Norway. 

1926 Heras, H., Rev., Father, Professor of Indian History, 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay 2. 

1948 Holder, H. W., The Layton, 42-52 Layton St., 
Elmhurst N.Y, 
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1945 Hopkin, H.J M., Lt. Col; I A.O.C., C/o Llo>ds Bank, 
Bonabay. 

1944 Hiirniu^ Kaus, 128 Public Garden Rd., Hyderabad (Dn.) 
1948 Iyer, D.K., Numismatist, Srivatsasram, 6293 Brahmin 

Street, Nagercoil (S.I.)- 

1950 Javeri, GX., 108 Javeri Bazar, Bombay 2. 

1923 Jalan, Radha Krishna, Dewan Bahadur, Quila House, 
Patna City. 

1945 Janzen, E.P., C/o L.F. Janzen, 3132 Atwater Avenue, 
Los Angels, California, U.SA. 

1948 Jeejeebhoy, J.R.B., Alice Building, Fort, Bombay. 

1939 Joshi, P.M., m.a., Ph. D. I'niversity Library, Bombay. 

1946 Kar, R. C., M.A., Asstt : Supdt ; Arch Survey, Central 
Circle, Patna. 

1950 Kapur, L.N., Shroff Chowk, Lucknow. 

• 1950 Kenneth, W. Wiggins, 36 Halpin Street, West Brun- 
swick, Melbourne, Australia. 

1950 Krishna Deva, Archaeological Supdt., Central Circle, 
Patna 4. 

1944 Khareghat, R.M., Lt., Col., I.M.S , Civil Surgeon, C/o 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

1948 Kraus, Earnst Suite 1702, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., U.S.A. 

1948 Kukuranov, L.N,, C/o The American Express Co , 240 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

1944 Kummer, F E., Manager, West End Watch Co., 16 
Old Court House St., Calcutto. 

1937 Lochen G., 63 College Ghat Road. P.O Botanic Garden, 
Howrah. 

1941 Mathuram Dr. N.D. Guru Medical Hall, Puthur, 
Trichinopoly. 

1947 Majumdar, R.C., Dr., 4 Bipin Pal Road, Kalighat, 
Calcutta. 

1949 Manoobhai Doongursse, 71, Giri Kunj, Marine Drive, 
Bombay, 

1950 Maurer, W.H , 322 Maryland Ave. N.E. Washington, 
2 D.C., U.S.A, 

1947 Marshall, D.N., 118 Military Square, Port Bombay. 

1949 Mathur, Durgalal, Archaeological Dept., Jodhpur. 

1937 Mehta, Pratapray G., C/o Jaipur Metal Irdustries, 

Jaipur. 

1950 Minister for Iraq, Iraq Delegation, Imperial Hotel, 
New Delhi. 

1936 Mirashi, V. V., Mahamahopadhyaya, Vishnusadan, 
Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

1949 Mirza, Dr. Hormazdyar, Dastur K , Mirza St. Udvada 
(B. B. Rly.) 
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1950 Mislirs, V.B., 1183 Grain Market, Ganesh Ganj, 
Lucknow. 

1950 Mohanti Kartic Kumar, C/o Lakshulhar Mohanti, Govt, 
Pensioner, P.O. KhurJa, Dt. Purir, 

1937 Moti Chandra, Dr., m.a., Ph. D., Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 

1950 LahiriA.N., 815 Barrackpore Trunk Road, Cossipore, 
Calcutta 2. 

1950 Lee, Reginald, Capt. Woodgale House, Uttexeter, 
Staffs. 

1948 Narain, Prof. A K.. m a., c.h.c., Hindu University, 
Banaras. 

1949 Nath, Bipm Bihari, Gopalji Lane, Cnlluck (Orissa). 

1948 Pande, Dr. R. B., Banaras Hindu University. 

1940 Pavri, P. P'., Pavti House, Gundovv Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

1946 Patabiramin, P.Z., 52 Big Ba/ar St., Pondichery. 

1944 Powar, A.G., Dr., m.a., Ph.D., M.N. College, Visnagar 
(Gujarat). 

1945 Pradyuman, Draiightman Teclinical Development 
Establishment, Alunediiagai (Bombay). 

1949 Pramaiiic, Panna L., 277 Victoria Road North, 
Calcutta 35. 

1917 Prayag Dayal, K B., 80, Latouebe Road, Lucknow. 

1949 Prodhan, K H , 4, Prodhan Cottage, Convent Road, 
Darjeeling (W. Bengal). 

1037 Pusalkar, A.lJ., M. \ , ur. lu, ‘Usha’ 118, Shivaji Park, 
Dadar. I^oniliay. 

1949 Rawat, B., Editor, ‘Kumar’, 1454 Kaipur, Ahmedabad. 

1941 Kao, Uttam Singh, 13 a., Official, Jind State, Krishna 
Basti, P. O. Sangnir, (Jind State). 

1947 Reu, B,N., m.m., Chand PoE, Jodhpur. 

1944 Rode, V.P., M.A., Arch Asst. C'entral Museum, Nagpur. 

1933 Rudra Pratnp^iiig, Kao Bahadur, m.l C., Sonbarsa 

Raj, Bhagalpur. 

1950 Sassaman, W. R., 6420 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, 
U.S A. 

1920 Sah, Sbri Nath, Durga Kund, Benares. 

1945 Samrat, Ganga Ram, S\NN (Sindh). 

1947 Sastri, P. Sheshadri, Prodiepet, Gurtur (S.I.) 
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